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A MONTHLY 

ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL. 


YOL. 6, No. I. 

YOKOHAMA, JAPAN; JULY 81, 1874. 

N A R RATI V E OF THE REYIYAL OF A N CI E N T C U 8TO M 8. 

FUKKO-YUME MONOG ATARI. 


FREELY TRANSLATED FOR THE FA It EAST. 


SlCTIOH I. 

r the Hogen epoch, (a.d, 159 ), a civil war 
broke out in Japan, and lords and vas- 
Kls, and fathers and sons fought against 
each other. Years rolled by, and there hap¬ 
pened another war which is called Heiji-noran 
because it happened daring the epoch of 
Heiji. At length, a brave man, Taira no 
Kiyomori, restored peace throughout the 
empire, and obtained supreme power and in¬ 
fluence. But he was one of the greatest 
tyrants Japan ever produced, and he oven 
treated the Mikado as a nonentity. 

In the midst of this troublesome period, 
Minamoto no Yoritomo, who during his early 
years had been banished by the tyrant to 
Idsu, rose against him. In one campaign, ho 
oonquered all the Taira clans, and at Danno- 
ura completely destroyed them. 

The tyrant died in a fever at the beginning 
of the war, and Yoritomo celebrated his 
victory in a poem to the Mikado, whose 
omne was Go-shirakawa. The Mikado ap¬ 
proving his worthy daods, conferred upon 


him as a reward, the title of Sei-dai-Sho- 
gun; and he was now solo ruler of the 
empire, and the leader of the military class, 
who, for a long time after, possessed full 
power to govern the empire, and whoee in¬ 
fluence caused it to shine. The Mikado 
thenceforth ruled nominally, but did not really 
govern. 

Yoritomo’s family soon came to an end; 
and Hojo Yoshitoki usurped the title of 
Shogun. He treacherously banished all tho 
Mikado's relations to the islo of Sado, and 
himself exercised sole authority in the empire. 

Afterwards, the Emperor Gotaigo resolved 
j to destroy Takatoki, the eighth descendant 
from Yoshitoki; and by the hands of Nitta, 
Kuaunoki, and others, he was slain at Kamsp- 
knra. But again war broke out, and lasted 
two hundred years, until ToyotomjHideyoshi • 
appeared in Owari, and succeeded, by the 
most energetic exercise of arms, in restoring 
peaoe to the troubled empire. 

* Taioo Ham*. 
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After hig death, Tokugawa Iyt'vaa usurped But opinions differed so widely, that no deci- 
the title of Shogun by destroying Toyotomi's ' sion was arrived at. And amid all these 
•on Hideyori. His descendants reigned peace* 1 troubles there happened yet one more sad 
folly and prosperously for 250 years, during i event, 
which the Mikados wero obliged to confine 
themselves to a small portion of Kioto. 


When, however, the present Mikado succeod- 
od, the feudal system was abolished, and the 
ancient manners and customs were -restored. 
We are fortunate in living under the Imperial 
regime. And I will now tell you how it came 
about. 

In the Cth month of the 6th year Kayei, 
1853, four American men-of-war, commanded 
by Commodore Perry, arrived in the bay of 
Uraga, in the province of Sagami. He wished 
to land and present a letter from the Ameri¬ 
can President, desiring to open a treaty of 
commoroe with Japan. All classes started 
with surprise at the arrival of the foreign 
•hips. As they had lived for centuries in 
isolation and peace, they disliked to enter 
into intimate relations with other countries. 
The 8hegun*s government replied therefore 
to Commodore Perry :—** No foreign ship# 
are allowed to visit Japan, except at the 
port of Nagasaki. This is the law of the 
land ; and if you insist upon landing, you will 
be fired upon.” This was strictly conveyed 
to Commodore Perry, but he shewed no signs 
of fear, and at last the Shogun's government 
received the letter of the American govern¬ 
ment at Kurihama- 

A.11 daimios were ordered to guard the 
adjacent coast of Yedo, whore the Shogun 
resided ; and it was not known what answer 
to give to the American letter. A swift 
messenger was sent to Kioto to enquire the 
opinion of tho Emperor, Komoi. On hear¬ 
ing of the demand ho also started with sur¬ 
prise, and did not know how to answer. Ho 
ordered the Shintoo priest of Ise, where his 
ancestor, Daijinku is worshipped, to pray for 
a divine wind to blow the foreign ships away 
from Japan. Of course thiB had no effect. 
In the meantime Commodore Perry aaked the 
Shogun’s government for a reply. At this 
critical momont, the government was com¬ 
pelled to delay the answer until the follow¬ 
ing year, and Perry left. Not long after, the 
Shognn's government called a council of all 
the daimios, producing tho letter before them, 
and enquiring what answer should bo given. 


In the 7th month, the Shogun, Iyochika, 
died. His son Iyesada, succeeded him aft 
thirteenth of the Tokugawa dynasty. 

In the 8th month, a Russian ship entered 
Nagasaki, desiring to enter into intimate re¬ 
lations with the Japanese, and to settle the 
boundaries of the northern islands. 

At this timo Mito Chiunagun was appointed 
Kaibo-Jimn-Shoku ; his duty being, to protect 
the shores of Japan from external foes. He 
was a most distinguished man. Previous to 
this time, during the epoch of Tenpo (1829), 
ho had foreseen the probabilities of tho fu¬ 
ture, and prepared many cannons and other 
weapons, by having all the hanging bells of 
the temples in his dominion melted down. 

The Shogun's government from this cir¬ 
cumstance thought he was a traitor and call¬ 
ed him to Yedo, where he wss ordered to 
confine himself to his palaoe. Bat he was 
at the same time allowed to discharge the 
duties of his office. Ho was an excellent 
leader: eminent both in literature and in 
military science; and he had many brave re¬ 
tainers, such as Toko, Fujita and others, 
whoae names are known to every ono. 

In the 9th month of this year, the Govern¬ 
ment gave permission to all the Daimios to 
baild ships of war, aud adopted also tho Hino- 
maru flag (literally, sun-ball), as the ensign 
for Japanese ships. In tho same year, five 
forts were constructed in the bay of Shina- 
gawa. They still exist—one, the most sea¬ 
ward, however, never having been completed. 
Many cannon were supplied by the Govern¬ 
ment and the Daimios for their protection; 
and it was ordered that the rich men and 
farmers ahould supply money for their ex¬ 
penses. This wss one of the bad customs 
under the old Shogunate. Takas hima 
Shinho, who had been imprisoned, was par- 
dcned- He had been accused as a criminal, 
because he learned musket exercise from a 
Hollander. But ho was now himself appoint¬ 
ed the teacher of such exercises. 

In the first month of the following year, * 
fleet of American ships arrived in the bay of 
Shimoda; and its commander requested an an¬ 
swer to tho letter he had previously brought. 
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But still the ShogniTs Government liml not 
come to ft determination about it. In the 
fourth month, however, an answer w us given, 
allowing American ships to visit and trado 
at three ports: vix, Shimoda. Mats'mai and 
Hakodate. Atul with this, the Ainerienn 
left the bay in the sixth month. A similar 
treaty was made with Russia and Holland. 

While the American squadron was anchor¬ 
ed in Sliimoda Bay, Yoshida Sho-tn, a vassal 
of Choshiu, wished to visit America, and ap¬ 
plied to the Commander; who consented if 
the Government approved- The Government, 
instead of yielding to the prayer of the appli¬ 
cant, caused him, his retainer Kancko, and 
his tcacner Sakumn, to bo seized and im¬ 
prisoned for violating tho law. 

Sakumn was a man eminent in Chinese 
and Japanese litcratnre, as well ns in 
military art*. He cnuld read European 
characters, having been taught by a Hollander, 
and lie was the military instructor of Yoshida. 
One day, as they talked together, one remark¬ 
ed to tho other that it wonhl be a gnat ad¬ 
vantage to Japan, to know the circumstance* 
of other countries, where they could learn nil 
sciences and arts. And from tliat time, they 
wotchod for an opportunity to cross the 
ocean. When a Russian ship arrived at 
Nagasaki, Yoshida determined to avail himself 
of it to fulfil his purpose. He visited Sakumn, 
who enconisgnl him, and gave him money to- 
wards his t ravelling expenses, lie immediately 
then hastened to Nagasaki, but arrived just 
too late. The ship had soiled, and he was 
obliged to return to Ycdo, where ho again 
met Sakumn, who still encouraged him, and 
wrote him a slii (ode or poem). When 
Yoshida applied to the Government, lie was 
searched, ami this writing of Sakumn*s was 
found upon him, ami thus it was that Sakuiun 
was imprisoned. They did not allow them¬ 
selves to bo discouraged, but looked forward 
cheerfully to the fulfilment of their desires. 

SwtlUX II. 

In the 7th mouth (May) iK.Vf, a British 
man-of-war arrived at Nagasaki: (ho captain 
of which presented a letter to the government, 
of which this is an extract: **A wnr has 
broken out between Russia and England. It 
may happen that a battle shall be fought 
within the limits of Japanese waters. If pro¬ 


visions, water or coal lie required, they should 
be snppliid by the .Iii|kiih se." This was 
agreed to, if applied for at Nagasaki or Ha¬ 
kodate. 

In tho 11th month, a tremendous tidal wave 
occurred at Shituodn, which inundated the 
whole town. By this wave, a Russian ship, 
at anchor there, was greatly damaged, but 
was repntrcd. 

Inti io following spring, the Mikado scut 
an order to the Shogun to mould mumm from 
I lie largo lu lls throughout the country. Tho 
Miyast of Chionin and Kimvoji opposed this 
order; ami it was not obeyed. Russia made 
frcqncnt raids on Saghnlicn, and plundered 
the inhabitants. The Kokushi Daimios of 
Sendai and Sat&ke were appointed to protect 
tho island from invasion. Tho government 
sent Katsu and a few others to Nagasaki, to 
study steam under tho Dutch. 

During this and tho following year many 
extraordinary events succeeded each other. 
On the night of the 2ml day of the loth 
month, there was the must terrible earthquake 
in the eastern provinces, especially in Yedo, 
that has ever lieen known in Japan. It shook 
dow n nearly all the houses in tho city, and 
tire broke out in thirty six ptuees at tho same 
moment, and continued to burn through the 
night, and during the whole of tho next (lay. 
About lUl.OUU persons were killed in the city, 
! and a still greater number wounded and killed 
j in the surrounding provinces. The cries for 
help rent the air; ami wo cannot describe the 
| horrors of the catastrophe. 

A little later the greater part of Kioto, 
including the Mikado's palace, was swept 
■ away by a eoullngration. The Shogun's 
i government rebuilt tho Mikado's residence 
and Ycdo eastle, ami repaired the cemeteries 
of the Shoguns ut Shilia and UjCIH), which 
had been destroyed by the late terrible earth - 
I quake. Thus was it put to heavy expense. 
! Hitherto tho Daimios had contributed to bucIi 
| public expenditure; but tliey were not required 
I to do so in this case, l«ceausc they liad lately 
| contributed so heavily towards the forts for 
protecting »hc coasts from foreign enemies. 
To add to the ex|X‘iiM\ Tctnpoxiui, near Osa¬ 
ka, was levelled, ami at the mouths of two 
, rivers, butteries were erected, fur the protec. 

1 turn of Kioto. 
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In the first month of the next year, the 
United States Minister, Harris, arrived at 
•Shimoda, and demanded permission to deliver 
his credentials to the Shognn in person. At 
the same time, a British ship again arrived 
in Nagasaki harbour, and a desire was ex* 
pressed for a treaty with the Japanese. 

Thus the Shogun’s government was thrown 
into great confusion. And amid all these 
troubles, there happened another miserable 
occurrence in the city of Yedo. In the 8th 
month, there was a storm more terrible than 
had ever before visited Japan, It left little 
standing in the city, and a tidal wave swept 
over the lower part, adjacent to the bay, com¬ 
pleting the havoc. About 100,000 persons 
perished by this calamity. 

All the councillors and other high officers 
of state were greatly distressed; not knowing 
how to deal with the foreign nations who 
were urging upon them to make treaties. 
Daily councils wore held ; but without effect. 
Knrly in the following year a Dutchman re¬ 
siding at Nagasaki, sent a letter to the Sho¬ 
gun's government, persuading them to agree 
to the treaties with other countries, and warn¬ 
ing them by speaking of the punishment of 
the Chinese which the British had inflicted 
ten years ago. 

Thns they became fearful; and nearly 
resolved to make treaties with other countries; 
but they did not dare to do it immediately, 
dreading that it would cause a civil war in 
Japan. Mito Chiurutgon opposed the Council 
of state, resigned his office, and retired into 
private life. 

Mr. Harris, thu American Minister, now 
pushed his demand to visit the Shogun at 
Yedo castle; and after some time, though not 
without strong opposition, permission was 
granted. All the Dhimios felt very angry 
and much mortified. They sent a letter to 
the Shogun protesting against the proposed 
visit; but in vain. So the Shognn, Iyesada, 
gave an audience to Mr. Harris, who read 
aloud the President’s letter appointing him 
the Minister to Japan ; and snheeqacutly Mr. 
Harris had an interview with the Gorojiu. 
It was agreed that all articles might be ex¬ 
changed between the merchants of Japan and 
America, with the exception of rice and gold. 
Two ports, Ksnagawa and Osaka, were to bo 
opened for this purpose. Harris expressed 


a wish to get the Japanese government seal 
as s token that a treaty had been concluded 
between the two nations. To obtain 
this, the Shognn’s government sent Hays 
Daigaku no kami to Kioto; but the Mikado 
refused his assent. This was in 1856. In 
1857, the 4 Gorojiu Hotta himself went 
to Kioto to obtain the Mikado’s seal. 
He used all his persuasive powers to induce 
the Kuges to comply with the tpirit of the 
times and get for him the seal; but in vain. 
At length Mr. Harris became impatient and 
angry, and threatened himself to go to Kioto. 
Hotta bribed one of the chief retainers of the 
Imperial Prime Minister, and urged him to 
persuade his lord, Ku jo, to obtain the required 
seal. Eighty eight Kug£s, however, signed 
, a letter to the. Ku&mbalcu, against it, and 
after much exciting argument, it was again 
negatived, and Hotta returned to Yedo with¬ 
out it. 

In the 3rd month of this year I-i-Chinjo 
Nawotaka* was appointed Gotairo, or Regent. 

In the 6th month, a violent epidemic of 
Asiatic Cholera spread over the empire: seiz¬ 
ing every province. In Yedo it carried off 
nearly 300,000 persons. This epidemic lasted 
two months, and was immediately followed 
by the measles. 

And now British, Russian, American and 
French men-of-war arrived in the hay of 
Yokohama, with fresh requests for treaties. 
Tbo Gotairo, therefore, thought it was useless 
waiting for an prder from Kioto, and on his 
own responsibility, yielded to their wishes 
and made treaties with them without consult¬ 
ing the Daimios or other officers. Having 
done so he informed the Mikado by letter. 

No sooner was this known, than the great¬ 
est excitement prevailed; and all spoke of 
driving the foreigners from the empire. 
Mito,'Mori (Choshiu) and Shimadzu (Satsu- 
mi) strongly expressed this determination; 
and resolved that they would not any more 
respect the orders of the government. 

The Shogun, Iyesada, was at the time ly¬ 
ing in a very dangerous state of sickness. 
Having no licit to succeed him, the Gotairo 
(ternuaded him to adopt Ki-i Saisho Iyeshige, 
a lad only twelve years of age; thu* intend¬ 
ing to continue to govern under the title of 
Gotairo. But this was not settled without 

* I Kunion no Kami. 
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the resistance of all the Daimios and high of¬ 
ficers. Ow&ri Dainagon, MaUudaira Yechi- 
*en no Komi and other powerful Daimios, 
. wished to promote HitoUullashi Giobukio to 
the office of Shogun; he being much older 
and superior in ability. He was the eighth 
son of Mito Chiunagon, with whom ho was a 
great favourite; and his wisdom and ability 
were well known to the people. They there¬ 
fore hoped that he wonld succeed, in the 
event of tho death of IyeBada. But the 
Gotairo I-i violently opposed them with 
all his official power and influence; and final¬ 
ly, ho declared that the youth Kii Saieho was 
named as the heir of Iyesada. The notifica¬ 
tion produced the fiercest excitcmont, and 
finally led to the regent’s destruction, as will 
be told hereafter. 

When Mito, Owaii and Yechisen received 
the notification they were enraged and morti¬ 
fied. They went to the castle, bent on ob¬ 
taining an audience, but this was prevented 
by the Gotairo, who further orderod them to 
confine themselves as prisoners in their own 
honsos- 

Iyowada died, and was buried at Uyeno 
with great magnificence. 

Gotairo I-i now threw himself into the ut¬ 
most extravagance and wilfulncss; naming 
himself the guardian of Iyemochi. • Within 
a few months, he spent a large sum of money 
belonging to tho Tokugawa family, for his 
own private expenses. Anil whilst ho was 
so enjoying himself lie received an order 
from the Mikado to go to Kioto, to answer 
for his great crime in making treaties with 
foreign countries without orders from Kioto. 

The Gotairo, pretending to be oxtremely 
busy with home and foreign affairs, excused 
himself from obeying the orders ; but com¬ 
plained strongly of the conduct of Mito, 
Owari and Yecbixen. Mito, however, re¬ 
ceived secret orders from the Mikado, in a 
letter to the following effect: “ Tho Sho¬ 
gun’s government having mado a treaty with 
foreign countries without receiving any order 
from Kioto, or any consent of the Daimios, 
displeasure and discontent are felt at home, 
and abroad tlie government iB brought to 
shame and trouble. The Mikado is filled 

* The name given to lyoahige after his promotion. 


with anxiety by these ovents. So Mito must 
clear away the distress of all tho people, by 
helping tlie Shogun's government to drive* 
away all tho barbarian cnomiee from thu 
Empire." 


Skctiom III. 

The successor of Iyesada was not immedi- 
ably appointed by the Mikado. Mito, Owari 
and other Daimios being desirous of having 
Hitotaubashi Giobukio succeed to tho vacant 
office, sent their chief vassals to Kioto to 
bribe the Kugee to obtain for them a written 
order from the Emperor appointing him as 
the 14th Tokngawa Shogun. Bnt their plot 
was discovered by the Gotairo, who had 
faithful spies in every province. He sent 
Manabi Jijin, one of tho Gorogia, to Kioto to 
arreet the three Kug£s f highest in rank, 
named Takatsukasa, Konoyd and Sanjo ; and 
fifty seven other persons who were con¬ 
cerned in this scheme of Mito’swcrc also arrest- 
od. The Kuges were imprisoned in Kioto ; 
the others were brought, bound with ropes, 
to Yedo, and there thrown into the cells. 
Among them wss a female member of the 
Imperial court named Murawoka. 

The young Iyemochi was publicly appoint¬ 
ed Shogun in the 12th month of this year. 
Ho was the grandson of Iyennri, the 11th 
Shogun ; and only 12 years old when ho came 
to the title. He was a mere tool in the hands 
of the Gotairo, who now governed arbi¬ 
trarily, in his name. After a trial, I-i senten¬ 
ced Mito to resign all public affairs, and to 
confine himself within his own dominions for 
life. Owari and the other daimios who had 
shared in his plot, shared his fate. Not one of 
them dared disobey the Gotairo’* order. Thoy 
wero peremptorily commanded to leave Yedo 
on the very day on which they received their 
sentence, and they did so without attempting 
any resistance.- To provide against their 
offering any opposition, however, the Gotairo 
had appointed ten other daimios to guard 
every gate of tho castle, and to attack their 
yashikiB (palaces) if a signal were given. 
That day, the city of Yedo was like a battle- 

f The Kugre were the noble* of the Mikado's 
court, as the claimioe were of the Shogun’s. They 
w^re all more or lew nearly related to the Imperial 
family. 
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field, end the citixcns were surprised at a 
state of things such aa had not been known 
for two hundred jean. Bnt all ended quiet¬ 
ly to their great satisfaction. 

After these things the conspirators taken 
at Kioto were disposed of. About twenty 
were banishod ; some were beheaded, and 
others imprisoned for life. Y o« hi da Sho-in, 
a vassal'of Choshin, was also pot to death. 
He had attempted to assassinate the Gorojiu 
Manahe, bat failed. At first he had desired 
to assist the Shognn's government, and he 
repeatedly memorialised it on the subject of 
respectfully dealing with the Mikado and the 
Kog6». His letters had no other effect than 
to irritate the Gotairo, So at last he laid 
aside his desire to assist the government, 
and formed a conspiracy to obey and faith¬ 
fully serve the Mikado and Kug&. Some of 
his friends persuaded him that this unna¬ 
tural and discourteous treatment by the Go¬ 
tairo called for retaliation, and he determined 
to overthrow the Tokugawa family; but his 
designs were discovered, and he was added to 
the victims of the tyranny of the Gotairo I-i 
Chin jo. 

In 1859, many foreign merchants came to 
the three ports of Yokohama, Nagasaki and 
Hakodate; and trade was first opened between 
them and Japanese merchants ; bnt generally, 
there existed groat fear in the minds of ths 
Japanese, that the prices of everything 
would become very high, and they disliked 
trading with the foreigners. The opinion 
that they should be excluded from the empire, 
became stronger than ever. 

In the 10th month of this year, Yedo 
castle was burnt to the ground. The AnBei 
epoph came to an end, and gave place to 
Mangeu. 

In the first month of 1860, the Tokugawa 
government sent an emliaasy to America for 
the first time ; in order to exchange ratifica¬ 
tions of the treaty. 

The remnant of the conspirators, whose 
friends had been pat to death last year by 
orders of the Gotairo, now resolved to take 
their revenge. They were joined by many 
vassals of Mito, who became ronin, * that 

* Borne were nmourai, who were either dismis¬ 
sed from their clan, and thus made outcast*; or 
who formally lay down their allegiance in order to 


they might not bring punishment upon their 
lord or fellow-clansmen. Mito, in order to 
avoid censure, informed the Government of 
their desertion ; and of their acts you will 
hear in ths next section. 

Sicnox IV. 

On the great holiday, the 3rd day of the 
3rd month, let year Manyen (I860),' all the 
daimios, large and small, prepared to perform 
their customary duty of going to the castle, 
where they ware entitled to an audienoe of 
the Shogun. This is called the ceremony of 
Jomi. The morning was wintry And a heavy 
snow storm was falling; but all set forth very 
early to shew their loyalty. Each one went 
either in a norimon or on horseback, attended 
by a largo retinue. On reaching the front 
gate of the castle, it was etiquette to dis¬ 
mount from the horse or emerge from the 
norimon ; and leaving the bulk of his train 
there to await his return, the daimio 
himself with two or throe of his principal 
retainers entered the inner domain. 

About 10 o'clock on this fatal morning, 
the Gotairo I-i Chinjo left his palaco in a 
norimon, guarded by a solemn procession of 
his vassals. On reaching the Sakurada gate 
a samourai bravely equipped suddenly ad¬ 
vanced to the norimon, crying out “ Jikiao, 
Jikiso;” meaning that he had a complaint 
which he desired to make to the regent in 
person. This most have been a signal; for 
immediately twenty brave samourai sprung 
up and attacked the prooeeBion. Taken by 
surprise, little effectual resistance was made, 
and several were killed before they could put 
their hands upon their swords. A rush was 
made to attack the norimon in which the 


bang for their support, or offering their sword* to 
any lord or person, who would hire them. But 
others openly avowed that they had object* in view 
which though illegal, and liable to lead to capital 
punishment if they were taken, were deemed to be 
most honorably undertaken, and entitled to all 
commendation, if first they outlawed themselves ; 
and, renouncing the protection of their chief, freed 
him sad their clan at the mine time from all re¬ 
sponsibility. Many samourai, from time to time, 
became ronin, up to a few yoars ago, with the 
avowed purpoae of slaying foreigners. And it is a 
marvel, and speaks well for the vigilance of the 
Government, that so few succeeded in their vill ai n - 
ou* design. 
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Gotairo wu, uid bis tmm!i did all they 
oonld to protect it, bat the heavy brow pre- 
van ted their clearly distinguishing friend 
from foe. One of the assailants pierced 
through the norimon with a spear; and an 
effort was made by the bearers to retreat with 
it, to save their lord's life; but such was the 
deadly work of the enemy, that they were 
cot down, and the regent being dragged forth 
was beheaded almost in lees time than it take* 
to tell it The head was carried off and sent 
to Mho country, where, until lately, it re¬ 
mained, preserved in salt 

The news of the death of the regent was 
quickly spread all over the city of Tedo, and 
every gate was at once strictly guarded by 
hatamotoe * and their followers. Thus few of 
the assailants could escape. Most of those 
who were unhurt in the fight went to the 
palanw of Hokisaka, laying a complaint of five 
crimes against the Gotairo. 

1. —That the Gotairo abused his official 
power by his arbitrary acts, and by putting to 
death many innocent and patriotic men. 

2. —He did not adminster the public affairs 
impartially or with justice; but suffered him , 
•elf to accept bribes. 

3. —He disregarded the faithful reproof of 
Owari, Mito and other daimios, and impri¬ 
soned them offensively. 

4. —He imprisoned many Kugea, by send¬ 
ing Mansbe Gorojiu to Kioto. 

5. —He made a treaty with foreign coun¬ 
tries, against the orders of the Mikado. 

They, therefore, punished him for his 
crime, instead of heaven. 

They were, of course, seized by order of 
the Qorojiu, and after a regular trial were 
sentenced to death. They wore the ronins of 
Mito, mentioned in the preceding section. 

After the death of the Gotairo, there arose 
violent discussions, as to his family. Some 
said that his estates ought to bo confiscated 
on account of his crimes; whilst others urg¬ 
ed that he had faithfully served the Toku- 
gawa house, and, therefore, it was but right 
that all his estates should pass to his son. 
The Gorogiu ultimately decided with the 
latter, and his son, whose name was I-Kamon- 

• Immediate retainers of the Shogun i haring 
iaoomee from 10,000 kokua downwards. Literally, 
supporters of the flag. 


no-Kami Nawonori, succeeded. No person 
over managed the Government with such 
power and influence, since his death. 

In the 8th month of this year, thirty 
ronins presented themselves at tho palaco of 
Shimadsu (Satsoma), in Yedo, offering to 
serve the Sate urns chief at the risk of their 
lives. They said their object was to punish 
the Tokugawa house for its tyranny, and to 
expel foreigners from the empire. They 
were received without further questioning. 

About the same time, s riot broke out in 
the two provinces of Joahiu and Soahiu. 
They wished to invade Yokohama, and des¬ 
troy all foreigners. They called themselves 
patriots. The Tokugawa Government, how¬ 
ever, ordered certain daimios to protect fo¬ 
reigners against them. A secretary of the 
American Minister, was murdered at Mita, 
in Yedo, by one of them ; and the American 
Minister was very angry with the Govern¬ 
ment, in consequence; and demanded from 
them a large sum of money ss indemnity: 
which was paid. 

In the tenth month, the rebuilding of Yedo 
castle was commenced, the expense being 
borne by the daiznios and rich merchants. 

The disturbances in Joshiu and Soahiu 
now daily increased. Tho rich farmers were 
plundered of their money and rice. The 
Gorojiu ordered Mito to quell these rioters, 
and he restored order in the course of a 
few months. 

Previous to this, the monastery of Tozenji, 
Takanawa, the residence of the English 
Minister was attacked by ronins. A skir¬ 
mish took- place- betweon the guards and 
ronins, in which several on both sides were 
killed or wonndod. Two Englishmen were 
killed by the ronins. The English Minister, 
very angry at such repeated offensive actions, 
immediately retired to Yokohama, as did the 
French and Dutch Ministers, and they threa¬ 
tened to bring forces to attack Japan. Toku¬ 
gawa had again to make satisfaction with 
money. Henceforward, the English Minister 
had soldiers stationed at Yokohama, to be 
ready for any emergency. Being dressed in red 
doth, we called them Akatai. 

Mito Chinnagon died in the 8th month of 
this year. 
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GotAiro I-i, before hie death, had sent one Iyemochi. Ainongthe Ktrge'rWeremany whiT 
of the Own jin, Ando, by permission of the violently objected; bat they were srWTuksdr 
Mikado, to obtain the letter that had been She Was sixteen yean old At fbe time. She left 
sent privately to Mite from Kioto. It was Kioto on the 20th day of the 10th montfr d# 
at first given np quietly, bat some of his re- the 1st year of Bnnkra ; and trAVrflwJ by (M 
tamers managed to refake it. This was the Tokaido, accompanied by aa escort df flfl.WB 
means of separating the clan into two parties, men. Her Highness arrived safely in Yedo off 
one approving of keeping the letter, the the 15th day of the next month; and went to fits 

other desirous of sending it back to the castle of Yedo on the 12th day of the lftfr 

Oorojin. Ultimately, Mito himself interfered, month. The marriage w*S Cele b rated ffri* 
and ordered the letter to be yielded peace- rately, and not publicly announced, Sr fitM 
ably, in obedience to the Imperial command, was no precedent for a relative of Ate Mikado 

- marrying into the Military dies or 

Sicno* V. It was thought, therefore, that Ando had 

The epoch of Manycn only lasted one year, been guilty of insolent presumptfa*, bmt 
when it was changed to Bnnkiu. Shown great disrespect to the MikaAw 

Tokngawa whose power and influence over A. lift)* before this time, A ootno* made fc> 
the empire had been for over two hundred appearance in the north-west firmament, ft 
years so bright, now began, evidently to do- Was s 6 Aright, that it seemed like the MIHcy 

cline. Several of the larger daimioe acted in Way. It was visible for a month. AB tM 

opposition to its orders and at tbs command people in and around Tedo, thought it mm A 
of the Mikado entered freely in to Kioto, token that war would break out between 
But Ando Nobomaea, one of the Gorojin, Japan and foreign countries; and they be* 
contrived at this time to restore the power of came much alarmed. Some Actually re m oved 
the Shogun. By means of bribes, he per- into the interior With all their valuables that 
suaded the Knambaku to obtain the Mikado'* they might escape tbs misfortunes pend* 
sanction to the marriage of his youngest ing. Thus the city became a centre of di*- 
sister, Kadstuniya, with the young Shogun order, 


(To bo continued.) 
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JAPANESE TALES. 

(TRANSLATED TOR THE “Far East") 


No. 4. 

THE STATE OF GOKU-RAKll. 
(Paradise). 

I HAVE already told you about the grout 
disturbance in Hades ; by which all tho 
128 place* of punishment were destroyed, and 
the devils whose duty it was to punish those 
who went there, were themselves put to 
death. It is supposed that this event hap- 
pened 250 years ago ; and for a long time 
after, nothing of tho groat Hados was left, 
but tho ruins which covered tho areas for¬ 
merly occupied by Temmacho and the other 
judgment halls. All departed spirits went 
direct to Paradise, without undergoing any 
trial or roociving any sentence. 

Tho chief of Gokuraku is Amida Niyorai. 
His capital is 2,000 miles in circnmfcrenco. 
His palaoe stands in the centre, and it is 
principally built of gold and silver. It is 
impossible to describe its splendour. 

Amida has numerous retainers, one of 
whom, Shaka, has 500 disciples or attendants 
who aro called by tbc title Rakan. All who 
go to Paradise are immortal. Timo for them 
has no existence, and they occupy themselves 
in all kinds of amusement. If they wish to 
visit the world, they do so, riding on a cloud, 
or on a crane, the latter being considered 
very sacred in Japan. In their honsea, which 
are very beautiful, they ait on a leaf of the 
lotus plant. Since the destruction of Hades, 
many evil spirits, who did not deserve to 
onter there, have obtained admission ; and 
their behaviour has caused much excitemont. 
Among them were many very famous men, 
servants of tho first Tokugawa Shogun. 
These raised complaints about tho rude and 
uncivilised state of Paradise, and they deter¬ 
mined to introduce the feudal system. 

They entered into a conspiracy against 
Amida, which had for its end the death of 
that god and all Iris attendants, and the 
usurpation of their places. The plot was 
discovered; and a fierce war ensued, which 
lasted more than fifty years. The victory 


was entirely in favour of Amida, who sent 
about a million of tho wickod ones back to 
the world, restored to life. 

A peace now ensued between the contend¬ 
ing parties. Not long after, however, Amida 
was compelled to adopt the feudal system. 
He retained the chief sovereignty of Para¬ 
dise ; and made Shaka the head of his nobi¬ 
lity. The barons were 5,000 in number, 
and lived in a magnificent palace which 
covered at least twenty square mile*. 

The peace continued for some years: bat 
in course of time it was found that the evil 
spirits were again entering tho holy territory. 
Amida therefore summoned his barons to his 
palace to tako counsel with them ; and it was 
determined to restore the 128 places of 
punishment, as before. This was no easy 
task even for them and Amida with all his 
divinity; for the precious things and the 
articles for torturing the wickod liad been 
totally destroyed. 

Haring determined that Hades should be 
restored, Amida and his inferior deities be¬ 
stirred themselves; and some of tho demons 
who had escaped the annihilation the majority 
of their fellows had suffered, gavo them 
excellent assistance. Their numbers amounted 
to threo millions, and among them was a 
descendant of the last Yemmao, who had 
been buried alive. He was appointed tho 
•ole ruler of the new Hades, under tho title 
of Yemmao. A strong iron barrier was con¬ 
structed on the river Sandxu and over-the 
mountain Shido; across both of which the 
souls of the dead must travel to reach Yem- 
macho, tho place of judgmont. Two fearful 
demons, one red and the other blue guarded 
this barrier with an enormous iron staff. They 
were giants, fifteen feet in stature, and of 
corresponding strength and fierceness. 

Yemtnacho was more than twenty years in 
building. In tho centre was a golden throne 
for the king. The whole interior was cover¬ 
ed with plates of gold. At each of tho four 
corners, is a splendid tower whose top reaches 
far above the clouds. On the left side of 
tho king's throne are a pair of scales, in 
which the deeds of men are weighed; and 
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cm the right aide in a mirror which reflect* 
the good or evil deeds which those who look 
Into it have done while in the world. There 
are also two heads, called Mirum6 and Ka- 
guhana, occupying the table of Yemmao. 
They try the conduct of men, and witness 
against them. Mirnm£ does his offlee by 
sight, Kagohana by smell. According td 
their deeds in the world, the sonla of men 
are sent to ono or other of the 128 places of 
woe; bat it they have lived kindly and 
honorably among men they are sent to para¬ 
dise. 

There is a needle mountain on the north 
side of Yemmacho, which is oovered with 
glittering nails and needle*, instead of herbs 
and trees ; and there is on the sooth a deep 
pond of blood. 

Those who fall into 0 ski do, one of the 
eight principal divisions of the Buddhist 
Hades, are tortured with hunger. When 
they desire food, their longing becomes like 
fire burning them. Those who fall into 
Shora-do, another of the divisions, spend 
-their time in fighting and slaughter. Yet ano¬ 
ther of the localities is called Chikusho-do, in 
which those who go thither, assume the forms 
of birds and beasts. Some of them retain 
the human face, but their bodies are like 
horses or doge. 

The Buddhist contains a number 

of fearful places ♦ where some of the dead 
are deprived of their tongues ; some are boil¬ 
ed in an iron poh There is one part of hell 
called Saino Kawara. Children who die 
under 15 years of age are sent there, and 
they are kept employed unceasingly in piling 
stones or tiles. The higher they pile them, 
the lighter become their evil deeds ; but the 
wicked devils try to destroy their piles ere 
they are high enough to release the sufferers. 
It is for this reason, that superstitious rela¬ 
tives and friends of deceased children pile 
•tones around Jixo-s&n ; • that they may help 
to oomplete their pile. 

The restoration of Hades was completed in 
100 years from its destruction. It is suppos¬ 
ed that the former Hades had its entrance at 

* Jiao is thn name of the god who is supposed 
to watch over the Adds, and also to keep the roads 
W Heaven and Hell. He is sometimes topeesnoted 
by one wayeide image, eomntimee by U; but 
areayS be ia weQ nigh oovered with stones, piled 
rmaad bp the faithful 


oovered with atones, piled 


Yamaahiro, (in the midland provinces), but 
A was changed to Yechigo (in the north) 
after Rfc restoration. 

The capital of Hade* is not inferior to that 
of Paradise both in site and beauty; and its 
gates are of iron, with the characters of Yam- 
macho, inlaid ia gold. 

The new Hades fionvmhed for many ysara 
without oonfnsion or disorder, And the num¬ 
ber of the evil spirits increased daily. At 
first Yemmao administered strict Justice, and 
all the demons were diligent in their duties. 
But at length, Yommao began to rebel 
against the commands of Amida, and was 
with difficulty suppressed. In course of time; 
tunny civilised spirit s , who excelled is various 
arts, entered Hades. Among’ them was • 
very celebrated and wonderful juggler, and 
also many Buddhist priests who exhibited 
miraculous deeds. These often disobeyed 
Yemmao, and acted very violently. The 
juggler was ordered as a punishment to sscsnd 
Hari-no-yama, the mountain covered with 
needles. He found many spirits' treading 
them in agony, and all the need lee covered 
with blood. He Was forced to ascend, a 
red demoo who was placed there as a guard, 
chastising him severely to make him. But 
the bold jnggler felt no fear and no pain. 
By his wondrous skill, he swallowed all the 
needles. To the amassment of the demon, 
he laid the mountain quite bare. On hear* 
ing of this Yemmao started with anger, 
knowing that! to restore the needle dov*ring 
would occupy fully five year*. He saw that 
such an outrageous fellow must be got rid of 
on any terms. Among the demons was on*, 
aighty or ninety feet high, whose mouth was 
five feet in diameter. Yemmao ordered him 
to swallow the jnggler. 

There was also a doctor among the evil 
spirits. He was ordered to be boiled ; but he 
by his art made the water perpetually oold ; 
moreover, when he was thrown in to the iron 
pot by the bine demon, he destroyed the cauld¬ 
ron. The giant was therefore or dered to 
•wallow him also. 

When three two violent fellow* had been 
so disposed of, they were extremely active ; 
and eo tortured the poor giant, that he died 
in greet suffering; and they bit their way 
ont of his body. In fact, Yemmao could do 
nothing with them. At length they formed a 
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conspiracy of throe millions of evil spirit*, 
end began to cut down the power of Yemmao 
and his demons ; in order that they might as 
ghosts, visit this world at their will. They 
succeeded. Yemmao was forced to set them 
free, and he and his vassals were deprived 
both of their power and palaces. 

Imprisoned by the conspirators, one of 
them eecaped and made haste to report the 
sad tidings at Gokurakn. A mi da was greatly 
provoked; bnt feared lest the evil spirits 
should attack Gokurakn, and make a distur¬ 
bance there. He sent, therefore, his prime 
minister, Shaka, to Hades to pot down the 


rebellion. Shaka met them as they were 
setting ont to Gokorakn, and by his divine 
power stopped them. He arrived at Yem- 
macho, which he found a heap of ruins. 
However, he gave the conspirators their 
freedom, and then returned to Gokurakn on 
a crane's back. 

He let his girdle fall upon Yemmao, as 
he ascended; and on his catching it he was 
restored to power; but he was strictly char¬ 
ged to manage all affairs only after consult¬ 
ing Gokurakn. So Yemmacho was rebuilt; 
and here ends the tale of the Rebellion. 


THE CHIUSHINGURA. 

OK 

THE LOYAL LEAG-XJE. 


Trusslatid bt P. V. D. Esq. 


We are obliged to omit the publication of 
the portion of tho Japanese novel 11 The 
Lhiushingura,” from the current number of 
the Far East, in consequence of an accident 
The servant of the translator, seeing the 
44 copy " of tho traunslation on his master's 
deak, and ignorant of its valne and of the 
amount of labour bestowed upon it, took it 
for waste paper, and burnt it. It had, 


therefore, to be re-translated commencing 
with the portion inserted in our Juno num¬ 
ber ; but, the part intended for this issue, is 
not quite completed. We delayed the pub¬ 
lication of the June nnmbor; but deem it 
better to let this go to press without any of tho 
tale; which, however, will bo continued in 
August, and so on regularly to tho end. 
—Ed. F. E. 


JAPANESE SKETCHES. 


■» Qt 

TARGET-SHOOTING IN JAPAN. 


S INCE the ose of the bow and arrow as 
offensive weapons has bocome historic 
in Japan, target-shooting, even as a pastime, 
has fallen almost entirely into disootudo. 
Foreigners can form litilo idea of the con¬ 
stant practising with this weapon by the 
Japanese, and of the consequent dexterity 
attained in old times, by both the amatenr 
nad professional archer. At present tho 
archery grounds are very few, and the men 
who draw the twanging string are rarely 


practised marksmon. Usually they are mer¬ 
chants and ooolics: for no longer can it be 
said that 44 next to the sword, the bow and 
arrow are the Bamurai's friends, and tho 
science of archery should novor bo neglected 
by the samonrai.” Tho simplo, leaden bullet, 
and a certain mixture of saltpetre, sulphur, 
and charcoal, have made tho bow but a relic, 
the arrows playthings, and the quiver a coffer. 
Tho contents of the old daimioe 4 arsenals 
have long since littered np the curio and 
trash shops, or have gone to make fire-wood 
and blacksmith's iron. A whole qniver full 
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may now bo bought for a fow tempo*, unices 
the foreigner in quest of the curious happens 
to stray into one of the numerous extortioners' 
warehouses that are not few in the native 
town in Yokohama. 

Many curious evidences of the old honour 
in which bows and arrows were held, still 
exist at various places. Especially within, 
or <n» the sidee of temples, are proofs of 
the archer's skill and the honour paid to 
his weapons. Connected almost with every 
large temple is a covered wooden building or 
gallery, in which are hung tablets or huge 
frames, on which are fastened huge represen¬ 
tations of bows and arrows. Often the idem- 
tical shafts and bows are suspended, and 
beneath them are the names of the competing 
archers, and, in large oharaoters, is the name 
of the victor. At Asakusa, and at _ nearly 
all the popular temples, both Shinto and 
Buddhist, that we have visited, in Tokei, 
may be seen these tablets. We have noticod 
the same in many other cities throughout 
the country, especially in the castle-towns 
of daimios. Quite often, the transpierced 
paper caps, one inch in height and the same 
in diameter, are nailed up with the names 
of the archers. 

Archcry contests, such as were often held 
in former days in Yedo and in the daimios’ 
capitals were grand and brilliant affairs. 
The contestants, after long practice in private, 
appeared lightly clad in coats without sleeves, 
often baring their left shoulder to give full 
freedom to the bow. The chief men of the 
clan, their wives, ladies of the chamber, 
and daughters, attended as animated specta¬ 
tors. The interest in the rival bowmen 
was very strong, and tho prises were 
often of considerable value, such as piles 
pf kobans, silver money, silk coats and 
trowsers, (haori and kakama) or kamithimo, 
(hempen dress of ceremony) were awarded 
by the daimio himself. In particular in¬ 
stances, a record of the contest was care¬ 
fully engrossed on & large wooden tablet by 
famous penmen, and this was hong up within, 
or on the sides of the chief tcmplo in tho 
place. Besides these archery contests, in¬ 
struction in archcry practice was part of 
every young eamnrai's education. 

The Japanese histories and historical ro¬ 
mances abound with stories of celebrated 


marksmen. First above all, stands Tametomo, 
the redoubtable conqueror of the Lin Kin 
islands. He is now honoured, as tha patron 
of archery in Japan. It is said that he drew, 
with oaee, a bow which three ordinary mon 
could scarcely bend, and when he drew upon 
an enemy sure death was the consequence, 
One of his arrows, preserved with great care 
at Kamakura, is five feet long, and has an 
iron barbed head, three inches long. Hi* 
uncle Yoahi-iye could send a shaft through 
three suits of -armour, such waa the might 
of his arm. Besides the ordinary barbed and 
oval headed arrows, intended for penetrating 
armour and killing by piercing the flesh, there 
was another kind, peculiar to Japanese 
warfare. Instead of a barb or point, the 
arrow had an iron bifurcated blade, which, 
when shot from the bow of a strong archer, 
could cut in twain a flag-pole, or a helmet- 
erect, clip off the ears of a horse, or cut the 
cords of a helmet. It is said, that, on one 
occasion, Tametomo, incensed at his brother 
Yoebitomo, but not wishing to kill him, 
shot off with one of these sickle-like arrows 
the ornamental ball on the top of Ye#hi- 
tomo’s helmet One celebrated archer could 
shoot arrows into & fern leaf as far and as 
long as it was visible. In Echixen, tha spot 
is still pointed out whore Kateu-Iye, a fa¬ 
mous archer, drew bow, and at the distance 
of over a quarter of a mile split in twain 
the stock of Hideyoshi's sun-umbrella. 
But the marksman, by excellence, among 
the Japanese, was N&suno Yoichi Mnnetaka. 
In a boat rocking on the waves, near tho 
Bea-ahore, a fan was stack upright in a bam¬ 
boo pole, and Mnnetaka, while on horse-back, 
is said to have aimed at the pin of the fan, 
and to have struck it. 

The Japanese archers trained themselves 
to shoot backwards over their shoulders, to 
shoot with the left hand or the right, and 
in any direction. One of the most noted 
places where rival marksmen met to test 
their skill, was at tho temple of San jo Sar- 
gerdo in Kioto, where were trials of strength 
as well as of skill. To toet their powers, the 
bowmen would shoot arrows from morning 
till night, or whilo their strength lasted. 
The arrow-rango was an enclosed gallery 
called Sanjo Sargordo, thirty-throe ken (396 
feet) long, and four ken (24 feet) wide and 
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high. Henco tho asrows could not bo ahot 
at a high angle, and every arrow, bj tho 
tonne of the contest, moat pans out of and 
beyond the extremity of the gallery. An 
unusually strong and export archer could 
shoot ton thousand arrows a day, bnt such a 
feat was rare. Ho who shot seven thousand in 
one day war considered a strong man. Hoot 
of tlioeo who tried were often exhausted 
before five thousand of tho feathered missiles 
bad been spent. Waaa Daisaku, who is 
regarded as the beat archer in modern times, 
succeeded, in the year 1683, in discharging 
ten thousand arrows in one day, and, of these, 
eight thousand struck the target. This feat 
eoems almost incredible; yet it was done in 
tho presence of many witnesses. 

The matchlock superseded the bow and 
arrow to a very great extent, and the Japan* 
e*e early began to make these weapons for 
themselves. Some of them were in the form 
of pistols, though very heavy and clumey. If 
our old holster pistols deserved the came of 
" horst," these one hand matchlocks could 
fairly be called elephant pistols. The ordin- j 
ary long matchlock became the favourite, 
and many were still in use during the civil 
war of 1868. During the excitement caused ( 
by the arrival of the Powhattan, and the other i 
“ black-ships" of the Americans at Uraga, 
in almost every yashiki-yard in Yedo, could 
be heard the constant banging of these 
clumsy powder burners, as their owners prac¬ 
tised target-shooting, preparatory to the ex¬ 
pected “ sweeping away ” of the foreign bar¬ 
barians. 

It wss about that time that the portrait of 
W a tans be, one of tho most, if not the most, 
renowned matchlock marksmen in all Japan, 
was set up in the picture-shed or gallery 
at Atago Tama. Any ons who visits the place 
will notice tho picture. This hero of all 
would-be expert targeteers is painted in his 
ceremonial robes, and lias on a peculiar black 
cap with long strings of white satin. His 
favourite matchlock is at his side. Tho in¬ 
scription, written in Chinese characters, is ss 
follows; 

" From morning until evening, on the 11th 
day of the fourth month, of the 1st year of 
Kokua, (1844), 303 out of 600 shots hit the 
target." 


"In the 5th month, 12th day, 3rd year of 
Kokua (1846) 507 out of 800, hit tho tar¬ 
get." 

"In the 4th month, 11th day (1847), 750 
out of 1000 shots hit the target." 

"In the 5th month, 14th day, (1848) 1,108 
out of 1500 shots hit the target." 

“ In these three last feats, the marksman 
discha r ged the weapon, sitting." 

" In the 4th month, 24th day, of the 4th 
year of Ansei (1857), he fired the matchlock 
standing, and 26 oat of 100 shots struck the 
centre, at the distance of 1400 feet." 

"The marksman named Minamoto no Nori- 
taka Kiutaiyn Watanabo first received les¬ 
sons from Tachibana no Shigekata Suyekichi 
Ishiwara, and now belongs to the school of 
Fnjiwara no Takashige Yokichi Tags. Wa- 
tanabe is now sixty-three years old and be¬ 
longs to a daimiaie named 8honai Han, for¬ 
merly in the province of Dewa. 

This portrait of Watanabe still receives 
much honour and attention, perhaps oven 
worship from the soldiers who desire to 
become expert marksmen. During the civil 
war of 1868, Atago Yams was a place of 
great resort by the soldiers. As a result 
of the strange custom of throwing balls of 
paper, chewed soft, at images of gods and 
heroes, the picture was nearly covered with 
these curious tokens of honour. It was not 
done in jest, though there seems to be a sorb 
of comic appropriateness in the great marks¬ 
man becoming a target for spit-balls. 

Target-shooting with rifles and revolvers 
it still in vogue in Japan and tons of powder 
are burned in this amusement; but target- 
shooting as a scenic pastime is no more. 
There can be little of spectacular interest 
abont a rifle range. Scientific interest, and 
even sport, to the competitors may result 
from these trials of skill; bat the old heroic 
interest that investod the bow and the fea¬ 
thered shaft cannot be transferred to tho 
invisible bullet. Tho repeating rifle may be 
a triumph of mechanism, but tbe very fact 
of its perfection as a machine deadens interest 
in the spectator of the results. For effect, 
for proving strength as well os skill, the rifle 
and bullet can never fully take the place of 
bow and arrow. 

Nevertheless, the Japanese are no mean 
shots with the rifle and pistol It is said that 
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Hitotsubaehi, the last Shogun, coaid, with a nc*c officer has twice borne off the prise over 

revolver, bring down a hawk on the wing, the crack shot* of the Swine club. 

and, at the rifle-range at Yokohama, a Japa- W. E. 0. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

THE NOGE HOSPITAL. markedly, than in their attention to the im- 


■jVTOGE—pronounced Nungt!—was formerly 

’ a village about a mile, or a littlo more, 
from Yokohama; but now it ia a large suburb 
adjoining that fast growing town. Of old it 
waa confined to a few warehouses on the 
river's bank, a number of residences of offi¬ 
cials connected with Yokohama, and a donble 
row of modest but well-to-do shops which 
bounded the two aides of the road that 
arose steeply from the river’s edge, and cross¬ 
ed tho spur which separates the Yokohama, 
from the Kanagawa and Hodogaya, valley. 
Now the whole of the spur is oovered with 
buildings, there are several good wide strode, 
bridges connect it with Yokohama, and it ia 
aa busy a place its Yokohama itself. 

The Japanese authorities, whatever their 
shortcomings in some respects, have never 
neglected the interests of their countrymen 
in Yokohama Those who look back a few 
years, and call to mind what all the lower 
parts of Yokohama were, and then stand in 
the same locality now, and picture to them¬ 
selves the wretched and unwholesome dwell¬ 
ings built over the black, odorous, dis¬ 
ease-engendering canals, must find them¬ 
selves astonished at the improvements. Thead 
have been taking place, until the native town 
of Yokohama has become far superior to any 
other town or city of Asiatics east of India 
Towns that have been under tho charge of 
Europeans have of late years assumed more 
pleasant features than of yore throughout 
the East; but Yokohama though indebted 
to Europeans for the spirit of emulation 
aroused in the Japanese, lias become what it 
is under their own management and by their 
own enterprise. 

In our occasional notices of Yokohama it 
becomes necessary to allude to various phases 
of progress. There is nothing in which the 
Japanese are showing their good sense more 


provement of modical science. There is hard¬ 
ly a district throughout the entire empire 
in which there is not an hospital either in 
charge of a foreigner, or of native doctors 
instructed by foreigners. The people by no 
means universally go to the new style man, 
but they acknowledge their superiority, and 
the government insists upon all the hospitals 
being on the foreign principle. In Yedo the 
hospitals are numerous ; in Yokohama them 
is but one, which is ample for the wants of 
the town and neighbourhood. 

The Yokohama hospital was, until lately, 
close to tbs railway station in the native 
town. It has since been removed to a 
site somewhat out of the way, but altoge¬ 
ther preferable as a sanatorium, inasmuch 
as it is on the top of the Nog6 hill, 
without any surroundings of a deliterious 
character, and with pleasant country at the 
back, and sea breezes in ita front. It need 
not be, and it is not much of a building exte¬ 
riorly ; but it is admirably arranged inside. 
Dr. Simmons, under whoee superinten¬ 
dence it was originally founded, carefully 
designed the plan, and proridod for every 
want that his experience of foreign hospitals 
and of the peculiar people for whom he was 
acting, had shewn to exist. There was much 
to be got over before the hospital was origi¬ 
nally established; but when once it was final¬ 
ly determined upon, there was nothing the 
authorities would not do to make it a 
thoroughly undful institution; consequently 
Dr. Simmons took care that everything was 
so arranged, as to bo of the best practical 
value to the patients, to the nurses and to 
tho doctors. In such a journal as this, it 
were out of place to attempt to givo details 
of the internal management; and as may be 
Boon by the picture, there is no necessity to 
describe the building. Suffice it that we 
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mention the great dee ire of the Japanese me¬ 
dicos to take advantage of every item of me¬ 
dical science, as it is developed from day to¬ 
day. The student* are numerous and general¬ 
ly very attentive and intelligent; and in no 
country in the world is this science more 
likely to find able followers than here in 
Japan. Generally speaking they diagnose 
with promptness, and they treat their patients 
both medically and surgically with decision. 

This yoar thorn has been very little epi¬ 
demic of any kind in the neighbourhood of 
Yokohama; but in Kioto, Osaka, and several 
other large cities of the empire, there ha* 
been a good deal of small-pox. As an in¬ 
stance of the determination with which the 
authorities act in Yokohama, under judicious 
advice, we may mention that when it was 
reported that small-pox was becoming epi¬ 
demic, they consulted Dr. Simmons, who 
advised them at once to provide hospital 
accommodation specially for small-pox pa¬ 
tient* ; and having done so, to i*sne an order 
that the owner of every house in which 
small-pox appeared should at once report it, 
and tKni. every person so attacked should be 
immediately removed to the hospital. In order 
that there should be no mistake, a man was 
sent to every house to read the notification : 

it proved quite effectual. The cases 
were very few, but all were reported, and at 
onoe taken care of. It is also now made 
compulsory that children shall be vaccinated; 
and good lymph is provided to all doctor* 
who apply for it- In the actual decline of 
small-pox in this neighbourhood during the 
last three years we see the fruit of the late 
Dr. Newton’s onergctic action during the 
epidemic that had raged in 1871-2. He then 
induced the authorities to insist on vaccina¬ 
tion, and there has boon comparative abaenoe 
of the disease ever since. But the rule then 
established that children should be vaccin¬ 
ated had begun to bo disregarded. It is 
now, through the advice given by Dr. Sim¬ 
mons, again attended to, and it can only be 
with good reeults- 

We have said there is only one Japanese 
hospital in Yokohama; we should have said 
one General Hospital. There is another—a 
Lock Hospital, which is under the oare of Dr. 


Smyth, R. N., and this has also been a most 
valuable institution. 

TOJLU-JI, TAKANAWA. 

T AKANAWA is the district adjoining 
Shinagawa at the entrance of Tokei, 
and Tolcai-ji is the temple adjoining Tozen- ji, 
the original dwelling-place appropriated to 
the English Minister, the scene of tbo at¬ 
tack which has been so vividly described 
by Sir Rutherford Aloock, in his book, “ The 
Capital of the Tycoon." 

Several of the large temples of Takanawa 
have acquired fame of notoriety from their 
ownership or their events connected with 
them. This Tokai-ji has simply the credit of 
being foonded by a very famous priest, much 
venerated in his day, named Taknwan-osho, 
who lived during the reign of the third To- 
kugawa Shogun Tyemits’ about 220 years 
ago. The temple was the property of a 
■mall daimio namod Matx'daira Iki no kami, 
one of the relatives of Tokugawa. In front 
of the temple is a pine tree, famous as having 
been planted by Iyemitx’. The temple is ono 
I of the few which is properly kept op and 
I cared for among the many in that region 
which have been allowed to go to ruin. -The 
cemetery adjoining is one of the most exten¬ 
sive in Yedo. 

Kl’ROD A 51 NO HONRN-JI, KIOTO. 

T HIS is one of the most interesting spots 
in the most interesting city in Japan. 
Among its myriads of graves are those of 
men famous for everything that was esteem¬ 
ed virtuous in this country ; and a history of 
the worthies buried here, would be a history 
of the empire itself. One of the most cele¬ 
brated of the mighty dead who rest here m 
Kumagai Nawoxanc, the faithful friend and 
valiant retainer of Yoritomo, who 700 years 
ago founded the Shogunat at Kamakura. In 
his old age, Kumagai retired and became a 
priest, and this temple owns him as its foun¬ 
der. 

HAKIRAN-KAI-SHA, KIOTO. 

E VERY ONE who knows anything at all 
about Japan is aware that since the 
Mikado left Kioto, and took up his residence 
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in Tokei, the exclusiveness formerly observed 
with regard to Kioto has been qnite dis¬ 
sipated ! and that daring the spring of 1872, 
an exhibition was held there, which has boon 
refloated in 1878 and 1874, and that during 
the time these exhibitions were open, foreign¬ 
ers were made most welcome in every portion 
of the old city. It is the entrance to one of 
the edifice* in which these exhibitions were 
held that is depicted in the photograph. 

OO-ri'KUTA. SILK SHOP. 

VERY one who has read of the early days 
J of treaty intercourse in Japan, will call 
to mind the descriptions of the large silk 
shops of the capital. The principal onos 


wen those of Yetchigoya belonging to the 
great banker and merchant Mitsui, Dai 
inaru, and Yebisnya the last of which is that 
depicted in oar present member. Yebisn is 
the good of wealth, and the shop is called 
after him. In old days, it used to have his 
portly form painted on the- hanging curtains 
which Japanese were, and in many instanoes 
still are, wont to have in front of their shops; 
and all will remember the old shop at the 
corner opposite to tho street down which they 
turned from tho main street of Yedo, to go 
to Takiji. After the great fire, in which the 
old shop was consumed, the present struc¬ 
ture was bnilt, and it is the handsomest and 
bent building on the now boulevard. 


THE PERIOD. 

Monthlt Notes mm Local Pater*.. 


THE FORMOSA EXPEDITION. 

From the ‘'NutKin Skinjithi" of the 22 nd July. 

Memorial or Hibota Kajibo and Hirose 

TaME-OKI, Samurai OF THE KoCHt (ToSA) 
Ken TO THE 8A-1K. 

With tho most profound humility we bog 
to lay this paper before Your Excellencies 
the members of the Sa~iu. 

On a former occasion we risked the penal¬ 
ty of decapitation by venturing to make 
known to yon oar opinions, rndo and narrow 
as those o^ a frog in a well, in respect to tho 
condition of this country of late, and we have 
been now for some time waiting the decision 
of the Government. 

A report has lately reached us privately 
that in consequence of the expedition of our 
Government against Formosa, a Chinese fleet 
of several tens of war ships furnished with 
warlike engines and with provisions has al¬ 
ready assembled at Amoy and that it is their 
intention in no long time to drive ont the 
detachod body of troops sent by us against 
that island. This is of course merely the 
rumour of the streets, and insufficient to 
deserve oar credence, but if it shonld appear 
by any chance that it is trae, it is a matter 
of vital importance in regard to oar national 
security; and as faithful retainers we cannot 
look on in silence for a single day. We have 
therefore presumed again to lay oar views 
before you. 


Of course this is not the time to discuss 
whether the expedition against Formosa is 
advantageous or the reverse. It may however 
be observed that when it was first proposed, 
it was greatly talked over in capital and 
country, in town and village, some Arguing 
that, the expedition was premature, others 
maintaining that the time for it had gone by, 
and a feeling of insecurity took possession of 
the popular mind throughout the Empire. 
Whilst tho nation was speculating whether 
the expedition should he undertaken or not, 
the Government came to a decided resolution 
to chastise (the savages). The leaders of 
the force had already received their orders; 
the land and sea forces had assembled at 
Nagasaki; the cables were loosed and the ex¬ 
pedition was eager to start; when the Go¬ 
vernment suddenly changed their counsel 
and pot a stop to it. Hereupon there arose 
a loud debate between the nation and the 
Government which might be compared to 
the bubbling up of boiling water in & caul¬ 
dron. The counsel of the Government chang¬ 
ed again, and it was determined to proceed 
with the expedition. It has now set sail, 
and after confronting the billows, has, in a 
brief time, reached tho land of Taiwan. 
Since then daily reports of success have been 
brought to ns, and the result has been that 
the dens of the savages have been cleared 
out, the injuries done to the subjects under 
I our jurisdiction have been revenged ; and tho 
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Government hue fulfilled it* obligation to that the Chinese Government must luive been 
afford protection to its subjects guilty of deceiving our Government. Our 

These frequent clumgcs of purpose since rage mid gnashing of teeth at this thought 
the beginning of tho expedition are unparal- are beyond the power of words to express. 
Iclod either in ancient or in modern times. Not even by trampling to powder the four 
It is no doubt true that they were all attri- hundred provinces of China and massacring 
butablo to unavoidable) causes. Still, it must the inhabitants would our iron hearts be sa- 
bo observed that when a Government is aliout tisfied. How could wc shew our faces before 
to undertake a distant expedition beyond the the nation as faithful retainers if we did not 
Boas, it is nccccssary first of all that its justice devour the flesh and skin of tho Emperor of 
and expediency should be determined after China ? 

exhaustive deliberation ; and then a firm and Truly our country is this day in a critical 
unshnkeablo plan of action resolved upon, situation, and it is the most earnest desire of 
If this bo not done what confidence can the, jour sen ants that the Government, after 
nation repose in them afterwards ? how can fresh and mature deliberation, should despatch 
the welfare of the state be maintained ? or the Soyeshima once more to China to discuss this 
worjc of enlightenment proceed? These are question with the Chinese Government, and 
the reasons whv debate is continnal between ascertain which party is iu the right and 
Government and people. which is in wrong. It it should appear that 

Under these circumstances, while every* Soycshima’s previous negotiations were un» 
body was expecting that the land and sea satisfactory, and that our Government were 
forces would shortly return home in triumph, after all not to blame, having undertaken the 
having accomplished the objects of tho Ex- enterprise upon tho faith of them, the guilt 
pedition against Formosa, we hear the report woulu then rest with Soyeshima and it would 
that China is preparing for war and is about Q f course be necessary to give satisfaction to 
to attack us. But when our Ambassador the Chinese Government by resolutely cut- 
Soyeehima had an audience of the Emperor ting off his head and punishing all the other 
of China, the two questions of Corea and oflicials concerned. If however the Chinese 
Formosa were discussed, and the answer Government should prove to he in tho wrong, 
received was to the effect that as China had it will devolve upon our Government to semi 
no concern with these countries, Japan might an army to tnunplo under foot tho four hand* 
do what she pleased in the matter. This may rod provinces of China, to chop np the Km* 
have been merely a specious phase borrowed peror's flesh and skin, and every man eat his 
to serve the occasion, or it may bo that Soye- ,haro of it. In no other way can the Im- 
jima did not explain himself sufficiently. perial Glory be made to shine forth to the 

In our opinion it hi certain from tho Pro- world, or the name of true vassals be main* 
clamation which appeared in the newspaper tained by the snbjecta of the Empire. For 
lost year, and also from the fact that the these reasons, if Soyeshima is not despatched 
accounts received of the expedition from its n po n this mission without a day’s delay, how 
beginning, state that the Chinese troops ft hall this feelfcig of doubt aud insecurity 
received us in an extremely friendly way and throughout the Empire bo dispelled, 
even lent us their moral support, that the It would appear, moreover, if wo bclioTe 
Chinese Government has no concern with common report, that without waiting to be 
either Corea or Formosa. called upon by us for an explanation of the 

Now, however, it » plain that they look previous misunderstanding, the Chinese are 
upon Formosa as under tneir own jurisdiction, already sending troops to drive out oar un- 
snd object to our expedition against it as an supported force at Formosa and will after- 
arbitrary measure of this Government. They wards invade oor whole country, 
havo gone so far as to tuts insulting language Under these circumstances, if we procraa- 
towards our Government, as may be seen by tinate aud neglect to examine into the mis- 
the correspondences between the Government understanding of the previous embassy, or 
of Fukien and Chekiang with our General if we allow our detached force to remain un- 
Saigo. Up to this day we have been nnable supported, we shall draw upon ourselves in¬ 
to resolve our doubts as to whether this posi- creasing contempt and ridicule at home and 
tion of the Formosa enterprise isowing to tho abroad, and cause the foreign barbarians to 
Government not having sufficiently matured say of us, “ The vigour of this diriue coun¬ 
its counsels, or to Soyeshima not having come try which was formerly so conspicuous b** 
to a full understanding with the Chinese { now become so degenerate, that it has not a 
Government. If we allow that the Govern* single man left within its bounds." No one 
ment neglected nothing in their deliberations can know when the laughter will cease. Not 
and that Soyeshima also discharged his duty only so, but henceforward we should be ob* 
m a negotiator, it is unnecessary to prove | liged to submit to the control of the foreign 
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bar bar Lana in all matters relating to foreign 
relations, and before many years the whole 
nation would reach the extremo limit of 
pauperism and forlornness. 

For these reasons the Government should 
at once despatch Suyeehima on this mission, 
and should resolutely send fresh forces to 
support the detachment in Formosa. After* 
wards the reply given by China may force us 
to send an army of chastisement against her 
to conquer her four hundred provinces, or 
else how would we avoid disgrace in the eyes 
of all the oonntrie# of the world ? We think 
over this night and day with feelings of in¬ 
dignation and sorrow, and are unable by 
reason of it to sleep or to eet. 

It has further come to our knowledge that 
the warriors of China commonly sav among 
themselves, “ Of late years Japan has been 
making great reforms and is rapidly pro¬ 
gressing towards civilization, she will doubt- 
fras soon be a wealthy and powerful country. 
Now Japan being our neighbour and from 
ancient times a resolute and warlike nation, 
if anything takes place in our present rela¬ 
tions with her which may give us an opening 
and if we do not seize this opportunity to 
conquer her, she will be a great anxiety to 
China at some future time." 

Now, as the warriors of China commonly 
rogard our country in this way, and, as we 
on our side reciprocate this feeling of sus¬ 
picion, the best plan will be to seize the 
present opportunity to' oonquer China, or 
else will not the anxiety to Japan become 
still more increased ? A man of old ha* said, 
*• Opportunity allows not the insertion of a 
tingle hair.” We are in a highly critical 
position, for if we take the initiative in this 
enterprise we shall control others, if wc are 
left behind we shall be controlled by them. 
A man of old has said, “ Without a foreign 
enemy or other external anxiety a country is 
overthrown." So that it would appear that 
a hostile country or an external anxiety con¬ 
duces to the wealth and power of a country. 
The reason is that a nation without an enemy 
or cause of anxiety from without, lapses both 
high and low into sloth and effeminacy, and 
confusion of all kinds is the result which 
renders the country more easily swallowed 
up by conquest. Ancient and modern history 
afford numerous examples of this. Our own 
country in* spite of its radical reforms, im¬ 
provements and general progress towards 
civilization, is under the influence of a long 



vigour to fall to the ground. 

These great and pressing enterprises would 
rouse up the ancient vigour of the divine 
land, would cause all classes to make frugality 


a main object, and would unite the minds of 
the people. Otherwise how can the safety of 
the divine country be devised ? or how snail 
the foundation be laid to enable her to take 
her place among the nations of the world P 

There is another matter which unceasingly 
causes us deep sighs. There was perhaps 
never a time when we had such grave cause 
for anxiety from abroad as at present. Yet 
in looking over the list of military and naval 
officers from Saigd downwards, I find that 
one third have been taken off the active ser¬ 
vice list. What can this mean^ At a time 
when the Empire should not be left unpro¬ 
tected for a single day, we cannot understand 
why the Government should neglect them and 
allow their ranks to remain empty. In the 
case of the men who gave distinguished proofs 
of their loyalty in the war of 1868 no remarks 
of ours are required. 

We trust that the honorable members of 
the Sa-in will as soon as possible favour us 
with their illustrious views, that they may 
explain to us the present attitude of China 
which wo have heard of by popular rumour, 
and the reason for allowing to remain unem¬ 
ployed the higher officers of the army. That 
our doubts in this respect may be dissolved 
by your honored instruction is our constant, 
earnest wish. It is with great fear that we 
venture thus to offend against your dignity. 

Japan Mad, 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 

The Second Annnal Meeting of this So¬ 
ciety was held at the Grand Hotel YokoEama, 
on Wednesday evening the 15th July, 1874. 

The chair was taken by the President, J. 
C. Hepburn Esq. M. D. shortly before nine 
o'clock. 

The Minntes of the last General Meeting 
having been confirmed, a Draft of Rules, 
submitted by the Council, was read and dis¬ 
cussed clause by clause. Having boon 
amended in Beveral points, it was finally 
passed as a whole on tho motion of the Rev. 
Dr. Brown, seconded by Sir Harry 8. 
Parkes, and adopted. 

Tho Annual Report of tho Council, toge¬ 
ther with the Treasurer’s account, was then 
presented, as follows:— 

Szcoxd Anttual Report. 


The Council of the Asiatic Society of Ja¬ 
pan, in presenting their second Annnal Re¬ 
port, fee! much satisfaction in recapitulating 
tho facts which prove that tho organization 
was not uncalled for, neither has it been un¬ 


appreciated. 

The First Number of the Society’s Transac¬ 
tions is so much in demand that it has 
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found necessary to print another edition in 
order to Kitisfy the requirements of readers 
at a distance. Thu necessity fur this will be 
ob\ iatt.il, ns regards the forthcoming number, 
by issuing a huger edition at tint. 

The following Papers have been read at the 
Regular Meetings :— 

•* The Worm Springs of Kns&tsu," by Cap¬ 
tain Leon Dcacliaruma. 

“ Dr. Kaempfer'a History of Japan by 
R. G. Watson, Eatj. 

“ The Sword of Jarnn : its History and 
Traditions by T. It. I). McClatehic, Esq. 

“ Constructive Art in Japan;*’ by R . H. 
Bran ton, Esq. 

“ Ycxo: a Description of the Iahi-hari 
River, and the New Capital, SaUporoby 
Captain Bridgford R. M. A. 

“The Shinto Temples of Ise;" by E. M. 
Satow, Esq. 

“ The Games and Sports of Japanese chil¬ 
dren ;■* by Prof. W. E. Griffis. 

“Winds and Currents in the Vicinity of 
the Japanese Islands ;** by Captain A. U. 
Brown. 

“ Notes of a Journey in Hitachi, ShimAsa, 
and Kadzusa;” by C. W, Laurence, Esq. 

“ Deep-sea Soundings in the Pacific by 
Captain Belknap, U. S. H. 

'* Has Japanese an Affinity with Aryan 
Languages V” by W. G. Aston, Esq. 

“ On the Increase of the Horn of Japan 
by Dr. Savatier. 

" Meteorological observations of Yokohama 
from 1863 to 1869 inclusiveby Dr. Hep- 
barn. 

“ A Journey in North East Japanby 
Captain Blakiston, late R. A. 

The following paper has been received, and 
will lie read next session. 

“ Meteorological observations on the Sta¬ 
tion Nagasaki for 187*2by—Goerts, Eaq. 

Of the interest and value of these Papers 
there has lieen ample proof in the increased 
numbers of Resident Members, and of these 
who attend the Meetings of tho Society and 
partake in the discussions,—the substance of 
which, in the words of the speakers them- 
Helves, will be found incorporated in tho 
Minutes. 

Fifty-scveu new Members havo been added 
to the Society since the lust Report, making 
the preacut unuibcr 168. 

The Treasurer’s account shows a satisfac¬ 
tory balance to the Society’s credit, of 
f oaO.22, which amount, however, is subject 
to an niqicoprintion of $300 for the increase 
of the Librniy. 

A Rev ision of the Constitution and By- 
Li w* has been made, mid the result will In- 
printed in conjunction with this RojH.u-t, 


Tho important subject of luctcorologienl 
observation lias given rise Li u Correspond- 
once with the Signal Bureau ut Washington, 
and tho appointment of a Coiniuittec of this 
Society to bring tho matter to the uolicu of 
the J&panctio Authorities. The Council con¬ 
sider the plan of synchronous observations, 
according to tho scheme of tho Vienna Con¬ 
ference, so important that they foci no hesita¬ 
tion in commending the advocacy of it to 
the consideration of their successors in office. 

Some valuable contributions have been 
made to the Library and Museum ; but tho 
Council feel that, at Bomo suitable time dur¬ 
ing the coming year, a resolute effort should 
be made to do something effective in regard 
to both theac departments ; also, perhaps, to 
provide a building suitable for the Society's 
business. Meanwhile they have to acknow¬ 
ledge the courtesy of tho Managers of tho 
Grand Hotel in furnishing gratuitously con¬ 
venient accommodation for the holding of 
periodical Meetings. 

On behalf of tho Council, 

Ed. W. SYLE. 


Hon. 

Six. 

Asiatic Sociktt or Japan. 


ltcceipla and Expenditure 1st January to 30 Ik 
June, 1874. 

Dr. 


To Balance in hand 1st January ... . 

H Subscriptions ooUecttxl from 132 mean 

ben at $3 . .. 

m Donations for Library.. ... . 

,, „ Museum ... ... . 

1296.00 

660.00 

30.00 

15.00 


$1,000.60 

tv. 


By Sundry Furniture bought. 

H Printing, Stationery, Advertising, Ac. 

„ Grand Hotel, rent of rooui, Ac . 

„ Wages of Curator, 6 month at Jo ... 
,. Fire Insurance (KJO to SfOtb Apnl, 
1870. 

$ 5800 
182.38 
moo 
30.00 

8.00 

M Balance. 

41438 

586.22 


$1,000.60 


llKKutitr Cora. 

lion. Treasurer ji/o Aw. 

To Balanov ilcpi sited in the Hongkong 

ami Shnngltsi Bank. $586.22 

Tho uduplion of this Rcjvort having been 
moved by Mr. Goodwin, and seconded by 
Mr. Wilkin, was agreed to, nml the Chaivmnn 
appointed a Committco (o nomiuatc the 
officers for the ensuing venr, whose reconi- 
mcuihilion of the following gentlemen was 
adoptnl. 
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President. —Rev. 8. R. Brown, D D. 

Vice Presidents .—Sir Harry 1’ark os, K.C.B., 
and C. W. Goodwin, Esq. 

Council. —J. C. Hepburn, Eaq., M.D., A. 
J. Wilkin, Esq., W. G. Howell, K*,., R. H. 
Brunton, Esq., and T. Walsh, Esq. 

Treasurer. —J. Thurburn, Esq. 

Correspondinj Secretary. —Rev. E. W. Syle. 

Itccortling Secretary. —Q. A. Pole, Esq. 

A vote of thanks having been accorded to 
the late Council for tho successful conduct 
of affairs which had marked their administra¬ 
tion, expressing at the tamo time regret at 
tho retirement of Dr. Heplturn from the 
Presidency, the meeting terminated. 


TOKOIIAMA. 

July 4-th, being the anniversary of the in¬ 
dependence of the U. S. the usual salutes were 
fired at 12 noon, American residents com¬ 
mencing at an early hour to show their res¬ 
pect for the day by exploding crackers, and 
other detonating fire-works. 


During the storm on Friday night a large 
portion of the bluff at tho roar of the village 
of Ishikawa fell in, and it is said, buried 
sonic fifteen houses, and hi'led several 
poisons. 


A case of considerable commercial impor¬ 
tance lm» been beard in H. B. M. Provincial 
Court before Assistant Judge Goodwin. Tho 
plaintiffs are Messrs Walsh, Hall A Co., and 
the defendant, Mr. Pitman. The plaintiffs 
sue for a sum of 8D,00Q for breach of contract, 
defendant, as they allege, having refused to 
take delivery of a certain quantity of 18,0U0 
blankets. 


Tho case of Wahh Hall A Co., V. Pitman 
A Co., lias been decided by judgment living 
emlered for tho plaintiffs for tlio sum for 
84,000. 


of Albrecht by the King of Saxony. Mr. 
Zuppc's assiduity in the business connected 
with his post, and his universal courtesy to 
all with whom lie lias come in contact, have 
woll earned for him this merited distinction. 


It IS reported that tho Vasco da Oam a has 
made tho remarkably quick passage, between 
this port and Sun Kranciaco, of 16 days, 17 
hours. 


On Thursday 22nd July, an organ recital 
waa given in Christ Church, Yokohama. It 
was originally intended to defray the expenses 
connected with removing the organ; bat 
funds for this purpose having boon obtained 
by other means, the recital was free. There 
was a good attendance, and tho audience 
fully appreciated the excellent performance 
on the orgnn by Mr. Durny. It has bocn 
said that Mr. Durny is tho best organist east 
of Calcutta, and that he is tho only gentleman 
in the East capable of giving dne effect to 
Bach’s fugues. All musicians will acknow¬ 
ledge that those arc high encomiums; but 
thoy are fairly earned, as all who hav© had 
the pleasure of hearing him will admit. The 
vocal performance was, also, well worthy of 
i mention. 


An advertisement of the Yokohama Race 
Club Committee announces the closing, on 
the 31st inst., of a stake* to be callod the 
Yokohama Derby, to bo run at the autumn 
meeting. We are not sufficiently as fait as 
to tho affairs of the Race Club to be able to 
give any details; bnt tho fact of a stakes 
closing so long before the mooting, is evidence 
that the Committee propose to institute a 
race which shall be, to \okohama, what the 
Derby is to Epsom. Tho present Committee 
have, on all occasions, made great efforts to 
provide good sport, and to satisfy all parties. 
Their present announcement shows that they 
; arc by no means inclined to relax their endea¬ 
vours to secure a result, which has proved 
, unattainable to so many previous Committeos. 


On Monday evening the Now Temperance 
Hall was opened, Sir Harry Barken taking 
tho chair. Tho meeting was addressed by 
several reverend gentlemen, and some instru¬ 
mental and vocal music performed by some 
amateurs who kindly came forward to assist, j 
Although each one among us may have his { 
own views concerning tectotalism, yet all r 
must agree that any institution which tends 
to reduce the number of customers at the low 
Yokohama grog-shops is cft|wblo of doing in¬ 
finite good in the community. 

Mr. ZaPPB, the German Consul for Yoko¬ 
hama; has been created n Knight of the order 


TOKF.I. 

II, M. S. Sytcia is to leave to day for a 
surveying expedition in the neighbourhood 


•Tho following description of tho girl 
nfpturcd by the Japanese in Formosa is taken 
from tho AVssAis Shiujiski :— 

“When our troopa marched against the 
Boutan trilics they found all their houses 
vacant, and met none of them aavo a young 
girl, who was hiding behind a tree, having 
lost her way in the general flight. She was 
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taken to head-quarters, where she waa asked 
her name and place of abode; hot it seemed 
impossible to understand her speech. She 
remained at the camp some days, and was 
sent on to Japan in charge of officers return¬ 
ing from tho expedition. By them she was 
handed over at Hanchi-jimu-kiyoku, which 
office has remitted her to the care of Okura 
Kihachiro, as stated in the notification. She 
is in her eleventh or twelfth year; her features 
are amall, though her face is very plump. 
Her complexion is of a deep bronzo colour, 
tho noac Hat, the cheek bones high, tho eyes 
very sharp, and the head short. She curls 
her hair with linen, in which feathers are 
stuck, and wears two red bulls in each of her 
earn, and a ring on each hand. She is clothed 
in a dress of dark blue cotton, with long 
sleeves, anil wears also a sort, of apron which 
coven* the loins. She wears no covering for 
the feet. She has 1 no rules of propriety or 

E olitcncss, and is very fond of fish. In short, 
cr countenance is very ugly, and resembles 
much tlmt of our Yezo people, or the African 
race. But she is a very fortunate girl, because 
she has escaped the troubles of tho battle- field, 
and receives our kind favours. 


Okubo Ichiwo, Cliiji of Tokei-fu, lias noti¬ 
fied that for ten days from tins 1st July an 
exhibition will bo open at the old military 
camp of the country Yasaku-mori, Shinano. 


On Tuesday evening, the 7th inat., an ex- 
hibition of brilliantly illuminated pictures of 
foreign lands, was held at the Mikado's 
Palace, by one of tho professors of the Kai 
Sci Gakko, and tho two hands of tho Naval 
Academy were present to furnish music for 
the occasion. Tho large and olegantly-cnrpct- 
cd reception-rooms of the Palace, wore selected 
as the plan; of exhibition, and were so ar¬ 
ranged ns to show off the beautiful views to 
good advantage; bill screens were placed 
about the stcroopticon and ami other instru¬ 
ments, which stood in tho centre of tho room, 
and tho pictures. 

Tho Emperor and Empress were ushered 
into tho room, followed by quite an impres¬ 
sive retinue, consisting chiefly of young ladies 
dressed in white*, with their long, dark hair 
streaming behind, and broad red and blue 
sashes encircling their waists; the effect was 
really very pretty, and quite unique, ns this 
charming procession of fair ones, entered, 
and quietly seated themselves behind his 
Maje&ty, while the band struck up the “Mi¬ 
kado’s Hymn,” and tho word “Welcome" 
with the brilliant light fell upon the curtain. 

Tlic chief officer* of the A'foon'Wi.*, or 1 lease¬ 
hold Di*|nrtnicnt, sat on the op|>ositi* side of 
the room from Ill’s Majesty, mill n little to 


tho right a few attendants were also placed. 
Tokuduigi, the Lord Chamberlain, and several 
other high officers, were in attendance on 
His Majesty; and everything passed off in a 
very pleasant and social manner, there being 
nothing stiff or formal, and yet there waa a 
subdued stillness and becoming dignity about 
it all. 

At the outset, dissolving views were exhi¬ 
bited, showing Windsor Castle, Sandringham 
Hall, tho Parliament Houses, and other 
English and Scottish places of interest, dur¬ 
ing which tho band played ** God save the 
Queen.” 

Mr. Hatekcyamn, (who accompanied tho 
Etnlrttssy in all their KunqHwn experiences, 
and at their various court-receptions Ac, 
abroad), sat near Hi* Majesty, and explained 
all tho views ns they were announced, desig¬ 
nating, at the same time, tin* |«rticulsr plaeen 
visited by the Kmlsissy, and enlivening the 
occasion by little incidents of their experience. 

After nearly a hundred of the various well 
known scenes in Europe and America had 
been shown, interspersed with some very 
curiuus revolving chrotnntro|>es, and an ocean 
scene which was particularly impressive by 
the magnesium light, n few very comic move¬ 
able figures were introduced, which created 
considerable merriment among the fair ones 
of the white-robed retinne. sitting to the left, 
though they were very subdued and dignified 
in their expression of it. 

The exhibition lasted an hour and twenty 
minutes, and wna so well enjoyed by all pre¬ 
sent, that it only seemed a little too brief. 
His Majesty was pleased, and it was also a 
pleasure* to those who gave tho exhibition to 
have the privilege of doing so under such 
agr cable and happy circumstances. 


On Tuesday last, a Itanqiiet was given at 
1 lnma-go-ten, to the teacher* of the Go-Guk- 
ko, the rooms and gardens being thrown oj>en. 
Tho coin|winy assembled in the long banquet¬ 
ing ronm facing I he gardens, and, Insides tho 
tcachem, included many of the Moinbusho 
officials. Mr Yanigimnto. the Director of 
the school, occupied the chair, supported by 
Dr. D. Murray, tulviser to the Mom l*ti*dio, 
und Mr*. Tanaka (who wa* the only lady 
present), her courage in facing the element*, 
living especially gratifying to t hose assembled. 
Mr. Tanaka, Minister of Education, wa* in 
the vice-chair, Mr. Jlatakcyanui, Director of 
the Kaisei-Gakko, aim* being present. 

After discussing tho —Mr. Ysitigi- 

moto. after the usual loyal toasts. proposed tho 
In -nil h of Mr. Tanaka, who replii-d in n few 
well chosen remarks, (suiitinir out that there 
must Ik* dunplctocoulideucelictw-is-ii the teach¬ 
er* and the directors in order to ensure »ueccss. 
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The teachers were next on the list, afld Mr. 
Yanigimoto, in proposing the toast, coupled 
with it the name of the teacher of the first 
class of each department. Mr. Weiller re¬ 
sponded for Uio English department, saying 
that Mr. Tansies had struck the key-note 
when he alluded to the necessity of complete 
confidence between teachers and directors. 
Ho was able, lie said, to assure the company 
that every teacher now in the Go Gakko did 
his utmost to assist the scholars in acquiring 
the knowledge they sn eagerly sought. Dr. 
Moaner replied for the French department, 
llerr Taselnffsky for the German, and Mr. 
Menchikuff for the Russian, each and nil tes¬ 
tifying to the perseverance of the scholars 
and the pleasure tlicv hud in assisting them 
in their studies. l easts followed in quick 
succession. Dr. Murray and Mr. Hatakavama 
both addressing the company at some length, 
and, with " The Ladies,’* all retired to the 
drawing rooms adjoining, where an hour*B 
pleasant conversation, in which Mm. Tanaka 
gracefully took part, filled up the time till 
the shades of evening fell, and the company 
departed. 

About 9 o'clock P. M. on the 14th. January 
of this year, an attack was made on Iwakura, 
U-daijin, at Kuichigai, while passing in a 
carriage. The would-be assasina were arrested, 
and, after trial, were condemned to death. 
They wi re in consequence la-heeded on tho 
9th. July. Their names ore as follows: Take- 
ichi-Wuma-kichi. Tnkeichi-Kikuma, Yama- 
taki-Noriwo, Huimazaki-Nawokata, Shimo- 
mure- Yoshiuki, 1-wada-Mnsakske, Nakani- 
shi-Shigvmum, Nnkaynma-Yasumichi, and 
Sawsda-Yetsnyatn. All these nine men were 
Shizoku of Kochi ken. The following ib tbo 
written order from Shi-ho-sho. “In con¬ 
sequence of the abandonment of the Coroan 
Expedition, you felt diacouteiitcd and intend¬ 
ed treacherously to agitato the Government, 
by killing Iwakura, Udaijin. You formed a 
conspiracy, and attacked him at Kuichigai 
on the night at tho 14th January. You are 
therefore degraded from the Shizoku and 
sentenced to death. 

15th Jolt. 

On Wednesday at -six P. a dinner 
Was given to the Btudents of the Kaisei 
Gakko, by their enterprising director, Mr. 
Hatakcyama. About 250 persons were 
gathered together in the large dining-hftll of 
the institution, and after many good things 
were served up in European style, a little 
speech-making was indulged in for tho plea¬ 
sure and encouragement of the students. 

None of the foreign professors were present, 
aa the occasion was strictly Jnjwmcac; and as 


the instructors of the Kaisei Gakko and Go 
(lakko had their little entertainment at Hama- 
goten a short time since, it was no more than 
fair, that the students who make up the 
heart and body of the institution, should also 
have their own little pleasure previous to the 
breaking up for the summer vacation. 

Mr. Hatakcyama made the first speech of 
ilia evening. He commended the students 
for the progress they had made during the 
past year, and for the satisfactory manner in 
which they had paased the recent examina¬ 
tions. He thought it was only fitting that at 
the close of their duties for the term, they 
should bo gathered together at a parting so¬ 
cial meeting such as the present. They 
i should tako encouragement fro/n what they 
had already achieved, and persevere id their 
studies, so that tho Kaisei Gakko might be¬ 
come the centre of educational influence for 
the capital and the country at large. 

Education was the basis of civilization, and 
as patriotic citizens of their country, as well 
as for their own self-culture, they should 
seek to develop in Japan all thoae higher in¬ 
terests consequent upon sound learning. 
Formerly, education in Japan was at a very 
low ebb, and many persons thought that 
when tho country was opened, groat disaster 
and war would be brought upon it ; but now, 
just the reverse of what was feared, has cotno 
to pass, and foreigners have brought ns now 
life, Bcience, commerce, and civilization. 

Let ns do the best that we can with our 
better privileges, to make Japan the equal of 
the highest nations of the Western world; 
and the grand opportunity of doing so rests 
mainly with tho students, whoso search is 
sftcr knowledge, and who will introduce a 
higher intellectual life and spirit. 

And Japanese students have so far com¬ 
pared very favourably with those of other 
countries; for very many students of foreign 
lands arc not as bright and industrious as 
they should be. And though the privileges 
of study in England and America, for ex¬ 
ample, are great, yet unfortunately they are 
not always so well improved as we might 
think. Let us. then, do the best we can, and 
if possible,‘equal students of foreign coun¬ 
tries. 

After this speech, Mr. Hamao, one of the 
Kangi directors, addressed the students; and 
the long Examination Report of all the stud¬ 
ents was read aloud, giving the “general 
average" of eacl}, in all tho studies. This 
was listened to with equal interest, and at the 
close a burst of joyous applause broke from 
all the students, which sliook the building. 
During Mr. Hatakeynma’s speech, there were 
also frequent outbursts of boyish enthusiasm. 
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Other short addressee were also made bj Mr. 
Site and Mr. Komnra on the part of the 
students, and then the pleasant gathering dis¬ 
persed. 


The usual holidays in the public offices 
commenced this week, half of the officials 
being absent till the 15th August, the re¬ 
mainder enjoying vacation till the 15th of the 
following month, when the whole force will 
resume duty. 


Thk various Ken-rei, and other officials, 
who are to take part in the deliberations of 
the new Parjiament, are daily arriving in 
Tokei. The Parliament, is to commence its 
first session in September. 


Bv the outgoing steamer, Professor W. E. 
Gri&a, latf of the Kaisei Gakko, returns to 
the U. S. During the period Mr. Griffis has 
been resident in this country (nearly four 
years), he has always devoted his most 
strenuous exertions to securing, as far as in 
him lay, the welfare of this country, and has 
earned, not only the friendship of his co- 
workers, but the appreciation and good-will 
of those authorities, under whom his labour* 
were carried on. Mr. Griffis has been a most 
fruitfnl writer on this country, nearly all the 
United States magazines publishing articles 
from his pen It is no secret cither, that to 
him the Yokohama journals have'often been 
indebted for news of a reliable and interesting 
character : on one occasion his nbilitic* being 
fully displayed in & scries of articles on Educa¬ 
tion, which, at the time, created considerable 
interest. Those of our readers familiar with 
Mr. Griffis’ stylo must havo often noticed 
evidence* of his facile pen in the*o columns, 
and, while by his departure, wc thus lose a 
valued contributor, and Tokei a genial mem¬ 
ber of its society, tho country loses an earnest 
and sincere friend. Mr. Griffis will, though 
absent from Japan, still devote himself to the 
stndy of its history, and, in this, as in all 
other pursuits, we wish him every success. 


Tho post of Professor of Astronomy at tlic 
Kaiaci-Gakko, vacant by tho departure of M. 
Lopisaior, has been conferred upon M. Klotz, 
Lieutenant do Vaisscau, who has two year*' 
leave of absence, from his Government. In 
consequence of tho fact that, previous to the 
departure of M. Lepissier, the scholars were 
unable to continue their studies, owing to the 
sickness of their Professor, M. Klotz will 
commence his course of tuition on the 1st prox. 


GENERAL SEWS. 

rflHK principal topic of intercut in Japan, dur- 
J. ing the month of July, lias boon the For¬ 


mosan Expedition. As, however, very little 
is known for certain respecting tlic state of 
feeling between China and Japan, we publish 
some of tho from tha Tokei Journal, 

upon the subject. 


Formosa. 

July 2nd. 

We learn from China, on unexceptionable 
authority, that the Chinese Government first 
decided to oppose the Japanese Mission by 
force of arm*, and even made sundry prepara¬ 
tions. Second thoughts seem to have produ¬ 
ced cooler resolutions, nnd the Government, 
through the Tsung-li-ynmcn. ha9 written to 
Yanngiwara, tho representative of Japan at 
Shanghai, informing him that his efforts to 
preserve peace, without foregoing tho right 
of Japan to send a Mission to aboriginal For¬ 
mosa, were fully appreciated. They oxpres- 
sc t strong hopes that he might lie successful. 
The same mcsiugo was sent l»y the Provincial 
authorities. This scorns to show licit the Chi¬ 
nese Government is a little fearful of actual 
hostilities. Tho hope that Yunagiwn n may 
be successful in maintaining peace, without 
foregoing the right of Japan to send a Mis¬ 
sion to aboriginal Formosa, would appear to 
show that the action of the Tsnng-li-ynmen 
will be such as to allow Yanagiwura to bo na 
successful ns desired, llcnco we judge tliat 
China does no< mean to fight nnd that every¬ 
thing will be done to satisfy Japan. Much now 
depends upon Yanngiwara, and ao important 
is tho crisis in onr opinion, that wo could 
wish that Okuma himself had gone to China 
in place of Yiuiagiwara. The latter is without 
that experience which tho former would have 
been able to bring to bear upon the discus- 
•ion between the two countries with bo much 
effect. 


Tha latest newB from Formosa ia to tho 
16th June which announces that tlic Japanese 
forces havo advanced farther into the Bontan 
and Kousakoat country, and liavo gained a 
series of victories, twenty-six heads being 
proof of the prowess of tlic soldiers. 

The Japanese marched into tho country in 
three columns, and they have now firmly 
established themselves -in aboriginal For¬ 
mosa, having selected positions of undoubted 
strength. A large quantity of small arms 
was taken to Formosa by tho Mission for the 
purpose of arming the friendly aboriginals, 
who, being incorporated in tho Japanese 
army, will swell its numbers to 7,000 men, 
thoroughly capable of overcoming any force 
brought against them by China. 
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Certain persons have, from time to time, 
made the most extraordinary statements with 
reference to the Chinese troops. We have 
been told that they were armed with the 
finest breechltiudiiio weapons; that, their drill 
was only to 1 m? compared to that of European 
troops ; and that they, as well as the Japanese 
soldiers, were fairly disciplined. Tho follow¬ 
ing, from a Taiwnnftio correspondent, shows 
that these statements are somewhat imagina¬ 
tive ; and strengthens us in oar opinion that 
Japan has nothing to fear from China in ac¬ 
tual conflict. 

From time to time there have been arrivals of 
•t<'iu»PT« and junks at Taiwanfoo with detachments 
of soldiers, anna, and ammunition, until I am in¬ 
formed there are now 20.0U0 Chinese troops in the Is¬ 
land. to suppress rebellion or defend it against in¬ 
vaders. The 3,000 or 4,000 troops sent to C lianghoe 
to quell the disturbances there, have nut returned 
to Taiwnnfuo with the Chcntai, but await the ripen¬ 
ing of the rioc crop in that district, with a view to 
securing it for their own benefit. This fact is in¬ 
teresting. in so far as it shews how Chinese troops 
arc paid and fed, or rather left to pay and fend 
themselves—contrary to all discipline and proper 
control. About one-half of the Fokioncse troops 
are armed with rifles and one-half with matchlocks, 
the Formosa uien having only hows and arrows and 
spears ; but it is one thing to put rifles ami sword 
bayonets into the hands of the Chinese, and quite 
another thing to expect that they will keep them 
well and understand their use. I observe that those 
who have them always keep the hayoaets fixed, 
sometimes with scabbard and sometimes without it, 
and lug the combined arm about just as they would 
one of the their long spear*,, with a bit of paper 
stuck in the land, and the lock rusted up. They 
are not oppressed with platoon exercise nor com¬ 
pany drill, and blaze aluut with blank cartridge in 
the most promiscuous manner outside their bamvrk 
gate, just like a lot of boys with toy cannon. One 
iuiui may have a percussion rifle, while his next 
neighbour laWxirs away for an indefinite period of 
time trying to fire off An old matchlock with a fuse 
male of hempen rope, the disadvantages of the lat¬ 
ter not Udng in any way discouraging to the simple 
minded " brave.” 

It was distinctly announced by the China 
press that Shin-pnu-chan has started for For¬ 
mosa to order the Japanese forces to leave or 

-, an expressive blank, which, wo 

suppose, means "fight.” The Hongkony Prt»» 
says:— 

” Two Chinese of rank, named Shin and Pan, with 
Messrs. P. Giquel and Segouzac, have just arrived 
at Tai-wan-foo. Shin bears the rank of Chin cAdi 
or Imperial Commissioner, and was formerly con¬ 
nected with the Arsenal at Foochow, These two 
Chinese officials are said to have been sent to in¬ 
spect certain fortifications- It was generally un¬ 
derstood that they were coming to treat with the 
Japanese, and very probably they have their cre¬ 
dentials in their pockets, to bo used as circum¬ 
stances should require.*’ 

18 Jolt. 

We learn from a Shanghai contemporary 


that the Chinese are making great preparations 
at Woosung for the anticipated invasion by 
the Japanese. Wo learn that torpedoes are 
being prepared, and that strong fortifications- 
of mud are being thrown np. ,lt is almost 
beyond the range of possibility that these 
defences will lie required; for the Formosan 
difficulty is on the point of being settled, if 
an urrangvment has not alheady been con¬ 
cluded. 

25 Jclt. 

We have still but little news with regard 
to the Formosan Mission, though every thing 
is prospering as well as could bo desired. A 
regiment of infantry has been despatched to 
Formosa, to fill up the vacancies caused by 
death and sickness, and, during the tire past 
ten days, two ships, one from Shinagawn, 
and another from Osaka, have been des¬ 
patched to Formosa with ample provisions 
for tho troops, to last till January next. 
There is no doubt the troops are well able to 
live on tho produce of the country they oc¬ 
cupy; but tne supplies now despatched will 
set at rest all doubts on this score. Shen 
Pan Chan, with his foreign assistants, lias 
left Taiwanfoo for Liang-kiaa. It was re¬ 
ported in the Yokohama journal that he had 
with him 1,800 troops; bat this is an error— 
he has only an ordinary escort of honour. 
It is probable that, in view of recent events, 
lie will return to Foochow, there to consult 
with General Lc Gcndrc, who left this in the 
Great U>}>\tblic, en route for that port. To 
enable tho General to meet the Chinese on 
equal footing he has been made High Com¬ 
missioner, with a rank abovo that held by 
any one connected with the Formosan Mis¬ 
sion, not even excepting General Saigo or 
Admiral Akimatx. He has powers, specially 
accorded him, to make some arrangement 
with the Chinese authorities with respect to 
the Mission, and from his known diplomatic 
abilities, the thorough knowledge he posses¬ 
ses of the Chinese character ana methods of 
conducting official business, and the high 
esteem in which ho is held by the Chinese 
Government—a fact which we can prove at 
the proper time—we should, had we no other 
grounds, augur the success of his undertaking. 

The Mombusho has issued a notice that, 
in consequence of the deterioration of the 
lymph used in vaccination, through tho use 
of vaccine matter which has passed through 
many persons, pure matter will be furnished 
on application to the department. 


office of the N Vih-jmAi. 
me, TokeL 
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Suction V. 

l T tiiis time n surprising occurrence hap- 
-iY pened, which caused a good deal of ex- 
citcmcnt, and unsettled their minds again. 
On the first day of the* new year, I he* Indy 
mirmr in the tcmplo of Knsuga was spon¬ 
taneously shattered to pieces. The people 
were greatly perplexed, und took it for a 
(mil omen of events about to arise. The whole 
empire was filled with bupcraitilinuH fears. 
The Mikado presented offerings to the temple, 
and a magnificent service was performed in 
order to promote the welfare and pence of 
the empire. 

During the previous year, the foreign 
ministers had asked for ground on which to 
build their residences in Yedo. The Gorojin 
Ando lent them a largo apace at (toten- 
yarna, where was a yashiki belonging to 
Tokngavra Shogun, for the purpose. Hut 
Hori Oribe-no Kami, the principal Minister 
of Foreign Affairs opposed him and frequent¬ 


ly counselled him against it. The latter was 
the most distinguished man in the Tnkugawa 
government; but Amin, who now ruled as 
arbitrarily as Ii Chin jo had formerly done, 
became enraged with him. and ordered him 
to lie imprisoned, although no crime or fault 
was alleged against him. 

This treatment so mused the indignation 
of the faithful Ifori, that he committed sui¬ 
cide, leaving an admirable letter of remon* 
( stninco. lint it bad no effect upon Ando. 
Many of Hori’a retainers resolved to kill 
Amlo. not out of revenge, but to remove from 
the Tokngnwa, and the empire, such a tyrant. 
They form<s| n eons piracy of seven men, who 
waited their opportunity; nnd strangely 
enough that opportunity came on the anni¬ 
versary of their lord's death. On the 13th 
day of the 1st month, as Ando was passing 
the gate of Sukushita in a kungn, attended by 
numerous retainers, one of the cioisjiirntois 
Seed a gun at him. but missis) his aim. Se¬ 
ven men then rushed bravely forward, and 
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each making for the knngn, one of the ba&rera 
was immediately cat down. Ando, greatly 
alarmed, was about to leave the conveyance, 
when he received a severe wound on the 
ahoalder from one of the conspirator*. The 
retainers rallied round him, but he escaped 
with difficulty. They stood against the con¬ 
spirators and fought bravely, no less than 
twenty of them being either killed or wound¬ 
ed. Tho others, however, drove off the assail¬ 
ants, and saved their lord. Some of the 
conspirators committed snicide, while others 
were seized and beheaded. All of them re¬ 
gretted that they shonld die without slaying 
Ando; but he Was compelled by his wounds 
to resign his office as one of the Gorojiu. 

In tho 2nd month of this year the festival 
of the marriage betwoen the Shogun and 
Kadzumia was held; and great ceremonies 
took place in the castle of Yedo. It was 
notified that she should be called Midai-do- 
kora (tho wife’ of the Shogun). Ii-kamon 
no kami was seut to Kioto to annonnee the 
celebration of the wedding to the Mikado. 

And now, for a time, I must leave Yedo, 
and toll what was going on in Kioto. 

It was about this time that Shimadzu 
Hisamitsa, on his way to Yedo to endeavour 
to oust tho tyrannical officers of the Shognn’s 
government, pe&sed through B&nshiu. Many 
hundreds of ronins assembled in the province, 
awaiting his arrival. On reaching the town 
of Hiracji, they received him joyoBfcly j and 
laid before him their complaints against the 
Tokugawa government. They presented a 
memorial to him, which contained these 
words:—“Since the(ith year of Kayei, (1853), 
the Tokngawa government has arbitrarily 
changed the laws of tho empire, and treated 
the Mikado with contempt. It has entered 
into intimate friendship with other countries 
without the Imperial order*. This may in¬ 
troduce great misfortunes into the empire. 
We are therefore driven to form a league 
to guard against future troubtes} and we 
wish to do ao, under the protection of a large 
and powerful daimio. On hearing that you 
were on your way to Yedo, we started with 
joy; and all asaembled within the adjacent 
province of Kioto, waiting as if a day were a 
thousand years. In obtaining this andience 
of yon, we have accomplished part of our 


plan. Wo.wish you to lay a foundation for 
restoring the power of the Mikado, by ex¬ 
pelling all the Tokugawa officers at Kioto 
and Osaka, and stationing faithful and loyal 
soldiers in the castles of Osaka, Hikonl 
Niyo, Ac. The Mikado’s command to carry 
weapons against the Tokngawa government 
should be proclaimed, and the emperor 
himself should go over the peak of the Ha- 
kon£ mountain to Yedo, to punish the crimes 
of tbo Tokugawa government." 

Such was the letter ; and they told Shi- 
madzn that their resolution was taken. 

Shimadzn, admiring their loyalty and de- 
votedneas, explained his ideas in accordance 
with their*. Instead of proceeding to Yedo 
he advanced towards Kioto with these ronins, 
numbering fully two hundred men, in his 
train. Their chief was & man named Hirano 
Kuniwomi, of whom the following little story 
is told. He was a retainer of Kuroda, lord of 
Hizen ; bat in consequence of some violation 
of the law, he fled from his chief's dominions 
to Kioto, where he formed the league against 
the Tokngawa government and in favour of 
the Mikado. He resolved to pat an end to 
the tyranny. 

Bat the government was now both pros¬ 
perous and powerful, and it instituted a vory 
strict search for ronins. Hirano oould not 
therefore remain in Kioto. Ia company with 
one of his follow-conspiratort, named Ges- 
sho, who was the head priest of the monas¬ 
tery of Kiomitx' in Kioto, he went to one of 
the western provinces. The two patriots 
found no opportunity in tho west, and for 
some years they wandered hither and thither, 
hoping against hope. At length Gessho be¬ 
came so disheartened that he threw himself 
into the sea at Satsnma, and was drowned. 
But Hirano was of a less morbid disposition, 
and boro np cheerfully. Ho had waited a 
very long time, when lie heard that Shimadzu 
was passing through,Banohiu. Here was the 
opportunity he had so long sought, and he 
hastily availed himself of it. He was one of 
those who presented the letter to Shimadzn, 
and with that illustrious prince he entered 
Kioto. As they passed Okuradani, Kuroda, 
Hirano’a lord, was met going up to reside for 
a term in Yedo, as all daimioa were then 
obliged to do every year. Hirano went and 
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appealed to him, that he abofld rather go to 
Kioto and obey tho Mikado's orders ; but in 
vain. On the contrary, he ordered Hirano to 
be seized for the crime of deserting from his 
dominions; and returned to Hiten with Hi¬ 
rano bound, accompanying him. He there 
threw him into a dungeon. It is supposed 
that Kuroda feared lest he should be repri¬ 
manded by tho Ycdo government, unless he 
dealt thus hardly with his servant. 

And now for the events in Kioto. When 
Hiyaslii Higo no kami, the mayor of Kioto, 
heard of the interview of tho ronina with 
Shirnadzu at Himt'ji, he felt much alarm. A 
swift messenger was sent to the Shoshidai, 
Sakai Wnkasa no kaini (the Shogun's resi¬ 
dent at Kioto), who for a time seemed to lose 
his presence of mind. Calling together all 
the Tokngawa officers in Kioto, a council 
was hold. All of them were apprehensive 
that Shimndxu would attack Kioto at the 
head of the ronina, and seize the Mikado and 
his relations. They made preparations ac¬ 
cordingly. The castle of Nijo was pot in a 
state of defence, and the Tokugawa retain¬ 
ers hackled on their srtnoar and sent infor¬ 
mation to the Mikado. The inhabitants of 
Kioto were greatly excited, believing that a 
battle was about to be fought in their city ; 
and they lost no time in transporting to 
places of Bafcty all their goods and chattels. 

To their great joy, however, Shirnadzu en¬ 
tered tho city peacefully; and after a short 
delay presented a letter to the Mikado, as 
follows 

“Tho Tokugawa government has become 
“tyrannical, and disobedient to tho Mikado’s 
“ordors. It has entered into treaties with 
“ other countries, and opened five ports for 
“ trade. It lias imprisoned many faithful 
44 Dainties and Hatamotos ; and has executed 
“ many patriots, who were ^without crime. 
“Perceiving that these things cause great 
trouble to the Mikado, I could not silently 
“remain in my dominions. I formed a reso- 
lution to petition tho Shognn that all tho 
“ officers of tho government should be dis- 
“ missed, and a complete change made in the 
44 constitution. On reaching Hiracji on my 
“way to Yi-do, 1 met many rouins who had 
“resolved to change the government. It is 
impossible to disregard their loyalty. So I 


44 returned with thorn to Fasbimi, and I now 
44 come to the palace to report these things.” 

SECTION VI. 

The Mikado was much pleased with Shi* 
madzu ; and ordered him to remain in Kioto, 
to prevent any disturbances being made by 
the ronins. Shirnadzu gladly obeyed; but 
whilst ho was at Kioto, eight ronins—Sa- 
tsuma men—of those who had been left at 
Fuahimi, were impatient to receive somo 
tiding* from him. They becamo angry, and 
expressed themselves as mortified at his he¬ 
sitation. Presently they began to act offen¬ 
sively to the Tokugawa officials at Pashimi, 
refusing to listen to tho remonstrances of 
their own clansmen. Thus a fight ensued 
between the samourai and tho ronins of Sa- 
tsuma. All tho latter were killed ; and nino 
of the former men wounded besides one be¬ 
ing killed. The inhabitants of Fusbimi were 
much frightened by this affair, and tho 
town was thrown into much confusion. 
Many fled, believing that war had broken out 
between tho Tokngawa and Shirnadzu clans ; 
and it was at least ten days before tranquillity 
was restored. 

Mori Daiz^u Daibu Yoshishika, princo of 
Cboahiu, was residing in his.yaahiki at Sakn- 
roda, Ycdo. Since foreigner* were admitted 
to the empire, ho hod felt very anxious about 
internal affairs. He frequently, in writing, 
urgod the Tokngawa government to forbid 
trading with them ; but in vain. At length, 
Mori himself went to the reaidenco of the 
Oorojin Knzc Jijiu, and questioned him hot¬ 
ly about the admission of foreigners. Tho 
(Jorujiu answered :—“ The treaty with foreign 
countries was made by the Mikado's command, 
and cannot now be violated, neither can 
the ports opened to trade be closed." But 
Mori strongly opposed him, and urged him 
I to hear tho arguments of one of his vassals 
named Nagai-uta, who had boon for some time 
in Kioto, as a spy. Appearing to assent, 
the Gorojiu Kuxc succeeded in bribing Nagai- 
uta, who started for Kioto armed with 
secret instructions from KuzA He was 
accompanied by another retainer of Mori, 
named Knribara, by liis lord's order. 

I Nilgai was a most learned and accomplished 
man. On his arrival in Kioto, he found 
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Shim&dru in great power. Bnt be did not 
fear him. Instead of presenting to Nakayamn 
'Daiuagun the letter of Mori, which he had 
treacherously opened on the way down, ho 
gave the orders he had Becretly received 
from the Gorojiu. Tho lettor of Mori, and 
the order of Kurd differed entirely. Tho 
latter desired to enter permanently into in* 
timato relations with other countries, the 
former the exact reyerse. 

When tho retainers of Mori heard of Nngai’s 
treachery, they became furious and declared 
that they would kill him. They were, how¬ 
ever, appeased by Shiabido, the Rusui * of 
Mori in Kioto. He reported minutely to Na- 
kajama tho opinions of Mori; and persuaded 
Nagai to return to Yedo, whero he was impri¬ 
soned during the remainder of the year ; and 
in the 2nd month of tho following yoar ho 
was by Mori sentenced to death as a traitor. 
Before this, Kuribam, who went to Kioto 
with Nagai, folt so ashamed, that, to shew his 
own fidolity to his lord, he committed suicide. 

Mori, finding that his memorials wore dis¬ 
regarded, determined to retire to his domi¬ 
nions. On the 1st day of the 5th faonth, 
he arrived at Kioto ; and being received in 
audience by the Mikado, was ordered to 
remain and aid ShimAdxu in tranquillizing 
the ronins who were banded against the 
Shogun. Here he sorved faithfully; and 
Shimadzu had the name of Saburo conferred 
upon him by the Mikado. 

These two chieftains had many retainers 
in Kioto, and all went well. The Shogun's 
officers at Kioto, becamn very much afraid 
concerning them, and constantly reported to 
Yedo all that was passing. The Gorojiu were 
also alarmed. They proclaimed a pardon to 
the daimios—such as Owari, Hitotsubashi, 
Mstendaim, and Yamano-uchi, who were 
imprisoned during the previous year with 
Mito; and also to tho Kugos. The Mikado 
summoned the Gorojiu Sckiyado to Kioto, 
that he might personally receive tlic Imperial 
orders. Tho Gorojiu obeyed, and departed 
on his way. But when he reached Fuchi— 
now Shidxuoka—in Snruga, he heard such a 
report of the state of things in Kioto os made 

* Ruiui—the title of an officer who had charge 
of a daumo'e house and family during hie lord's 
absence j and who was also the agent for transact¬ 
ing all outside businew- 


him tremble ; and pretending to be sick be 
returned to Yodo, where he shut himself up 
in his residence, and did not oven go up to 
the castle. Thus the high Tokugawa officers 
became so alarmed that several actually 
resigned their offices. Among these was Tayo- 
yas* Cbiunugon, who had boon the guardian 
of the Shogun Iycmochi. 

Skctiox vn. 

On tho 18th day of the 5th month of the 
same year, tho Shogun's Government sent 
one of the Gorojiu, Himeji Tadashitsu A son, 
to Kioto, as an official to control the ronins. 
He found the Mikado's power was rising as 
bright as the morning sun, under the guar¬ 
dianship of tho Mori clan. At this sight, he 
trembled also; and shat himself up in the 
monastery of Mio-sen-ji, without visiting the 
Mikado. At the same time the Shoahidai, 
Sakai Wakasa-no-Kami, resigned his office 
and returned to Yedo. Matsudaira Hoki- 
no-Kami was appointed his succoasor. But 
ho resigned without going to Kioto—also 
excusing himself under plea of sickness. 
Thus, while tho Tokugawa officers were 
afraid of the influence of Kioto, tho Mikado 
aent & KugtS named Ohara Shigenori, to 
Yedo, with a written command to the Sho¬ 
gun. He left Kioto on the 21st day of the 
5th month, under the escort of Shimadzu 
Saburo, who guarded him at the head of six 
hundred men. They arrived at Shinagawa on 
the 6th day of the following month, and wore 
most respectfully received. With little delay 
they went up to the castlo. and were received 
by the Shogun Iycmochi in the hall called 
Toi-kan (tho Mikado's mirror), where nil 
Imperial affairs were transacted. The Am¬ 
bassador of the Mikado presented the letter 
of which he was the bearer, which was as 
follows :— 

“ Since the ships of the barbarians anchor- 
“ed in the seas of tho Empire, they have 
“ liccomo insolent and overbearing. Yet’ tho 
“ Tokugawa officers did not oppose them at 
" all. This canned a disturbance throughout 
“ the Empire, and threw the people into ex- 
“ treme misery, by enhancing the price of 
“everything. It has distressed the Imperial 
“ mind. Tokugawa said that in this case 
i “ the people were not agreed, and ha could 
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M not declare war against the harlmrians; and 
“ that it »u requisite to send Kadzu-miya 
“ to K a wan to as Midui, to lot the people see 
“the accord between the Mikado and the 
“ Shogun. But the crafty officials violated 
“ their premise, and still held intimate rela- 
“ lions with the barbarians, and took no 
'* notice of the Mikado’s order. In two or 
** throe years, they said, they would be able 
“to establish their power over them. Thus, 
" both tho daimios and the people have felt 
“ humiliated by the Shogun; and the ronins 
“ formed a conspiracy. They often urged the 
“ Mikado to go to Yedo, to banish all the false 
“ officers of Tokugawa, and drive the foreign 
“ barbarians from the empire. But Shimadzn 
“ and Mori softened the people's wrath, and 
“faithfully guarded the Mikado. Therefore, 

“ 1st.—Tho Shogun mast at once go up to 
“ Kioto and hold a council with the Kugcs and 
“ Daimioe. He must issue a notification to 
“ all the Daimios of Ooki Shichido, and muster 
“ an army against the barbarians. In a few 
“months he must announce to the Miloado that 
“ be has driven them out, and restored quiet 
“ to the whole Empire. 

“ 2nd.—According to the laws of Toyotomi 
“ Hideyoslii, five large Daimioa must be np- 
“ pointed Gorojiu and they shall assist in 
“public affairs. 

“3rd.—Uitotautttshi Giobukio shall be the 
“guardian of the Shogun; and Yetchiaen 
“Cbiugo shall 1)0 appointed Gotairo. Their 
“ duty shall bo to manage home and foreign 
“ affairs. 

" Tins Shogun must perform all of these 
“ three articles.” 

The Tokugawa officers were powerless to 
oppose these orders ; and accordingly, on tho 
1st day of the 7th month, Hitotsubashi Gio¬ 
bukio was appointed the guardian of Iyemo- 
chi Shogun; and Yctchiaen was invest¬ 
ed with tho office spoken of for him. It 
is thought that theso two men bought 
their offices l»y a heavy bribo to Kioto. All 
tho former Gorojiu were dismissed. 

On the 20th day of the 8th month, the 
Mikado's Envoy left Yedo on hi* return, 
escorted as before by Shimadzn, attended by 
a retinue of such strength ns would brvuk 
though every obstacle, as easy as splitting a 
bamboo. 


At Namauiugi, not far from Kanogawa, 
some Englishmen came on horseback and 
rode over the procession. This made the 
retainers very angry. They immediately, 
killed three of them, and proceeded in great 
majesty, not looking behind. • 

Arriving at Kioto, the Mikado commended 
the envoy and Shimadzu. To the former he 
gavq the covoted honour of wearing tho Na- 
woshi—garments only worn by Kugc. To tho 
latter he presented a magnificent gold-mount¬ 
ed sword, as a reward. 

Next month Shimadzu obtained permission 
of the Mikado, but not of the Shogun, t«? 
visit his own dominions. 

About this time Mataudaira Toss no Kami 
Toyonori visited Kioto, and ho was ordered 
to remain and assist Shimadzn and Mori in 
guarding the Mikado’s residence. Thus 
three largo and very powerful daimios desert¬ 
ed the Shogun and obeyed the orders of the 
Mikado only. I shall henceforth speak of 
them nnder the title of Sacchodo, the name 
by which the people called them. 

And now I must go back a few months. 
On tlie day of the (3th month, there happened 
& sad calamity at the monastery of Tozenji 
in Takauawa, where the English Minister 
lived, Matsudaira Tanba no Kami hod been 
charged with the dnty of guarding it; bat 
among his retainers was one who looked 
upon foreigners as dirt. He often urged 
his master to resign his disreputable office; 
but without success. On this day, two En¬ 
glishmen [tossed him, speaking their own 
language, and laughing at him. Exasperat¬ 
ed beyond endurance, he drew his sword, 
cut them down and slew them. The offender 
escaped capture, but went to his own house 
and committed hara lira. The English 
Minister complained to the Tokugawa go- 

* If all the story is tu accurate u this, the 
author cannot bo congratulated. The party con¬ 
sist*? I of Mrs Borradailo, Mr. Marshall, Mr. Clarke 
and Mr. Richardson ; all of whom drew their horses 
up at the aide of tho road, to let the procession 
pass. An attack was made upon them, however, 
and Mr. Richardson was killed. The rust of tho 
party, more or less wounded, reached Kanogawa, 
and ultimately Yokohama, nans of them being 
dan^. rously hart. Tho circumstance is so well 
known to all our readers that it is unnecessary to 
allude to it further than to remark, that what the 
author so ccrtly alludes to, led to the Battle of 
Ksgosiuia. and to the payment of a heavy In¬ 
demnity by the prince of Satsuinu. 
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vernment, who did not know what to do. 
War was threatened, and all the government 
officers were filled with consternation. Satis* ' 
faction, however, vu rendered, and the re¬ 
mains of tho mnrderer were shewn to tho 
English officers.. Soon after this Matsndai- 
ra Tanba no Kami was relieved from this 
duty 

On the same day as that on which this at¬ 
tack took placo in Ycdo, a very honorable 
ceremony was performed at Kioto. The 
Mikado, a.n a reward to Mito Chiunagon, now 
dead, sent his written orders to hia bnrial- 
place in Mito, conferring on him tho rank of 
Dainagon. Ho also gave to Sanjo Naidaijin, 
w ho had served him faithfully, bnt had been 
imprisoned by Tokugawa, the rank of U- 
daijin. A Kngc named Hirohata was sent 
to the graveyard to read the Mikado's order 
aloud in front of his tomb. Sanjo was a 
most distinguished Kug5—proficient alike 
in war and literature. 

And now a rumour was spread that a 
council was about to be held at Kioto, to 
decide concerning a war with the barbarians. 
And whilst mens* minda were full of anxiety, 
their superstition woa aroused by the extraor¬ 
dinary shower of metoors which took place 
on tho 17th day of the 7th month. It was 
universally said to be an omen of war \ and 
people in Yedo actually removed their pro¬ 
perty to places at a distance, whore they 
thought it would he safe. 

While all this was going on, a disturbance 
brukc out whore it Bhould have been least 
expected—among the Kuge. They wore 
divided into two parties—one for tho Mikado, 
Un: other for the Shognn. The latter accepts 
od a bribe to take the part they did, and 
wore ordered by the Mikado to confine them- 
Bclvee to their own houses. They were not 
allowed to rcsido within Kioto, but in the 
suburbs. Their chiefs were Iwakura Shosho, 
Kujo Sa-daijin, Clnkusa Shosho and Kuga 
Nni-dnijin. 

This matter wo# hardly settled, when it 
was followed by another. Tho head of Shi- 
mada Sakon, a retainer of Kujo was found 
exposed on tho bank of Shijo-gawara, on tho 
point of a spear. It is supposed that he was 
cruelly murdered by ronins. He was ono of 
the Shogun's party, and was known to be a 
must active spy. 


A comet made its appearance, a little later, 
in the north-west, passing gradually to west, 
where it was loBt after being visible about 
twenty days. From this tho people judged 
that there were traitors in the western side; 
and that a disturbance overhung the empire. 

SiCTiox VIII. 

On the, 15th day of the 8th month a noti¬ 
fication was issued by the government of the 
Shogun to tho cffoct that the M San kin” of 
Daimioa and Hatamotoa was abolished—Le. 
that they were no longer obliged to live in 
Yedo with their wiTesand families, but might 
reside iu their own dominions if they liked. 
Several other laws also, made by lyeyas’ in 
order to retain full power over the daunioo, 
were abolished. No sooner was this promul¬ 
gated, than all the daimioa, with their fami¬ 
lies and retainers left the capital; and by this 
movement, the prosperity of Yedo, which had 
lasted over 250 years, was lost; and all the 
Daimio's yaahikia were allowed to fall into 
ruin. With Yedo also fell the power and in¬ 
fluence of Tokugawa. Many citizens shut 
up their shops and returned to their native 
Provinces. The ronins of Kioto scizod many 
Tokugawa officials. They were not now called 
ronins, but Seigiahi—true or loyal Samou- 
rai. Of the Tokugawa officers many were 
slain, and their heads exposed at Sanjokawara, 
and Shijokawara. Indeed many of the Toku¬ 
gawa retainers were so discouraged as to com¬ 
mit suicide; whilst others fled, taking their 
wives and children. Those who had courage 
enough to stay had not sufficient to induce 
them to face a renin. They would aa soon 
moot a tiger or a wolf. In the streets, if 
they saw one, they would cross over, or turn 
a corner in order to avoid them. To their 
great surprise they saw several of the large 
daimios arrive in Kioto, to serve the Mikado, 
but refusing to obey tho Shogun. Among 
these were Matsudaira Saga mi no Kami, 
Matsudaira Mino no kami, Matsudaira Aki- 
no kami, Arima Nakatsuknsadayu, Date To- 
toiui no kami, Awajido Kami, Ikeda Shinano 
no karat, Hosokuwa Rionosuke. 

Since Iycmitz’, the third Tokugawa Sho¬ 
gun went up to Kioto two centuries ago, 
Kioto had seen no such prosperity. Every 
day Daimio’s precessions entered the Mika¬ 
do’s palace, as they had formerly the castle 
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of Yedo. The Mikado thus enjoyed, more 
power than he had ever before known. 

Nakagawa Shun no dayu, one of the Goto- 
jia, was ordered to Yedo, from hie country 
residence. In obedience to the command he 
started, bat avoiding Kioto, he reached Fu- 
■himi. Here he waa stopped by a mes¬ 
senger from tho Mikado, demanding of him 
how he came to pass Kioto, without visiting 
at the Mikado’s castle. He was compelled 
to go to Kioto, and to stay there as an 
additional guardian over the Mikado. And 
the Shogun dared not to recall him. 

But the means of tho Mikado were limited, 
Shimadzu therefore presented him with 10,000 
Kokus of rice, which were sent in a proces¬ 
sion of 250 carts. 

Tokngawa at this time performed ths 
honorable duty of repairing the tombs of the 
Mikado’s ancestors. 


Tokugawa was not idle all this time. 
Three officers, Yenomoto, • Akimatsu f and 
Uchida were sent to Holland to learn naval 
tactics. 

These returned after an absence of five 
years bringing out the steam corvette Kaiyo- 
maru. Soldiers were rained among the farmers 
and common people, and artillery and cavalry 
from the Hatamotos- In all they composed 
three battalions. 

A splendid residence had l.een built for the 
English Minister at Goten-yama, but it was 
burnt to tho ground, a few days after he 
entered it. It was thought that this was 
done by order of Hitotsnbashi Giobukio. 

* Now Minister to Rossis. 

f Now Admiral, with the Japanese squadron in 
Fonnoea- 


(To be <uniinHC'l.) 
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RELIGION IN JAPAN. 

T HERE is no subject in connection with 
Japan more interesting than its religion; 
and notwithstanding all that baa been writ¬ 
ten about it, there is nothing leas understood 
by foreigners. We may go further and Bay, 
by the people themselves. 

Superstition is imbibed from infancy, from 
the mother's breast. It ib prevalent in high 
and low; and, os elsewhere, has its deepest 
roots in the feminine mind. As, however, 
none bnt the most favoured of the female 
sex are taught anything but the most trivial 
knowledge, they remain ignorant of religions 
truth, of religious philosophy, and even of 
the fundamental principles on which the re¬ 
ligion they profess is built. They therefore 
cannot impart any snch knowledge to their 
sons. Hut what they lack in the knowledge 
of their religion they make up for in the 
foolish superstitions which now cling like 
parasites to it, killing tho parent faith, and 
hiding Ute many beauties it possesses. 

In our third volume, we gave a short 
sketch of the Japanese mythology from the 
pen of a Japanese writer. But that was not 
calculated to teach our readers much about 
the real religion of Japanese, and their teneta. 
We therefore transfer to-day.into our columns 
an article that has twice ladore appeared— 
once in the Chinese ItrpotHary, and after¬ 
wards under date November 3rd, 1863, in 
the Chine*- nml Jirjp<fitr*e llopoiitory. These 
publications were worthy of greater support 
than they enjoyed, being well edited, and 
having very excellent and interesting ar¬ 
ticles by accomplished authors. To those 
who hnvo not seen them, and even to those 
who have, this article will be welcome. 

The Editor of tho Chinn* and Ja/mnote 
PejtotHory was tho Rev. James Summers, who 
is now Professor of Logic and Moral Philo¬ 
sophy at the Kaisci Gakko, or Imperial Col¬ 
lege, Tokei. Until coming to this country 
last year, Mr. Summers edited The- Phoenix, 
ft magazine which may be said to have risen 
from the ashes of the Chinese and Japanese 
Hf)>o«ifary. And as we believe it is his inten¬ 
tion to ivsnmo the publication of 'f'he Phoenix 
in this country shortly, we transfer to our 
|Mgcs this article, as showing the quality of 
what may lie expected, and ns giving our 


readers information on an important subject 
in a current and reodablo form. 

Tub history of Japan is, in its commence¬ 
ment at least, so connected with the religion 
of the country, that, in the little here intend¬ 
ed to be said of either, the latter seems 
naturally to take precedence of the former. 

The original national religion of Japan is 
denominated Sissy w, from the words tin (‘the 
gods') and tyu (‘faith’) ; and its votaries are 
called Sinioo. Such, at least, is the geuoraJ 
interpretation; but Dr. Von Siebold asserts 
the proper indigenous name of this religion 
to be Kami-no-micki, meaning, * the way of 
the kami,' or gods, which the Chinese having 
translated into ShitUaou, the Japanese subse¬ 
quently adopted that appellation, merely 
modifying it into Bintoo. 

The Sintoo mythology and cosmogony, 
being as extravagantly absurd as those 1 , of 
moet oriental nations, possess little claim to 
notice, except in such points as are essential 
to the history of Japan, and the supremacy 
of the Mikado. 

From primeval chaos, • according to the 
Japanese, arose a self-created supreme god, 
throned in the highest boa von—ss implied by 
his somewhat long-winded name of Ame-no- 
mi-naka mttimo-kami —and far too great to 
have his tranquillity disturbed by any cares 
whatever. Next arose two creator gods, who 
fashioned the universe ont of chaos, bnt seem 
to have stopped short of this planet of ours, 
leaving it still in a chaotic state. The uni¬ 
verse was then governed for some myriads of 
yours by seven successive gods, with equally 
long names, but collectively called the celestial 
gods. * To the last of these, Iza-na-gi-mikoto, 
tho only ono who marriod, the earth cwos iU 
existence. He once upon a time thus address¬ 
ed his consort, Iza-na-gi-mikoto : M There 
should l« somewhere a habitable earth; let 
us seek it under tho waters that are boiling 
beneath us.” He dipped his jewelled spear 
into the water, and the turbid drops, trickling 
from the weapon as he withdrew it, congealed, 
and formed an island. This island, it should 
seem, was Kiasia, the largest of tho eight 
that constituted dio world, alias Japan. Iza- 
na-gi-mikoto next called eight millions of 
gods into existence, created ' the ten thousand 

* SicboM ; the authority for nearly the whole of 
this chapter. 
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things' (yormlMummoHoJ, and then committed &uiw< being analogous to Cutholic saints, and 
the government of the whole to his favourite that of these no images existed prior to tho 
ami best child, his daughter, the aun-godde&s, i introduction of Buddhistic idolatry, 
known by tho three different names of Arne* There is, as there was. likely to be, some 
terMn-oho-kami, Ho-hiru-meno-mikoto, and confusion in the statements of different writers 
Ten-aio-dai-zin, which last is chiefly given upon the whole of this topic; amongst others, 
her in her connection with Japan. 1 respecting the Sintoo views of a future state, 

Wjth tho sovereignty of Tcn-sio-dai-zin of which Dr. Sicbold, upon whom the most 
began a new epoch. She reigned, instead of reliance mast ever be placed, gives the fol- 
myriads, only about 250,000 years, and waa lowing account: “ The Sintooist Iiub a vague 

followed by four more gods or demi-gods, notion of the soul's immortality ; of an eternal 
who, in succession, governed tho world 2,091, future state of happiness or misery, as tho 
042 years. These ore terrestrial gods; nnd reward respectively of virtue or vice; of 
the last of them, having married a mortal separate places whither souls go after death, 
wife, left a mortal son upon earth, named Heavenly judges call them to account. To 
Zin-mn-tcn-wo, the immediate ancestor of the the good ia allotted Paradise, and they enter 
milw'lo. the realm of the £umi. The wicked are con- 

But of all these high and’puissant gods, demned, and thrust into hell." 
although so essentially belonging to Sintoo I he duties enjoined by 81n*yu, the practice 
mythology, none seem to be objects of worship °f wb ' cb is to insure happiness here and 
except Ten-sio-daizin, and she, though the herc * f,cr ' Bro fivo (happiness here, meaning a 
especial patron deity of Japan, is too great to h *PP7 framo of mind):—1st, Preservation of 
he addressed in praver, save through tho , P urt M the emblem of purity, and instru- 
mediation of Lite hinti, or of her descendant, mcnt of portion. 2mi, Purity of soul, 
the mihub.. Tho bo.,!, again, arc divided benrt ’ and W J to P™crvcd; in the 
into s,i|KTi«r and inferior, 4'.»2 being bom formtr « h J obedience to the dicUtcs of reason 
gods, or perhaps spirits, and 2,tMU being and tbo kw • 111 Ult ‘ lUtor ' b >* abstinence from 
■Iciticd of canonized men. They arc all w 'hate\or defiles. 3rd, Observance of festival 
mediatory spirits. 4ll ‘- Pilgrimages. 5th, Tho worship 

But with divinities thus numerous, the of th « *•*•*". both in the temple* and st home- 
Sintoo are no idolaters. Their temples arc I Tho »»P“"ty to be so sedulously avoided 
Wipilllttod by idols, and the only incentives 18 fontractid in various ways ; by associating 
to devotion tluy contain are a mirror, the " .th the impure; by hearing obscene, wicked, 
emblem of the soul's perfect purity, and what " r br " 1 ' 1 h Y OTtin S of. certain 

is called a y.b,\ consisting of many »tri| W of n,n,U ’ ttn ‘ l nUo b 7 conUct with blood and 
while pnper, which, accordingtOMUnO writers, wilh dcath - H ' !,lCC ’ if a workman "° und 
arc blank, and merely another emblem of hmilW!,f ,n bui,d,n * » *niple, he is dismissed 
jmrity; according to others, arc inscribed ■* impure, and in some instances the sacred 
with moral ami religious sentence*. The tdilico has been pulled dow n and begun anew. 
temples possess, indeed, images of the btuii ^ bo impurity i* greater or less that is to 
to whom they are especially dedicated, but of longer or shorter duration-according 

ihoae images are not set np to be worshipped; ’ t * ‘* 0ttrce » and the longest of all is oc- 

they arc kept, with their temple treasures, in caaioned b 7 tbo dcath of R ncar relat ‘ on - 
some secret receptacle, and only exhibited During impurity, access to a tcmplo and moat 
upon particular festivals. Private families °f religion are forbidden, and tho head 

are said to Imvc images of their patron bi»t! Minst la* covcrod, that tho aun s beams may 
in shrines and clui|<cls adjoining the verandah U,> 1 ^ defiled by falling upon it. 
of tlie temple; lait Mcylan conthlcnlly avers ,ba I"> rit y is not recovered by the mere 
that every y <•*!,-.. is dedicated solely to the , lap*«* of the sjierititnl time. A course of 
one Supreme God, and Siclmld considers purification must he gone through, consisting 
evt vy image ns a oorrnpt innovation. He chiefly in fasting, prayer, and the study of 
seems to think that in genuine 8i>nyit, Ten- edifying books in solitude. Thus is the period 
siu-dai-zin alone is or was worshipped, the of mourning for the dead to be passed. 
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Dwellings are purified by fire. The purified 
person throws Mide the white mourning 
dress, worn daring, imparity, and returns to 
society in a festal garb. 

The numerous Sintoo festivals have been i 
already alluded to; and it may suffice to add, 
that all begin with a Visit to a temple, some- 1 
times to one especially appointed for the day. | 
Upon approaching, the worshipper, in hut dress 
of ceremony, perforins his ablutions at a reser¬ 
voir provided for the pnrpoae; he then kneels 
in the verandah, opposite a grated window, 
through which he gazes at the mirror; then 
offers np his prayers, together with a sacrifice 
of rice, fruit, tea, wine, or the like; and when 
ho has concluded hia orisons, depositing 
money in a box, he withdraws. The remain¬ 
der of the day bo spends as be pleases, except 
when appropriate sports belong to it. This 
is the common form of tooH-worohip at the 
temples, which are not to be approached with 
a sorrowful spirit, lest sympathy should dis¬ 
turb the happiness of the gods. At home, ! 
prayer is similarly offered before the domestic j 
house, oratory, and garden tunya ; and prayer 
precedes every meal. 

The money contributions, deposited by the 
worshippers, are destined for the support of 
the priests belonging to the temple. The 
Sintoo priests arc called kami nusi, or the 
landlords of the grids; and in conformity with 
their name, they reside in houses built within 
the grounds of their respective temples, where 
they receive strangers very hospitably. The 
bn iu u marry, and their wives are the 
priestesses, to whom specific religious rites 
and duties are allotted; as, for instance, 
the ceremony of naming children, already 
described. 

But pilgrimage is the grand act of Sintoo 
devotion, and there arc in the empire two- 
and-twenty shrines commanding such homage; 
one of these is, however, so much more sacred 
than tho rest, that of it alone is there any 
occasion to speak. This shrine is the tcmplo 
of Tcn-sio-dai-xin, at Isyc, conceive*.’ by tho 
great body of ignorant and bigoted devotees 
to be tho original temple, if not the birth¬ 
place, of the sun-goddess. To perform this 
pilgrimage to lsyc, at leant once, is im¬ 
peratively incumbent upon man, woman, and 
child, of every rank, and, it might almost be 


said, of every religion, since even of professed 
Buddhists, only the bonus ever exempt them¬ 
selves from this daty. The pious repeat it 
annually. The siogoutt, Vho has upon econo¬ 
mical grounds been permitted, as have some 
of the greater princes, to discharge this duty 
vicariously, sends a yearly embassy of pilgrims 
to Isye. Of course, the majority of the 
pilgrims journey thither as conveniently as 
their circamstances admit; bnt tho most 
correct mode is to make tho pilgrimage on 
foot, and as a mendicant, carrying a mat on 
which to sleep, and a wooden ladle with which 
to drink. The greater the hardships endured, 
the greater the merit of the voluntary men¬ 
dicant. 

It need 'hardly be said that no person in a 
state of impurity may undertake this pilgrim¬ 
age; and 1 that all risk of impurity must bo 
studiously avoided during its continuance; 
and this is thought to be the main reason w hy 
the Buddhist priests aro exempt from a duty 
of compliance with Sin*tfn, enjoined to their 
flocks. The bonus, from their attendance 
upon tho dying and the dead, are, in Sintoo 
estimation, in an almost uninterrupted state 
of impurity. But for the Isye pilgrimage, 
even the pure prepare by a coarse of purifica¬ 
tion. Nay, tbe contamination of the dwelling 
of the absent pilgrim would, it is conceived, 
be attended with disastrous consequences, 
which aro guarded against by affixing a piece 
of white jtaper over the door, aa a warning to 
the impure to avoid defiling the house. 

When the prescribed rites and prayers at 
the Isye temple and its subsidiary »utjo aro 
completed, the pilgrim receives from tho 
priest who has acted as his director a written 
absolution of all his past sins, and makos tho 
priest a present proportioned to his station. 
This absolution, called the oho-haraki, is 
ceremoniously carried home, and displayed in 
the absolved pilgrim's house. And from the 
importance of holding a recent absolution at 
the close of life, arises the nooesaity of 
frequently repeating tho pilgrimage. Among 
the Isyo priestesses, there is almost always 
one of the daughters of a mikndo. 

The Isyc temple is a peculiarly plain, hum- 
blc, and nnpretending structure, and really 
of great antiquity, though not qnite so great 
as is ascribed to it, and is surrounded by a 
vast number of inferior miya. The whole too 
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U occupied by priest* and pcmomi connected 
niili llio temple, ami depending upon the 
mnnMinctfl pilgrim* for l heir support. Every 
pil. rim, njton reaching the sacred spit, applies 
ton priest to guide him through tlic course 
of devotional exercises incumbent upon him. 

Iu addition to the u»*t, who constitute 
the regular clergy of Japan, there arc two 
institutions of the blind, which oro called 
religious orders, although the members of one 
of them are said to support themselves chiefly 
hy music—even constituting Uio usual or¬ 
chestra ut the theatres. Tho incidents to 
which tho foundation of these two blind 
fruteruities is severally referred, aro too 
romantic, and one U too thoroughly Japanese, 
to be omitted. 

The origin of tho first, tho fliutuU talo, is 
iudeed, purely sentimental. This fraternity 
was instituted, we aro told, very many cen¬ 
turies ago, by Senmimar, tho younger son of 
a mik/ulo, and the handsomest of living men, 
in commemoration of his having wept himself 
blind for the lo&s of a princess, whoso beauty 
equalled his own. Theso litusalt »ato had 
existed for ages, when, in tho course of civil 
war, the celebrated Yoritomo (of whom more 
will be spoken) defeated his antagonist, the 
rebel prince Feki (who fell in the battlo), and 
took his general, Kakckigo, prisoner. This 
general's renown was great throughout Japan, 
and earnestly did tho conqueror strive to gain 
his captive’s friendship i he loaded him with 
kindness, and finally offered him his liberty. 
Kakckigo replied, *'I can lovo none but my 
slain muster. I owe you gratitude; but you 
caused prince Feki’s death,and never can I 
I'Mik upon you without wishing to kill you. 
My licwt way to avoid snch ingratitude, to 
reconcile my conflicting duties, is never to 
sec yon moro; and thus do I insure it." As 
lie spoke, lie tore out his eyes and presented 
them to Yui'ituiiH! on a salver. Tlio prince, 
struck with admiration, released him; and 
Kakckigo withdrew into retirement, where lie 
founded tlio sis-ond order of Hie blind, I lie 
t\ U >•*/«. The superior!) of these orders reside 
at Mivako, and appear to be subject alike to 
the ami to the temple lord* at Ycdo. 

i is mro divided into two princi[»ol 
Mat*: —the 1 '»ih, who profc*s themselves 
strictly orthodox, admitting of no innovation; 


they are said to bo few in number, and consist 
almost exclusively of the iumi nmn ; mid 
Sicbold doubts whether even their Sintyn is 
quite pure: the other, the Midi* tiiuloo, mean¬ 
ing ‘two-sidod hiuii- worship,’ but which might 
perhaps be Englished by ‘ Eclectic ft’iunyw,' 
and is much modified, comprises the great 
body of SitUoo. Any explanation of this 
modification will be more intelligible after 
ono of tho co-existent religions—namely, 
Buddhism—shall have boon spoken of. 

It might have been anticipated that a 
religion, upon which is thus essentially found¬ 
ed the sovereignty of tlio country, must fur 
ever remain the intolerant, exclusive faith of 
Japan, unlesB superseded for tho express pur¬ 
pose of openly and avowedly deposing tho 
son of heaven. But two other religions co¬ 
exist, and have long co-existed, there with 
Siniyu. 

Tho first and chief of these is Buddhism, 
the most widely diffused of all false creeds, 
os appears by an authentic estimate of their 
respective followers, in which we find 252, 
000,000 Mohammedans, 111,000,000 betievors 
in Brahma, and 1)15,000,000 Buddhists. A 
very few words concerning this creed may 
help to explain its co-existenee and actual 
blending with Siutyu. 

Buddhism does not claim the antiquity, 
tho cosmogonic dignity, or the self-creative 
origin of Situtiju. Its founder, Sakya Sinha 
—called Syaka in Japan—was not a god, but 
a man, who, by his virtues and austerities, 
attaining to divine honours, was then named 
Buddha, or the Sage, and founded a religion. 
His birth is placed at the earliest 2420, and 
at tho latest 541) years before tho Christian 
era. Since hill death and deification, Buddha 
is supposed to havo been incarnate in some 
of his principal disciples, who ore, like himself, 
deified nnd worshipped, in subordination, 
however, to tho Supreme God, Buddha Amido. 
Buddhism is essentially idolatrous; and in 
other respocUi, its tenets and precepts differ 
from those of Slutyn, chiefly by the doctrine 
or niHrinjmyrlMiHw, whence the prohibition 
to take animal life, tho tlieory of a future 
state, placing liappincBS in absorption into 
the divine essence, and punishment in the 
prolongation of individuality by revivification 
: in man or the inferior animals; and by making 
the [wic*tliood a distinct order in the state, 
bound to celibacy. 
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The Buddhiat somewhat hyper-philo«ophie 
theory of heaven doi-s not appear to have 
been taught in Japan: and in the rest, there 
is evidently nothing very incompatible with 
Sitittju. The Buddhist bonze, who, after it 
had for five hundred years failed to gain a 
footing, established his faith in Japan, A. D. 
552, iffcilfully obviated objections, and enlisted 
national prejudices on his side. He represent¬ 
ed either Ten-sio-dai-zin as having been an 
avatar or incarnation of Amida, or Buddha of 
Ten-aio-dai-zin,—which of the two docs not 
seem certain, —and a young boy, the eldest 
son of the reigning mikado’ t eldest son, as 
an avatar of some patron god. This flattering 
announcement obtained him the training of 
the boy, who, as a man, refused to accept the 
dignity of wifoido*, although ho took an active 
part in the government of his aunt, raised 
subsequently to that dignity. He founded 
several Buddhist temples, and died a bonze 
in the principal of these temples. 

Buddhism was now. fully established, and 
soon became blended with, thereby modifying, 
Sinti/u, thus forming the second sect, called 
UiuLi Sintra, There are many oilier sects in 
which, on the other hand. Buddhism is 
modified by Sirntyu; and these varieties have 
probably given rise to the inconsistencies and 
contradictions thnt frequently occur in tho 
different accounts of Siitnyu. Further, Bud¬ 
dhism itself is, in Japan, said to be divided 
into a high and pure mystic creed for the 
learned, and a gross idolatry for the vulgar- 
The YaiioJtasi hermits are Buddhiat monks, 
although, like the priests of the IUco~»ya, 
they aro allowed to marry and to eat animal 
food. 

The third Japanese religion is called Siutoo, 
meaning ' tho way of philosophers; ’ and, 
although by all writers designated as a re¬ 
ligion, far more resembles a philosophic creed, 
compatible with almost any faith, true or 
false. It consists merely of the moral doc¬ 
trines taught by tho Chinese Kang foo-tszc 
(Confucius), and of some mystic notions 
touching the human soul—not very different 
from those of high Buddhism—totally uncon¬ 
nected with any mythology or any religious 
rites. 

• Klaproth. 


SiHfao is said to have been not only adopted, 
immediately upon its introduction into Japan, 
by the wise and learned, but openly professed, 
accompanied by tho rejection of 8in*yn 
mythology and worship, and by utter scorn 
for Buddhist idolatry. But when the detes¬ 
tation of Christianity arose, some suspicions 
appear to have been conceived of Sinioo, as 
tending that way. Buddhism was, on tho 
contrary, especially favoured, as a sort of 
bulw ark against Christianity ; and thencefor¬ 
ward every Japanese was required to have 
an idol in his house—some say a Buddhist 
idol; others, tho image of hia patron kaml. 
The last is the more probable view, as Hr. 
Von Siebold distinctly states that, at the 
present day, tho lower orders are Buddhists; 
the higher orders, especially the wisest am¬ 
ongst them, secretly SintooitU, professing and 
respecting Siimya, avowedly despising Bud¬ 
dhism ; and all, SinlooUlt and Buddhists 
alike, professed Sinioo. 

Such is said to be tho present state of 
religion in Japan. But tho subject must not 
be closed without mentioning a story told by 
president Meylan, of a fourth religion, co¬ 
existing with these three, prior to the urrival 
of tho first Christian missionaries. Ho says 
that, about A. D. 50, a Brabminical sect was 
introduced into Japan, the doctrines of which 
were, the redemption of the world by the Son 
of a Virgin, who died to expiate tho sins of 
men, thus insuring to them a joyful resurrec¬ 
tion; and a trinity of immaterial persona, 
constituting one eternal, omnipotent Qod, tho 
Creator of all, to bo adored as the source of 
all good and goodness. 

Tho name of a Brabminical sect given to 
this faith cannot exclude the idea, as we read 
its tenets, that Cliristianity had even thus 
early reached Japan; and this is certainly 
possible through India. But it is to bo ob¬ 
served, that neither Dr. Von Siebold, nor any 
other writer, names this religion; that Fischer, 
in his account of Japanese Buddhism, states 
that the qualities of a beneficent Creator are 
ascribed to Amida, and relates much as re¬ 
corded of the life of Syaka, strangely rcaem- 
bling ihe Gospel history of our Saviour, 
, whilst the date assigned to the introduction 
I of this (supposed Brahmin lent sect pretty 


accurately coincides with tlint of the first 
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unsuccessful attempt to introduce Buddhism. 
Further, and lastly, whoever has read anythin" 
of Hindoo mythology must be well aware that 
tho legends of the Brahmina afford much 
which may easily be turned into seemingly 
Christian doctrine. But whatever it were, 
this faith was too liko Christianity to survive 
its fall, and has long since completely 
vanished*. 

* [For a few additional particulars concerning 
the religious sects and creeds found among the 
Japanese, the reader is referred to an article in the 
second volume of the Repository, p. 318. The 
statements there main correspond very well to 
those in this abstract of 8iebold‘a notice. We add 
a few explanations of sotno of the terms used in 
both that article and thin. 8 \asyw is, according to 

Siebold'a explanation, tom , meaning ‘ the faith 


ia gods or spirits ;* fiisfo« ^ (Mis Isas in 
China) or tami no mu hi as it is when translated into 
Japanese, and a mere synonym with It, strictly 
means not ' tho way of the gnia,' but ‘ the doctrine 
of the gods.* Ame-leran-oho kami are the native 

words for the four choractAa m-kvt Ten- 
mo-dei-nn, (us they are written for us,) which moan 
'the groat god of the pure heavens.' Tho fotai aro 


long strips of white paper, standing, we aro told, 
instead of the spirit worshipped, just as the ancestral 
tablet stands for the ancestor whose name It bears. 

The Buddhistic sects appear to be much more 
numerous than tho Sin too, and the priests are 
employed by all classes on occasions of burial and 
mourning, from which no doubt their influence k 
also groat. Buddoo or Bud too is the doct¬ 

rine of Buddha 04 Amid*. The yama-fasi jjj ^ 

are a class or sect, who, as their name is explained 
in a Japanese work, and as the Chinese characters 
also signify, hide themselves in the ihountains. 
They are also called, (or perhape more properly 
their tenets.) vya-yro-doi, 'practising 

and investigating doctrine.’ The account goes on 
to state, regarding the yama-bun, that " they keep 
their bodies in subjection and practice austerities, 
ascending high and dangerous mountains. They 
study heavenly principles, the doctrine of the eight 
diagrams (Kakkt), chiromancy, the determination of 
good and bad luck, the mode of finding stolen 
things, and other such-like sciences '' The yasso- 
buri wear a sword, and have a peculiar cap and neck 
strap to distinguish them. The explanation of tho 
name yamo-bsei, given by Dr. Burger (vol. ii, p. 824). 
may also be oorrwt; as which moans 'a soldier,’ 
is also called ban.] 


THE CHIUHINUUHA, 


THE LEAGUE. 


Translated bt F. V. D. Kjvq. 


T N our last, wo mentioned tho accident 
which had made a hiattu in this story, but 
promised that its publication should bo con¬ 
tinued in the present number. It seems, how¬ 
ever, that wo reckoned without our host; as 
the translator, having been absent from Yoko¬ 
hama, has not been nbl<4 to famish ns with the 
continuation. Wo hope in oar next to give a 
doable c|uantitj of the story, and to avoid 
ahy farther irregularity ; bo that it may be 
completed in the present volume. No doubt, 
those of our reader* who are conversant .with 


Japanese history, recognise that the story w 
that of “ Tho Forty seven Ronins," which 
lias so frequently been printed in foreign 
publications—(twice already in earlier vo¬ 
lumes of The Fur Font), but never in bo in¬ 
teresting a form as it is now being presented 
to-them. In tho original it is in twelve 
books, six of which wore given in the pre¬ 
vious volume of our journal. Tho remaining 
six, will, it ia hoped, be completed in the 
present volume. 
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THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE MACHI9AI31IA 


U NDER ordinary circumstances, views of 
foreign built edifices in Japan do not 
possess sufficient, interest to entitle them to 
a place in onr journal. But a certain interest 
does attach to the buildings we present this 
month to our readers ; as showing that tho 
Japanese are commencing to produce some¬ 
thing better than the hybrid constructions, 
half Japanese half foreign, that they hare for 
some time been indulging in. 

The Machigaiaha or City Hall, Yokohama, 
is the first foreign building with a tower, erect¬ 
ed in Japan. The tower was intended to 
hare a peal of bells, but we imagine that the 
idea must hare been given np. It has a 
three faced illuminated clock, by C. A J. 
Farm Brandt of Genova and Yokohama; 
and is not only ornamental, as breaking the 
monotony of the sky Iuh', bat very useful. 
So much so, that we are sure it will not be 
long before clock towers will be seen in 
Tokei. 

It is pml able that our friends at a dis¬ 
tance, in looking at the picture, will find 
more to observe in the Japanese houses than 
in the more pretentious public building. 
Those in the foreground belong to respect¬ 
able merchants. They are nominally fire¬ 
proof, but the woodwork on the ground floor 
is tho source of danger in the evant of a fire. 
It is usual, however, to Burround fireproof 
houses with casings of wood to preserve tho 
mud and highly-polislied-plaster walls from 
damage. If a fire threatens them, the wood 
casings are easily removed. A specimen of 
this kind of protection may be seen on the 
Bide of the house to the extreme right in the 
picture. 

The business carried on at the City Hall 
is principally of an octroi character—all the 
municipal dues and “squeeaes” upon .the peo¬ 
ple having to be paid here; and as all sales and 
purchases to and from foreigners have to be 
reported here and are snbjocted to a small 
tax—these are not very light. It is not easy 
for foreigners to obtain information as to ths 
levies made by tho Japanese officials upon 


the people—bnt there is hardly any transac¬ 
tion that altogether escapee a mulct of some 
sort. 

THE OAUUHHO, OR FOREION OFFICE, 
TOKEI. 

A S a contrast, we shew the noble entrance 
to the Foreign office, Tokei. Formerly 
this building was tho yashiski or palace of 
tho Daimio Kuroda, of Fukuoka; but the 
government, having appropriated all the 
yashikis of the nobles since the fall of the 
feudal system, has taken this one for ths 
transaction of foreign affairs. It has the 
characteristics of all Japanese edifices, so 
that seeing this, a good idea is formed of all 
—except that this is somewhat more massive 
and handsome than the majority of them. 

THE HORAISHA, HORA 1-RASH 1, TOKEI. 

A S the Machigaisha is the finest bnilding in 
Yokohama, So is the Horaisha in Tokei. 
It is tho nearest house to the Tokei Railway 
Station, and therefore is the first object that 
attracts the eye of the visitor on his arrival. 
It is a largo Banking and Commercial estab¬ 
lishment ; and one likely to lead the way in 
introducing the foreign system of Banking in 
Japan. The Commercial Department has 
long been open; bnt the Banking will 
only be officially opened next month. 
Mr. John Grigor, formerly Manager of the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank in Shanghai 
and Yokohama, is the Manager of this Bank. 
Tbc president is Mr. Goto, formerly a promi¬ 
nent member of tho Government, but hotter 
known as the high officer who was active in 
protecting Sir Harry Parkes, when His Ex¬ 
cellency and his escort wore attacked on his 
way to receive his first audience of the 
Mikado at Kiotn, in 18GR ; and who, for his 
gallantry on that occasion received a valu¬ 
able sword from the Queen. 

Horai is an ancient namo for Japan—but is 
more properly applied to the place of eternal 
happiness,—Elysium; which, of course, 
muBt be situate in Japan. 
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H**rai-lin*l«i nr liHiljf. 1 i* ilii' *evoml ur lliiiil noon, during u squall, ncvom|Kinicd by much 
bridge constructed >»f stone in the capital. ruin, I lie cW" n/M-* fciWfipi on the Kago- 
Tl«e stones used wen* Formerly in the pile- t si mu side, suddenly r)|icned lire upon the 
wav* i»r (lie ensile, mu, •U-molinlictl. The ■ Bhrryolii*” nml (lint “ limiiy shut and slieil 
canal i* tii!n!. mviviti); it* water frmn the passed over ami close nmnml her." Again, 
„ i; , j *• the Eiti if'ihm was consequently ci|KX*cd to 

_ ; a very heavy, and trrtl-'lireeteilfire from screw/ 


TIIE 1'ORiHIAMA It I* Ml, I'KOH THE 
ENOLISH ItATOBA. 

T HK orijiiml landing pbiro lit Yokohama 
received llie name <>f English llutohn, to 
distinguish it from another called the French, 
from the fact, that in tlie distribution of al¬ 
lotments at the o|>eniug of the settlement, in 
H.V.t, certain plot* were given to the consul* 
of the various nationalities for their subjects, 
and those hatobas fronted the portions allot¬ 
ted to the English and French respectively. 
They hod better have been nameil the East¬ 
ern and Western Hatobaa. Of lute, the English 
Matotna ha* been made to enclose a fine 
boat harbour, and it forms qnitc a promenade 
for a irnmncr evening. The view taken 
from it in of the nearest portion of the 
foreign settlement—taking in Lots 1 to h 
inclusive; and taking in the bouses belong¬ 
ing to Messrs Jardine, Mntboson A Co., 
Me«sn. Walsh, Hull A Co., -Messrs. Wilkin 
A Robison, The Pacific Mail S. S. Co., 
Messrs. Butterfield A Swire, Tin- Netherlands 
Trailing Com|iany, and the Yokohama United 
Club. The house of Messrs. A. Heard A Co. 
is just seen at the extreme left. 

This takes in a little more than one fourth 
of the entire sea frontage or bund of Yoku- 
liarna foreign settlement. Another view of 
the Uuml will uppe-ar in our next. 

ANCIENT MEN AT AICMS. 

As recently ns 1843d, after the bnttlo of 
Kagosima, whieh took place in August of 
that year, when I lie Prince of Sntsuuia was 
suid to have culled upon the Tycoon to aid 
him against the foicigner* ; we were told :— 
" The chief dainiin* have offered to prnvido 
means to arm ti e lixrr ikiiiiiio* with sword*, 
Ihjwk, muskets nml Imiees." This, we repeat, 
was after the kittle of Kugnsiinn, in which 
only uioJct'ii arms lunl k-en Kmprloyc1. For 
in Admiral Kuper's report it wc find:—*• At 


of the butteries at the same time." And 
among the injuries done to Sat sums was the 
total destruction of '* a very extensive arsenal 
and foundry, for tho manufacture of guns, 
shot and shell." 

Thus, when the Prince of SaUuma had al¬ 
ready so renli/aal tho power of modern ap¬ 
pliances of war, and had even found tliat iu 
spite of the good training of the artillery-men, 
who worked tho guns of liis batteries so well 
as to ulicit tho commendation of atl who were 
subjected to their effects, foreign arms and 
lighting men were too powerful for him ; at 
that very time we are told the large daimios 
offered to find means to arm the smaller one* 
" with swords, bows, muskets and lances ” 

In 17Ct3, when the Tycoon had gone to 
Osaka and Kioto to set his army in motion 
against tho Prince of Choehia. a large pro¬ 
portion of his soldiers were still armed with 
these weapons ; only a very limited number 
having bocu drilled and armed in tho modern 
stylo; and the consequence was they could 
do but little against the Nsgato warrior*. 
And wo will ruuicmber that in thut army, 
some, at least, of those who were armed in 
the old way, had refused to be drilled after 
the foreign manner. 

In October, 1*64, the foreign residents of 
Yokohama laid an opportunity of witnessing 
a spectacle, most interesting to them at tho 
time ; for they supposed tluitil represented to 
them a lair specimen of Jupanaac men at arms 
in attendance on their prince, as in olden times 
they tunic l out to tight. True, they wero 
not in the least equipped like tho retainer* wc 
were in the habit of seeing in tho trains of the 
daimios travelling on the high road; but 
they canto down from Ycdo with their 
master, and they went through their evolu¬ 
tion* for our benefit, just ns immediately after¬ 
ward* tie.* English troops of the XX Uegi- 
incut, »‘>7th, Heleoehce, the Royal Mnrincs, nml 
the buttery «*f Artillery— in all iiImiuI l-IPHJ 
men went through their drill for the edifi¬ 
cation of the Ju|4itic»c nobleman and his fol- 
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lowers. It is the only occasion, we believe ‘ in the ordinary costume of Japanese gentle- 
on which such a spectnclo has been witnosaed men. He was attended by a confidential 
by foreign era, since lb} opening of the ports, member of the Tycoon’s coart, by one of the 
Sakai Higo-no-Kami, a prominent member Ministers of Foreign Affairs, and by the Oo- 
of the Tycoon’s Government, having accepted vrrnor and Vice Governor of Kanagawa; 
the inoitation of Sir Rutherford Alcock, to *nd (jj 0 f them were as noat and clean as it 
witness a review of the British troops then waa poasible even for Japanese care to niako 
in garrison, arrived in Yokohama on tlie pre- them. After theso camo the immediate at- 
vions day, and his retainers took np their tendanta of the lesaer light* of the proces- 
quarters at the old Nogo barracks. On the ^on, and then the retainers of the principal 
day of the review, which took place on that visitor, of whom we may truly say we never 
portion of the swamp beyond No, 121 lot., the saw their like before, and it is unlikely that 
British troops arrived on the ground, headed we shall ever see it again, 
by their commandant, LieuL-Coloncl Browne, There may hsvo been twenty or even 
of the XX th Regiment, and shortly after- thirty of them. They were clad in armour, 
wards Sir Rutherford Alcock and his staff and with weapons of olden times, and as they 
arrived. Of course, all the foreigners who drew up beside the foreign troops already 
could be present, were so; and- there was assembled, and the flagstaff, where H. E. Sir 
also a large crowd of Japanese. Rutherford Alcock received their master on 


After waiting a long time—for in theBc 
days, even military time with the Japanese 
was as inexact as commercial—wo heard the 
miserable bellowing of conch shells—a loud 
noisy monotone, as unmusical as unmeaning. 
This became loader and loader, as it ap¬ 
proached nearer and more near; until turn- 
in' abruptly through a fence that then 
bounded th; road, a band of men camo opon 
the ground, whose appearance having seen, it 
is impossible to forgot. First walked a few 
sht«-bans and officers to clear tho way and 
see that all the Japanese wont down on their 
heels, as the great man approached. Cries 
of alitauiAm, were responded to by the as 
somblcd natives bowing down in a semi-sitting 
posture, now no longer seen oven when tho 
Emperor passes through tho streets, but ut 
tluit time compulsory if even a box contain¬ 
ing the Tycoon's Government was carried 
along; and far more so when a noble, or an 
officer on imperial duty troJ-tho causeway. 

It was always a marvel to us, in our early 
experience of Japan, that tho groat ones to 
whom ruch reverence was paid, could look 
so grave and unconcerned as they did amid 
all tho homage they received; but it was the 
custom of the country, and use had bccorao 
second nature. 

Following then the officers above mention¬ 
ed, but at a considerable distance, advanced 
the noble who was the most honoured on this 
occasion. He wrb dressed richly in silk, but 


his arrival, they presented a most striking 
spectacle. Their leader was encaaod in armour 
similar to that Been in our picture, carrying 
in his hand a baton very different to that of 
a field marshal. It was like those horso-bair 
switches that are u.ved in the East by eques¬ 
trians to keep the flies from their horses; 
only that instead of horse-hair, the switch 
waa of paper. His movements were almost 
indescribable; as be moved hiB legs in the 
cat-like manner adopted by actors in bur¬ 
lesque as the proper mode of progression 
when they would be unheard and undiscov¬ 
ered. Tho follower were all in armour of a 
somewhat similar kind, but not quite so 
much of it; and they bad no helmets, their 
heads being bound round with a white cloth. 
Their lances or spears were the only weapons 
Uiey carried in their hands; but aff of them 
had the invariable two swords on their left 
sides. They marched ou to the ground with¬ 
out any regularity of step; but that they had 
boon drilled we soon discovered. For the 
leader had but to shake his baton in this or 
that manner, and all immediately and simul¬ 
taneously obeyed the motion. They halted, 
they advanced, they retired, they raised or 
depressed tho points of their lances, they 
changed front—and in f;*ct went through all 
their evolutions in a manner and with a pre¬ 
cision as beautiful as it was novel. It is, 
however, difficult to describe the scene more 
fully at tltU distance of time. We ought 
to meuiton, that this display came after 
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the review of the English troop?; and in 
good-natured response to a request of the 
roinmamlant, who, at the clnso of the 
operation* of his men, advanced and 
asked Sir Rutherford Aleoek to request Ujc 
noble to allow his retainers to show their 
mnmeuvres to the foreign soldiers. Although 
the request was so sudden, it was instantly 
complied with; mid although tho exhibition 
was very short, it was very interesting. Wo 
remember the chief in his pride at tho very 
rrsjieetnhlc figure his vassals made, remark¬ 
ing, through Mr. Von Siehold who was 
acting as interpreter to .Sir Rutherford, that 
there was not otic of those men who would 
not instantly die at his command. 

This was the only occasion when we saw 
genuine Japanese men at-arms in their ar¬ 
mour. And wc have good reason to think ’ 
that it is long since such armour as the 
principal suit depicted in this uuinlicr has 
been used. Our reason for so thinking is, 
that out of ueurly fifty DUinonrui, only one 
knew bow tu put it on correctly and under¬ 
stood its various parts; which led us to infer 
that the others hail not six'll it worn. It is 
a suit belonging tu a scion of the princely 
house of Nabcsliimn. and consists principally 
of lacquered paper (papier muclic) suspended 
on cords of silk, calculated to resist nuiuy u 


sword cut. Tho cost of such a anit of ar¬ 
mour in olden times was little, if any, short 
of one thousand dollars; but now it can lie 
bought perhaps for fifty, i.e. such a hand¬ 
some suit as this. Plenty of suits have 
been bought for fifteen or twenty dollars. 
The man in the common suit is the servant 
in attendance on his master. 

In reality tho richer suit is so heavy, or 
rather, cumbrous, that none but a powerful 
and well practised man could wield his wea¬ 
pons with any effect in it. The samourai 
whq wears it, not only declared it was tho 
first time ho had ever had on such armour, 
hut said he would rather fight in his bare 
skin, than be confined in it in actual contest. 



with which we have said, the greater daimios 
offered to provide the retainers of the smaller, 
are now “a drug in tho market." Bows, 
arrows and spears may literally be purctiased 
for less than an old song. And as for arm¬ 
our, the more common coats of mail seem to 
have long since bccu bought up, so seldom 
arc they seen ; w hilst similar armour to that 
in the picture, only not jx rhaps as carefully 
kept and preserved, can l»e bought at any 
“ old curiosity shop ” in Ycdo or Yokohama. 
Sir it*it ijtiiflii tut*tuli. 


THE PERIOD. 

Momiilv Noils icon Local P.Mti... 




MEDICAL SCIENCE IN JAPAN. 

The following letter which was addressed 
to the editor of the ./rrpn* HVd/y w ill, 

we think, prove iiitcivsliug to the readers of 
the Fur Hu<t. 

Hakodate, July 19tli, 1*7L 

•ml - .—I send herew itb Numbers 1 and 2 of 
the A'.„-.s* I S. t-» or, freely translated, "Mo- 
dern Medical Ncv.s," a hi-monthly journal of 
medicine, which is published in the native 
language tinder the suspiccs of the Knititkti- 
»hi at Tokei. The primary object of ibis 
puMiration is to iilford instruction to the 
large number of native practitioners who 


havo already acquired some knowledge of 
Western .M<-di«*ul science, either by means of 
oral instruction or from ttiu few forcigu 
works on medicine which Itnvo boon trails- 
lot col into Jn|Nsnese; but who have no know¬ 
ledge of nuy langunge save their own. 

For this class the Kin-Sti l-Srten will con¬ 
tain several articles upon those subjects which 
nppcnr to he especially important, so nr- 
l'ungcd, that, should the publication l>e con¬ 
tinued for some length of time, it will present 
compilations upon various subjects, fully 
brought up to date nod adapted to the rscs 
or the native profession. In addition to this, 
it is the intention also to give the mosi im- 
(KMlnnt news of tho medical world, so that 
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all native physician* may find in the Kin-Se 
I-Settu a convenient epitome of the progress 
of their science. 

Snch is tho plan of the journal. To carry 
it oat successfully is beyond the ability of 
one man, and I therefore appeal through 
your columns to my foreign professional 
brethren resident in Japan asking them for 
asaietaheo in a difficult, laborious, but, aa 
I believe, important undertaking. I can offer 
no pecuniary compensation for articles con¬ 
tributed, for I receive none myself. The 
journal is sold at a price just sufficient to 
cover the expense of paper, printing and 
engraving, while the labour of preparation, 
on the part of my translators and myself is 
purely voluntary and unremunerated. I 
hope, however, that some, at least, of the 
foreign physicians of Japan may feel such 
an interest in tho work as will induce them 
to aid me. Contributions in English, French 
or German will be welcomed, bnt the first 
object of the journal should be kept in view, 
and all subjects presented in a form simple, 
practical and brief. I am glad to say that 
the journal seems to be appreciated by the 
class for whom it is intended. Of the first 
number five hundred were printed, while, of 
the second, one thousand copies are called for 
and have been issued. To give aonie idea of 
tho attempted scope of tho Journal, I subjoin 
a list of contents of number* I and 11. 

Costents or No. I, Kin-Se I-Srten, 
Mih-m, 1874. 

1. —Introduction by Editor. 

2. —Introduction by Japanese assistant. 

3. —On removal of Tumohrs by India Rub¬ 

ber Ligature (with illustration.) 


€.—Necessity for Education of Midwives in 
Japan. 

7. —Use of the Salts of Copper in Cholera. 

8. —The Nitrite of Amyl, a new Remedy 

for Asthma. 

9. —Rulea for Administration of Arsenic. 

10. —Oxide of Zinc in the Diarrhea of In¬ 

fanta. 

11. —Tincture of Iron in Small Pox. 

12. —Gelatine Suppositories. 

13. —Treatment of Onychia. 

14. —Tincture of Iron in Puerperal Hemor¬ 

rhage. 

15. —Ergotine in Hemorrhage ; Further re¬ 

marks on. 

It?.—Solvent Power of Glycerine. 

17. —New sign of Death. 

18. —Worms in Heart and Blood-vessels of 

DogB in China and Japan, 

I am, Sir. 

Very respectfully, 

SfUART ELDR1DGK, M.D., U.S., 

In Charge of Government Medical School, 
Hakodate. 

Editor Kin-Se-I-Sth. 


Recent letter*, report that General Saigo 
visited the Chinese Mandarin at his head¬ 
quarters at Kecsan. Five hundred thousand 
taels were offered to tho Japanese to leave 
the island, but, of course, Saigo could not 
accept it without reference to Tokei. The 
Chinese troops arc represented aa being most 
slovenly, and presenting, altogether, a very 
i despicable appearance. 




4. —On the Relief of Pain. Part I. 

5. —Quarantine, Hygiene and Tho Cholera. 

0,—Diagnosis of Fatty Tumours by Cold. 

7. —Use of Ergotine in Hemorrhage. 

8. —Extemporixcd Surgical Needles. 

9. —Removal of Foreign Bodies from the Ear. 
lO.—Importance of Government Inspection 

of Imported Drugs and Medicines. 

Contents ok No. II. Mat 18)14. 

1. —Lectures on Urethral Stricture. Loot. I. 

(with illustration). 

2. —Surgery without Hemorrhage, Eh- 

murek’s method, (with illustrations). 

3. —Apparatus for Dislocated Fingers (with 1 

illustration*). 

4. —Importance of Government inspection 

of imported Coal Oils (with illustra¬ 
tions of apparatus). 

5. —On the Relief of Pain, I’urt II. 


Mr. House, in summing up the various 
political questions arising out of the For¬ 
mosan Mission, thus writes concerning the 
result of tho course adopted by foreigners. 
IIo says: 

“The newly -aMumod position, therefor*, data* 
from a period within three months of tho prsaent 
time. And I r<peat, that there is hardly a candid 
observer to bo found who does not believe that it 
wn* not the natural outgrowth of the established 
Chinese policy, but was suggested and developed 
by foreigners who act upon the conviction that 
their interest lies in fomenting discord between 
these two nations of the East." 


The Head of the Knitnkushi, Kuroda, Ya- 
uuigula the Minister of War, and Engichi 
Muslim President of the Sa In, havo been 
ap(Miinted Saugi. 


P) rluips without due consideration, wo 
have hitherto always thought that it would 
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lie almost ini|*oB*ihlc to tench Japanese tin* 
principles uf European music. The difference 
between the music of the Hunt ntid the Wwt 
presented, we believed, almost insuperable 
dillicnIflics; mid we must confess to grunt 
astonishment on hearing High Mum most 
admirably intoned by Jh|kihc*c at the Konuiri 
Catholic Seminary, at Kmlnn. We do not 
say that one should visit the Cluipcl for the 
singing, with the exportation* with which 
one would go to St. rani's or Westminister 
Abbey; but still a great deal has been effect¬ 
ed, and the fathers deserve nn infinity of 
credit for the |min* they must hnvu taken to 
arriie at the present resnlt. All the seholnrs 
attend the service, ami though we may differ, 
one from another, as to the particular form 
of worship, it is an inspiriting sight to see mi 
many- young persona, w ho linvc lK*en induced 
to embrocK a religion which is, at least, the 
oldest in Christendom. 

While on the question of religious educa¬ 
tion wo may also note that at one nr two of 
the private schools in Tokci, the Missionaries 
of the Established Church, resident in the* 
Capital, give weekly lectures on tho subject 
of morality. The benefit of these cannot well 
be over-estimated, for if the youthful mind 
be once brought to admire mid practice the 
principles of true morality, the step to Chris¬ 
tianity' is hnt a short one. We believe that 
an offer was made l>y a Yokohama elcrgynuiu 
to lecture on monthly at the Kaisei Gukko; 
but it was declined. 


Mr. I, Haber, who formerly established him¬ 
self ns merchant in Yokohama ami then trans¬ 
ferred his business to Hakodate, where lie 
received the appointment of Acting German 
Consul, has been cut down and killed bv a 
aiM'isnii of Akita Ken. No reason has been 
asaigned; hut the a German man- 

of-war, has left Yokohama for Hakodate. 

HlkOliAlK, Alxl'sT 1 Jlh, 1 * 174 . 

Yesterday evening, between the hours of 
six and seven o'clock, wiml was hronght into 
town that Mr. L. Haber, German Consul at 
this port, hail teen murdered, ami los watch 
stolen. A |mriv of foreigner* iuimisliately 
started for the seem* of the ninnier, which 
occurred at Yadxittgtisiini, a jurtly valley 
sltout a milt* from town, much ftx-»|nviitt*tl by 
foreigners in their walks. 

7 In a garden, on an onion lied, lay the Imdy 
of Mr. Haler, w ho wits dead when first disco¬ 
vered. It was pbicfd on n door and brought 
to the Mailmiisho, from whence it was taken 
to the hospital, tin re to lie dressed and placed 
in » eotfiu : and then removed !•> the house of 
Capt. ItLiekistou, where the dmnsril gt nth - 
man I tad been stopping. The funeral is ex¬ 


ported to take place to-morrow, though no 
not ice has as yet linen given. 

The murderer is a Japanese from Akita, 
who caiue to this |s>rt tints' days ago. On 
arriving here, lie Htates, lie saw a vision, in 
which the great God of Ju|>un np|icami to 
him, t> feet high, and commanded him to kill 
foreigners, who were overthrowing the gov¬ 
ernment. He then prayed O Asmi .Soone to 
kIiow him the name and nationality of the 
person, but received no answer to Ids prayer 
at that time. Yesterday afternoon, ho took a 
jinn kith* and went to a tea-house at Yadi. 
u gw sum. While there, he saw somebody 
coming, a long distance off. He thought it 
was a foreigner, and prayed to O K-uiti Sit mu. 
Ife then left the teu-hoiise and walked toward 
the foreigner. Mr. Haber looked at him and 
lie at Mr. Haber. The Japanese then threw 
his umbrella in Mr. Halter’s face. Mr. Haber 
said something—wiuit, the Japanese could not 
understand. 

The latter then drew his sword, w hieh was a 
short one, about two feet long, and Mr. Haber 
nin. The Japanese pursued and cut him in 
the head, splitting it wide open, and then 
proceeded to hack tho body into pieces. The 
unfortunate man received fonr fearful cuts on 
the head, and both his arms were nearly cut 
off, evidently in trying to defend himself. 
There were several cuts on the hodr, and one 
leg was cut almost entirely off. I counted 
thirteen euts, and could only sec part of tho 
body. 

The body was omvcyol to the Snihnnsho, 
together with the person of the murderer, 
who gave himself up. acknowledging his guilt 
mid voluntarily making the following state¬ 
ment: That he was from Akita, uu tin* west¬ 
ern coast of Nippon; that lie had formerly 
lai n a .S-me-won; that some God hud appeared 
to him in a dream, mid told him to take the 
life of a foreigner, ns they were the primary 
mils' of the I'lmugc of Jii|«iuese government. 
That lie hud brought from Akita 13 yen, 
w hich he hud expended in the Yosliiwarw of 
llakoihite. fwlien* lu* Icid lieeti four days.) as 
money would la* of no further n*e to him. 
That lie had no iualiee against Mr. Hu1a*r, 
evia pt that lie was the first who caught his 
eye. when ready for the dei'd. 

t>n Friday week a gmtlemnn named 
W heeler. a resident of Shanghai, was des¬ 
cending Fujiyuiua, w hen lie slipped and, roll¬ 
ing a cons demhle distance. struck his hind 
against a stoiu*. He was quirklv rerqoved to 
Kiga, when* Hr. Mnedonuld and another doc¬ 
tor attendisl him. At first, concussion of the 
bruiti was feared. 
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On Sunday morning, the benediction of the 
new 4 m* 1I for the Yokohama Catholic Church 
took place. Mgr. Pctiljwn, Vicar Apostolic 
of Japan, officiated at tho ecremqny, whilst 
M. Bcrthemy, the French Minister, and Mmc. 
Vcray, acted as sensors. 


On Monday n Hailing match took placo be¬ 
tween Dr. Dallm ton's yacht Tantiry, and tho 
Zephyr, sailed by Mr. Glennie. Wo tako 
the following report from the Herald. 

The course wan twice round tbe the Light chip 
and shipping, a distance of al-out 17 miles. In con- 
sequenee of the large dilferenco in tonnage (the 
Zrpkyr is about 3s tons, w hilst her opponent is only 
104 tons), tbe 7VodJ>y was allowed H minute*. Tho 
day did not look at all promising for the race, and 
it wan even betting that the smaller yacht would 
not get round the vonrse. At 150 p m. the signal 
wus given, and both yachts immediately slipped, 
and Wi re soon under weigh. The Tuabry, who hud 
a ref ill her mainsail, “ft« find away; but the 
Zephyr, who iinnil a whole sail, soon began to 
overhaul, an I, in a abort time, ]mmsed her. The 
br. i r... which was from the south. had a little 
in , i.i.i’ ,i nt thin turnsnoil theTimfivy, trusting 
to this. ,m I d* mrous of keeping up with her more 
powerful rival, idiuok the reef out. Thin, n* it lifter, 
wards turn'-I .<at, was a mistake, as the wind 
fnwls'iivil iig.iin, and hh-w hart in squalls. whilst a 
heavy ehiippmg M adkl not improve matter*. The 
littl.'.ini- w is now overpowered, and was half buried 
in tin- water; however, the two Units held on gal¬ 
lantly, and mnnd*<tl the Lightship—the ZtfAy/ in 
l‘*J minute'. .ind the Tuitfiry 1 min 25 boos, after¬ 
wards. They now went away with the wind on 
tiicir quartor h r the wreck of the America, and tho 
Ze r ’.jjr set a gaff-td|wflnil, lallt soon afterwards the 
wind eou.iiig ij'iwn in very hard si|units, slie was 
obliged to take it in again, whilst the Ttnliry had 
to lower her stay-mil for a time. After stretching 
over t" • tii '.i to close to the wind again, in order to 


Tho Government, in Uti» cane, have only dono 
what they felt themsclvc* in honour obliged 
to do, and cannot in any way be called 
generous. 


On Saturday last, was held the inaugural 
meeting of the District Grand Lodge of F-ee- 
maaonry at Yokohama; when the following 
officers were appointed :— 

R. W. District Grand 

Master,.Chas. H. Dallas, 

W. Deputy District Grand Wm. Bourne, 

W. District Grand Senior ) 

Warden,) 

„ „ „ Junior 


Treasurer, 


■} 


m » i, Registrar. 

,, President of the Dio- ~t 
tried Board of Go- > 

nsral Purpoocs,.) 

District Grand Secretary.... 

„ Deacons, } 

M W M “‘J 

„ „ Superin ten-] 

dent of Work*, ... J 

„ Grand Director 1 

of Ceremonies, ...J 

„ Grand Organist,... 

,, „ Pursuivant, 


Major T. W. 

Kinder, 

A. Mitchell, 

E. J. D Roth¬ 
mund, 

W. H. Freome. 


Wm. A. Crane, 

F. Pittman, 

K. Whowler, M. D.. 
Drum in and-Hay, 

C. A McVean, 

J. R. Black. 

C. Heimann, 

T. Wallace, 


Bros. Sands, of the Kiting Sun Lodge, Kobe, 
and A. Weiller of tho Nippon Lodge, Tokei, 
were elected Vice-President* of the District 
Board of General Purposes. The Grand 
Stewards have yet to be appointed. 

After the ceremonies were over the brethren 
partook of a cold collation, followed by the 
loyal and other toasts usual on such occa¬ 
sions. 


wvnther flu- slake but. and the fil'd round was 
completed an follows:—Z< j.tyr, 2,00; the Tunliry 7 
minute* afterward*. The run out to the Lightship 
wm* again made. h»it the 'J’.udiry, by hard currying 
on, held her ow n litter, as, whilst the Zr/Jiyr round- 
•d it at 3.5, tbi- little one * a a only 7 min. 15s>vs. 
•si,-rn. Alter wam-Hug, Mr. Glennie again sot hi* 
gall ti.|.-. ( d, all l b' 1 Was enabled to hung on to it 
until it u is time to go ohout again, whilst hisoft- 
poiienl only bad hi* lower canvas- Eventually the 
Zi-fAyr |usaed the* winning buoy at 3.10, nml the 
Tunliiy (who again had bad luck, as the wiml he- 
cauie more w ant and prevented her from laving her 
imirue.) paswd it to leva arl cloven minutes after¬ 
wards. This was u miol pln> kily and gallantly 
cooti-dc'' rst*v, *11*1 Dr. Dulliidon Mil'-l bis bait 
when we do not think any one else would have 
taken her outvide. 


A sum ft 1 ,i a * i bn* Incn prr*ented to Con- 
"stable Wood who was l:tt< It so severely hand¬ 
led by the Jn|mncm* police. This is but just. 
It cannot bo p.Tmit l is! that (lie |sdire aimnId 
maltreat anyone, ov en if a prisoner caught in 
the fact, much le*.w sin unfortunate man 
w|i;i*e nnly crime was mi objection to In* for- 
c iMy am-bted in tbe In-gut ion coin pound. 


According U» tho China papera, G«n- Le 
Gcgdro Has been arrested by Mr. Henderson 
U. S. Consol at Arnoy, acting, w© presume, 
under instruction# from Pekin. The ground 
of the arrest is that, the General has disobeyed 
nn order scut by the State Department that 
nil American citiicns should withdraw from 
nidiug or abetting cither of tho belligerents. 
Such an order is in direct contravention of 
, tho treaty between the U. S. and Japan ; 
lies ides which Gen. Le Gcndre is engaged on 
a peaceful mission, and cannot, in any way, 
! Ikj charged with a violation of the nentrality 
I laws. 

It is evident that Mr. llenderaon received 
hi* orders from Pekin. How General Ijo 
G-ndre cuii In? aiding and allotting Japan in 
a war against China when there ia no war, 
ami the object of bin visit is to heal any dif¬ 
ferences between the two countries; and how 
Mr. Henderson can assert that aboriginal 
Formosa is Chinese territory simply because 
China claims it—they might claim the world 
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for that. matter—is one of those things “no 
fellow cun andcTAtantl." 

The proceedings in the Consular Court of the 
United States at Amoy rn August 0, were somewhat 
unusually interesting. General I.e Gi-ndrc. having 
been urresteil tlio day previous, cauie into Court ut 
10.30 a.in., with his homLimn, Messrs. Stevens anl 
Middleton. 'Die following is a memorandum of the 
remarks made l,y the Court to the prisoner. 

By the Court :—•* Mr. Le Gen hv, yesterday, upon 
official complaint hy Chinese provincial authorities, 
together with putilir informed ion. facts within my 
own knowledge and ©there, whii-h I have gooJ 
reason to believe to be true, l>ut finally, and above 
all, acting under instructions from the United 
States Le gut ion ut Peking, I euused you to he ap¬ 
prehended on a rluvrg 1 of advising, aiding, nn-1 
abetting an expedition in hostility to the Govern¬ 
ment of Chinn, to wit; the Jap«n *j arm*-1 exp-di- 
tion, now operating in the ishml of Formosa, in 
violation of the laws of the United Slates and their 
treaty obligations with China, and the pen/*) rest¬ 
ing on them-' laws anil obligation*, ft is claimed 
that the Uland of For.uowa U a part of the dominion 
of the Ktnperor of China ; and in the landing of an 
armed force upon that island and making war upon 
its inhabitants constitutes the uifvmce, the commis¬ 
sion of which you are charge' with aiding and 
abetting. 

In proof that this expedit ion is kuatilc to China, 
we have the official declaration of her Government. 
The violation of the laws of the United States and 
their treat"-* with Cliiua will for the present be 
presumed to follow. The tkr^t of your connoetion 
with the rnlei-priss is bn-s-d upon the items of 
evidence I hare recount**'! as justifying your arrest. 

Souie of tbe arti Tes of the Tr. aty and provisions 
of hew bearing upon tbe euso are the following: 
(vide Art. I, 'iivi.ty of ,’>M in the broadest language 
establishing the j o-v between tlie two nations * * 
(see Art. 11, id.). Tlii- arte le delines in the most 
comprehensive language the phmse "or commit 
any other ioiptupc art in t'lrnu" is partieularly so 
—(see Sec. I, Law ot ' . ->, April 8Uk IblH), (see 
Sec. 7. Law of U. S., June ... lbOO). The terms 
employed in this section • auewlut indefinite, 
but moat comprehensive; *• Consul may, OlKXl 
farts within Ins own know].- Ige. or which he tin* 
good rvaron to believe to he trtle, ete., issue his 
warrant for the arrest of any citisen of the United 
States charged with committing in the country rut 
cffmoi against low • • (s v See. SO, idem). This 
•OCtioit authorised the Minister or Consul "todo 
and perform whatever ia Hen-saury to miry the 
provisions of the Treaty into full effect (see also 
Sec. St. idem.) 

Tbe step whieh has be.D taken, with what must 
follow, involves conmdemtiun of great importanee, 
not only to yourself, hut also to the Government of 
China, the United States, and probably the Japan¬ 
ese Government un i I In* expedition you aiv charged 
with assisting. It iatheivfuiv obvious that nothing 
relating to so gruve a matter should be douc with¬ 
out due consideration amt preparation. In view of 
the present iuipcrfci knowledge of the Court and 
tin- jw uliar and extraordinary cliuraHiT of circuiii- 
stanivw, it i* impracticable to pro* oed with the in¬ 
vestigation at this time and I can only hold you 
subject to the further order of the Court dependent 
on the receipt of inst nu t ions from Peking. Every 
effort will incantime la- u:u le to bring the case to 
a bearing as soon as possible. 

I will remark that, out of the respect I feel for 
your character and position. joist and present, it U 


ray disposition to treat you considerately; it is of 
th« first importance however that you do not de¬ 
part the Court. 

The circumstances—the pndmble value of your 
services to thu expedition you ore charged with 
serving—demand that you give ft heavy bmnd, and, 
since you are not among strangers, it will not be 
difficult for you to obtain ample security for your 
atten lance at Court. Therefore it it o/ered that 
you he held subject to the further order of ths 
Court, and your hail will 1 k> fixed at 125,000, your 
bond to be cxci'vile l in coiipLanc.i with the rules 
of the Court. In default you will b» eommittad." 
Protest entered is th- C,’wuu/ar Court of Amoy on ths 

oceiuioa of my Arreel by tbe Judy* of taid Court, 

0v ths lit A d ly of A>'y. lN*k 

fi.'Lctel by the Government of J xpon to eorae to 
South' in China .m l representing it here on a mis¬ 
sion of |*ca»v as its Bpccial t'orntuMener. I solcrnn- 
I ly protest against the Wolenme used towards mo by 
! th-authontiek of the United Stutc* at Amoy, in 
depriving ui" of my lib rty, and, forcibly and 
, against uiy will, bringing iur b, hue them, in virtu* 
ot a warrant, in which, in violation of all principles 
of law, no mention of the off* n o or crime of which 
I must necessarily be acinused, ia made. 

My tonality as United States Citiien, and. my 
coun.H'ttoa .is stt'-h with the Japanese Government, 
while the latter is engaged in carrying out a 
scheme of p.v'ifieation within the boundaries of 
aboriginal Formosa. • an not lie invoked (ns it may 
illti iMtrlf Ire) by the United States Authorities in 
just ill-utiun of their u*t. For the very nature of 
the duties whieh I have ■ uine hero to perform 
entitles mo to certain privilege* and iunminitivs 
which lio'h Chiiks and Western I’owers arc bound 
to respect; and by depriving me of my liberty 
while thus vest.-I with this character, this Court 
has eoa>mit bd towards Japan tin unfriendly act 
which that country cannot fail to resent, and 
which, in tlio courvr of time, the Uuited States, in 
tlieir well-known policy of justice, will certainly 
| regret. 

While, as a public officer of Japan, I turn my 
eyes towards the United States and protest against 
the wrong a Inch 1 am now mads to suffer, and far 
j winch I claim ni'liwa, as a cititen I am grieved for 
the error which I belu ve has been committed her© 
by this Court. This error is the Wore apparent 
when wu eouio to eonsi ler tho different circum¬ 
stances under which th" Anieri. su authoritiis might 
have Wen pU in flndr relations with me, in my 
double capacity ns Japanese office* sn l United 
States cititen ; I will ssmsmi' the norst esse, that 
ia, that the late a.tion of the Japanese in aborigi¬ 
nal Formosa constituted nn act of war against 
China, or. an some have called it, a war without 
| declaration. 

I It must be r-Mu.-mb red that I was engaged by 
! the Japuucsc Government long before tho Kormoa* 
Uluaiion Htart 'd. Now tho tivaty of IKT.U between 
the United States and Japan say* that Japan tkall 
A<|r< tKr riybt to enter ia tbe United .State* • • • aural 
and military »w • • • to enya-jr it* trrrire • • • pro- 
I vided "tA«it wd jiOSinH shift u.g heengaged to art 
j in a no rot or iM.titary r.tp.t city irAd* Japan i ball beat 
trir iritb noy other poirer at amity with tbe Uni ted 
Si-iter," and 1 do not think that this proviso pro- 
| liibils Jjjxui from employing American citizens to 
j a t in a iuiviiI or military eupaeity, who have been 
eiigag.sl b—fore J.i|Kin went to «ar. Neither doew 
the Act of fungie** posae.l April 20, ISIS, •om- 
I monly called tho "Neutrality law"; for, when I 
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accepted my present tank under the Japanese Gov- 
eminent, T «>» without the jurisdiction vt the 
United State*. 

Now we coxae to the A.-t of isiio. In panning 
thin Act, the object of Congress ana to arm the 
Ministers and Consul* of the Unite l Stall-*. China, 
Japan, and Siuni with certain power* that would 
enable them to carry into effect the treatiea with 
thane power*, for which purpose previous jurisdic- 
tion was insufficient. It provide* that M it -Hall he 
competent for each of the avid MinWt.r-s to lam* all 
manner of writs to prevent the citizens of the 
United State* front enlisting in the Military or 
Naval Service of either of tint wild countries to 
make war upon any power witii whom the United 
States are at peuc-e: or in the service of one por¬ 
tion of ths ja-ople against any other portion of the 
same people; and he may carry out this power hyn 
rewort to such force as tnuv ut tlu- lime he- within 
his reach belonging to the United Slates." 

However stringent this law lany appear at first 
sight, it can huve hut little I»viniig upon the case 
st issue. It is, it is true, a law uf the United 
States, binding, so fur as it goes, upon all Ameri¬ 
can citizen*. Hut ths treaty if IHJI, U-twaii 
Japan anil the United States, ie also a law of the 
Umtel States ilr- Wheaton says; Under the con¬ 
stitution of the Unitel Kl.it.n, hy which treaties 
tua-le and ratified hy the I’lvsi-lcnt. with the advice 
and consent of the Siiuite, are tWlared to be tlu 
iutji/o.iv f.uie OJ the head, it acllW to Is) understood 
that Congress is bound to red. em the national faith 
thus pledged, and to pass the laws necessary to 
carry the law into effect." (Wheaton'* luh iiL.lional 
L«»w, Sec- JJ2». page 3K»h Now. »v have wen that, 
hy the terms uf the Treaty of IK5N I--tween Japan 
and the United States, pi-iwus who ret;un lire 
diameter of citizens of the United States, .uid are in 
the service of Ju]siu, may. without hlauie to them, 
s -lvi« or Ja,l in, serve that country in a war began 
after their entering the service- If so, how could 
Congress, which was bound under the const it ut ion 
to legislate for the purpose of carrying into effect 


neither of which has such a clause in her treaty as 
the one referred to above, this law can be carried 
, oat; but it cannot tie legally enforced in ths case 
of Japan, It could be, however, were ths law to be 
ends) lied in u new treaty; but it has not be«n so 
embodied; and until it has been, it cannot affect or 
mo lify the treaty of 1868, without the express con¬ 
sent of Japan in every case. In the present inst¬ 
ance. we mnst infer that this consent has not been 
given, from the fact that, contrary to the stipula¬ 
tions of the law of ltWSO, but in accordance with the 
terms of ths treaty of 18SH. an American was enga¬ 
ged by the Government of Japan to serve in con¬ 
nection with the Formosa mission previous to a 
■lev-landlun of war against either tha aborigines of 
the island or the Chinese Empire; and the provi¬ 
sions of this sumo treaty can be invoked by both 
Japw and the citizens of the Uni tel States in justi¬ 
fication of their a.-ts in all tlie Courts where the 
laws of the United States ora enforced. 

(Signed) Crab. W. Lb Gondbb. 

Auioy. August 7th, 1874. 

General Lc Gentlre was subsequently al¬ 
lowed to go to Shanghai, accompanied by 
the U. S. Marshal. On arriving at that 
port, an officer of the American Consulate 
went on board the steamer, and told him 
that ho was released frurn custody, uncondi¬ 
tionally. 

The same uncertainty still prevails as to 
ponce or war between China and Japan. 

In oonxcijiHiicc of tlie determined opposi- 
• ion tn the Formosan Mission evin cod by 
loriyn and Yamada, two high officials of tho 
Sliiliosho, they have received their cwwif, and 
arc no longer connected with the Govern¬ 
ment. 


tho t.-ruis of the treaty, jsiss n lnw that wouUl 
virtually set at naught the provision of this same 
treaty. In ruin would *v argue that the law of 
1MJ0 applies to United Stales citizens and not to 
Japan. It ih beyond quest iuli that Jaixin cun i-luim 
certain privileges from the United Suites, under 
the terms of tlie Treaty of ItCM. If, by depriving 
Unit.il Kut.-a citizens of a certain proportion of 
their liberiy iu their r-latIona with Japan uud her 
people, either or both are dehurred front enjoying 
these privileges, and if the enactment of thr law of 
lHihi is tint niewns of doing this, I say tlrnt the law J 
of Ivio never could have been understuo 1 by the 
fraua-rs thereof to apply to Japan, and that it was 
n.-ver intended that it slio.d-l. Now, we inuat not 1 
foi-g.-t that, law of Ittliil wn.c frauied chiefly h.y-uMi*' 
some American adventurers, notably Ward and 
Burgevine. hod taken an active ]>urt iu the troubles 
U-twecn the Chinese Government and the Tai Ping 
K< bids, Burgevinc having given his aid in turn to 
laith shies. Congr.-ss was anxious to prevent by 
leguilatlnu the peiirr. no' of su.-li pris's-dlngs, n.it 
only in Chinu, Imf in all the countri.-< where it wan 
likely I bey might again take pla-e: an I I.. |<r i 
all f»t->ible transgression of the law, this Is. |v ex¬ 
tended tl.c pivilid-iticai from Hllistilig in tli- s -rvi.-e 
of .-..ntendiiig (RirtU's ill of .-ivil veers among 

th*** 1 nalUms to entering tlie iirinyor navy of either 
of Ihosj countries while ul war «itli some j«i»er 
with whom thr- I'nib-I Ktut-'s luzvi- tmilieof piiiv 
and amity. Iu what r-1 »t.-w to China or Khun, i 


Mr. Awoki has been appointed Chary* 
dM/i.Vtw for the Japanese Government at 
Berlin. 

Among the iMuisetigcrM by the P. if. S. S. 
Ataxia from San PlwncisCO were two parties 
of axtronoiucr* who arc to watch tho transit 
of Venus acroas tho sun from stations at 
Peking and Vlmlivostock. On arriving at 
Nagasaki, tho U. 8. 8. 8. L<ub.imthtu i will 
convoy them to tlicir resju-etive destinations. 
The Peking party comprises the following 
gentlemen. Prof. S. C. Watson of the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan, Chief Astronomer, with 
Piof. A. Young of the Dartmouth College 
Observatory, and T. P. Woodward of the U. 
i 8. Const Survey, ns assistant*. W. B. Ranger 
is tin* Chief l’hidogmplier, with K. Watson, 
iiml |l. <1.4'oiimd n* assistant*. The Vladivos¬ 
tok (tarty c.insist* of Pmf, A. Hall U. 8, 
Naval Olsurvalorv. Chief Astronomer! As¬ 
sistant. A. B. Wheeler, U. 8. Lake 8urvcy ; 
Chief lliot.ygniplicr, J. 1). Clark ; Assistants. 
T. 8. Trap|nti. ,(!- J. Rock-ell and F. M. 
Lacey. Asdic weather will bo excessively 
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sulate, and will shortly represent both French 
and Italian interests. 


cold, a mechanician, F. Gardner, wilt accom¬ 
pany thin party to repair the instrument* 
should the temperature affect them. Besides | 
these parties, one under Prof. G. Davidson i 

of the U. S. Coast Survey, will bo stationed _ ___ __ 

at Nagasaki, and the Government has also pro- ^lis the "story as "follows" 

/___a:_-a ii i_.a Lr ..a _ * . . .. . .. 


Letters from Kioto report a most humo¬ 
rous fraud on a merchant, Tho llioijo Netv$ 


It appears that the victim waa going homo 


Tided for observations nt Hobart Town, Ker- __ ___ 

guelcn’s Land, New Zealand, Croxct la- ' cogitating on his losses through the day. A 
land, and Chatham Island. Kacli expedition woman appeared to him and begged him to in- 


terfere oo bohrjf of her two children, whoso lives 
will ! hereabout to be taken. When the merchant offer- 
' ed to start at once to prevent the murder, the 
woman stated that she was not a woman, but a fox 
in disguise, twit that her story was true, —a certain 
•nan, whose address she gave, was going to kill 
her children. Oo the fox-woman giving a piocniao 
to the merchant, to secure fortune in his specula¬ 
tions, the latter agreed to rescue the whelps. On 
going to the a Mivs* pointc l out lie found a cold- 
bloo led uian about to despatch the young foxes. 
A discussion ensued, the destroyer wiving that tho 
doctors (!) would give him lit) riot for the deal 
vulpinea and the merchant trying to purchase 
them for less- A bargain waa at last struck f or the 
purchase of the animals for 100 yen—3 yen being 
paid down. The purchaser let the foxes go a* 
the place he had seen the woman. As he had bail 


is provided with a telescope for photograph 
ing purposes, forty feet long, which wil 
make an image of the aim four inches in 
diameter; nu equatorial telescope, five inches 
in dinmrtcr and seven feet long; a good 
transit inatyument; with minor instruments, 

Buch as clocks, chronographs and magnetic 
instruments. The estimated expense is 
$ 177,000. It may be hoped, also, that the as¬ 
tronomer of the Survey Department of this 
country, w ill tako the opportunity of mak¬ 
ing observations. The transit is to occur 
on the bth. December, and ample opportunity 
will thus be afforded him to tako the neces¬ 
sary measures. With tho means at their — r -. 

disposal the Government might themselves ' I'M* inart-wl of g'«l sfUu- hto kunUy 

r . ,, . , .... ' wcut to the house where ho fount tno loxes—out 

organize a small party, whose observation* tW wua‘ nobody inside!' the couplo 
would not bo without value, although per- , two before." 

haps conducted under the di.cidvautages aris¬ 
ing from a lack of some of the necessary 
instruments. 


couplo having left 


A most alarming volcanic eruption bus 


The U. 8. Govcmuumt lire already liestir¬ 
ring themselves in the arrangements for the 
I'liibulclphiit Kxhibitiou of 1870, at which 
time the centenary celebration of the indepen- 


4 .. , • |V 1 * VI lllv HW vuvinmiwo .- 

taken place at Namahireynrnn, near Kamiki, ,|eneo of the U. S. will he held. Wo pre- 


on the island of Miyake, in the province of 
Idzu. On the 3rd inst., in the morning, the 
volcano, which bean* the same nnine as tho 
village, commenced to belch forth smoke 
and tiro, loud subterranean noises accompany- | [^"' ulrend v agreed to take part both m tho 
ing the eruption. The inhabitants, panic- c . x | t ji)itioii and in the celebration. He Bays 


sume nearly all the nations of the world will 
contribute to the exhibition. 1 he Japanese 
Government, in the following letter from the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs to Mr. Bingham, 


stricken, fled to Iza-ninrti. For several days 
the eruption continued, and no leas than HJU 
houses were buried 
At the same time, three 
of two nod u half mile*, 
high, were raised, at a place close to the 
buried village--and on the spot where then 
stood two deserted lunulets. The si-u reccd- 
ed on the north shore of tho island, milling 
to the land a tract of I.X'kl yard* by -l- so 
yards. The pe*>plu were relieved by tlw.* 
Kcncbo. 


B 

also 


I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of 

_ Your Execllonry’s despatch, So. 34. dated 20th 

ill tho ashen and lava. April, an 1 informing nu- tliat on the 4th day of 
«hills, covering a space July. »*W there will be opened in the city of 
- and about 1 BUU feet WdWhlphls. in the State of IVnnsyivanU. an 
*, and about t.euunn in teni»inunal exhibition in *onn-.« tion with tlio 

celt-brat ion, at the same time and place, of the cen¬ 
tennial unniveivury of American Indcp'-ndcnce, 
and that llis Excellency the President of tno 
United State*. by Kin pio Lnuatiou, issued in July 
bust, couiincit I*. Ac. 

1 b>g leave in reply to say that the Japanese Go¬ 
vernment will take great aitisfact ion in making 
known among its subjects that an international ex¬ 
hibition is to lie opened in the United btutc*. and 
that those who desire to exhibit Japanese produc¬ 
tions, manufactures, Ac,, will receive from the Go¬ 
vernment every assistance and convenience for 
that purpose. I tog K-ave to a l-l that a national 
eooiuii'snoii for Japan will .b.-appointed after it ha* 
*>oen *>• vrtuiu -l wliat extent of article* there is to 
he s<?nt fn»-ii Japan, and I will then consult with 
Your Excellency upon any point that may arise. 

Furthermore, it i* probable that a special mission 
will Ik- sent frern Japan to cooperate in tlu- cvWhrrv- 
kIum 


The J/eivi/.f saya that un the :Mih inul, 
as the Mikado was | in suing along Kojimuchi. 
thn son of a farmer in Joshtn presented liini 
with a Healed letter. The impetuous young 
man whs taken in custody by one of tlui 
mounted escort. 


Mr. Annctdey. in assuming charge of H 


M.’s Consulato at Hiogn and Oa-ika, is tion of Auiemwn 
in charge of the Austro-Hungarian Con- ; of our friendship 


Independence, and to benr token 
for the United SUltra. Should 
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thia not occur tho duty of such allusion will bo 
ontruntcd to the Japan*** Minister in your coun¬ 
try. Tour Excellency will please eooitnun irate 
the above to the proper authorities of your 
oountry. 

While it iB very much tho custom for all 
persona to censure the polico, both of Tokoi 
and Yokohama, yet there are rcdcoming 
points which we are happy to be able 
to commend. Two castes of roMx-ry havo 
come under our notice, in which the police 
havo shown the most untiring diligence, their 
efforts very fortunately. Vicing successful. In 
one case a cook stole a sum of 13ft yen, ami 
then hiring a ji*rtki*h", went to Txukiji. 
where heamnsed himself with the fair mm*hm** 
of Simabam. Uctarning to the house, ho 
found himself apprehended on suspicion, and 
was quickly transferred to gaol. Several 
days were sfient in examination, and tlm 
money was recoversnl and returned to Its 
owner, not one sen being lost. Tin* |>olicc 
had tracked the jiurikMn coolie, ami had 
made him refund every »> u lie nvcivfd for 
conveying the thief to the tea-house. There 
the mistress had to refund the mnnev which 
had paid for the feast, and the girl had to 
restore tho few iehibn* her smiles had earned. 
In the other ease tho thief stolo a large 
quantity of clothes. Not only was tho robber 
caught, but the clothes wero restored. 
Prompt, vig >roua action like this deserves 
commendation, ar.d as we have before allud¬ 
ed to tho faults of the police, wo now give 
equal prominence U> their good qualities. 


whore tho distances are long it is much more 
j expeditious to have one for the back and an¬ 
other for the fore sight. Tho starting point 
taken was on the shore near Numadsu at the 
point where tho river Kisc-kawa flows into 
[ the aoa, the total distance to the summit in a 
straight lino being miles, bat that tra¬ 
versed by the instrument a trifle over 27 
miles, and in this distance there were 93 lines, 
the distance aud elevation of each of which 
were taken by the instrument, once from each 
end. As a further means of insuring uo- 
i curacy, the staves, instead of being marked 
! in the usual way with two line*, were divid¬ 
ed iuto equal portions by (Arm) white lines 
on black ground, the distances between tho 
extremes being ten foot. By always marking 
down tho readings as givsn by observing 
these three points there is at ones a check on 
tho accuracy of the observer and op {be ad¬ 
justment of the instrument. To ensure the 
staves being kept perfectly vortical they wero 
always supported by at least 3 rods, and 
towards tho summit, where t lie re was a wind 
bl iwing, they were, in addition, kept steady 
by a rope. 

At four points on tho way up observations 
were taken direct to the summit, and, though 
from the distances being great, and no de¬ 
tun'd spot to observe, three Were only ex¬ 
pected to act as approximate checks on the 
actual measurement, still it is satisfactory to 
liml i hat the average of these four coincides 
exactly, to a foot, with the real measure¬ 
ment. 

No 1 uu-ometrie observations whatever were 


THE HEIGHT OF FUJIYAMA. 

rPHK height of this, highest n!»d most 
X famous mountain in the Umpire of Japnn, 
lias just keen accurately determined for tho 
first time by direct measurements taken from 
tho sea to the summit. Daring a few weeks 
leave of almincc, and while travelling in that 
district Mr. R. Stewart, of I hr Survey Pe- 

S cirtmerit, assisted by Mr. II. P<mfo and Mr. 
I. Christison, completed this undertaking on 
the Oth August, and the result of the calcula¬ 
tions following upon the oliaervations shews 
the height to be 12,-305 feet above high water 
level of ordinary spring tides. 

Tho heights and measurements wire all 
taken by one of Kcklmld's patent uiiininietors 
const met ed by Klliott, an instrument admir¬ 
ably adapted lor Work of (Ins kind, but only 
recently brought to anything like perfection. 

The ordinary levidling sialT is di^K-nscd 
with, and a staff with only two lines is requir¬ 
ed, which lines may bo olmcrvcd at any angle 
within the coin (kiss nf the instrument. In 
the present ease two staves wi re used, as 


taken, as the height kaa been several times 
approximately ascertained by that means. 
The following are some of the principal ones. 
Sir U. AJcock,.14,177. 

Lieut Fagan, .13,080. 

M Ja- ussier, . .11,542. 

Mr. Kuipping,. .12,235. 

The height given by the last named gentle¬ 
man living the result of the average of about 
a fortnight‘a olwervathm taken on the sum¬ 
mit at the most favourable bourn of morning 
and evening, comes very close to tho actual 
height. Mr. Stewart and his party (with ser¬ 
vants and coolies, in all numbering 13) wero 
detained four days at the hasu of the cone by 
h storm of wind and rain, and had to stay 
daring that time in a lint which was not by 
any imnn* either wind or water proof. The 
route from Namtiilxu was by Niiiou-matsu, 
Suva Ilia mid Mngnishi, but in taking tho 
siglits the road was, of course, not kept to 
any extent. 

Printed un i Pulsiilied for the Proprietors at the 
with'*' of tin- .V.m/iut-SAoi-piAi, t) Gmxu, Shuho- 
ns 1 , Tok .-i. 
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NlK K 0. 

L IKE many oilier*. I have long I ml a , 
strong desire to visit the far-famed 
Nikko ; tho bnrinl place of the great I vei ns'. | 
founder of the dynasty, n short history of 
which has recently been given in the columns 
of the Far E<i*t. I am not prepared to say 
tliat he w&a the greatest man Japan lias ever 
had ; although I have heard thia opinion ex- 
pressed. I do not consider that he came near 
Hidcyoshi Toyotomi (Taico sama) ; but I do 
consider him to have established his family 
in the seat of power with a wisdom exceed¬ 
ing all his predecessors, and thereby accom¬ 
plished what none other had been able to 
effect—the pacification of the country 
so that for a period of two centuries and a 
half, a turbulent, quarrelsome, fighting peo¬ 
ple, obeyed the laws, respected tho govern¬ 
ment, and became peaceful, happy and pros¬ 
perous. I have never wondered at the 
veneration with which the Japanese regard 
him, nor am I surprised to find Nikko, bis 
burying place, esteemed one of the moat 
•acred, as it certainly is one of the most 
beautiful, spots in Japan. 


Nikko-yama or Xikko-snti—the sunshine 
mountain—is about 30 ri, or !H) miles, from 
Xiliou-bnshi, Tokei; and lietweeu the city 
and tin* shrines, on the main road, there arc 
just twenty towns and villages, tho largest of 
which are Koga and Uuuno-miya. As far as 
tills* latter town wo travel on the Hoknrnkn- 
(l-i—Northern Road, and then turn off to the 
left. There were formerly castles both at 
Koga and Utsuno-miya, but Bince the revolu¬ 
tion they have been destroyed. 

On reaching Kas'kabe, a small town about 
10 ri from Tokei, a total change in the habits 
of the populace was apparent. The last six 
year.* appeared to have been wiped out of the 
“ Courso of Time," and olden times seemed 
to hove come again. For instance the new 
calendar was totally ignored, and the old one 
adhered to; and so towards the end of 
August, they actually spoke of tho 7th mouth. 
This was particularly impressed upon me by 
the fact that tl»c people were in the midst of 
a festival,*which for a long time wo have 
seen nothing of near Ye*lo. Ii is suppled 
that on the lflth day of the "ill lit oilh. the 
lid or cover of the iron pit of Ji^oku 
(Hades) is taken ofl hy the demon*: olid 
tlmt those who arc in tornicni arc allowed to 
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visit th« world. On thin occasion, it is the 
custom to prepare food to receive the spirits 
of their friends. This is seldom done in 
Tokei; but here it was in full swing. All 
wore their best clothes, and the father or 
eldest aon of each family was clothed in the 
Kami-ehimo or ceremonial dress. Hemp 
sticks were burnt at the entrance of each 
house, and all the family bowed to them re¬ 
verentially. 

Our host at the inn where we Btopped, ex¬ 
plained some of the customs to us, though, we 
fear, not very lucidly. Until lately the peo¬ 
ple would profess to hold familiar intercourse 
with tho spirits. Haring lighted the hemp 
sticks, they brought a small tub of water, and 
placed it there so that tho ghostly visitants 
might wash their feet, face and hands. They 
then pretended to receive them on their ar¬ 
rival, with such words as, ** Welcome, Sir; 
you must be much fatigued after your long 
journey.” The master and mistress of their 
family then made pretence to carry them on 
their backs to the family altar, where en¬ 
tertainment was provided for them. They 
walked very slowly with the hands on their 
backB as if they carried them. In front of 
the altar, they bowed down again, and asked 
the visitors to scat themselves there. Rice, 
tea and flowers were then offered—the rice 
covered with the leaf of a lotus. Having thus 
welcomed them, the master would tell them 
in tho politest language, all the events that 
had happened since their departure. On the 
last day of the festival, the master or eldest 
son accompanied them to the nearest flowing 
stream, and fixing a light on four sticks of 
♦.he egg-plant, bade them a respectful fare¬ 
well, as they were auppoaed to drift away. 

In the evening, walking on the river’s bank, 
I came upon an old woman at prayer, piling 
up Btones as she prayed. Ho were and joas- 
sticks were placed on both sides, and between 
them, one of tho egg-plant frames mentioned 
above. As I stopped to watch her Bhe turn¬ 
ed and smiled, which emboldened me to ask 
whnt alio was doing. She told me nnhesi- 
tstingly,,that she was making the spirits of 
her deceased friends happy, us they liked 
this kind of prayer. The temples and the 
grave yards were full of the ineonse sticks 
burning j and if tho spirits like that kind of 


thing there was plenty of it to satisfy them. 
For myself, the odour was a little too much 
for my olfactories. 

It is not my purpose, however, to loiter on 
the road, fond ae I am of doing so literally. 
I like to go into any house I take a fancy to, 
and have achat with the people. Strange 
to say, I have never found any door closed 
against me, any family unwilling to receive 
my visit in the friendly spirit in which it 
was intended, or the smallest rudeness or in¬ 
civility. Ijefc others give their experiences 
as they may.- I have always found the Japan¬ 
ese people—out of business and away from 
the foreign settlements—the nicest, kindest 
people I have ever seen 

Bnt let us hasten on to Nikko. The read 
from Utsuno-miya is very pleasant. It is 
shaded by fine tall and straight cedar trees, 
very noble and beautiful. Jinrikiehas become 
scarce and packhorscs more abundant. The 
latter are all mares and are led by women or 
even children. The hire of them is very 
trifling. Japanese pay a quarter of a boo— 
about three pence—for two ri,—5 miles. 

At Hachi-ishi, the last of the twenty placee 
I have spoken of, several foroigers and num¬ 
bers of other visitors were sojourning. At 
the entrance to the town was a large wooden 
gate with* a notice board ordering all persons 
to uncover their heads before entering. Skin 
and fur sandals, also, are spread out on the 
ground on each side, that visitors may buy 
and use them. There is no well throughout 
the townj but a beautiful stream of cool 
pure water runs through the middle of the 
street; and this is usod for all purposes. 

Passing through Hachi-iahi the river 
I)aiys-gawa lias to be crossed. There are 
two bridges side by side, as shewn in the 
photograph in the interesting third volume 
of tho Fur Hurt. One of them only is open 
for passengers. The other is closed, and only 
opened when the sovereign visits the shrines. 
It is called Jinkio Yamasugero Jabaahi, and 
is considered very sacred. It is painted with 
red lacquer, and supported on stone piles, 
constructed like the tori-i erected in front 
of Sintoo temples. At the side of the piles 
is a large hole, in which it is said that a huge 
snake Lives, which at one time used to span 
the Btrcam from side to side like a bridge. 
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In front of the bridge ita small bnt splendid 
temple where the snake is worshipped. A 
golden snake is fixed on the ridge of the roof. 

Ascending from the river, a distance of 
about a quarter of a mile, we reach a street 
called N aka jama, from whence we have oar 
first view of the temples—as yet, however, 
only the golden ridgee of the roofs. To tho 
right is Siangan*;!, formerly the residence of 
the liiya. At the cutranco of this is a atone 
portal, the upright stones of which are thirty* 
two feet high by twelve feet in circnm* 
ference. The top atone is forty* five feet in 
length. It was presented by the daimio 
Knxoda Chijin no Kami, who sent the stonee 
at his own expense from his province of 
Chikaxen. On this portal is a tablet with 
the words Tosh ago-Dai-Oongcn—the post* 
humous title bestowed on lyeyas by the 
Mikado. 

The temples connected with the shrines aro 
eighteen in nnmbor ; and no pen can describe 
their splendour. The graveyard of Toshoga 
is liko that of Hidetada, tho second Shogun, 
at Shiba. The temple where the shrine is 
kept is built of all costly and rare woods, 
such as shitan, ebony, with many others. All 
is richly gilt, and the metal work consists of 
gold, shakndo (a mixture of copper and gold), 
and bronze. Tho stone and bronze lanterns 
number 260. One pair of them, presented 
by Sendai, is made of Namb&n-tetszu. • It is 
said that this lamp cost two millions of rios. 
Besides theso there are many large hanging 
lamps and bells, presented by daimioe at 
different times ; and circular lanterns present¬ 
ed by the Coreana and the Dntch. Corri¬ 
dors or galleries surround the buildings. 
The inner aides of them are fitted with beau¬ 
tiful wood carvings of birds, beasts, trees, 
dragons,flowers, and imaginary beings—beau¬ 
tiful females, who are represented by the 
Buddhists as enjoying perpetual youth. 
They wear feathered robes with wings, and 
are supposed to be skilled in music and sing¬ 
ing and to have their dwelling in lleaven. 
The outer sides of the galleries are carved 
with liona and fabulous animals. The outer 
gallery is 200 cho in circumference. 

The gate at the entrance of the grave-yard, 

• Namfaaa is a word formerly used for forsignws. 
Xaiahaa-teUsu is iron of uztmerdinarily fine quality. 


is called Neko-no-go-mon—tho Imperial rat 
gate—because its principal ornament is a cat, 
carved by tho famous artist Uidari Jingoro. 
There is also a bronze portal with the Awoi, 
the device of the Tokugawa family, wrought 
in gold, which was presented by Iyenari, the 
eleventh Tokugawa Shogun, in lien of going 
in person to Nikko, to worship. The roofs 
of all the temples are covered with copper, 
and the ridges and eaves with gold. 

At the side of the stone portal is a 8. e 
storied pagoda, built at the expense of the 
loyal Sakai Wakasa-no-Kami. Tho twelve 
horary characters, viz., the rat, ox, tiger, 
hare, dragon, snake, horse, sheop, monkey, 
cock, dog and wild boar, are exquisitely carv¬ 
ed on this pagoda. It is one hundred and 
ninety-eight feet high—a most unusual 
height for such edifices anywhere. To the 
westward from the temples is a small tower 
about thirty feet high, constructed of gold 
and bronze, in which the sacred books arc 
sealed np. It was placed here to protect 
Toshogu from the evil influences supposed to 
come from the North East. A little further 
we came to a temple larger and more splen¬ 
did than that of Zozoji, Shiba, lately burnt. 
It is a Buddhist temple and its presiding 
deity is Kuwanon the goddess of mercy. 

Descend -tv' a few stone Bteps from hence 
wo come to three large Buddhist temples 
handsomely painted in Vermillion. In one of 
these—Hokkcdo,—Yoritoino, the first who 
raised the office of Shogun to kingly rank, 
and the founder of the city of Kamakura, is 
worshipped. 

Proceeding to the front, we reach the ceme¬ 
tery of the third Tokugawa Shogun, lye- 
mitx. It is smaller than that of Toshogu, 
but equal in beauty and splendour. The first 
gate is called Jin-o-go-mon. It is finely 
paintod and covered with carvings of the 
lion. It is guarded on each sido by tho two 
kings called Ni-o or Kongo, and at the back 
by Sadaijin and U-daijin. Within the gate 
tho courtyard is of hewn stone, and the stone 
and bronze Iknterns contributed by tho 
daimioa are numerous. On a stone raised 
platform is another gate painted Vermillion, 
called Ni-ten-mon. It is guarded bj the two 
gigantic idols Jikeku-ten and Komokn-ten 
in front, and by the gods of wind and thnn- 
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der behind. The Kami of thunder is re. 
presented as having drama on his back. 

Again ascending to another stone platform 
there is jet another gate called Yasha-go- 
mon—the entrance to the shrine of the third 
Shognn. The inner part of the temple is 
richlj gilded, and the outer painted as before. 
The gate at the entrance of the graveyard 
differs entirely from the others in style. The 
name of Koka-go-mon is given to it, and | 
special permission for its construction was j 
obtained from the Emperor. It is not al¬ 
lowed to be opened for the admission of visi¬ 
tors, so the actual tomb of Iyemiti is not 
aeen. 

What I have described so curtly for fear 
of tiring the reader, have in themselves so 
much beauty, and from associations, so much 
interest, that all who can, should visit them. 
Neither the time nor the money will be 
thrown away, for expectation will be more 
than realized, 

Bat now passing from the temples we will 
stroll among the other beauties of the dis¬ 
trict. First the cataracts Urami and Kegon. 
Following the torrent to the westward we 
reach the spot called Gaomon, where, ranged 
along the bank, are said to be one hundred 
stone images of Jixo. We coanted them 
twice and made only ninety-nine. These 
are called Bake-Jiso, * because it is supposed 
that no one can count them correctly. 

Next we roach Dainichido, where Kobo- 
dai*hi is worshipped, and here we have one 
of the ten Hue landscapes for which Nikko 
is celebrated. There the river dashes past, 
laving a splendid garden attached to the 
temple. Uramiga-taki, the cataract of 
Urami, is splendidly soon from here. It is a 
fine fall of about fifty feet. 

The next cataract, the Kegon-no-taki, is 
the largest one at mount Nikko. It flows 
from the lake of Chinsenji and is 750 feet 
high, and ten feet broad. Bnt there are 
several others of more striking beauty. The 
Nanata-tski falls in seven steps, and the 
Knrifnri-no-taki, which is second in point of 
site, falls in two steps. 

The temple of Cliiueenji lies at the dis¬ 
tance of seven miles from Hachi-ishi. It lies 
at the side of Lake Chiaaenji, which is s 

• Bake, a ghost. 


lovely spot among the mountains. The lake 
is only about seven miles in circumference, 
but it has everything to give it beauty, even 
to an island. This isle is called KodxukA-jima; 
and it is oonsecrated to ths worship of 
Shodo-jonin, the founder cf Nikko. It is a 
popular belief that two large snakes live in 
the lake, and it is not allowed therefore for 
any ono to sail upon it (except, we may 
suppose, to the island). It is remarkable 
that there are no fish in the lake. 

The temple of Chinsenji is altogether in¬ 
ferior to thoae of Nikko. When we arrived 
at Chinsenji, it was the height of the festival 
daring which people are allowed to ascend 
the holy mountain of Nantaixen, the second 
in point of height in Japan. Innumerable 
pilgrims were assembled at the monastery, 
all of them dressed in white. The worship¬ 
pers would not dare to ascend the mountain 
until they had abstained from fish and flesh 
for from seven to ten days ; and daring thoeo 
days of purification they stopped at Chin- 
seujL Lsst year the number of pilgrims wse 
1561. Until lately, no woman was allowed to 
secend the mountain, or enter the monastery. 
Many superstitions and absurd stories ap¬ 
pertain to this monastery. For instance, the 
ignorant suppose that all its boys and atten¬ 
dants are the Tengu-sama—purely imaginary 
beings believed to have long noses, wings, 
and two claws on each hand and foot. 

The following was told na by a friend who 
had made the pilgrimage. A waiter brought 
him Bomo excellent tea, which ho was very 
glad of; but had a strong wish for a cer¬ 
tain kind of cake only obtainable in Tedo. 
While drinking the tea, the waiter returned, 
actually bringing in some of the cakes ha had 
such a fancy for. Full of wonder, the guest 
at first did not like to eat them. They were, 
however, contained in a box on which was the 
name and sign of the confectioner's shop 
where they were sold in Yedo. Returning to 
Yedo, he took the box with him, went to the 
shop, and enquired whether it was a genuine 
production. The master replied that it was, 
but was lost on a certain day—“ Most likely 
stolen; as it is frequently by the waiters of the 
Chinsenji. If the Worshippers said anything 
about them or acted in opposition to them, 
they would vex and torture them. The at- 
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tendanta do not like to hear the word Tenge, 
eo the worshippers must be very careful not 
to om it, or to apeak about long-nosed men." 
If a bad man aacenda the holy mountain, 
Tcngu ia believed to become very angry, and 
a storm quiokly rises. Such things find 
credence with all tho pilgrims, and with all 
the inhabitants of Nikko. 

Tho hot spring lies about seven milee from 
Chiusenji. It ia but a small village—very i 
dirty and noisy, and the air ie laden with a 
moat disagreable odour of sulphur. 

In this description, I believe I have avoid¬ 
ed the ground generally described by tourists, 
vis, the route and its daily experiences. I 
have only designed to apeak of the Nikko 
attractions themselves ; and these I have but 
touched upon, too cursorily to please myself, 
though probably sufficiently to give those 
under whoso notice my notes msy fall, a de¬ 
sire to see thltn with their own eyes. 

And now but one incident of the journey 
home. We left Hachi-ishi in the morning: 
and abont noon next day arrived at Koga; 
whence a passenger boat starts for Tokei. 
The fare is half a boo. The Tonegawa ia 
here a wide bnt very shallow river, and the 
hosts are consequently mere skmiming-dish- 
es. There is no settled time of departure, 
and I had to wait in the boat-house until 
the proper complement of passengers was 
obtained. As I had done throughout my 
trip, I went in for every thing a la JuponaU; 
and so paid my half boo and waited like a 
man. It was well on towards evoning before 
we started. The majority of the passengers 
were country people whose dialect was very 
difficult to understand. They talked oil 
many subjects, and at length the subject of 
China and the war came up. Said one :— 

44 We ought to feel very proud to live in 
an age when the Mikado’s power is greater 
than it has ever been before. This is a 
tough question abont Chan chan bodxu (the 
Chinese). We must bring them all under 
our power. If war breaks out, we must 
join the military forces, and assist our ooun- 
try." 

“ Yes,” said a young fellow ; " bnt do you 
think all the Chan chan bodru arc foolish, 
or mad ? They are richer and more nu¬ 
merous than we are. Tho Tonoeama (a 


respectful word used by the farmers wh< n 
speaking of the samourai) create a war to 
please themselves, but we don’t care about 
it. Tonosama injure us by telling us that 
we must pay tho expenses and make provi¬ 
sion for the war." 

A shizoku sifting in front of him. had 
been until then silent; but though evidently 
annoyed with the remarks of the last speaker, 
he said calmly:—“ You are right. The 
subject of war with China will be determined 
by the government without troubling you 
farmers. It has been already decided to call 
all the Ken-rri or Sanji, as representatives 
of the people, to discuss all affairs in their 
behalf. Formerly farmers and common peo¬ 
ple were despised. But now such high and 
exalted men os tho Kvnrei and Sanji even, 
become our representatives, and hold the as¬ 
sembly in our stead. Surely we ought to lie 
satisfied with this." 

The shizoku looked as if he were an oraclo 
among them ; but to my astouishmont, they 
all laughed at him; and one sturdy sou of 
the soil said in a tone which I wish I could 
describe as easily as I can put his words on 
paper, “ Oil yes ! we have talked about our 
Shoyasamii's * notification until our tongues 
ache. But we cannot comprehend it. We 
say that if we have a complaint to make we 
choose a spokesman from among ourselves. 
If there is any difficulty io selection, we 
meet either at a temple or at Shoyaaama's 
| house, and the whole villsgo consults toge¬ 
ther ; and so we make our choice. But our 
I representative, who is chosen for us, holdB 
! no communication with us, and we cannot 
call him rMint! re. We think it a 
very foolish huaincss to notify us tliat we¬ 
ar* to consider ourselves repirsentod by out- 
who hold* uu communication with us.” 

This, of course, is bat the gist of what was 
said. But the conversation was very animat¬ 
ed ; and I felt amply repaid for the patience 
1 had displayed in waiting for this good com¬ 
pany ; the more so, as it is the first time I 
ever heard Japanese talk politics among 
themselves. And it was the more intereat¬ 
ing from the common-place view taken by 
the “ common people.’’ 

* Sboyasama, the head man of the village. 
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The boat arrived at Ichikawa next day 
at noon, whore we stopped and took dinner. 
We changed into a smaller boat, called a 
katkike (cargo boat) which brought us to 
Gowaoiicho, close to Nihon Bashi—and so my 
pleasant journey came to a close. 


THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAX. 

A S long ago as the year 1866, some gentle¬ 
men then resident in Yokohama expres¬ 
sed an earnest desire to institute a society 
in Japan, on the principle of, and if possible, 
in connection with, the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Circumstances, however, prevented their put¬ 
ting thoir scheme into execution. No sealons 
effort wss made. There were plenty to talk, 
bat few to act. And so the thing fell to the 
ground, and nothing was done. It is probable 
that there was as good material for the for¬ 
mation of the society then, as there is now. 
True we havf more of what we call scientific 
men among us to-day; but they were by 
no means wanting at that time. We always 
had many ships of war in harbonr, and these 
were constantly changing; so that we might 
have found continual assistance from them. 
Two of the most practically valuable papers 
that have been read before our existing Asiatic 
Society—for such an institution we do possess 
now—have been presented by officers of the 
United States navy ; and it cannot be sup¬ 
posed that they alone of their profession 
would be able and willing to do their part. 
We had also at that period, a far stronger 
military force than we now have, an i memory 
dwells on some among the officers who wonld 
have been very active members. 

But, as wo have said, the scheme failed— 
or rather, it was never pushed to a trial; 
and it was not again mooted until about the 
middle of 1872, when a few gentlemen— 
notably the Rev. Mr. Syle the British Con- 
snlar chaplain, Mr. Wateon H. B. M. ChargA 
d'affaires, Rev. S. R. Brown D.D., of the 
American Dutch Presbyterian mission, Mr. 
Satow, Mr. Howell, and some others whose 
names are worthy of mention, met and agreed 
that the time had come for the formation of 
snob a society, and accordingly became tbs 
original members of 44 The Asiatic Society of 
Japan.” 


The work of two years has , skawn. how .rape 
the times were for the institution. ByS.be end 
of the first joar there were no less than sixty- 
four resident members; nine excellent and 
usAful papers had been read at the monthly 
meetings; and a coni man oemekt was made of 
a Library and Museum. 

Besides this, the formation of this institu¬ 
tion may poaaibly have been the means of 
encouraging the German residents of Yedo 
and Yokohama to establish the “ German 
Asiatic Society “ in Yedo, which is pro¬ 
gressing admirably. 

The papers read at the Society's meetings 
daring the year ending October 1873, may 
here bo noted. They were :— 

1. —On Uie Loo Choo Islands, by Mr. Satow. 

2. —On the Hyulonema Mirabilis, by Dr. 

Hadlow, R. N. 

3. —On the Streets and Street-Names of Yedo, 

by Mr. Grifis. 

4. —On the Ascent of Fujiyama, by Mr. 

Hodges. 

5. —Fivo Short Papers on the language of 

Loochoo, by Japanese Students. 

6. —Notes of a visit to the Mnlgrsve Islands, 

by Officers of H. M S. Barotia. 

7. —On the Geography of Japan, by Mr. 

Satow. 

8. —On Cyclones in Japan, by Lk-Corn. 

Nelson. U.S.N. 

9. —On Russian Descents in Sagbalien, by 

Mr. Aston. 

The meetings were fairly attended, but 
as yet bad led to no very lengthened discus¬ 
sions. 

The second annual Report, however, shews 
a considerable increase in the number of 
subscribing and active members; and tho 
discussions which followed the papers have 
been more lively and more interesting. 

.The paper on Cyclones by Lieut Com. Nel¬ 
son U. S. N., delivered in May 1873, and that 
by Capt. Belknap of the U. S. 8. TWcorom, 
on the Deep-sea Soundings, on which apsoial 
service he is engaged—read at a imwtip g in 
.the spring of 1874, are of particular syne. 

It might seem invidious to select individ¬ 
ual papers for special praise. Of coarse the 
chief object of tbs society is to obtain and 
circulate information of all kinds that may 
be desirable in connection with the history, 
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geography, learning, state of society, manners 
and easterns of ihe Asiatic nations. Prac¬ 
tically, in Yokohama, such subjects as have a 
bearing on Japan and the Japanese arc of 
primary importance, and thus receive the 
greatest attention. The Society is now so 
well established, and altogether so flourish¬ 
ing, that no donbt can bo entertained of its 
accomplishing the ends it has in view. 

The following, one of tho papers delivered 
daring its first year, has especial interest 
from the fact that what is here recorded was 
the commencement of the troubles between 
Russia and Japan, which are not even yet 
settled. 

RUSSIAN DESCENTS IN SAGHALIEN AND 
ITORUP IN THE TEARS 1*00 k 1*07. 

■T 

W. O. ASTON, Esq. 

Read before the Asiatic Society of Japan, 
tm the 7th June, 1873. 

The following account of Russian descents 
in Saghalien and Itornp has been prepared 
from a collection of Japanese manuscripts 
comprising the private correspondence of 
officials on dnty at Hakodate, together with 
proclamations and other official documents. 

The causes of these Russian descent* are 
to be looked for in the events of the previous 
four or five years. The Russians had already 
made several attempts to open trade with 
Japan. Applications of this kind which were 
made to the Japanese authorities in Yezo 
were always referred to Nagasaki, and at 
last an embassy was sent tlieie bearing a 
letter from tho Czar to the Tycoon in which 
a Commercial Treaty was asked for. The 
Russians were delayed at Nagasaki for several 
months awaiting the answer of the Japanese 
Government. It was to the effect that they 
could by no means deviate from their ancient 
policy of seclusion, and was accompanied by 
an order from the Government of Nagasaki 
to quit that port immediately. 

The irritation felt by the Russians at the 
ill-success of their mission most have been 
increased by an event which took place about 
the same time. Fourteen Russians who had 
ventured to land on the island of Itornp in 
hopes of being allowed to trade, wero seised 


by the Japanese garrison there, and thrown 
into prison, when* they remained till the fol¬ 
lowing year: when they made their escape. 

In the autumn of the year 1800 two small 
Russian raen-of war arrived at Kushnnkotan, 
the principal Japanese settlement in Sagha- 
] lien. The united crews of thcs» two ships 
amounted to no more than sixty-four or sixty- 
five men. On arriving at Kushunkntan, we 
are informed that they fired poison-smoke- 
guns, after which a party landed in lioat* and 
pillaged the godowns, carrying off the rieo 
and whatever other valuables they could 
! find. They also carried off seven or eight 
of the Aino inhabitants and one Japanese 
soldier, setting fire to the place before they 
went Tho Russians nailed up a plate of 
copper on the Tori-i of the temple of Benton 
with an inscription to the following effect:— 

I. —It is nujust of the Japanese to prohibit 
trade with the Russians in Saghalien. 

II. —If the Japanese should change ‘their 
I minds and wish for trade, they might send a 

message to Saghalien or Urup. 

I III.—If the Japanese persisted long in re¬ 
fusing justice, the Russians would ravage 
the northern parts of Japan. 

The appr itch of winter prevented tho 
, Russians from carrying their menaces into 
effect this your. One of the ship* retired to 
! Urup for thu winter, and the other 'to Kam- 
sebatka. 

Meanwhile, the news of the Knshnn- 
kotan affair ha l produced great alarm and 
excitement. The copper tablet was sont to 
Yedo, where it seems to have been taken as 
a declaration of war by Russia. Ac*>ve pre- 
I paiations wero mado for repelling any future 
attacks which might be made. A body of 
150 men was despatched at once to Kusliun- 
kutan, but arrived too late to be of any ser¬ 
vice. Two hundred Tsugam soldiers were 
soon after posted at Soya, a settlement near 
the northern point of Ycao, and opposite 
to Kushunkotan. The garrison of Itorup 
was increased to 2W or 300 men, and by tho 
| spring of next year tliat of Hakodate wm 
| raised to about 2,500 men, mostly retainers 
I of the northern Daimios. 

Extensive preparations were also made on 
the main island of Japan. Bodies of troop* 
were stationed at all the seaboard villages 
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in the northern provinces, and the Daimioe 
were urged to increaeed vigilance in guarding 
their coaete. 

The diary of an official who wae travelling 
northward about this time gives a lively 
picture of the boetle and excitement along 
the great northern highway. Couriers were 
constantly passing backwards and forwards 
between Yedo and Hakodate, and between 
the Daimioe' yaehikis in Yedo and the pro¬ 
vinces, carrying dispatches wrapped in oil¬ 
cloth covers ; and the road wae thronged 
with troops equipped in the old fashion— 
some with bows and arrows, and others with 
spears and matchlocks—while occasionally 
a Daimio or Governor monopolised the way 
with his train. The transport service neces¬ 
sary for these movements of troope and 
officials was a grievous burden on the far¬ 
mers, and many of them, to escape it, pre¬ 
ferred to abandon their holdings and conceal 
themselves among the hills. 

Another writer gives the following acoonnt 
of the train of a Governor of Hakodate. 

The proceeaion wae preceded by a man 
whdse duty it was to clear the way by the 
the well-known “ Shitani! Shitani! ” the 
signal for every one to squat by the roadside 
till the great man had passed. 

Next came a body of 12 foot soldiers, in 
two files of six men each. 

Next two war-conch blowers. 

Two drummers. 

Eight matchlock men. 

Two men carrying ammunition. 

Two men carrying arrows. 

Eight archers. 

Three Samurai 

Three men carrying the emblems of tho 
Governor’s rank. 

Two men with the Governor's private. 

Matchlocks. 

Two men with the Governor’s bows. 

Two men carrying the two lances indicat¬ 
ing the Governor's rank, with twe others as 
reliefs. 

Six foot-soldicra. 

Two halberdiers. 

The Governor himself on horseback, hia 
horse led by two grooms. 

Six Samurai. 

Two doctors. 


Three men bearing—one. the Governor’s 
sandals, one his umbrella, and one his camp- 

stool. 

Two men bearing the lancet of officers in 
the Governor's train. 

Three men with baggage. 

Three men with the Governor's tea and 
luncheon neccaearioe. 

Two men to preserve ordqr on the march. 

Two grooms with spare horses. 

Two men with straw shoes, etc., for horses. 

Several subordinate officials with a suite 
of from two to nine persons brought up the 
rear, the whole amounting to 128 persons. 
This body of men seems to have been con¬ 
sidered a warlike force, and is spoken of as 
an army; but of the entire number only 
thirty-six seem to have been really fighting 
men. 

In the spring of 1807, as soon as the sea 
was open for navigation, the Russian ship 
which had wintered in Kamschatka joined 
her consort which had remained at Urup, 
and shortly after they appeared in company 
at one of the Japanese settlements in Itorup. 

At this time the Japanese colony of Itorup 
was in a tolerably flourishing oondition. It 
had been established more that ten yean 
before, and had now a population of more 
than a thousand Ainos and 250 or 300 Japan¬ 
ese, including fivo women. Most of the 
Japanese were, however, soldiers from Nambu 
and Tsug&ru. There is no mention of any 
trading population, except a soke-brewer 
from Akita who had established a brewery 
to supply the garrison. The Aino population 
was engaged in the fishery of mosu, a species 
of salmon. Its oil was expressed, and both 
oil and refuse sent to Hadodate. In the 
winter the Ainoe hunted the bean for their 
skins. 

The climate of Itorup is described as being 
not very severe in the early part of the win¬ 
ter. In February, however, the sea free see 
for fifty or sixty ri and remains froxen until 
May. Snow falls along ths sea-shore to a 
depth of five or six feet, and in the mountains 
to a depth of thirty feet or more; and the 
ground freezes to such a depth that it re¬ 
quires weeks of warm weather to thaw it. 
It is not till the end of July that aQ traces 
of frost disappear. 
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There were two Japanese settlement# jn 
Itomp. The chief one vu at Shane where 
the garrison was stationed. A building had 
been erected at great expense for the officials 
from Tedo and their troops, which is describ¬ 
ed by the soke-brewer as exactly like a 
Deimio's Castle. It was Burronndcd by a 
stone wall, no donbt an uncommon sight in 
those parts. There was a minor establishment 
at a place called Naiho. 

It was at Naiho that the Russian ships 
first made their appearance. The Japanese 
account states that about 200 men landed, 
fired mnskets and great guns, broke into the 
guard house and carried off clothes aud other 
valuables, setting fire to the settlement before 
returning to their ships. They also carried 
off with them five Japanese whom they had 
taken prisoners. The remaining inhabitants 

I fled to Shana, where the Russians made their 

appearance a short time after. 

The two principal officers of Shana were 
absent, and the duty of defending the settle¬ 
ment fell upon a subordinate named Toda 
Matadayu. He had at his disposal a force 
of over 200 men armed chiefly with match¬ 
locks, and the Castle was defended by a few 
small cannon, postec however in snch a posi¬ 
tion that they coold be fired in one direction 
only. 

Notwithstanding the advice of his col¬ 
leagues who reminded him of the behaviour 
of the Russians at Naiho a few days before, 
Toda reeolved to try to open negotiations 
with them. He sent the chief interpreter of 
the settlement with 4 or 5 other Japanese 
and a number of Ainoe to meet a party of 17 
(one account says 20) Russians who landed 
near the Castle. The interpreter and his 
party were fired into, and one of the Ainoe 
killed. The interpreter was himself shot 
through the thigh, bat the Ainoe hoisted 
him on their shoulders and carried him back 
to the Castle. There wss now a good deal 
of desultory firing on both sides.. The Rus¬ 
sians ensconced themselves behind an oil- 
presaing shed which stood on the beach, and 
the Japanese did not venture out from their 
castle. The distance between the combatants 
was 160 yards, and as both parties were well 
sheltered little damage wss dons on either 
side. The only casualties we bear of were 


one Russian and two Japanese killed, and a 
few wounded. In an hour or two from tho 
time they landed, the Russians re-embarked ; 
to the great delight of the Japanese garrison, 
who were overjoyed at their easy victory 
over tho dreaded “ red men," as they called 
the Russians. So secure did they feel on 
that night that they neglected the most 
ordinary precautions. Before the appearance 
of the Russian ships we hear of watch-fires 
kept burning, and night-guards posted on 
all the neighbouring headlands, but every 
thing of the kind seems to have been neg¬ 
lected on this night, when a* force landed 
from the Russian ships. Soon after dusk 
they were able to approach the Csatle before 
any alarm was given, and the first intimation 
of their presence was a volley of musketry. 
There wss no time to organize any resistance; 
every one was seized with a sudden panic 
and fled to the bills, with a cry " tcuri* icki," 
or ** tan w qui peat.” They did not feel safe 
till they had reached a hill-top a r» distant 
from the castle. Here they halted, and as 
everything seemed quiet they ventured down 
to the sea beach ; but as they espied a Rus¬ 
sian ship not far from the shore, lying in 
wait, as they thought, to intercept their 
retreat, they again took to flight and con¬ 
cealed themsulve* in the woods. That night 
when all were buried in sleep, they were 
awakened by a load cry from Toda. Unable 
to endure the disgrace of defeat he had com¬ 
mitted suicide in the approved Japanese 
fashion by disembowelling himself. One of 
his comrades pertinently remarked that it 
was all very well for Toda to die, but that 
it was a pity he had not choeen to die hon- 
, onrably in battle rather than die the death 
of a dog as he had done. After Toda’s 
| death his men made the beat of their way 
through the hills and woods of Itorup 
towards Knnaabir. They suffered great 
hardships on the way, having for three days 
nothing to oat except such roots and berries 
as they coaid find. Some unhulled rice, 
boiled in one of their helmets was thought 
a great luxury. From tho western end of 
Itorup they crossed over in boats to Kuna- 
shir. and from there they afterwards returned 
to Hakodate. 

The Russians could not at first believe 
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that the Japanese had really abandoned their 
Caetle. They feared an ambnah, and 
waited till morning before entering. They 
then carried off all the rice, #aie and 
tkoyu they could find, and, what hart the 
vanity of the Japanese more than anything 
else, the ornamental spuars and halberds set 
np at the entrance to the Castle. Their 
next step was to barn everything,—Che 
Castle, the barracks, the brewery, even the 
huts of the Ainos. The desolation was com¬ 
plete —nothing was left. They then returned 
to their ships leaving behind two unfortunate 
men who had got drunk and had fallen asleep 
in a shod. Here they were afterwards disco¬ 
vered by the Ainos, who with the help of a 
Japanese who had not joined the general 
flight transfixed the poor fellows with spears 
as they lay asleep. Their heads were after¬ 
wards salted and sent to Hakodate along 
with their clothing and arms. 

The news of the Itorup affair spread 
rapidly throughout Japan. The officials on 
doty at Hakodate wrote reports of it in their 
letters to their friends at Yedo. These letters 
were sometimes a idressed to a large circle of 
acquaintance and were at any rate eagerly 
copied and passed from hand to hand. Among 
persons who had not access to such authentic 
purees of information, the wildest rumours 
were rife. One account raised the number 
of Russian* to AuO men ; another mado them 
all 11 or 12 feet high; while reports of Rus¬ 
sian ships being seen at various points along 
the coast were daily invented. The Govern¬ 
ment at last resolved to put down theee 
rumours by a proclamation. This proclama¬ 
tion stated that a variety of rumours had 
become current in regard to some officials 
who had been sent on a visit of inspection in 
connexion with the arrival of somo foreign 
ships off the coast of Yezo and Saghalien, 
and summarily prohibited any more talk on 
the subject. 

The Government also urged the northern 
Daimios to redonble their vigilance. Matsg- 
inayr seems to have shown some remisenesa; 
for wo find that about this time his territory 
in Yezo was taken from him, lands being 
provided in exchange on the main island of 
Japan and a subsidy grunted him to defray 
the expense of removal. The northern ports 


were closed to the native junk traffic, said no 
junk was allowed to put to saa from any port 
in Oehiu or Dena. 

The next appearance of the Huasiuns was 
off the po -t qf Hakodate. They entered the 
•trait from the west, so they probably came 
round by the north of Yezo through the 
Strait of La Pcrouso or Aniwa. They ap¬ 
pear to have merely passed through the 
Hakodate Strait without making any hostile 
demonstration. Great preparations had been 
made by the Hakodate generals in the way 
of reviews, councils of war, watch-fires and 
the like, but more essential matters seem bo 
have been neglected. Of ammunition in 
particular the supply wss extremely aoanty. 
Economy was the order of the day, and so 
rigidly were expenses cut down that there 
was not enough ammunition in the place to 
hold oat for a single day’s fighting. The 
important duty of keeping a look-oat for the 
enemy's ships was entrusted to a merchant 
named Kimbei, a sort of harbour-master for 
the port of Hakodate. He neglected bo 
attend to it, and the consequence was that 
the appearance oLthe Russians took every¬ 
body by surprise. Many of the towns-people 
and of the wives and children of the officials 
and soldiers took refuge in the bills. As an 
instance of the unprepared state of the 
garrison it is stated that the gunners of a 
cannon in ono of the batteries having applied 
for ammunition for their gun, were told that 
there was no shot, and were served oat 
twenty pounds weight of lead instead. They 
accordingly set to work to melt it into balls. 
There was only enongh for two, and when 
they were made and carried down to the 
batteries, the Russian ships were already oat 
of sight. 

Soon after leaving Hakodate the Russian 
ships fell in with a war-junk which had left 
that port some days before with a reinforce¬ 
ment of twenty men for one of the Yezo 
settlements. It was commanded by Morishige 
Sacha, an officer who had the chief credit 
with the Hakodate garrison of the economical 
administration of affairs. Another officer 
was associated with him in command, but 
owing to a quarrel which they had atx?ut the 
I beet mode of fighting the Russians, Sacha's 
colleague went ashore leaving him in sols 
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oonumnd. On board this junk «u a cannop 
throwing a dhot of abont five pounds, one 
jingall, ten matchlocks and about 300 pounds 
of powder. This waa considered a very res¬ 
pectable equipment, and Sachu was much 
blamed for allowing his guns to remain in 
the hold and not mounting them in such a 
way as to be able to fight his junk properly. 
But Sachu probably followed the wisest 
course open to him. As soon as the Russians 
opened fire, he and his men got into their 
boats and made for the nearest land, leaving 
their junk to he rifled and burnt by the ene¬ 
my. The Hakodate officials were so delighted 
with Sachu's misadventures that it almost 
consoled them for the national loss which 
had been sustained. They were all agreed 
that he should have committed Kara Icin', and 
that if he had been a true samurai he would 
have done so. 

We next hear of the Russians at Ruitaka 
a small settlement near the Kushnnkotan in 
Saghalin. Here they burnt and pillaged as 
usual. There seems to have been no garrison 
in Saghalin at this time. The Mataumaye 
men had held it previously, but they had 
before this retired to Soya. 

From Ruitaka the Russians crossed over 
to Rriishin, a small island near the entrance 
to Soya harbour. Here they found four 
junks mostly laden with stores for the Soya 
garrison. These junks they rifled and burnt, 
carrying off amongst other booty a 10-poun¬ 
der bronze cannon captured by Taikosama 
from the Corea ns. The officers in charge 
of the junks reported to their Government 
that they had been wrecked in a storm. At 
Rush in the Russians sent ashore the prisoners 
taken at Kushnnkotan and Itornp. To one 
of them was entrusted a message to the 
Japanese Authorities which was taken down 
in Japanese and ran as follows :— 

To thb Gotxrkor or Matsuxayb. 

The distance between Russia and Japan 
being but small, our Emperor sent his 


officers across the sea to request that trndo 
between the two countrios might be permit¬ 
ted. If but inquiry had been made and a 
treaty of commerce concludod, all would 
have been well; but although our officers 
went repeatedly to Nagasaki thoy were sent 
away without an answer. Then things took 
an unpleasant turn, and our Emperor com¬ 
manded us to give you a specimen of his 
power in return for your refusing to listen 
to his first request. If you persist in refus¬ 
ing his offers we will take all your northern 
territory from you and if possible got an 
answer out of you in that way. The “ Red 
men” can always come to Saghalin and 
Itorup and chase yon about. 

If you comply with our wishes, wo shall 
always be good friends with you ; if not, wo 
will come again with more ships, and behavo 
in the same way as wo liavo done before this 
year. 

Okoshiya. 

This paper was delivered to the principal 
Japanese official at Soya who composed a 
defiant reply which however he had no op¬ 
portunity of forwarding. He also concocted 
a scheme for inviting the Russians ashore 
and massacring them, but this plot was dis¬ 
concerted by a storm which compelled the 
Russian ships to put to sea. 

At this point the scries of papers from 
which the above account is token comes to 
a close. It is to be regretted that they do 
not contain an aooount of Golownin's capture 
which took place a few years later. 

The last news wo have from Russia is, 
that Admiral Ycnomoto, the Japanese Ambas¬ 
sador, specially empowered to settle matters 
respecting Saghalin with the Russian gov¬ 
ernment, has been woll received, and accom¬ 
panied the Emperor on a recent visit of in¬ 
spection of the fleet at Cronstadt. 
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A GOXDOLA-RIDE FROM OSAKA TO KIOTO. 


O SAKA, we think hss been, at any rate it 
might be, called the Venioe of Japan, 
10 (ar u it* canals are concerned, and the 
gondola-like appearance of (tome of ite nume¬ 
rous crafts which ecull swiftly in all direc¬ 
tions through the city. Bat, with the canals 
the parallel ends, for the buildings which line 
the hanks aro quite as shabby as thoae of 
every other city of Japan, and the streets 
are crooked, narrow, and swarming with a 
dense population : though they have the one 
rare quality of being comparatively clean. 
There is a river of considerable sise, which 
flows from the vicinity of Kioto and Lake 
Biwa, and empties iato the bay at Osaka; 
and, as it is customary to go to the former 
place in a boat by night, rather than jolt 
ones way there in a jin-riki-sha, we charter¬ 
ed a 44 gondola, ”—after we had spent a few 
pleasant days ir the city, and prepared for a 
moonlight trip np the river. 

Onr hotel was on the margin of one of the 
large canals, so we had a small boat come 
and take ns and our baggage to the charter¬ 
ed craft, whilo a supply of provisions was 
added, to help os on the long journey which 
we had in prospect after we should leave 
Kioto. The sun had just set as our boat 
pushed off, and, with a breese in aid quick¬ 
ly made its way up the canal; a soft haze 
slowly settled over the city, and, as the fnll 
moon came ont, it gave almost an enchant¬ 
ment to the scone, and, to the weird dwell¬ 
ings on the banks, which, in sober daylight 
are none of the prettiest. But we soon pass¬ 
ed a large building to the right, which, under 
any circumstances, is quite as imposing as 
one would wish to seo anywhere. This is 
the new city-hall of Osaka, just completed, 
anci it reflects no little credit on the skill of 
the Japaneeo builders, notwithstanding the 
incongruity of its sbauty surroundings, and 
also of its original plan having been altered 
at the usual Japanese caprice. It stands 
facing the central branch of the river, the 
water front of which is neatly lined with 
masonry, and the court-yard is well fenced 
about; a fine dome surmounts the edifice, 
and a row of Corinthian columns well 
executed in stone, lines the entrance porch 


which leads into a large and" jAduMsfaMkiag 
hall. The structure is weU-proparttafted^iAd 
the front view, from the water, ii rsaOyvprtte 
pleasing and impressive, especially by moon¬ 
light. 

Continuing on a mile or so, we passed 
numerous bow-shaped bridge*, the extrava¬ 
gantly high archee of which, were far more 
convenient for the mast of our dimunutive 
boat, than they were for the muscular ease of 
tho jin-riki-sha coolies, who were obliged to 
draw their passengers over them. The 
bridges are quite a feature in this city of 
canals, and add not a little to the quaintnees 
of the views. 

The night had fairly set in as we reached 
the long and low, bat pietmreaque, craft, 
which we have styled a “ gondola ” from its 
characteristic appearance ( it was waiting out 
in the stream for us, and having transferred 
ourselves and baggage to the oabia-iike 
place which had been nicely prepared for ns, 
the boat moved np the river. There was 
plenty of “ sprawling " room inside, though 
the cabin-roof was scarcely four feet high ; 
so stretching ourselves out on the floor, to 
make up in length what we lacked in height, 
we looked out of the windows at the curious 
sights by tho way. The evening was warm 
and pleasant, and thousands of people had 
gathered on the river in boats, to enjoy the 
cool breese, in preference to promenading 
the narrow and sultry streets of the city. It 
seemed as though the surface of the water 
for. a mile or more, was completely covered 
with small craft of all descriptions, and con¬ 
taining every variety of personage j- some 
had old folks, smoking their pipes and tak¬ 
ing their ease; others had family groups 
sipping their tea together, and quietly listen¬ 
ing to the words of parental wisdom winch 
were being vouchsafed; others again, had 
numbers of merry young people who were 
evidently out for a good *' spree ”, and en¬ 
livened the air with laughter, music and 
talk. The merry ones were, of course, the 
most numerous, and there was a perfect 
medley of gleeful gossip, fun and frolio ; the 
fair ones, played their banjo-like instruments, 
and sang their peculiar plaintive airs, while 
the young follows engaged in sundry flirta¬ 
tions with their black-eyed and ruby-lipped 
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friends. Bach boat carried two or three 
lanterns, and some were decked with whole 
string* of light, with various colour* ; and bo 
numerous were the gaj craft, that, it looked 
like a moving constellation as they passed 
back wards and forwards. Now and then, the 
small skiff of a fruit-seller would be seen 
darting in and oat between the largo boats, 
and the tempting array of melons and 
peaches, 4c., illuminated by a paper lantern, 
would be offered to the various occupants, 
who were already enjoying their tea and 
other refreshments. A few fire-works were 
also being let off on the river-bank by the 
juveniles, and these combined with the re¬ 
flection of thft hundreds of lights on the 
water, gave a very pretty and brilliant effect 
to the scene. 

Bnt the sight on oar own craft was by no 
means the least interesting part of the enter¬ 
tainment we were enjoying, for scarcely had 
we got comfortably settled, than the boat 
began moving np stream at a wonderfully 
rapid rate; and the mode of its propulsion, 
was among the most novel and characteristic 
things we had yet seen in Japan. Eight 
men armed with stout poles, twelve or six¬ 
teen feet long, wonld start together at the 
bow of the boat, each w.th his pole braced 
against his shoulder, and kept in place, there, 
by a short piece of wood at tho end of the 
stick ; and, then, with a yell, they would 
plunge their poles against tho shallow river¬ 
bed, and rash together towards tho stern, 
making the boat fairly jump in its course. 
On both sides of the boat, the raised gunwale 
of stout timber, was cut with broad notches, 
to fit the feet of the men, and, as they kept 
step with each other, the nimble motions 
from one end of the boat to the other, had 
all the effect of a mechanical machine. But 
it was ludicrous to us who sat within, to see 
this continuous procession of naked leg* pac¬ 
ing to and fro for onr square windows be¬ 
ing low, we could see the biped extremities 
of humanitarian propellors; and, as the even* 
iag was warm, and modesty was at a dis¬ 
count by moon-light, the creatures had no- 
tA ing on save what they were originally born 
in! However, they had a right to keep as 
cool aa possible, for never did mortals work 
harder ; and notwithstanding the difficulties 


of the current, and shallowness of tho stream, 
they tugged at their poles, with a vigour and 
perseverance we have scarcely seen parallel¬ 
ed. A short distance up the stream, we pas¬ 
sed the Imperial Mint Works of Osaka, 
which, by favour of Major Kinder, we had 
fully explored a few hours previously. The 
Mint faces directly on the river, and present* 
a substantial and neat appear&uce in front; 
tho main building is several hundred feet in 
length, and though but one storey in height, 
is very large and spacious inside. Tho 
fsfade is ornamented by a semicircular row 
of stone columns, placed at the entrance, and 
tho windows are very long and high, giving 
plenty of light to tho interior. 

Of the various beautiful and complicated 
proceases which we witnessed in the Mint 
Works, we cannot speak just at present; 
though it was certainly interesting, and even 
astonishing, to find in this out-of-the-way 
part of the world, a structure so substantial, 
equipped with all the modern appliances 
of its kind, and managed withal with a 
systematic regularity, which is as beautiful 
in Japan as it is rare. The machines for 
** money-making " however, are so perfectly 
constructed, and the automatic instruments 
so delicately adjusted, that they almost seem 
to take care of themselves; and though we 
doubt not, it required no little “ coining " on 
their part to replace the extravagant sums it 
coat to place them where they now are, 
still it was undoubtedly a wise investment, 
and the Government may bo proud of its “ Im¬ 
perial Mint." Just above the Mint, is the less 
elegant, but in its way not less essential 
building, for tho manufacture of Sulphuric 
Acid. Here is a fine brick chimney of im¬ 
mense height, supposed, by its builder, to 
be the tallest in Asia; and, in this chim- 
neyieas country, it is at least a consolation 
to know, that the Japs have om chimney 
, that even beats the average! There sro 
two leaden chambers here also, which in 
point of size are ahead of any ball-rooms we 
have yet seen in tlio gay world ; ami though 
we were not arid — hou* enough to go inside, 
yet we mounted on the roof, and looked 
down a hole, to the snlphuric mirror at the 
bottom. These chambers are entirely of load 
and are supported by an immense framework 
of wood. 
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Bat oar rapidly-moving gondola goon car¬ 
ried ns pa«t the Acid Worke, the Mint, with 
the handaome foreign reeidenceg and groandt 
which are adjacent to them; and ere long 
nothing was in view but tho low meadows 
and expanse of long rank grass which skirt, 
the river bank, as we got more and more 
into tho open country. Still our men toiled 
on, pushing their poles with as much vigour 
as at the outset, until coming to a place where 
the bank was low and level, they suddenly ran 
the boat close to the shore and jumped off ; 
and while we were wondering what it meant 
to see all the nimble legs disappear at onoe, 
we felt ourselves impelled by a new form of 
motion. 

We got on the top of our little cabin, to 
take a view of the situation ; and found the 
men about 40 or 50 yards ahead of ua tug¬ 
ging away at a long rope attached to a short 
mast or stick near the centre of Urn boat. 
This rope could be lengthened or shortened 
by a crank turned by the steersman, who 
with one hand guided the boat well out into 
tho stream, and with the other, accommoda¬ 
ted the rope to the distance from the shore. 
It was a novel and picturesque sight, from 
our perch on top of the cabin to watch the 
men appear and disappear as they rushed 
along the path behind the tall grass and 
cane-brakes; sometime wo would see an¬ 
other “ gondola M boat of the same kind, and 
then there would be a scramble and race to 
get ahead of it. There were some queer 
“ fouls ” and mixings up of men in these 
donkoy-liko races, but our boat always came 


out ahead, and in this way wo passed several 
boats of considerable giie all bound up- 
Btream. Boats from the opposite direction, 
all kept in tho middle of the river, and were 
carried down merely by foroe of the current. 
The night was still and beautifully clear, 
and the moon shone full and bright; the 
cool of the evening was in pleasant contrast 
to the heat of the preceding day, and as we 
Bailed quietly along, the whole scene was 
like a picturesque panorama. 

But sleep could not be entirely kept from 
ns, even by this novel modo of travelling ; so 
at midnight we ** went below/*. i.e. crawled 
in at our cabin window and stretching 
ourselves out on the floor, were soon asleep. 

When we awoke, the sun was just rising, 
and our poor donkey-men (or vtcq vertaj were 
still shouting and tugging far ahead. Tho 
river,- though still broad, was now quite 
shallow, and sand-bars were on all sides. 
Even though the boat was flat and light it 
was difficult to get itj along the few miles 
that still remained. But the mon worked 
well, sometimes pushing at their poles; at 
other times pulling at the rope, or jumping 
into the water, or scrambling through grass 
and bushes, as emergency might require ; in 
fact, we have never seen human beings labour 
more persistently and determinedly, than did 
these eight men during this long night's toil, 
—‘stopping neither to rest nor eat. At last, 
we arrived at FuBhimi, the suburb of Kioto, 
where wq disembarked and took jin-riki-shas; 
and it was still quite early, as we rode within 
the limits of tho Mikado’s old and mysterious 
Capital. 


THE CHIUSHINGUHA. 

OK 

THE EOITjAE LEAGUE. 

Tkuiblatkd BT F. V. D. Eaq. 


O NCE more are we disappointed in not 
having received “copy" of the con¬ 
tinuation of this story. In July, it was 
omitted because the translator's servant, not 
knowing what it was, threw the translation, 
which he supposed to be waste paper, into 
the fire. August was deprived of it by 
reason of the ahsenco of the translator from 
Yokohama; and September still has to be 


content to go to press without it, the trans¬ 
lator having accidentally left it behind him 
on his return to Yokohama. We throw our¬ 
selves on the indulgent patience of our 
readers; though we confess that we feel 
the interest in the tale must be greatly 
weakened by so long a delay. We sincerely 
trust that we shall not have to make any 
apologies of this kind in our October number. 
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ART Iff JAPAN. 

A LTHOUGH the lore of Art is probably 
the highest proof of civilisation, its 
culture has, until within a comparatively re¬ 
cent period, been strangely neglected in more 
countries than one whose people now claim to 
lead the van among its supporters. In music 
and in painting England and America have 
both lagged behind, whilst Italy, France and 
Germany have long competed for the honour 
of the palm in the formed ; and Holland has 
held ite own with them in the latter. The 
struggle for wealth has been too powerful 
and all-abeorbing; and it is only now that 
efforts are being msde in the Great Republic 
and the “ Right little, tight little, Island,” to 
redeem lost time. 

It has been said that the effects of music, 
poetry and painting are not simply the grati¬ 
fication of the senses, but the elevation of the 
mind, and the improvement of the heart, by 
tho most ennobling and humanising in¬ 
fluences. A Roman of old said, “ In youth they 
nourish, in old age strengthen us ; they orna¬ 
ment our good fortune* and comfort us in 
calamity. In our travels or retirement they 
are with us day and night; and even though 
indispoeed to benefit by their teaching we 
ehould admire them, eeeing that to all who 
have them, they yield the most delightful 
enjoyments." 

It would be a task useless and unprofitable 
to enquire as to their origin. We pay little 
heed to the speculations with which all are 
familiar. We see that in evory nation, how¬ 
ever rude, the power of mnsic has been as- 
knowledged; for not one instance has been 
known of a discovery of savages who had 
not their own kinds of mnsic, dancing and 
rhythmical strains and movements ; and there 
have been very few without some idea of im¬ 
itative art. 

It would be a subject not devoid of in¬ 
terest to take the various peculiarities of art 
as it developed itself in various countries, 
and amongst different races, and from them 
to traoe the characteristics of the different 
people. The Asiatic nations in particular would 
be found to possess so many features of stylo 
differing from each other, as to allow of a 
very broad distinction of character. None 
of them have attained the art of perspective. 


The Indian rejoices in fine small work, with 
infinite nicety of detail. The Chinese exercis¬ 
es a far bolder and freer hand, with wonder¬ 
ful delicacy of colouring, but making all 
things in nature as stiff aud unnatural as can 
be. Even in those paintings in the European 
style which many artists at the open porta 
now indulge in, they select subjects of a 
quiet tranquil character rather than those 
portraying life and movement. 

Japan differs in toto. With a power of 
colouring equal to either, and an exquisite 
truth in drawing of some particular objects, 
she has a massive manly style far superior 
to both. Her artists have all the soul of the 
greatest artiste of the western would ; & grey¬ 
er breadth of treatment in mere outline; 
but withal s groteaquenees of fancy, original, 
racy, but not always pleasing. In formor 
volumes of the Far East, examples have been 
given of their finer work. In No. 2, vol. 2, 
16th January 1872, we gave a picture of a 
Tycoon and his wife, which as a specimen 
of pre-Raphaelism could hardly be surpassed. 
And in No. 20, vol. 3, March 17, 1874, there 
is a photographic copy of a picture most ex¬ 
quisitely painted on silk of two peaoocks on 
a rock—the birds so exquisitely drawn and 
coloured in the original as to be almost ^ike 
the real living creatures, but the rest of the 
picture quite wanting. There are no artiste, 
however, who can expreea more by a few 
strokes than do tho Japanese; and to the 
western connoisseur there is a charm, a 
poetry in some of their landscapes, in the 
way they throw in the end of the branch of a 
tree, or the roof of a house amid the clouds, 
or a grove of trees, just by a few touches with 
tho pencil brush, that is not commonly seen 
in the wool. We have formerly spoken of 
their wonderful freedom with the ink brush, 
and shall in the course of a month or so give 
some charming specimens of tliia. 

To-day we give a picture such as the com¬ 
mon people delight in beyond measure. It 
is not prepared for the Far E<wt. It is one of 
a series actually published and obtainable in 
all the print shops, which in Tukci are very 
numerous, and the price is a little more than 
three farthings or a cent and a' half. In 
such pictures ss this, the Japanese of ordiiiary 
capacity delight Out of drawing, withont 
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light and shade, with every expression and 
movement strongly exaggerated: requiring 
a oioee scrutiny and familiar aoquaintanoe 
with the people depicted—their dress, habits, 
etc., to understand them ; yet, to the com¬ 
mon people they are admirable. They are 
sold by thousands. There are no pictures 
sold in tho shops in Japan that we can com¬ 
pare te the ongravings sold in European 
print shops. There are what we will call 
the high class pictures painted on silk or 
fine paper and mounted scroll fashion; the 
brush and ink sketches on paper similarly 
mounted; and there are smaller pictures paint¬ 
ed on silk or paper unmounted, sold at screen 
shops and, what are generally called by 
foreigners. Curio shops. And there is no¬ 
thing between those and such as are now 
under notice. The shops at which these pic¬ 
tures are sold are devoted to the sale of cheap 
pictures and of books in the Japanese ksna 
character. The aristocracy of the book trade 
in Japan, publish only books in tho Chinese 
character which very few can read ; and look 
down with the utmost disdain upon the shops 
where books are sold in the cursive character 
which even the women and coolies can read. 
So, however large the trade, and however 
great the wealth of the proprietors of such 
shops, between them and the Chinese charac¬ 
ter bookseller there is a great gulf fixed. 

The pictures are all on sheets of paper of 
similar quality and size to that now placed in 
tho hands of our readers. Frequently a street, 
or a large landscape, or a battle scene is de¬ 
picted which occupies many of these sheets. 
In that case they are not even stuck together, 
but sold separately, and the buyer to get 
the whole picture before his eye, just lays 
them side by side—always keeping them 
singly. 

The interest attaching to the particular 
series of which we give a specimen, lies in 
the fact, that the aubj&ta are taken from 
real occurrences that have been recorded in 
the Japanese newspaper the Nicki Nichi 
Sliimbtm— Daily News; and they are sup- 
posed by the publisher to oonvey a moral. 
The description of this pictnre in Japan¬ 
ese on this sheet may be translated as 
follows: " At the extreme north of Toyei- 

zan is a village callod Moto Negishi- 


mure. Hanaro no machi (Flower garden 
Street) is a gloomy and dreary place, #ith 
large and tall pine trees densely growing on 
one side, and a thick bomboo grove os the 
other. One night a bad fellow forcibly 
entered the house of Numano Nawoshichi 
there. The robber was, however, disturbed 
by the farmer’s young daughter named 
Kureko, who, as he was about to strike her 
father with a sword, rushed between them 
and resisted the fellow with all her strength. 
This so surprized the robber that he saw 
he could not vanquish her; and he narrowly 
escaped being arrested by her. When he. 
deed was made known to the government, 
■he was ordered to be rewarded with money ; 
and she is everywhere praised as a virtuous 
woman, not inferior to the twenty-four men 
of filial piety in China." 

In Japan there are distinctions between 
high art and low art, just as there in Europe; 
and although the highest may not stand the 
test of criticism in all respects, there are 
beauties connected with them that can hard¬ 
ly be surpassed. Properly speaking, paint¬ 
ing in oils does not oome within ths soope of 
Japanese art; for it is only within the last ten 
years that any attention has been given to 
this branch. All the pictures that are wor¬ 
thy of notice are in water-colours, or in sim¬ 
ple Indian ink. The best specimens of art 
are now to be fonnd in the old temples, in the 
possession of the priests, carefully put away 
under lock and key, and only to be seen on 
special request It is not in the spirit ol 
selfishness or from an unwillingness to let 
them be examined by vulgar eyes, that they 
are so kept It is purely for the sake of 
their preservation. They are more or less 
handsomely mounted on silk, often with a 
border of rich brocade, the lower end attach¬ 
ed to a wooden or ivory roller, of sufficient 
weight to keep the pictnre opened flat when 
suspended, or serving to roll it smoothly upon 
when it is not on view. The subjects of such 
pictures are often, but not always, in some 
way or other connected with their mythology ; 
but in many cases they are rural or courtly 
scenes, painted in bright colours on a golden 
ground. 

Great value attaches to age in such pro¬ 
ductions. Since beginning this article, we 
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have seen some old pictures, the thick paper 
border of which, outside the brocade border, 
was all worm-eaten; but the pictures 
were well preserved and could hardly 
be bought. There are plenty of fine 
specimens in the hands of foreigners, which 
have been picked up for very little money— 
but these have been thrown in their way 
under exceptional circumstances. Some 
could tell of the effects of strife or revolution; 
whilst others have been presented as rare 
gifts ; but those which remain in the hands 
of monasteries or pereons capable of appreciat¬ 
ing them and who have the power to retain 
them are held tenaciously as among the pre¬ 
cious things of their possessions. 

Many pictures have an aphorism or some 
poetical thought written in Chinese charac¬ 
ters. These add much to their value, es¬ 
pecially if tho writer be a man famous in the 
Empire, whether for learning, bravery, or 
superior ability of any kind. Indeed among 
tho prized things of people of taste are often¬ 
times little drawings on stiff paper, the thick¬ 
ness of mill-board but very different in 
character and quality. They may be about 
eight iuchcs long by tliruo to three and a 
half wide : and tho drasvingB will be & few 
delicate bat beautifully free touches repre¬ 
senting a flower, a sprig, birds, butterflies, or i 
anything else of a graceful character, and 
with a verso or two of poetry written above 
or by the side. 

Illuminations on snch thick paper, bound 
in form of a book, are very highly prized, 
and we aish we could convey to our readers i 
by description, an idea of their beanty. They 
differ from the illuminations of tho old | 
monkish ages in Europe, in their lightness j 
and grace. We have seen none of these 
which are not venerable. Whether the urt 
is or is not practised in the present day, we 
have not been able clearly to ascertain. 

Of all these valued treasures specimens 
may, as we have said, be obtained. But it 
is not everyone who happens to full in with 
a clever scroll or illnminatiofa at a price, 
however, large or small, that can boast of 
the value of his acquisition. There are 
artists who get them up for Uie market, 
and impart to them the appearance of age, 
just as there arc similar copyists in Europe. 


We once asked the value of a certain pic¬ 
ture of an old priest who was an enthusiast in 
art, and brought out his prizes with 
a yi uto such ns wo liave never seen sur¬ 
passed by connoisseurs at home. Every 
scroll, every illumination, and almost every 
single carton had its own separate box, made 
exactly of a size for its reception. He open¬ 
ed them, and suspended them for our exami¬ 
nation with a care and with an affection that 
gave them almost a sacredness in oar eyes. 
In reply to our question he said, it was im¬ 
possible to put a value on tliem. Almost 
everything lie had shewn ns had been 
painted within the precincts of that or 
some other temple or monastery, by 
priests or by artists who lived on the 
premises during their execution of the pic¬ 
tures, but made no charge for them when 
completed. Some artists attached themselves 
altogether to a religions house, and so their 
works would be confined either to those 
houses or to others to or with whom presents 
or exchanges might be made. Occasionally 
a rich and rare production was sent with 
great ceremony to tho feudal lord, or some 
great patron. But the number of artists of 
this high da** who sold their works lias been 
in Japan, comparatively small. 

The small picture of the little boy goiug 
ont to pay New Year's day visits accompani¬ 
ed by his serv ant, is copied from a small cheap 
painting on silk gaaxe. It will be scon that 
the picture is quite ont of drawing, but it 
gives a very good idea of what it ia intended 
to represent. The little fellow iB of the mer¬ 
chant class, and such as he is depicted, are 
all Japanese of his age and statics, when 
** figged ” out in llll'ir best. Tho servant 
too is capital —carryuig his young master's 
box of presents to his friends, with his 
hawk-shaped kite on the top. 

Next month and onwards we shall give 
I many other and superior specimens of art, 
that our frienda at a distance may realize 
what is its true condition in this country. 
We have begun on the lowest rung of tho 
ladder; bat we shall have /plenty to shew 
worthy of very high commendation. 

Closely allied to pictorial art is that which 
has received so much attention in ivuropo, 
as exhibited in recent " Expositions,"—the 
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Lacquer-warn and Porcelain of Japan. 

A writer in the Tukei Journal, an excel¬ 
lent weekly newspaper published in Yedo, 
recently devoted an article to the former 
which well deserves a wider perusal. We 
transfer it to these columns, as giving in¬ 
formation on a subject very littlo understood 
by foreigners; and likely to be useful to 
some and interesting to all. 

Of the many hundreds who reside in Japan, and 
who daily see, if hot purchase, the lacquer-ware of 
the country, few probably have any idea u to the 
various processes to which the native wood is sub¬ 
jected in order to rive it that hard, exquisitely 
polished surfs x whi^h it bears when ready for 
•ale. It is to be feared that the Japanese are 
losing the art of making the very fine lacquer, 
which was st one time so highly prised in Europe, 
for it is rare that a purchaser of the present day 
can find ware which is to be compared, either in I 
excellency of design or exquisite finish, to that so 
common, comparatively, some few years since. It 
to not so long ago that a selection of Japanese 
lacquer-ware would almost invariably be the object 
of serious competition among the connoisseurs who 
frequent Christie's ; but thr exporter of curios in 
1874 looks for his profit from a very different 
source. The rubbish which new-comers almost 
always purchase, and then, with equal frequency, 
throw away when they begin to learn something 
about lacquerware, realises a few shillings at ba- 
rears , but 1 hose who are prepared to give hundreds 
far a cabinet a few inches square, if it be the gen¬ 
uine article, will not buy, in fact, he cannot get it 
now, on 1 thus the export has slackened, wn might 
say almost «>ntirely ceased, and the lacquermanu- 
fact arc r contents himself with making those hide¬ 
ous cigar boxes and writing desks which flood the 
Yokohama market. 


The reason for this decline in the trade is to he 
mainly found in the fact that the groat native 
customers no longer furnish their rooms with the 
products of native industry. To them s Windsor 
chair and kiah table are far more desirable than 
the fin eat lacquer, and a set of foreign cupe and 
saucers than the finest porcelain from Sat sura a or 
Kaga. Foreigners have no use for, and conse¬ 
quently do not purchase, except for exportation, 
lacquer of any but an inferior class, and, as we 
have already said, the export trade has now so 
far fallen off as to render it merely nominal, 
and the manufacture has nearly cessed. It to to 
be understood, however, that the difference between 
good and inferior lacquer consists almost entirely 
in the workmanship, not the material, and chiefly 
in the care with which the successive coats are laid 
on, ths nicety with which the varnish is prepared, 
and the method of dryiog. It is our purpose in 
those few lines to place before our readers a few 
facta connected with the history and preparation 
of Japanese lacquer, by which it will be aeen that 
the manufacture is one requiring great nicety, and 
i^nnot prove remunerative unless the dcmaiaj is | 
constant, and to a certain point extensive. 

It wss at first thought that lacquer was a com¬ 
pound, of which the Chiticac and Japanese alone 
possessed the secret; but it was at length ascer¬ 
tained by the Catholic missionaries, particularly 
by Psri Incarville, that ths varnish which imparted 
to the surface of the weed tke brilliant lustre so i 


much admired, was the product of a tree, called 
in Japanese the unukt, from which it flowed on an 
incision being made in the trunk. In the process 
of obtaining the lacquer, the first operation con¬ 
sists in removing from* the juice of the tree, all the 
water, which is effected by stirring it vigorously 
for two or three hours, while expose ! to the sun. 
This imports to the varnish its tranaparsaoy. For 
ordinary varnish gall anl Roman vitriol are added, 
and, for the black lacquer, powdered hartshorn, 
and charcoal or ivory black dissolved in tea-oil. sad 
amalgamated with the pure juioe of the trsa. 
White lacquer is madu by mixing silver leaf with 
the varnish, red by a mixture of mineral cinnabar 
or carthanuin flowers, yellow by orpiment sod 
indigo, and violet by orpiment and a mineral sub¬ 
stance of a violet colour reduoed to powder. 

Let us suppose a cabinet ta to be manufactured. 
First, the box being made., the artist prepares ths 
surface of the wood with groat oars, the joints 
being filled in with fine tow, and then covered with 
strips of the finest paper or ‘silk. After this, ths 
surface is dressed with a vegetable oil, upon which 
when dry, ths varnish is applied. Coat after oaat 
of lacquer is laid on, until the wood is wholly 
disguised, flat brushes made of the finest hair 
being used, and each coat, which in thickness doss 
not exceed that of tissue paper, being thoroughly 
dried before ths next is applied. With another 
kind of lacquer, the surface of the wood is prepared 
with a composition of paper, tow, and lime, laid on 
os paste, with which the lacquer, when applied, 
amalgamates. The drying of each suocasdive coat, 
of varnish is probably ths procsss which requires 
the greatest care, since the quality of the leaner 
much depqpde upon ths atmospheric conditions 
under vyhich it is dried. In Europe, warmth and 
a perfectly dry atmosphere are sought, whils in 
Japan a damp plaon is preferred, and great care is 
taken always to preserve both an equable tempera¬ 
ture and to retain the required moisture. Each 
successive coat of varnish is, when sufficiently dry, 
carefully inspected, and all irregularities in the 
surface removed by a burnisher made of a hard 
brick cool posit ion. mixed with oil, blood, lime- 
water and earth. The last coat is not so burnished, 
since it would deprive the surface of the lustre, 
and would depreciate the value of the ware when 
finished. The drying of this lost coat being con¬ 
cluded, the box 4a handed over to the artist who is 
to execute the ornamental work. With ths best 
lacquer the ornamental figures are first drawn upon 
the polished surface with a brush and white lead, 
the lines being afterwards traced by a steel point. 
It La more usual however, to draw the design on 
thin paper, in Indian ink ; then, to apply paper, 
prepared with orpiment and water, to the wood- 
surface, by hard pressure, which, when ths paper 
is taken off, leaves the design imprinted on the 
lacquer. The lines are then retouched with orpi¬ 
ment pr Vermillion dissolved in gum water, which 
fixes the design, and then by varnish mixed with 
camphor. The design is now ready for the ap¬ 
plication of the shell gold, which is laid on by a 
puff, and, when wiped, the lines ore left brilliant 
and well defined. To produce the raised work— 
the trunks of trees, the drapery, and the orna¬ 
mental work, camphor varnish is applied over the 
gold, and then the geld, each alternately, till the 
required relief is obtained. After this, all the 
delicate lines ore touched up by the brush, and a 
last and thin coating of transparent varnish being 
applied and dried, the box is ready for sole. 

With such elaborate work, it to little to to woo- 
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dared at that the pnoe of really good lacquer-ware 
it high, and, sioos tha nerlact of o®« of tha precau¬ 
tions or oparataooa wo have mentioned, at one* 
deteriorate* tha quality of the larquer, it io equally 
natural that the quality now eold should be in¬ 
ferior. 

In comparison with Chinoao lacquer, Japaaaao 
taken a higher rank. This in to be attributed to 
the fact that tha production of the beat varnish re¬ 
quire* a aoft, freih, humid atmoaphern, condition* 
aim oat unattainable in China, where great extreme# 
Of temperature are the rule and the air u charged 
with salt* and duet, which, togathar with tha ex- 
tremea of heat or cold, cauae the v arm ah to become 
diaoolonrad, and to dry in wrinkle*. 

With theee few remarks upon thia moat interest¬ 
ing of tha manufactures of Japan, we will leave the 
•object- It in one which deaorrea cloanr conndcra- 
tion than we can give to it, for we do not see any 
practical ditflcultim oppose themeelvei to lta in¬ 
troduction in Europe. With ite decline in thia 
country, it would be curioua if ite revival ahould be 
inaugurated in thoeo countries which Japan in now 
taking aa the model for her Government and in¬ 
stitution*. 

The subject of “ Art in Japan ” is an ex¬ 
tensive one, and we shall have on subsequent 
occasions many other branches of it to notice. 


FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS. 


T HE difficulty between China and Japan 
with regard to Formosa has assumed no 
new chape during the past month. The 
special ambassador Oku bo, who was sent by 
the Emperor of Japan to Pekin, has arrived 
at his destination,' and a telegram has been 
received from him of a reassuring character. 
So much eo that the public mind baa boon 
quite calmed in Japan. But the spirit of the 
nation has been fairly roused, and something 
like disappointment is felt at the idea of poaco 
without a struggle. The feeling among the 
Japanese is that of utter contempt for the 
Chinees as soldiers and fighting men ; but 


the Government and woll-inforxnod are quite 
well aware of China's superior resources. It 
remains to be seen whether diplomacy will 
succeed in avoiding war; and it is uaeleas, 
therefore, to disease the probabilities of a 
contingency that may never occur. 

The Japanese Government has very wisely 
issued a noti fixation to Chinese in Japan tell¬ 
ing them, that, if war should arise with 
their country, they need be under no appre¬ 
hensions ; as so long as they carry on their 
businoss quietly without interference in 
political affairs, they will be unmolested and 
protected. This has already had a most 
beneficial effect on the Chinese in the open 
ports, who number between 2000 and 3000. 

News haa been received from Corea, an¬ 
nouncing a most remarkable change in the 
policy of that country towards Japan. The 
present Corean Government desire the friend¬ 
ship of Japan, and has imprisoned, and, it is 
said, has ordered the decapitation, of those 
opposed to Japan in the former Government. 
At this moment it looks very much aa if 
Japan had earned the gratitude and admira¬ 
tion of foreign nations in a very distinct 
manner. First, right or wrong, she took 
steps which led to the abolition of the ooolis 
traffic in Macao, and its improvement in 
South America. Then, right or wrong, she 
took steps which have led to the acknowledge¬ 
ment by China, of her responsibility with 
regard to the southern coasts of Formosa—so 
that, in future those regions will be no longer 
a terror to shipwrecked people. And lastly, 
there is every probability of her being the 
means of opening Corea to the world in a 
pacific manner. A few months will shew. 

- 


NARRATIVE OF THE REVIVAL OF ANCIENT CUST0X8. 

FUKKO-YUME MONOGATARI. 

FREELY TRANSLATED FOR THE F.lrt HAST. 


The continuation of the Papers on the 
“ Revival of Ancient Customs M , translated 
from the Japanese, is delayed by the non¬ 
publication of that continuation in the origin¬ 
al It is quite the custom for Japanese to 


publish in a serial form; but we now learn 
that the intervals of publication are very 
uncertain. And we are by no means sure 
whether we shall be able to give another 
portion of these papers in our next. 
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THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


T HIS mouth, four of our illustrations lire 
of views described in the chapter on 
“ Nikko,” and one is mentioned in the article 
on ** Art in Japan.” These* therefore require 
no further explanation. The sixth photo¬ 
graph is a view of the western end of the 
Bund at Yokohama, taken from the F rench 


I fat obit It includes the bouse* from the 
Peninsular and Oriental S. N. Company’s 
hwuse,—via, Messrs Carroll and Co’s store, 
Mr. Kewto’s photographic establishment, the 
International Hotel and the Grand Hotel. 
At the foot of the Bluff is the Royal Naval 
Hospital, and on the Bluff are situate the 
French and English Barracks. 


THE PERIOD. 

Monthlt Notes from Local Papers. 


O F ncwB from Formosa there is none, except 

that the Japanese have abandoned the Slimion; but Lieut. Wasson, not (Joloncl 
camp at Laingkiaou. and have advanced in- Wasson as reported, will still continue to aa- 
land to a position which, defended with any sist the Japanese by his advice, and his pre- 
spirit, is practically impregnable. We havo sence so soon as his health shall be sufficiently 
always maintained that the Chinese, even recovered to allow him to face the Formosan 
with the marvellous host they are supposed climate. 

to be able to bring into action, would find an - 

attempt to oust the Japanese from their posi- As before, disorder seems to reign supreme 
tion in aboriginal Formosa, a task somewhat among the Celestials. They are horribly 
beyond their capabilities. It must not be afraid of facing the Japanese cannon, and yet 
forgotten that the Japanese have on their side, owing to the pressure put upon them by 
men who not onlv are devoted to the Japan- foreign ministers, they are almost equally 
ese cause, but wlio have some knowledge of afraid to back out of the moss they have 
the country. Gen. Le Gendrc, who knows tumbled into. War preparations are being 
nore about aboriginal Formosa than any made, in such manner as is possible when 
person now living, is not the man to lead the every thing is indecision ana uncertainty. 
Japanese into a difficulty, and then desert Arras are being bought; there are rumours of 
thorn. He knows, and perfectly appreciates, the purchnse of French ironclads to the tune 
the hold given him, in his discussions with of £'220,UU0 ; telegraph lines are to be erected, 
the Chinese, by the fact that the Japanese and all foreigner* who have ever learned the 
cannot bo turned out of Southern Formosa manual and platoon drill arc earnestly sought, 
until they are starved out, a proceeding which, and quickty engaged. To what end all this 
seeing the iinmsnse natural resource* of the is tending we cannot say. China fears that 
country, the favour shown to thorn by the Japan moans war, and we are almost afraid 
aborigines, and the existent hatred of the there is some cause, for the red-tape which 
Chinese, is not very likely to occur. From has to be unwound in prder to reach some 

the news which rcschcs us via China, it is definite settlement is so never-ending, that it 

evident that the Japanese are daily obtaining requires a patience, modelled on that of the 
a stronger hold in Formosa than the Chinese patriarch. Job, to wait till it has all disap- 

Government are nwaro of, and though our pea red. Still, advices from Peking report 

contemporaries may still pin their faith to the favourably, and if the Chinese will only make 
Chinese, they will find that, for once—if never haste and secure peace before Japan has 
before—they may have made an error. positively determined on war, all may yet end 

_ \*eH. 

Gapt. Casset, having been ordered to report The following notification ha* issued by 
himself for duty, his leave haring been can- Yauiugata, the Minister of the War Depart-, 
celled, has been compelled to throw up his me nC 
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Knurr*! so tam— Kminrsi WAttrnu. 
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“The Government orders the levy of two 1 Special act of grace (for bis punishment] 
battalions in all the Fn and Krn of this ' there he substituted thjrrivatinn of bis Ini- 
diatrict. On the 25th of this month inspector* per ini Princedom with hereditary succession 
will arrive to examine nil men from 21 to 26 for ever, nnd tbnt lie be reduced to the rank 
years of age. These latter should therefore of secondary Prince (K>in II'khj, instead of), 
be mastered on the day appointed, nml the still continuing to do duty in the Grand 
inspectors after an examination, will decide Council. Let also Tsiu.cbk’eng (eldest aon of 
on those who are fit for military service." the Prince Kung) be stripped of his rank a* 
This is connected with tire levy of which JF.ilek K‘in ll'iwy, as a punishment and ad- 
we spoke some week or two since. The Go- monition. 

vemment are evidently determined that a war The eoimlant fpjKwi. which Prince 
with China shall not find them uuprepare d. tin g bis always 'nnru to foreigitem has not 

- | bail calcnln!.-.l to nuke friends for him 

The notification recently issued as to econo, among the representative* ut at l’ekirg. nr ' 
my in the erection of public buildings has if bis degradation means a more generous 
been repeated. Buildings in cour&e of erec- J spirit toward foreign nations, which may very 
tion may be continued; but all money ad- well be the case, no one will regret his fall. 

vanced tor buildings not yet commenced must j - 

be refunded to the Oknraabo. | Some Japanese who have been for some 

- | time in Tientsin recently strayed into tho 

Also with a view to economy, the Govern- country; but were instantly arrested as spies 
ment has decided upon dispensing with the ' and sent to Peking. They were not ill-treat- 
serricea of all foreigners whose assistance is ' od, and aver tliat they lost their way. 

not absolutely necessary. We luvve not yet - 

beard of any dismissals or refusals to renew The Mail reports that, in Corea, a 

contracts ; but between tho present time and great change has taken place in the policy of 
next spring there will bo a great reduction in the Government. The statesmen who have 
the extent of the foreign stulT. hither to ahuivn themselves hostile to Japan, 

--— have been seized and thrown into prison, and 

Yoshidu Kiyonari, at jircsout Vice Minister a strung desire 1ms arisen, for tho first time 
of Finance, is likely to bo appointed ns Mims- for many years, to cultivate friendly relations 
ter for Japan at cither I-ondon or Washing- with the Japanese. This extraordinary move- 
ton. As it is announced that Uycno Ktigcuori, ment doe* not owe its origin to any force from 
one of the Gaimusho officers, is to have the within, but to the teaching of a Japanese, 
former post, we prvjume Yoshiila will take who has |>cr*unrlcd some of the most in* 
the latter. Since the return of Arinori Mori, flnential Core-ana of tlie superiority of Weat- 
tbe Secretary of Legation, Yano has been 1 nn knowledge over tliat of the Chinese, and 
acting as charge d’affaires »i-J. in.. Awoki of the advantage which would accrue to them 
Sengo ia also announced as Minister at from the ncipiiaition of it. 

Berlin. ! ■ - - 


In accordance writh the Postal Treaty be- I 
tween tho United States and Japnn, the j 
transmission of all postal matter between the 
two countries will be placed, so far a* Japan 
is concerned, in the hand* of thin Government, 
on and after the 1st January 187o. 

Among the other newB from China comes 
the announcement that Prince Kung has been 
degraded in rank. The proclamation wn* 

S ubliahcd in the Peking Giucift- of the loth 
eptember, and reads:— 

A Decree in the Vermilion [Pencil.] He it 
made know to all the Princes and Ministers 
in the Court that from the time when we 
assumed the Government on the 26th day of 
the first moon of last year (23rd February, 
1873) until now, whenever speech has been 
held by Us with the Prince of Kung, his 
language has been marked by manifold short¬ 
comings in decorum. Wc ordain that as a 


By the Jayxm arrived Profcwsor J. J. Lewis 
of Madison University, Hamilton, N. Y. who 
is on a trip round tne world. He has been 
granted a year's leavo of absence for the 
purposes of hi* tour, which embrace a visit to 
the religious missions of the Kast. 

— 

A typhoon of more than usual severity is 

I rvportpa front Hongkong. Much damage lias 
bcun dune both ashore ami afloat. 


By the Chinn arrived Mr. Bryan, tlic new 
foreign Post Office Supervisor, through when 
the postal treaty between Japan and the U. S. 
was concludod. At the same time came Mr. 
, Gilbert, the New Engineer in Chief of tho 
| Telegraph Department, ami Mr. Parsons, a 
I Professor at the Howard University, who has 
been engaged for the Kaisei Onkko. 

On Tuesday the Acting Mini*tor of Educa¬ 
tion held a reception at Harua-go-ten in com- 
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pliment to Professor Davidson who. with hia 
party, is to take observations of the Transit 
of Venns from Nagasaki. Mr. Bingham, and 
most of the American rtflidente of Tokei, 
were present. 

Mr. Tanaka, the Acting Minister of Educa- 
tion, has been promoted from Mombushiyo to 
the rank of Mombutaiyo. 

Efforts are being made to withdraw the 
gold coins which were formerly in circula¬ 
tion. The Government offers to boy all the 
koba^na etc. in existence, at fixed prices. The 
limit fixed for their reception is December 
1875, beyond which date they will only be 
taken for taxes. 


The Yokohama athletes have had another 
canoe race, and this timo the conditions were 
somewhat peculiar. The prise was a cup 
presented by Mr. Riekett, and the competitors 
were to start from a position off the Y. U. 
Club, paddlo to a stake-boat in front of the 
Grand liotel, round it, jump overboard, and 
swim, towing or pushing canoe 100 yards to 
another stakeboat in-shore, get in, and paddle 
back to starting point. The race was well 
xintested, and finally won by Mr. j. J. Dare. 

Daring the late vacation Mr. M. Fenton 
made an ascent of Fujiyama, and, by barome¬ 
trical observations, calculated the height to be 
12,374.8 feet. Mr. Stewart, by levelling, made 
the height 12,365 feet, and the close ap¬ 
proximation to these figures seems to indicate 
that the height ol the mountain has now been 
accurately ascertained. The following are 


the calculations: 

Bar. at Yoshida. . 27.150 in. 

„ Summit, . 18.837 „ 

Ther. (Far.) at Yoshida. 82°.6 

M ,, „ Summit, . 39°.4 

Height at Yoshida,. 2,625 ft. 

„ „ Summit,. 9,640 „ 

Correction of temperature, ... 209.8 „ 


Total height,. 12,374.8 fL 


It has been announced that Japan has 
despatched a Mission to the United States, 
with a foreigner as chief, to purchase arms 
and ironclads. Judging from the estimate 
which the New York Times recently placed 
upon the ironclads built by and for the U. S. 
Government, the purchases are not likely to 
bo extensive, or, if extensive, then not in 
every way satisfactory. 


We learn that Sameshima, the Representa¬ 
tive of Japan at Paris and London, has been 
recalled. His Secretary of Legation returned 
some short time since. 


T he two cable* across the Tsugar 8trait 
have now been successfully laid. The route 
adopted iri the only one available, the rapid 
currents which ran in the Straits being an 
effectual bar to the selection of the shorter 
route suggested, but never sounded, by Mr. 
George. 


During the late typhoon at Nagasaki 
damage estimated at $. r >0.000 was done to the 
coal mince and plant at Takaaima. The 
church at Nagasaki was also injured so much 
that it requires rebuilding. 

Prom nearly all the farms round Tokei 
como reports of fair average, if not supera¬ 
bundant crops. At Nagasaki, however, the 
reverse is the case; but we are inclined to 
think that the state of affairs at the southern 
port is hardly te be taken as a criterion of 
the whole country. 

With regard to the production of rice, a 
Tokei merchant, Mr. Tsuda, has been making 
a series of experiments with an invention 
which he alleges will produce an increase of 
thirty-three per cent in the crops. We have 
not yet had an opportunity of inspecting the 
invention; bat,as Mr. Tsuda desires publicity, 
we hope next week to be able to give our 
readers some information upon this invention, 
which, if it realises the pretensions of Mr. 
Tsuda, should render him one of the greatest 
benefactors of the countiy. 

The Gaxeite alludes to the discovery of some 
crystals, which some declare to be diamonds, 
in the province of M nsashi. We have frequent¬ 
ly seen, not only crystals, bat amethysts and 
other precious stones, which have been found 
in this country, .and persons acquainted with 
the subject aver that, from the nature of the 
laud, not only the inferior precious stones, 
but diamonds should be found in many 
places. 

The Yokohama Riile Association, not 
focling satisfied with its defeat by HongkoDg 
in the match which took placo last May, ha* 
challenged the Colony and Shanghai to a 
return encounter. The first has accepted, but 
the latter huB declined. The match is to take 
place shortly, the distances selected bqing 
from 400 to 8U0 yards. 


More robberies are -reported from Yoko¬ 
hama. The Herald says :— 

" We learn on enquiry that the total polios faros 
numbers 337 men, exclusive of one superintendent, 
10 inspectors, snd 15 sergeants. 

There are seven police stations ; one on the Bluff, 
one in Homura, one about 300 yards from ths U- 8. 
Consulate (the chief one), one at the foot of Nogs 
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Hill to the left, one at Benten, one over the other 
ade of Noge Hill, and one in Tuknshiuta-cho. The 
men are distributed as follows-—8 on the Muff. 8 
in Homura and Ishikawa. IZ in the F.'irop.-an &>t- 
tlement. 23 in Benton. Notr •. Ota. Takashiins-cho 
and thereabout*. This total* up to 51 uien only, out 
of the 337 employed. We must now explain this 
if rent difference in numbiuw: every imin in the force 
has a holiday every other day. This rodnoss the 
number by one half, or any to 168 men. Now only 
M men have regular bents, a* we have shown, end 
they are relieved every two hours day and night by 
61 more men drawn out of this force of 168. This 
give* 102 in actual daily oeetijxt'ion, one-half of 
whom are off and on duty alternately. But we must 
deduct these 102 men from the 16H, which leaves 
66 men who are either on tto sirk list., or else in the 
polios stations ready to go out in case they should 
ne sent for by any one requiring aid. We have 
thus shown that out of the largo force of 337 men, 
(1 only are on duty day and night to watch a city 
and suburbs many miles round, and of a population 
now nearly 70,000 in number. No wonder thieviw 
thrive and burglaries abound.” 


A Regulation siuiply worded, having for its 
object the repression of tli.»o • noises. would 1 gladly 
woliomo I Iw the ,*ii*hv feivign community. The 
enforing uf t v * St 'gul.it iou could he entrusted to 
tli* 1 Police who »ho«l l h-gin by warning offenders, 
and if the utterance of the noise complained of, is 
persiste I in. punishm-nt in the sliape of a small 
nno would meet the requirements of the case. The 
police however should not be authorised to levy the 
line hut simply to report th« offender to the 
authorities. 

At first tlie Regulation will imlnlily only be 
enforced with difficulty, but if tho police are alive 
in the matter the nui*rui "0 will oilner ceasr alto¬ 
gether or been ne so mitignU'd that there will lie no 
further complaints on the part of Forvignors- 
We have, Ac., Ac. 

Signed by the Board of Consuls. 


The Yokohama residents have been making 
a great disturbance over the " coolie cries ”, 
bat we fear have not met with much success. 
There is no doubt that the coolies of Yoko¬ 
hama are an abominable nnixancc. The fol¬ 
lowing correspondence ha* passed on the 
subject: 

Yokohama, 31st August, 1874. 

8ibs, —We beg to draw your attention to the 
serious annoyance and inconvenience experienced 
by the Residents of this settlement from the noise 
and shouting made by the coolies employed in 
drawing loads along tho streets. 

The grievance ie a real not a sentimental one. 
The noise begins at an hoar which, if not claimed 
by rest, many deairs to devote to occupations 
demanding all obtainable quiet, and it continues 
incessantly throughout the day to the disturbance 
of necessary business conference, which it is often 
so excessive ss to interrupt entirely. 

We would therefore respectfully request you to 
draw the attention of the local Japanese authorities 
to this subject, end obtain from them the abolition 
of this vary unnecessary ami irritiating evil. 


Translation. 

Konagawu. 12th August, 1874. 

Sir,—I h:iv- tho honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of the letter addr-e*cd tome by the Con¬ 
sular Bourdon the 291 h July with regard to the 
shouts of cart-coolies is the foreign settlement 
ami asking me to make some regulations to sup¬ 
press the nuisance. 

These shouts enable the coolies to keep step with 
each other, to put out their strength together, and 
greatly ease their labour; they vary also according 
to circumstances with the view of preventing ac¬ 
cidents. It would therefore bo a very difficult 
matter for the Kcncho to issue a notification stop¬ 
ping the practice. 

I also hi-g to say that useless shouting to the 
annoyance of others has been prohibited, and I will 
see that more strict attention be paid to the order. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir. 

Your obodient servant, 

(Signc-t) Nakasuima Nobtjycki, 
Kanagawa Ken no Kami, 
Doairanto NAoto San Sji. 

To E. Brxnwalo, Esq. 

Chairman of the Board of Consul*. 


Tlie followiug notification on the subject of 
torture baa been issued :— 

To tub various Courts or Jvsticb and all the 
Kbn. 


We have, Ac. 

(Signatures of the Residents) 
To The Members of the Consular holy 

(< numerate!,) 


Konoeuott Danbx Oenrral Consulate. 
Naeabnwa Nobutvxi, Esq., Kenrsi. 

Sir.—We have the honour to solicit your attention 
to a matter in respect to which frequent in a- 
plaints ar* made by members of the tvi-.-ign co'ii- 
munity. We allude to the nuisance oauved b\ the 
cries of coolies and labourers in the sir— In nf tV 
foreign settlement. At most if not indeed at all the 
Treaty Ports in China this nuisance, which existed 
san time in as great a degree os it now exists 
here, has been either altogether suppressed or at 
least so controlled as no longer to constitute a 
nuisance, and there is no reason why the same 
good result should not )« oMain.-d how. The 
moat prominent annoyance itv.ter this heading is 
the noise made by coolies when dragging cart, or 
carrying burdens through the settlement. 


From post time it has been the practice to use 
questioning by the whip in investigating criminal 
casus, but it is a heinous matter if owing to the use 
of undue severity the innocent should be made to 
appear guilty, and therefore you will in future dia- 
eontinu? questioning by the whip. 

At the «n* time in caeee where this might 
prolue-j difficulties in the course of examination, 
t'l.-rc is no harm in using it fo~ tho occasion, but if 
it hm to bo employed, the circumstances must lie 
bri-'dy noted, an I it report of all the cases of the 
kind made to this Board at the en d of ixtch month. 

This is hereby nidified. 

Thu Japanese Consulate in Now York in 
engaging engravers and lithographer* for the 
Tokei Engraving Company, for two years’ 
•ervice in Japan. 

A field teletympli nervier i« in prorrs* of 
organization by till* (Jovermiietit fin* u-c it. 
the event of war with China. 
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On Friday week, as we announced, ii was 
decided to hold a review and aham fight at 
Itabasbi. During the night and early the 
next morning the troops marched to the 
scene of action, and were there divided into 
two sections. The Mikado, accompanied by 
several members of the Qovemmont, left the 
palace at abont 5 a.m., and was received on 
the review ground with a royal salute. After 
the evolutions of the day were completed, 
the troops marched past, and elicited great 
commendation for tneir steadiness and ex* 
cellent discipline. While returning to their 

3 carters we had an opportunity of criticising 
ieir appearance, Some of the men had been 
under arms for about twenty hours; all had 
experienced the fatigues of a Severe day’s 
work; yet there were no stragglers, and the 
main body of each regiment marched well 
together, and with an Maw and a spirit which 
spoke volumes for their endurance. The 
Mikado, and Prince Pushimi who was in 
command, expressed themselves as much 
gratified at the soldierly bearing of the 
men. We must not conclude these few re¬ 
marks without according to the members 
of the M ission Militaire a full meed of praise. 
From the Chef de la Mission to the lowest non¬ 
commissioned officer, everyone most have ex¬ 
erted himself to the utmost to be able to 
turn out a body of men so well drilled and 
disciplined as tn'>*e who took part in the re¬ 
view. The men were «w route as early as 9 p.m. 
on Friday, and tho rumble of the passing ar¬ 
tillery could be heard as late as 3 a.m. on the 
following morning. With regard lo the ar¬ 
tillery, we noticed several of the mountain 
guns of which we have before spoken. In 
returning, the gnns were not dismounted; 
but were drawn by two ponies, a third fol¬ 
lowing with the ammunition, Ac. These guns 
are singularly easy of transportation. They 
can be [lacked on the hacks of the ponies, the 
carriages being transported in like manner. 
Altogether, the review was a success, and 
showed that the Japanese possess an army 
which has both learned, and can profit by, 
tho drill and tactigi of the armies of Western 
nations. 


On Sunday last the usual storm which 
yearly announces the break-up of the heated 
term was experienced with full force in Yo¬ 
kohama ana Tokei. In the latter place 
palings everywhere blown down and uprooted 
trees testify to tho violence of the wind, while 
from Shinagawa come reports of a barque 
driven ashore. Tho lowest point reached by 
the barometer was 28.092 at 3.30 p.m. In 
Yokohama the gale, says tho Mail, reached its 
culminating point at a little after twelve 
o’clock, the barometer continuing to fall until 


3 p.m., when the mercury stood at 28.75. At 
twelve o'clock it indicated 29.35, the wind 
being E. S. F. , so that its fall in the interval 
between that hour and 3 P.M. was exactly 
six-tenths of an inch, the wind having in this 
meantime veered to K. N. E. At SJO p.m., 
the barometer indicated 28.82, the wind bein£ 
N. W„ and at 6 o'clock it had risen to 29.28, 
with a 8. W. wind and fine weather. 

The following are the meteorological ob¬ 
servations taken during the storm in Tokei: 

Tina. Baa' a. Tna’a. Worn. Woit'o. 


.1 

S JS * 

3 

* 

o 

1 


jj t t 

B 


1 


* o * 


i 


6 

89.766 68.6 68.1 

E.N.E. 

8 

(M. 

10 

628 

E.N.E. 

4 


11 

686 

E. 

7 


1140 

487 78.8 78.8 

E. by N. 

4 

M 

11.4ft 

888 
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8 

U.OX. 

11.60 

486 
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8 
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870 74.5 74.6 
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7 

99 

18.80 
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K 

6 


1 
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K.8.E. 
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99 

1 JO 

040 

S.E. 

10 


8 

38.981 78.0 

HE. 

8 

*9 

840 

887 

8.K. 

7 

99 

3 

730 

E S.E. 

6-7 

99 

3.30 

692 

N. 

k 


4 

736 710 

N.NW. 

7-6 

r.d. 

4.30 

788 

N.W. 

6 

O.CL 

6 

88.060 

W.N.W. 

4 

0.0. 

6 

199 

W.B.W. 

8 

0-o.r. 

8 

818 71.1 TO.ft SWbyW. 8 

c.b. 


On Tuesday the 15th was the maUari of of 
Kan da Miojin, which was observed by the 
Japanese living near the Kandagawa with 
great solemnity. The origin of tne festival 
lb ss follows: Tsishi Masakado, a great 
general of Japanese antiquity, after overcom¬ 
ing all his enemies, oppressed the people 
cruelly. At length, however, he met well 
merited punishment, end wss decapitated, his 
head being buried in one part of the country, 
and his body in another. His head was in¬ 
terred somewhere near Kan da, end every rear 
his body is supposed—and is reported to nave 
been seen—to search for its bead. The peo¬ 
ple therefore render him prayers end offerings 
to induce him to forego doing them harm. 

Thursday the 17th wss s special holiday, 
being the fAte day of 8hin jo sai, when all 
religious Japanese go to the temples to'pray 
end to mako offerings to the prieets for the 
protection of the manes of their ancestors. 


Pinmn and Published for the Propriatcee at the 
office of the WueMs-dtaa^uM. 9 Qlaaa. Sbicho- 

me, Tokei. 
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The Discoh/itcre or Kuoaiit. 

T HE tea-house of Ichiriki, in tho Gi-on 
street at Kioto, was fall of joyous 
uproar. Bevies of beantifal girls flitted to 
and fro in tlie apartments, a very paradise of 
painted goddesses, brilliant with every charm. 
Rubbing his dull eyes, dazzled by the glanc¬ 
ing lights, and wilderod by tho merry tumult 
within, Ono Kudain staggered up to the gate 
of the tea-house and knocked at it in a con¬ 
fused manner. 

" Hallo there ! What! No landlord within ? 
Landlord, landlord P 

'* You seem in a hurry," criod a voice from 
tho inside, “ whoever you may be 1"—“ Who 
are you f” the voice continued, after a pause, 
the speaker opening the gate as he uttered 
the last words. “ Yeh ! what!—Ono Kudain ! 
can it be your honour ? with a gentleman too ! 
pray enter, Sirs, pray enter.” 


And the servant—for the speaker was none 
other—bowed respectfully as he spoke. 

Ki'DAlU-—“Yea. this gentleman visits the 
capital for the first time. You seem to be 
dcnced busy here at presc.it, but I suppose 
you can let us hare a room where we can 
have & quiet drop together. 

Slkvant.—“ Plenty of rooms ; but a rich 
gentleman named Yuranosukc has engaged 
all the ground floor for a sort of theatrical 
divertissement he is giving, in which all the 
most famous women of the place appear. 
However, there is a small aide room at your 
service." 

Klim it.—“ Of course, full of dirt and 
• • 

cobwebs, I suppose.” 

Servant.—" Still as much a grumbler u» 
over!” 

Kl'DAll',—" Grumbler! No, but I nm get¬ 
ting old, and must look out lest 1 become en¬ 
tangled in women s webs." 

Servant. —** At least yon are n» pleasant 
a gentlemnn as cor. Well, I can find you a 
good room upstairs." “ Hallo, sonic of you 
there,” continued tho servant, calling loudly 
for attendants, “ light a tire, bring tttkv e»|m 
and tobacco, quick, pipes and U»n n n n"; 
uttering the last word in a loud ringing tone, 
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that chimed in well with the ding of samiaen Heivemon then withdrew, 

and dram that came from the apartment* Yazama, knocking at the side entrance, 

where Yoranoauke and hi* crew of laughing * aaked for admiaaion. A girl’* voice anewor- 
girl* were revelling. “ What do you think t ®d from within, exclaiming; “ Ai, ai, there— 
of all this, Bannai ?” cried Kudain, turning « ^*»o are you, what i* your name f ” 
to hi* companion. “ You aee how Ynranosuke i azama.— “Its ! Go and tell Sir Yura 

spends hi* time." that Yazarua Jiuro, Sentaki Yagoro and 

Baxmai— ” Well, Sir, the man seems some- Takemori Kiubachi are here, and desire to 
what crazed. Your private letter* to our w,t ^ ^im Tell **' ,n w ® have 

lord hinted a* much, but oar master had no • eut nM *^°8 w * fter monger to him, but 
idea the fellow was *o mad a* thia. I was 1 w,tho °* ® Ter gating any answer; so that we 
ordered to come here and make iuquiriea, “ 41-0 obliged to ask him to see us in person : a 
and if I saw anything suspicious I was to request which we hope he will not refuse, 
■end word at once; but, faith, it is clear to ' «*" you give the message correctly, 

me that I shall not have anything whatever ' Seesaw.-—“I really am afraid, gentlemen, 

to report. Hi* sou, that lout, Kikiya,—by y° tt ^ve taken all this trouble for 

tho bje, do you know what he is about ?” nothing, lor the last three day* hi* honour 
Kudaic.—“ The lad seems to come here been feasting and drinking, aud wliat 
occasionally and rival hi* father in diasipa- with taki and excitement, has got into *nch a 
tion One would think that father and son mnddled aud confused state that it will be 
would hardly dare to riot iu company with some time before he is himself again." 
each other; and my object in coming here to- YklA.Hk .—“You don't Bay so—however, 

night wsb to endeavour to find out if there , never mind, giro the mosaage all the same." 
was anything at the bottom of it all. Softly, • Tho girl, who, in the meantime had admit- 
softly, speak low;—come, we will go upstairs.” j the three strangers, nodded assent, and 

Bijnut.—“ I follow your honour.” J hastily left the spot. 

K CD ill’.—“ Well, then, come. *“ Did y°a Yagoro," oontiuued Yaxa- 

• •••••] mm turning to one of hi* companions, “ did 

•• Falae, false jour heart, I know it well, you hear what the girl said r ” 

W “* W,««>.-'• 1 J.J. ...1 ,h. ~Kmi.b<xl m. 

•• Your heart is ever full of guile , not a little. 1 had heard something of our 

1 ij* 1 !** ®° wcr •**“• . „ chief* dissipation, but thought it was merely 

•* That fades, almost ere seen, from view.” • r " * 


A U»V SailAiWfV Vi V WCU, llvUi TIVW. , 111 a . , , 

Such wore the words that fell upon the «u to lu 1 ow enemy into afdweec«ity. 

* U.. A at.-- 1 1. _ 1.1,.. 1!i_ . 1 _▲_ I_ 


ears of Kudaiu and his follower, as they made 
their way to the room allotted them, sung by 
one of the girls in the apartments below, 
whose voice rose clear above the din of 
samison, drums, laughter and revelry, ^lean- 
while, several former retainers of Yeuya, 
now ronin, approached tho side entrance. 


Yagoro, Kitahachi, Sirs," cried on© of ■P 0 *- 


Bnt this looks like reality; he seems to have 
given himself up entirely to pleasure. I can¬ 
not make it out at all. 

Kitahachi. —“ You see it is just ss 1 told 
you. Yura’s disposition has become com¬ 
pletely altered • the beet thing we can do will 
be to rush iu upou him aud slay him on the 


them, whose name was Yazama, “ this is the 
houso where Yuranoeuke, our chief, pasaee 
bis time. It is called Ichirikiya. Ha! Hei- 
yemon,” addressing one of his companions. 


Yazama. —‘ No, no, that will never do. Wc 
must at all events have some talk with him 
first.” 

Yaooeo.— " True, and therefore wo must 


who seemed to be the follower, rather than wait here a little until the girl returns.” 
the oqual of the rest, “ I shall not forget the Just then, Ynranosuke, with his eyes lsuulag- 
matter you spoke of; you can remain in the ed, appeared, staggering towards where the 


servant's quarters until I want yon.' 


three ronin were standing, and surrounded 


Hsitemox. — “I srn much obliged to your by a number of girls, with whom he was 
honour ; I venture to ask your honour to do enacting the part of devil in a gams of blind 


your best for me.' 


man's buff. “ Thia way, devil; this way,’ 
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cried the girls, shouting with laughter us 
they frolicked about the drunken fellow. 
••Thin wav, where you hear our Lauda clap- 
ping." 

” Caught, caught.** 

‘•Not yet, Yura, nut just yet, devil." 


" Ynh ! ” cxchiuii'il the three. simultane¬ 
ously, “you’ve drunk yourself stupid. Come, 
we will try if we mu not recall yon to your 
senses." Ami, drawing their swords, they 
were ou the point of falling upon their chief, 
when Heiyeiuon, who luul just eoiuu npun 


" If 1 eutch one of you, I'll make her gulp the scene, threw himself between them and 
dow n a good draught of nuic; she shall liavo his muster. 

» good pull, I promise you. Ha ! I’ve got umiic *• Stop," eried the faithful follower, " put 

up your weapons. 1 must ask pardon, gentle¬ 
men," lie continued, ** for interrupting you ; 
mean fellow though 1 be, l must implore you 
to reatruin yoursehrw for awhile." “ Your 
honour," ho added, turning to his chief, 


uuc,” seising Yuzaina us he spoke. “ Bring tlio 
•si's pot; quick, quick." 

Yazama, disengaging himself:—" Yurano- 
aukc, I am Yazauia Jiutaro; don't youkitow 
me Y What can all this buffoonery mean ? " 


Ycxasumke.—“ Namu-sambo ! the game is 1 “ f most heartily hope l see your honour iu 


all up now.' 

Oxi! or thc Wowisx.—"What kill-joys 
those great bulking fellows are, Sakeya-suu. 
Samurai, I suppose ; friends of oar Yura.no- 
suke! ” 

Sake**.—•" I suppose they arc—a horrid 
looking trio, too ** 

Yazajia.— “ Pray excuse us, we have some 
uintters to talk over with this gentleman, 
aud we must ask you to be good enough to 
leave him with us for a little time." 


good health." 

Yt»u.—“ Pfuh - Teiaoka lieiyemou, is it ? 
Ah! I remember you were sent northwards 
with letters lately, a quick-footed soldier :— 
1 enough, I sec.” 

HkiyEIOX.—" I am Heiyemon, please your 
hnuonr. While np north, l beard of the 
self-despatch of our lord. Namu-aambo! 1 
turned my stepe homeward without a mo¬ 
ment's delay, but tlio news reached me, w hile 
* journeying south, of the destruction of our 


*' Of course," eried a number of the women b'r-l a house, and of the disQMraioii of the 
together. "We knew you would want us to J clan, and I was beside myself with grief and 

go. Well, we are off.' Yurw, you will come »*** Thou S h ft common » 0,di « r 1 

hack to tw sooti ?" ' no ^ that I owed everything to 

Having got rid of the girls, Yazaina turned I ° ,,v * ord ' a f^our, and a burning desire to 
to Yuranosuke, who had lain himself down , lhw d ^ruetion of our house took 

on the matting in an apparent stupor. po,-cas.on of mo I went to Kamakura, and 

“ Yuranosuke, I am Yux.ma Jiotarft." • f *» r " ,PWf hved ,n tbc S™» te *‘ wroUl " 

“ And I am Takemori Kitahachi." a< W l "K Mowiimwo s movements con- 

"lam Semak i Yagoro. Pray rvmseyour- ia ** H* 

self; we should be glad if you would listen ! }"/ rtu,,, £ ° f ’“ nk,M * l,K! W,uw <U *‘ l " 

to wtiut we liave to say." 

“Ah! "cried Ynmnosuke, rising with a . . ... , , . , 

. , , ° .. 1 therefore, gel nt luui. in dt'simur, 1 thought 

surprised airquite a number of you. l«u . . . . . ... 

1 . •, , . there was nollung left hut Is commit sell- 

are heartily welcome, Ism sure ; but what . .... . 

J i dc*|«itch, hut then tho recollection of Hit 

VS JOB costs t old parents at home prevented me, anil I went 

“We have conic to ham, MUciruplcd t lo ^ Uicni On I he road I lieunl a rumour 
Yazama, “ when wu are to stm t for Kama¬ 
kura." 


blow : hut lie never went out without being 
1 surrounded by guards, find 1 could not, 


*' Start for Kamakura Y That is a tre¬ 
mendously important matter, to be sure! 
What does that Tamba versemaker—Yosakn, 
I think they call him—say ? 

* Away away to Ys»lo we ’- 

1 beg your pardon, I am sure, I hardly 
know what I am talking about." 


(perhaps it was dropped by the Min) U.st a 
plot was being set afoot to exact vengeance 
u|>on our enemy. Your honour can imagine 
how delighted 1 was at the news, and, 
leaving everything behind me, 1 sought out 
the route of yon gentlemen," turning to the 
throe ronin, “ and followed yon In-re, trust¬ 
ing that you would have the infinite kindne-s 
to listen to my humble request, aud intercede 
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for me with bis honour for permission to add take me with you ' Yon cannot refuse me this 
mj name to the list of conspirators." boon, you . . . —Hr ! He has fallen asleep!" 

“ Ha ! " cried Yuranosuke,. *> you're quick Kitabacm.—“ Asleep ? uyo, so he is, misor- 
of tongue it seems, as well qb quick of foot— able wretch! You need waste no further words 
you ought to be clown to some strolling com- 1 with-bim. Yuranosuke may be looked upon 
pany. As for me, my desire for vengeanoe ; ft* u duad man. Yszama, Seniaki, Sirs, yon 

is just about strong enough to make me uovv see wl:nt this bruto's real disposition is. 

smash a flea, if I had an axe ready in tny Shall we make an end of him, as was our 
band, to satisfy it, and no more;—it would be ; intention ? " 

strange, then, if I should take tho pnins to \ Yazaua, SmzaKI.—'“ Yea. yes! His fate will 
get up a conspiracy with forty or fifty com- | serve as a w arning to the other conspirators, 

radca. Why, look you, if the plot tailed my —Upon him there! " 

neck would pay tho penalty ; if it succeeded They laid their handB on their swords, but 
self-despatch would inevitably follow. Death Heiyemon again interposod, and with some 
any way. Where would be the use of seeking difficulty prevailed upon the three rduiit to 
vengeance if 1 could not live to enjoy it ? hi® a bearing. 

One does not swallow j'nuettij medicine one Sirs," exclaimed the foot-soldier, '* if you 
moment to get strangled the next. Besides, will look more closely at the circumstances 
you wove but a common soldier, getting your yon will ae« that Yureooauko's conduct may 
live rios a year and three rations a day ; why be explicable. Ever since our lord was taken 
should yon trouble yourself about our lord s from us, bis honour lias been harassed by the 
misfortunes ? Your pay was hardly more thought of veugeance upon our clan's enemy, 
than a begging priest's alms. For you to and none can know what cares bars been 
throw away your life in order to revenge hesped npon hint, or what anxieties he bss 
Ycnya would be us absurd as if a man were had to piuts through, in the exact ^terfor- 
to give a high Kagura feast * in return for a rtianco of the duties devolving upon him. 
morsel of layer. If you are bound to take Look, too, Itow be has liuen forced to bear iu 
one hea 1, I with my salary of 1,500 Lokta, silence the contumely of men, and reetraiu 
ought to take a bushel of heads at lest- You his just indignation. If he did not uow and 
had latter get rid of this notion of yours thou drink a-bottle of su&e, he would die: 
about joining a plot; it is not fashionable to worn out with trouble and vexation. Ho 
be grateful for past benefits when no more will recover from his stupor ere long, aud 
are likely to be conferred. Come, tsu-ttu- you will see him onco more in full possession 
t>-n. don't yon hear the joyous of his faculties." 

note of the s-o,n'srii ? Away, and make merry." Yielding to tho justice of Hoiyemou's ad- 

'* Your honour cannot be in earnest," cx- dress, the three wniu, accompanied by the 
claimed Huiyeinon. " My pay, true, was foot-soldier, left the apartment, 
small enough; and your honour held a high * • * * 

poet; but did we not both draw our livelihood ( . . . , Meanwhile, the light of the nigbt- 

from oho and the same source ? There is lamps was equally shed over the evil and the 
no question here of high or low. I cannot goodf and Yuranosuke, the three rowi.., and 
oppose my pedigree to yonr honour’s. You K udaill) benooth the same roof, were eepa- 
were our lord'* deputy. The form of a fellow rated f rom each other only by the paper 
like mo has no right to be seen among you screens. 

great gentlemen. I know that well enough, ^ Now the waning moonlight began to merge 
lw»t oh, your honour, listen to my entreaty, in the breaking dawn, and Rikiyn, brcathl '-t 
do not deem me over l**ld, and pardon me , w j t h t h e haste with which he had made his 
my blunt spcrrli. I urn really nothing bnt | w *y from Yamaahima, peeped over the paper 
an n|a> in the likeuca* of a num, Hi* true; screen, witliiu which Y'ura was lying in a heavy 
still I implore you to li t me follow you ; if sleep; and, fearful of rousiug some of the 
oul v to tic your sandals nr carry your burdens, other inmates of the house, gently approached 
* (fee App ni-lix. his father's slumbering form, aud claahed his 
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sword slightly. The Karfl instantly rose Jo called nn old fool, and laughed m »* (tnity, 
to his feet, an if awakened by the ring of to cloak any kucIi design* na y>».i hint at !• 
n stirrup- t The idea is it ban tv, Kudaiu.” 

*• Veil, it he exclaimed, •* the noise j KuOilf.— ••Then you have nsilly no iu* 

of your n*void bus awakened tnc. What nce3 teution of planning rvvetige against Moio- 
pivws now V Softly, softly.” nawo K” 

“ Hvit is s letter from llw Ludy Kawoyo, Yin*.—“ Not 1 ; not a whit of it. When 
which 1 was ordered to bring to you without the elan's property was coitliscalcd, 1 spoke 
a luoracnt’s delay.” [ of dying upon our own ground, but this was 

“ Have you any verbal message to give as • merely to flutter the dowager. Yon remern- 
wrll 5 1 '* 1 ber you mid that to oppose the order of the 

'•Our clan’s enemy, Moronnwo, has ob- government was equivalent hide*hiring one's 
laincd permission to rctnm to his hinds, and self a public enemy, and so. would have 
iu «i few days will be ready to start. Details , nothing more to do with os. After you left 
will be found in the letter.” j we talked a good deal of nonsense, but no* 

‘•Good. You can return home now, and j thing came of it all. We gave out that we 
nt nightfall send me a k&go. Away with yon.” intended to go to the burying ground and 
Kikiya bowing assent, at onoc left the apart* there despatch ourselves, bat this wss a 
incut. mere blind ; we got ont by the rear gate and 

Yumuosuke, eager to learn the contents of | here we are, as you see, happy enough. I 
the letter, was in tho act of opening it when ! have not forgotten what an old comrade you 
Kudaia apjH iu ed. j arc. Don't let any anxieties trouble yon, but 

*• Ha, Sir Ynn,” cried the new comer, “ I l»ko your pleasure and bo merry. ’ 
am Kudaiu ; I hope I do not intrude npon Knmv.—“Ah! I could be merry euough 

you.” in my younger days; I was as full of wild 


*' Fur fivmi it,” replied Ynrnnosukc, con¬ 
cealing hU vexation ; “ it is quite an age since 
we met: a year at least, I should suppose. 
So, hero you are, hinging no doubt to rub 
out the wrinkles in your forehead. You will 
enjoy yonrsclf a little, ere you leave, I make 
uo doubt.” 

Ki'oaic.—“ Iya, Sir Yura, heroes bent 
upon great exploits, they say, don't mind 
small matters, and the way in which, careless 
of all reproach, yon commence yonr enter¬ 
prise by idling yonr time away in a girl- 
house,—faith it's splendid, admirable !" 

Yuba.—” Ho ! You’re hard upon me, hard 
upon me, Kndain, with such an artillery of 
words ; bat a truce to all this. 

Kudaiu. —“Well, Sir Yura, I know yon 
arc no fool; come, tell me, is not this dis¬ 
sipation all a pretence, to cloak year designs 
against Moronnwo. 

Yira.—I ndeed! Yonr supposition is an 
amiable one. Here am I, over forty yuan old ; 
and do you think I shonld run the risk of 
being twitted with hankering after women, 

f Alluding to the saying, ** Yushi wa kutsuwn 
no ato de iw wo saiuosu," i.«. “ at ring of stirrup 
the pi iilt hero wake*.” 


tricks as the fox Shinoda. • Let us have a 
draught, Yura ! Come, it’s long since wc had 
one together. Let me offer you a cup.” 

Yi ba—•• Yonr good health, Kudaiu, with 
my Ijeat wishes.’* 

KuIiaic.—“ Drink and let me have the cup.” 

Ycra.—“ Take the cup and drink." 

Kudaiu. —“ Wont yon have a morsel of 
fish with yonr drink ?” 

Kudaiu, taking a piece of cuttle-fish, with 
his chopsticks from a dish beside him, offer¬ 
ed it to Yurattosnke, who accoptc.il the 
morsel, exclaiming:— 

“ Ah, a bit of thu creature who salutes by 
throwing out his lunula and carrying bis feci 
to his head, t Thanks, thanks. 

Yuranosuke had lifted the morsel politely 
to his head, preparatory to swallowing it, 
when Kndniu seized his arm, saying, 

“How Ynrainwnke! On the eve «>f the 
anniversary of our lord's death, Imvc* yon lire 
heart to swallow licit pint* of entlln-li’di 

• One of K-Viiu cdobniti-l fox-goblin,'. Tin* utlo.-r 
six wer* named , Kurtwuk..*, tfeita, Sausukv, Osnkv, 
Yatsuyanra, on I Kn '.i*nol-.i. 

t Alluding to tar .kjaih*|i" canto u oi ucltiiow- 
Wging a gift hy lifting it In (In; finvhrii t. 
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“ Why shouldn't I ? why shouldn’t I ? 
Have you heard that our master Yenya has 
been changed into a cuttlefish ? Yoh! he 
was but a sorry master to us, and it was his 
stupidity that lias made you and me vo^in. 
We hare all of ns good reason to detest his 
memory; and as to fasting, I cannot see that 
we are in the least bound eo to mortify our¬ 
selves for his sake. What a delicious morsel , 
this is you have handed me!" concluded ! 
Yuranosuko, swallowing it at one gulp with- j 
out changing a feature, and causing each 
astonishment to hia enmiing interlocutor that 
the latter cotfld not ntter a word. 

“ Ah !" resumed Yuranosuke, ** it is but 
ill eating, after all- I will order a fowl to 
be broiled. Come meanwhile, with me. Here, i 
you women there," be plded, in a loud voice, 
strike up, atrike up, UreUuku, leretsuku, Unis ti- 
fen, tiulsuten ■ we may aa well all make merry 
together." 

And muttering to himself in a drunken 
.fashion he staggered away with a noisy clat¬ 
ter, in the direction of the inner apartments. 

The Bannai, who had watched him cloeely 
from the upper room where he had been left 
by Ku lain, addressed the latter, entering the 
apartment:— 

« It is clear enough tHht the man baa no 
thought of vengeance in hia mind, or he 
would have been careful not to eat flesh on 
the anniversary of our lord’s death. We may 
safely inform Moronawo that he need not 
any longer fear danger from this quarter." 

•• In truth," replied Kudaiu, “ it does not 
look as if anything was to be dreaded from 
■ach & fellow.—And see!" he continued, 
pointing to a corner of the room, ** he has 
left his sword there :—plain proof that he is 
nothing but a spiritless brute ; the blado ia 
all rod with nut as a rotten herring. We 
know the true character of the man at last, 
and need trouble ourselves about him no fnr- 
llter. Ho, there 1 boareni, my kayo here, 
tjnu-k, get in, llunuai." 

Bannai. —" Nay, you a tv an old man, you 
had better use it." 


Kam pel's wife, O Kara, ia in the house; you 
remember her, Kudaiu, do you not ?" 

Surprised at reoeiving no answer, the 
Bannai drew aside the blinds of the kago, and 
looking in, was astonished to see nothing but 
a lingo, stepping-stone, $ out of the courts 
yard. 

" Kowa !" he exclaimed, “ this ia atrange. 
Has Kudaiu met with the fate of the Princess 
Sayo § -of Matsu ra ? 

As he looked round with a perplexed air, 
he suddenly heard himself addressed by 
Kudain from beneath the flooring, under 
which the latter had crept. 

" Bannai, Bannai, this is but a device of 
mine. J ost now, Rikiya brought his father 
a letter with has caused me some anxiety. 

I want to find oat what its contents are ; and 
as soon as I do, I shall let yop know. Mean¬ 
while, accompany the kago as if I were in it.” 

“ I understand, I understand j" answered 
the Bannai, nodding his head, ss he obeyed 
liis companion's directions. 

Meanwhile, O Klara, overcome by the 
, fumes of the sake she had been drinking, 
(she had too easily fallen into the ways of the 
houae) had approached the window of one of 
the upper rooms looking into the court-yard, 
to enjoy the fresh air. 

Yuranoauke, who was in a room under¬ 
neath, cried to her, “ I must leave you for an 
instant. I have forgotten, samurai though I 
bo, n valuable sword, and must away at once 
to fetch it- You can change the hanging 
pictures on the wall and put fresh charcoal 
in the bruaier by the time I return.” 

“ Ah, what is this ?’’ he mattered, as he loft 
the room, " a samiseu ? I suppose I must 
take care not tread upon it and break it." 

Reentering the parlour where he had his 
conversation with Kudaiu, ho was surprised 
to find the latter had gone. 

The oool morning air blew in refreshingly 
| upon Kara’s houled face, as she leaned out of 
of the w indow and listened pensively to tbu 
sound of revelry that still proceeded, though 
fitfully, from where she had left her com- 


Kumic. (entering the kago). —" With your 
permission, then." 

Bannai.—" By the bye, 1 have heard that 


% Such sa are generally found in oourt-jwda of 
Japanese bouses, for nse in wet weather. 

| Said to Have drowned herwslf from disappointed 
love, and to have bora turned into a stone. 
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panions. Bat a sadness fell upon her a» the portion **hich h? intended to kc.p ns :»proof, 
following lino, from an ol.l song, struck her Ju»l then n lu.-tul vrualueat foil from Kara's 
car:— hair upon the Stone* below, autl Yiirnnoekc. 

H-.uVn ho* the childish voices. start led by the nuiac. looked suddenly up 

‘Father, ' mother d**r, repeatiimtiuctivelv hiding the luttor behind his 
Nov* l.w wayworn spouse rejoices, * p 

Wife an l lit tie oom to moot. back. A canning smile cruised KuiLiin t> 

And she was almost gtu l as the singer broke | faec, while Kara, confused ut being delected, 
off into the pbruse, "Tin a sorry *ong, I'll hastily shut up the mirror, exclaiming, “ Is 


sing no more. 


that yon, Yarn ? 


Yurauosukc, meanwhile, looking around “ What! 0 ICuru, what mv you about up 
for u light by which to read the letter Riki a there \ ” 

hud brought him, caught night of a lantern .. why, the so ki you made me drink has 
hanging by a small doorway in a corner of overcomo me, so I came out to ace if the cool 
the court, and went up to it. The dowager's „j r wou jd rev iv«t me a little.” 


letter was a long one, like most women's 
epistles, full of small detaib and repetitions. 


‘‘Oh, you came oiu to ace if the cool uir 
would revive von. did vou ? Iva ! O Kuru, 1 


and crammed with * wntit Kara. j l4VC gomethiug to say to you. 1 cannot say 
who was watching Yuranoauke from her i t to you np there. I might us well be talking 
room, which was just above the lantern, i jo you as the bride of Heaven. Come down 
thinking the letter might be from some rival, mc and you hear it *. 


leant over the balustrade, straining her eyes 


“ Yoa have something to say to me ? Why, 


„ • i uu lutvt: nuiuv.iiiiug ou mil vv utn . hj | 

in the vain attempt to make out what .t was ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ mo f ,. 

abmt. A way of aat«fying her cur.oa.ty, .. Jugt Bo . bot come dowD| you Cttmiot hc * r 


however, suddenly suggested itself. She 


„ . ,, ... me up there, 

disappeared for a moment, quickly returning ! 1 , , , . , 

... , . , . . , . - * • * « ! *• Well, I will go round by the stairs and 

with a bright metal mirror in her hand, by i ,, 8 1 

the aid of which she managed to read the . you. 

letter from beginning to end. ] *’ ** if .' u “ ruund - 8ome of “ r - 

Kudaiu, who had all this time lain conceal- ™»'ts will get hold of you and make you 
od under the flooring of the oil joining room drink more titlce. Is there no other way r* Ho ! 
by furtive glance* at the long slip of paper*, | « ** vtM 7 thing. See. you can come 

which Yurauosukc, not licing a god, could do.* u this ladder. 

not suppoeo was within the kcu of other ( And aeiziug a small ladder that stood close 
eyes than liis own, and had allowed to by, Yuranoake placed it against the caves of 
full upon the ground as he unrolled it, in the the verandah and roof. 

lull light of the waning moon, continued to *• | »-omc down tliat way,” cried 

make himself master of the contents of the Kara, *' I sluiald be frightened, I know. I 
letter, and further managed to tear off a should he sure to full.” 


• A common plinw.% mud, not sung, ut the tormiua- 
hoe of it 6*>iig or some portion of a souk ; » sort of 


“There i» no danger,” exclaimed Yumim- 
kc, “nolle whetever. You need uot fear! n 


polite self .depreciation on the part of the singer. . . ... ... 

Karo is ssl because the linos cause her to think of strapping go I hko vow . 

her lover. Kauipei, from whom she hut Iteeuso long •• Don't It *•» silly, it ia like being in n 

. , ... | hurt t. 1 kn*»w 1 *hall tumble.” 

t In Japanese letters tlie word * poiunnvi, u polite 

epistolary form of ths suhstuuti vc verb, is constant- I Iho girl, however, got u|s>n the ladder, 
ly occurring. For « gototon' the word •• .«<ura«- arjd b.gan to defend, hat very reluctantlv. 
ton," (lit. to cauac to proceed,) is coumionly used . _ . , . , „ , , .. * 

by women and others not well versed in the ccmpli- I ” V'Uck, quick, criivl 1 iimunxkr. ’ or I 
cated mysteries of the forms of Japanese corrva- >v ;i] j, u U yon down." 

^°j The*flooring of a Japaneae hou* is always **&*»** h,u " ‘lvs.xn.dcl a 

raised above the ground, and is open, mow or leas, few ste|« nml ilieli nanin hi«il»ilcd. IrritaU d 
ill man. r at her ahiwoe**». Vur.n»o»k»' >pniH*' upon |Im* 

|.\ letter, of any langth. i- always written upon MdeI , -|(J> i/iu | Ju| . i„ ,| u . 

u long, narrow slip of paper, aucl afterwards rolled 
up and fastened in various ways. ground. 
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Yuea.—"W e have changed places, it 
aeema. Yon ought to seek me aa a guest in 
the house, rather than I you. What did you 
eee up there, tell me P" 

K abu. —“ See ? Oh I did not eee any¬ 
thing.” 

Yuba.—" You did, you did. Tell me.” 

Kaku .— u Why, what ahould 1 eee. The 
letter seemed to please you.” 

Yuea.—“ You read the whole of it from 
up there.” 

Kaeo.—“ I hare told you I saw nothing— 
yon are troublesome.” 

Yuranosuke, persuaded that she had read 
the whole, oould not oonoeel his vexation. 
Karo, coming softly up to him, oxclaimed ; 
" What is it Yuranosuke ? what is annoying 
you P” 

“ Yuea.—" 0 Kara ! you know I have long 
loved yon ; I want yon to be my wife.” 

Kaxu.—“ Don’t say that; you know you 
are not speaking the truth.” 

Yuea.—“W hat I said to you some time 
ago about making you mine might be false 
then, bat I am now in earnest. Say yes ! 
say yes!” 

Kaeu.—“ No^ I will not." 

Yuba.—“ Why P” 

Kaku. —You are not in earnest; you were 
more in earnest before than you are now. 

Yuea.—“ What if I purchase you P" 
Kabc.—“ Eh!" 

Yuea.—“ To show that I am in earnest, I 
will see the proprietor of the house at once.” 

Kaxu.—“ I hardly know. I." 

Yuba.—“ If you have a lover I will assist 
you both afterwards.” 

Kaxu.—“ If I could be sure of that—but 
are you speaking truly P” 

Yuea.—“ I a in,‘on my honour as a Samu¬ 
rai. Remain with me but three days and 
then you shall be quite free.” 

Kaxu.—“ I should like that immensely, but 
you are only joking with me.” 

Yuea.—“F ar from it; I will see the pro¬ 
prietor of the house and make arrangements 
at once. l>o not trouble yourself about the 
matter, but stay here quietly for a little time, 
until I return.” 

Kaxu.—“ Well, then, I will do so; you may 
trust me.” 


Yuea.—“ Above all, do not stir from the 
place an til I come back ; you are mins now 
yon know.” 

Kaxu.—“ But for three days only.” 

Yuea.—“ Of course, of oourse.” 

The girl was overjoyed at the prospect 
held out to her, and loaded Yuranosuke with 
thanks, as he posted away to fulfil his pro¬ 
mises. As she stood there, full of glad 
thoughts, she heard one of her companions 
singing 

All tbs wide world cannot show 
Oriel the like of mines 
Endless i* the weary woe. 

As, lor him I pine. 

( 'Tit a sorry tony ; FU ting no mors.) 

Liifning thro’ the lengthen'd night. 

To the marsh-bird'e shriek s 
Sad I mourn my lonely plight. 

Sleep in vmiirl sseL 

And, much saddened by the words she fell 
into a melancholy mood, in the midst of 
which she was surprised by the unlooked for 
appearwnoe of her brother Heiyemon. 

“ How 1 Bister, is that you P ” said the 
new comer. 

“ My brother!" exclaimed the girl, in oon- 
fusion, covering her face with her hands. 
“ O, what a shameful thing, to be seen by 
yon in this place ! ” 

“ Nay, sister, not so,” answered her bro¬ 
ther, gently. “ On my return from the East, 
I heard the wholo story from our mother; 
'tis for your husband's sake, for our lord's 
service, that you have been sold. Do not be 
ashamed, sister, you have acted nobly.” 

Kabu.—“ O brother, your kindness has 
made me quite happy—bat I have got some¬ 
thing to tell you, that will gladden yon too. 
This very night, a gentleman is to take charge 
of me from the proprietor. The offer was 
altogether a surprise to me.” 

Hiitemom.— u That is most fortunate ; who 
is he?” 

Kaxu.—“ Yon know him very well; it is 
Ohohoehi Yuranoeuke.” 

Hbitbmoe.—“ What! Yuranosuke has pro¬ 
mised to take charge of you P Is he really 
fond of you P ” 

Kaxu.—“N o, I don’t think he is ; be has 
only treated me several times during ths last 
two or three days. He says, afterwards ha 
will let me join my affianced, and let me go 


I. 
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to him if I like. I cnnhl not meet with n 
better chance, could I ? ” 

H»:rvK«*»x.—“ Doea ho know yon are be- 
trotlH'tl i«< Hum no Kampei?” 

K.\ur. —*• X«*. ho does not. I (houf^it if 
I lohl him he might imagine that my being 
hero oust abuuio upon my parents and upon 
Knmpci.” 

Hkitfmus (pensively):— 44 H’m. he scorn* to 
haro become really a dissipated fellow. It 
looks very much as if he had given up all 
thoughts of revenging onr lord’s death.” 

Kaul.—“ Nay, you are very wrong there, 
quite wreng, I can assnro you, brother, but 
—don’t speak so loud—listen.” And the 
girl whispered to him the contents of the 
lotter. 

Heitemon.—“A re you sure that yon read 
the letter correctly ? ” 

K akl".—“ Yee, the whole of it. Afterwartla, 
he camo close up to me and began to joke 
with me, and at last asked me to let him 
take charge of me.” 

HetTEMOR (gravely):—“ All this took place 
then, after you had read the letter ? " 

Kabp.—“ Yes; but why are yon so solemn ?” 

Hkitexhx.—“ Ah ! I understand it now. 
Sister, your days are numbered ; you cannot 
escajie. Yon must let me decide your fate.” 
As the youth spoke, ho suddenly drew his 
sword and aimed a stroke at bis sister, who 
escaped it by a quick movement. 

” Brother, brother,” she cried, “ what have 
I done wrong ? Both my betrothed and my 
pnrents are alive; they must punish me if I 
have done wrong, not you. But if Yurano- 
suko takes charge of me I shall soon see both 
Katupci and my father and mother again. 
It was the thought of that made me so glad. 
Brother, do not be angry with me, even if I 
ha e done wrong.” 

And she clasped her bauds in entreaty, as 
she spoke. Her brother, Hinging the naked 
blade away, threw liimst-lf upon the ground 
in an agony of grief, betiding his head down 
to hide his tears. 

” Poor sister! ” he cried, " you do not 
know, you do not know—our father is no 
more. He was ent down and murdered, on 
the 20th of the 6th month.” 

“ Murdered ? my fntber ? " 

” Aye, murdered. But that is not till. 


Oh, sister, try to hear tlio ill news; your 
betrothed, Knmpvi, whom you ho|>c so soon 
to rejoin, he too is gone; he Iisb committed 
self-dispatch! " 

“ O, brother, it canuot bo tme ! Ah me ! my 
betrothed Kumpci! he too dead ? Toll me, 
brother, it is not true,” she cried, clinging to 
the youth’s arm as she spoke, and bursting 
into teais. 

“ Too true, sister, alas ! But it would be 
out of place to tell you tho sad story just 
i now. Our poor mother w as beside herself 
, with grief, and her tears flowed constantly 
, as she spoke to me of our loss. She begged 
j me not to say anything about it to you, lest 
I you should weep yourself to death at the 
j terrible news. And I should haro still kept 
silence did I not know that you cannot now 
| escape your fate. Yuranosuke is immovable 
where his duty as a loyal rotainor is con¬ 
cerned. Knowing nothing of your relation 
to K&mpei, he never had any intention of love 
for you cross his mind. The letter read con¬ 
tained matter of great importance, and it is 
quite clear that ho only wanted to get hold 
of you to put you to death, and so keep his 
secret. You know the provorb, 44 walls havo 
ears.”* If his designs were to get wind, 
e\ on if not through you, your fault would 
still be as great. You hire read a secret 
letter end cannot escape your fate. Better 
to tlio by my hand than by that of some 
other man, and if I slay you and tell onr 
chief that though you were my sister I 
could not pardon yon, as knowing what ought 
not to be entrusted to a woman, he will let 
roe add my name to the list of conspirators, 
nnd I shall share with hm the glory of the 
I enterprise.’’ t 

44 What makes tho moanuess of my condi¬ 
tion so intolerable is, that nnless I nhow the 
world that there is in me what niak>-rt me 
superior to tho mass of men, I cannot hope to 
be allowed to take part in our chief’s under¬ 
taking. You understand me, sister; give me 
your life, let yourself die at my hands.” 

• " Kabe ui uiiuii, tokkuri ni kudu." walls have 
| ears and bottles have months. 

t It is hitr.Ur ueevasary to ccisuK-nt upon the 
cold-Wool wd and tu'ltlsb ferocity here exhibited. 

I But •* Cliiuslilu M was the supreme virtue of the 
I saunirui of old .Ttipun, nnd to it, just as to the 
noblest seutiuierit or patriotism among the ancient 
(J recks aud Houjuiis, nil tliu tender feelings were 
required to be ascriiicvd. 
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The unfortunate girl, sobbing nil tho time, 
could not at tint make any reply. Mastering 
her emotion, however, only by a strong effort, 
she at Inst exclaimed: 

“ I have hoard nothing from Kampoi as to 
what was dome with the money Ichiriki gave 
for me, bat I thoaght it was to be used in 
aid of Ynmnoske’a designs, and that Kampei 
when he left ns took it with him for that 
purpose; and oar separation under such cir- j 
cutnatances was very hard to bear. And now | 
my betrothed iB dead, not yet in his thirtieth < 
year. Oh mo! what a miserable fate! my 
father, too, murdered ! But at least I trust I 
am not doing wrong in saying this. He bad 
had many years of life and coaid better af¬ 
ford to die titan my promised husband. Oh ! ! 
why was I not sent for to see him ? He mast ; 
have wished so earnestly to see me before he 
died. Miserable wretch that I am ! I know 
nothing of their sad fate and have never 
mourned for them, for my father and my 
husband, both now no more. O, whnt have 
I to live for S' But I mast not die by your 
hand, brother, or our mother will be angry 
with you. Let me end my life myself. You 
cun still take my haul, or my whole body if 
you like; a ul show ono or the other in proof 
of your devoted loyalty." 

“ Farewell, brolher, farewell!” she conclud¬ 
ed, after a pause, taking up the sword lie 
hail thrown away, and plucing the point 
against her throat. At this crisis Yuranosuke 
suddenly came upon the scene. Perceiving 
bow mutters a ero, he hastily caught O Kuril’s 
arm, exclaiming 

“ Patience, patience, this must not bo." 

** Let go, let go;—"cried the girl excitedly, 
while her brother stood by, transfixed with 
astonishment at the nnlooked for appearance 
of his chief—“ 1 will, I mnst die.” 

"Ho, these," replied Yuranosuke, forcing 
the sword out of the girl’s hand. “ Brother 
and sister, listen to me. Yon have cleared 
away all doubt from my mind. Yon, sir,” 
tnrniug to the hruthcr. shall accompany me 
to the blurt, while your i*irtt*i shall not die, 
but life, and the dead *liall la* duly mourned." 

•• No, no!" said the girl. “ • will not mourn 
for them, I w ill join them on the dark path 
trying to seize the swwd ns she sjioko. 

** Yonr nil lanced, Kamjiri," exclaimed 


Yuranosuke, keeping a firm hold on the 
sword, “ ia one of us, but has not yet had the 
lack to slay a single one of our enemies ; and 
now that ho is among those who are no more 
he will be at & loss what to say to our lord ; 
but he shall be at a loss no longer. Look 
here." 

And jumping on tho floor of the adjoining 
room, he thrust the sword between a division 
of the matting, and, through the planking 
beneath, pierced Knd&iu, who lay hidden 
there, over and over again, through the back. 

" J)rag the fellow out," cried Yuranosuke, 
at last. * 

Heiyemon flew, to obey his chief, and seiz¬ 
ing Kudaiu’s blood-stained form, pulled the 
wretch roughly out. 

“ Yah," cried the soldier, " that rascal 
Kndain ? This is a piece of good lack, 
indoed !”—flinging the miserable man dowu 
at his chief’s feet as ho spake. 

Ynranosake, to prevent his prostrato vic¬ 
tim from rising, caught hold of his cue, and 
forced his head roughly back, exclaiming:— 

1 •* Wretch ! Thou hast played the part of 

tin- vermin in the lion’s belly, who seek to 
destroy what givea them food and shelter. 

I Well rewarded by onr lord, and honoured by 
his especial favour, thou hast become a dog 
of a followor of h«B murderer Moronawoj 
secretly informing the enemy of onr clan of 
everything, true or not true, that thon could- 
! c*t get wifld of. Listen ! Forty and more of ns 
i liavo left onr parents, abandoned oar families, 
ami given our writ*, with whom we thought 
to pass oar lives, to be harlots, that we might 
take vengeance upon our dead lord’s enemy. 
Sleeping, or wakiug, or dreaming, the acono 
of our lord's death was ever present to us; 
our bowels were twisted with grief, and our 
ayes ever wet with tears. This very night, 
the very eve of oar lord’s death-day—ah! 

• According to some editions. Yuranosuke, on 
! rolling up Kawoyo's letter, after O Kara had been 
j detected in reading it, found that a portion had 
been torn off. and, always mistrustful of Kudaiu, 
w.is U' l by this discovery to guess at the latter's 
place of i-uticoabnent According to others, the 
■wro at* his former subordinate's face reflected in 
the miner, by the aid of which 0 Kara contrived 
to make herself mistress of the contents of the 
dowager's communication, at the moment when, 
startled by the fall of one of the girl's hair orna¬ 
ments, he looked up and caught her ia the act of 
reading the letter. 
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what evil things I have been forced to *i»y 
nljout him with my lips ! but hi least in my 
heart I heaped reverence upon reverence for 
hut memory. ThiM very night was it then 
chu*c*t to offer me Hcah. I said not yea nor 
nay a* I took it. But 0! with what aknme, 
" ith what auguiah did 1, whose family for 
three generations have served the house of 
liaugwuu, Hud uiyaelf forced to let food pass 
my lips on the eve of my lord's dealh-day ! 

I was beside myself w ith rage and grief! 
every limb in my body tremblod, and my 
bones quaked as though they would shiver 
in pieces. Villain that thou art! devil! 
hellmatu—" and, twisting his hand more firm¬ 
ly in the wretch's hair, tho infuriated karo 
dragged his victim roughly along the ground 
aud dung him heavily on the stones, exclaim¬ 
ing ; " Ho there ! Heiyrinon ! I left a rusty 
sword in yonder room. Away with this fellow 
aud hew him in pieces with it. Make his 
death a long aud painfnl one." 

“ So will I, my lord,” answered the soldier, 
readily. Aud fetching the weapon, he rushed 
upon hia prey and hacked at him until he was 
covered with wounds. 

" Sir soldier,"—criod the miserable wretch, 
endeavouring to creep towards his assailant, 
aud clasping his bands pitifully, •* Intercede 
for me, lady," turning towards O Karu. " I 
entreat you, ask hia lordship to have mercy 
upon me." 

Thus was the haughty Kudaiu reduced 
to seek the aid of a common soldier, to im¬ 
plore tho assistance of one who in former 
ilay* he wonhl scarcely have deigned to see; 
and bowing his head repeatedly in the ex* 
tremity of his shameful agony. 

"Stop, Hciyemon," cried Yuranoske, sud¬ 
denly bethinking himself, "it might ho awk¬ 
ward if we killed the fellow here; take him 
away with you, as if ho were simply dead- 
drunk." 

He threw off his mantle as he spoke, and 
cast it on his half-dead victim, so as to cover 
up his wounds. 

At this juncture, Yaxama, Senraki, and 
Takemori threw back the wooden shutters of 
the ndjoining room. "Sir Yuranoske, we 
humbly crave yonr pardon for our error." 

Yuranoeke, paying no heed to them, conti¬ 
nued: “Hciyemon, this gentleman ia quite 


drunk, tukc hitu to the Kamo stream yonder, 
aud give him a bellyful of wilier gruel, Maui 
with yon !’* 

Exi* or ltook Sxm.mii. 


KINO. 

T HE sketch given in the last number of 
the Far East, of the celebrated Temple* 
at Nix Xu, where the mortal remains of the 
illustrious Tokngawa ly£yas were finally 
deposited, suggests to us tbe appropriate¬ 
ness of supplementing this, by a des¬ 
cription of Kuso, where Ij^yas’ was jir*t 
buried, previous to his remoral to Nikko. 

The Temples of Kuno, are less extensive 
bat scarcely less beautiful than even those st 
Nikko ; they are picturesquely situated ou a 
high cliff, overlooking the Bny of Suruga, 
the peninsula of Idxu, and the broad Pacific, 
and no spot could be more charming in ita 
surroundings, than this which the first Tokn¬ 
gawa Tycoon himself selected, ss the placo 
upon which to build his own tomb. It may be 
reached by a road fringed with fine old trees, 
leading about five miles eastward from Shi- 
dxuoka, (a city, forty miles south of 
Fusiynma,) and on skirting the aea-shoro for 
some distance, one comes to a broad avenue, 

| from the end of which the steep ascent of the 
cliff begins. A long succession of windiug 
i terraces paved with flat stones, and graded 
like a diminutive Alpine pass leads ap the 
cliff, taking very ahort curves at regular 
intervals, and exhi litiug some pretty solid 
walls ot masonry at the most precipitous 
|>oiiits. The liue of terraces is not over a 
mile or so in length, but tho labour of Con¬ 
structing them must have been immense, for 
tbe cliff is a perfect precipice on all sides, 
and would be alumni inaccessible but for this 
path. Ou reaching the top, a magnificent 
view spreads itself out before ouc. First the 
Hakone Range ou the north, along the bleak 
and black liue of hills which taper ruggedly 
down towards the dreaded Cape Id/.u; then 
the Bay, which glistens in tho sun between 
the cliff and the distaut peninsula, broadens 
into the Pacific; and, ns one listens to the 
waves breaking lieuvilv ou lhe l«cweh far 
below him, he cmii trace the silvery liue of 
surf, skirting the shore for many miles to the 
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•oath, till the distant cape of Todonri pro- 
vines lifiiits the vision by it* misty oatline 
of hills. 

A deep ravine divides the western side of 
the cliff from the neighboring mountains, 
and the grand old trees with which the place 
abounds, give the grounds a sacred and vener¬ 
able appearance, which is heightened by the 
romant«c surroundings, and the elaborate 
and sombre-looking shrinos and temples, 
whose massive roofs slant upwards among 
the branches on every hand. The maip 
temple, is really a beautiful specimen of 
Japaneeo art; and its rich carving and gild* 
ing render it attractive to the eye: while the 
nniqnencas of its design, and the frontal it 
presents, with flights of stone steps flanked 
by tall pines* and huge gateways with 
poliahoil, pi liars, and pretty birds twittering 
on the - eaves, make it altogether of great 
charm and interest. 

The most striking object, however, hue al¬ 
ways been the high and graceful pagoda, 
which seemed to rival the tall and stately 
cedars which have stood by its side for 200 
years or more. This pagoda was the most 
beautiful in its symmetry and in its general 
surroundings, of anything that can be found 
among the old temples of Japan , but strange 
to say, the government gave orders last 
autumn—in what would appear almost a spirit 
of vandalism,—to liavc the tower aold and 
takcu down. The reason assigned was, that 
the pagoda was a relic of Buddhism, and that 
it waa not proper to let it remain among the 
Templet of Kuno,—which should hereafter 
be regarded as dedicated to the pure Shintoo 
faith. 

Accordingly, the tower, which had long 
been the crowning glory of the place, was 
sold for the nominal figure of $2,025, and 
then (as an evidence of either the integrity 
or the business tact of Japanese officials,) the 
copper plating alone, was bought up by flic 
same government servants, for the price of 
$4,000. Wlu n the tower was torn down, the 
ground svas strewed for an acre or more with 
the broken remains of what had so long 
stood as a piece of architectural beauty. In 
walking over the ruins, the writer obtained a 
huge Tokugawn crest, which lay with its 
three golden leaves in the mud,—an emblem 
of the fallen dynasty which it represented. 


Behind the main temple referred to, a steep 
path leads up from the paved court-yard, 
through the woods, to the large stone mau¬ 
soleum where Iyeyas was formerly buried. 
Th? general style and shape of the tomb 
may be said to be the same as one finds at 
the shrines of the later Tycoons at 8hiha 
and Uy£no , but the three or four stones, of 
which the whole tomb is composed, are far 
more massive, the peculiar cap-stone especial¬ 
ly, being of many tons weight. The “ Actual 
Tomb of Iyeyas ” at Nikko, to which hie re¬ 
mains were afterwards removed,—and a pic¬ 
ture of which is given in the last number of 
the Far Eiut ,—appears quite diminutive in 
its proportions, compared with the substan¬ 
tial granite enclosure, which here at Kuno, 

, first became his shrine. The people of the 
provinces of Suruga and Todomi, stall make 
annual pilgrimages to the Temple of Kuno, 
to pay their homage to the memory of 
Iyeyas; many of thorn being blissfully ignor- 



since removed,—a point on which the priests 
take care not to instruct them. The an- 


j niversary of the death of Iy^jaa occurs in 
the spring, and on that occasion, thousands 
of people may be encountered wending their 
way along the sea-shore, and ascending the 
steep but shady zig-zags of the cliff. They 
tako off their shoes as they approach the up¬ 
per temple, and only ‘* the elect ” are per¬ 
mitted to enter, m we did, to explore 
the mysteries of the black lacquer altar, w ith 
its golden lilies and candle-sticks, and its 
rich • embroideries and carved works, and 
tablets, and silken veils. AU the wood-work 
of the room, was polished lacquer of finest 
quality, and, as black as ebony; the temple 
was solemn, but the prieats were jolly and 
polite, as usual. The province of Suruga, in 
which Kuno is situated, has always been the 
home of Tycoonism; it waa, in a measure, 

| the place of ita birth in the beginning, even 
as it is now the place of its exile in the end. 
The capital - of the province is Shidxuoka, 
formerly known as Situiyn. Here ljeyaa 
waa once held as a hostage, in his youth, by 
Imagawa, who waa then a powerful daimio; 
the Temple of Kin-»ai-ji, snugly aitaated in 
a cleft of the hilla, being the place where 
he was confined; and it is still a very neat 
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and picturesque spot. Iningawn whs after¬ 
wards killed, mid bin castle on the hill, near 
the temple, fell to ruins; it* site is still ap¬ 
parent . 

Tnico-Saiua meanwhile roue in power and 
renown, hut was older than Iyeyaa, with 
whom, however, he was contemporary, and 
the two had no little rivalry. After Iyeyaa 
had come to the full rigour of his own power 
and supremacy, he bnilt the Castle at fclii- 
dzuoka, the grounds and mouts and walls of 
which arc still extant. An orange-tree i* 
still thriving inside the inner moats of the 
castle, which he is said to have planted w ith 
his own hands; the embankments around the 
tmiaU are fringed with grand old pines. 

Subsequently, he established his capital iu 
Tedo, and he built a large portion of the pre¬ 
sent castle there, which is successors enlarged 
and unproved. 

But fatigued at last with wars, and the 
duties of state, he resigned his Tycoonate 
into the hands of his son, and retired to Shi- 
dzuoda. 

Here he died iti lfilfi (a.d.) and was buried 
at Kuno; afterwards, he was removed to 
Nikko. 

The Lut Tycoon, H'totsubashi, retired to 
Shidzuoka also, as his predecessor the fintl 
Tycoon bad done ;—only under very different 
circumstances. 

He now lives in a small but pretty white 
house surrounded by a garden and trees, 
near a large temple where As was also once 
held hostage; bnt, which, ho has recently 
largely patronized. One of the last things 
he gave the temple waa a beautiful bronze 
bell. 

H'totsubashi, like his feudalistic ancestors, 
still delights in hawking and fishing; and he 
may frequently be met trotting briskly along 
on his black horse, bound either to Shimidt' 
(a little sea port) on a fishing excursion, or 
off for the w oods for a duck-shoot, or a more 
genteel hawk-hunt. He ride* well, is a mid¬ 
dle aged gentleman, and is far better looking 
and more intelligent than one would suppose 
from his portraits. He is very fond of paint¬ 
ing, and - was very appreciative of a chrvtn<\ 
which the writer once presented him with. He 
manifested his thanks, by returning a large 


porcelain Aquarian bowl, borne by four men, 
and quite c&|H«ciuu» enough to drown its 
humble recipient ! 

He lives very quietly by himself, declines 
all calls, is very reticent on all state affairs, 
and is politically defunct. It is as little like¬ 
ly, that he will ever again have aught to do 
or say in his “ Tycoon " capacity, as that tho 
Tomb of lfuno, should receive back again, 
the ashes of him who first rested there ! 

NK.HT SCENES IX KIOTO. 

I _____ 

F OR onC who wishc* an insight into some 
of the more pleasing phases of Japanese 
I life, ati evening ramble along the streets and 
j river-banks of Kioto, will afford quite a* 
characteristic and interesting a field of ob¬ 
servation as could well be desired. 

Suppose it to be a summer night, the hazy 
»ky is slightly overcast, but the oppressive 
heat of the day seems only partially abated, 
as all tlia people begin to turn themselves 
out of doors, to enjoy themselves, and get a 
fresh sniff of the breeze near the river. 

, The streets begin to get lively, in propor¬ 
tion as the evening comes on, and thronga of 
nicely dressed people emerge from the houses 
on all bauds, and saunter along for their 
inciting promenade. Everybody looks plea¬ 
sant and happy, and merriment appears the 
chief element of the occasion. The crowds 
wend their way instinctively to the shal¬ 
low river-beds, wIionc gravelly flats arc seen 
covered with multitudes of smnll stout 
tables, and upon theso it would seem as 
though all the people of the city were about 
to congregate themselves. 

I Several streamlets trickle along here ami 
there, and although the volume of water, even 
, when! the streams unite, is not large, still it 
is sufficient, the people think, to dignify the 
place as a “ river. ** 

On the bunk*, there are numerous la rue 
tea-houses or milter ivsnuimut*. where food 
and drink of all kind is U-ing prepared. 

As the people scut themselves on the Hal 
tables ami straw mat*, down near the stream- 
lets, the busy w aiters of the iv-tanninl- l»r»i«tr 
down to them. fish. soup-, vegetables, fruit*, 

| tea, fiiir, Ac. 
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The delicacy which appears to be in the * 
greatest demand, consists of fried eel* which 
are consumed by the dozen. 

In fact, one would think the occasion was 
an old-fashioned m l-feast ; for, as we look 
into the noisy line of kitchens where fires 
are biasing and kettles are steaming, we see 
the eels brought in alive, in large baskets, 
when they are skinned, cooked, served np 
piping hot, and eaten by the jolly multitude, 
in an incredibly short space of time. Sak£ 
bottles are also emptied and replenished with 
marvellous rapidity, and the “ spirit '* and 
boisteroueneas of the evening increase in 
proportion. 

But the scene is really brilliant, ae one 
stands on the Bubetantial brick-paved bridge 
which is the Nihon-Bashi of the place, (and 
which marks the beginning of the Tokaido 
in Kioto). As far as eye can reach, thousands 
of lights.flicker and sparkle along the shal¬ 
low-flats of tho river-bed, and thousands of 
people are doing the beet they can to enjoy 
themselves. Each light or lantorn, is tho 
centre of a little group, and oach group occu¬ 
pies its own little table, eo that the great 
concourse is but a multiplication of Utile 
social circles of all descriptions. Here sit half 
a dozen old men smoking their wee pipes a- 
round their hibaehi, and discussing the little 
bnsineas items of the day; here a cheerful 
family group are enjoying themselves in 
their own quiet way: the father, chatting 
with his neighbours of the nearest table : the 
mother (busy as usual) mending some small 
fabric: the boys—for wsut of their kites and 
tops,—toss tempos with each other: and the 
baby sprawls on the floor after an orange. 

Near at hand may be seen young fellows 
on ** a lark and the young muswtUs who 
accompany them, are not a wit behind in 
their merry laughs, and oft-repeated sips of 
so ke. Tho “ faat ” young Japanoeo is quite a 
feature in his war, and his gay air and 
swaggering chivalry, is noue the lesB Btrik- , 
mg (tbough, perhaps, leas audacious) than | 
his prototype of other climee. 

He sits in Ids loose-lowing drew with 
sleeves tucked up at the shoulders, and long- 
|iilted sword in (lie back ground, gowsipping 
merrily w ith lit; pretty Iwmm who look on 
him admiringly: and throwing a stray hit 


now and Mien at his companions in frolic. 
The young musami who aits so gracefully on 
the table beside him, is sweet and pretty in 
appearance, but not loth to flirt a little, 
when opportunity offers. She is one of the 
belles of Kioto : is considered very haudsome 
and knows it. Her hands are quite small and 
white, and never did anything more arduous 
than play the koto. Her feet are clad in be¬ 
witching little socVs cloven at the toe, and 
ready to slip into the bright lacquer shoes 
which stand on the stepping stone. Her obi 
is of broad blue, silk, fringed with golden 
lace, and streaming down behind in true 
court style. Her little wallet is embroidered 
in rich fantastic figures, and her paper parasol 
is light and fragile ae a reed. Her hair is 
done up in moat approved Kioto fashion, 
which differs from that of the reet of Japan, 
in being brushed up woll and straight over 
the forehead, and after being held in peculiar 
curves by sundry gold and tortoiar-ehell pins, 
projects to several inches behind over the 
freshly powdered neck. The face is fair and 
smooth, the lips brightly tinted, the eyes 
dark and slightly sad, the teeth so beautiful¬ 
ly white as to make the idea of blackening 
them simply horrible; and the tout ensemble 
of the pretty creators, is charming, not only 
to the dashing youth who sips his sake beside 
ber, but is even bewitching to the more pro¬ 
saic persons who look on unobserved, from 
the railing of the bridge above. 

Leaving this constellation of lights which 
twinkle like myriads of stars all the way up 
tho river-bed until for into the night, we wend 
our way across the bridge, and through the 
streets, where flags and lanterns are atill dis¬ 
played, and refresh ourselves with a bunch 
of grapes or a piece of melon, from the abun¬ 
dant fruit-stands on cither hand. The streets 
of Kioto are straight, which is their chief 
virtue; there is no getting loet very easily, 
even, though the city has the sameness and 
ababbincss of most Japanese towns, as far 
aa the things called * houses ’ and ' stores ' 
are concerned. 

The temples and gardens of Kioto, how¬ 
ever, are, in many instances very fine : and 
when illumiuated, as they sometimes are at 
night, the effect is exceedingly beautiful. 

In the neighborhood of Oion Niken-jiya are 
many tea-houses, mineral baths, and places 
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of amusement, and, us wc stroll up towards 
our nicely kept hotel, which is in thin region, 
our cur* are greeted with music and laughter 
on nil sides. 

As we rot in- to sloop, the merry prattle 
still goes on nitwit us, and we are wafted off 
to dream-land lulled by the plaintive melodies 
of Japan. 

ART IN JAPAN. 

rPHE following article has appeared in the 
A Tuk’i Journal, the onlj English news¬ 
paper emanating from the capital of Japan. 
It is a translation of a paper sent by a corres¬ 
pondent to the Paris Tempt and comes roost 
aptly to our hand in considering the subject, 
taken up in our last, of '* Art in Japan." 

The two illustrations in oar present issue, 
called “ Hotci-snina ” and “ From a Japanese 
painting,” are copies of very old Lake mono, of 
which the article so well treats. They both be¬ 
long to an old priest who values them highly. 
The former is in plain black nud white, the lat¬ 
ter ia in brilliant colours; nud they well display 
peculiarities in thu style of the Japanese 
artist*. The picture of “ Hotei-sama" is in 
bold strang lines, and the whole seems to 
have been struck off with an ease and deci¬ 
sion of touch uu.sur|msMnble. In this ease 
too, there is expression in the saints face; 
but it is iu the extreme of exaggeration. 
The paper, on which it is drawn, is tinged 
with the yellow of age, and thus itself comes 
out in the photograph somewhat dark. But, 
this being allowed for, tbe style and the 
cleverness, us well ns the defects of the ar¬ 
tist arc seen, and nre worthy of attention. 
Aa to ** Hotei-saron,” he is one of the nmlti- 
tndiuous gods or Kami of Jn|mii. whose his¬ 
tory and attributes arc midiacoverublc, un¬ 
fathomable. In reality, he is a myth, always 
drawn as overflowing with happiness and 
mirth—like onr old Father Christmas. Fur 
onreelvea, until we borrowed the picture to 
copy, we always took it to bo the Japanese 
idea of the “ Ainu iu the Moona notion 
that mude the priestly owner shake his jolly 
old sides with laughter, nntil at length we 
began to fancy he had sat for the portrait. 

The other picture is iu reality a very 
striking one, but comes out less so iu the 


photograph than we imtici|*itrd, The birds 
in the original are simply perfect. The 
whit? of their plnmngn looks at a short dis¬ 
tance like real birds : and so cvjnisitely l»ws 
they painted that even w hen *cvn cUwely, the 
feathers are almost like real feathers. But 
the Sun is a great circular patch of the 
deepest Vermillion, and the clouds and the 
waves of the sea in blue and white lines are 
hard and unnatural. Those two pictures 
are both by eminent artists; and they will 
serve to render the letter alluded to the more 
interesting ; whilst the remarks of thu writer 
will import a peculiar attraction to thorn. 
He says:— 

“ I have already spoken of a visit paid to 
a bronze manufacturer. Thera is another 
branch of Japanese Art which deserve* men¬ 
tion,—that of painting. Tho artist that I 
am going to see to-day lives in a small street, 
but little frequented, and the house* having 
been recently burnt down, the street i* fring¬ 
ed with temporary buildings. The artist re¬ 
cently came from the interior of his province, 
where he had a high reputation, to Yedo, 
where he hopes to find better patrons. As it 
was necessary that bin brat steps shonld be 
modest, he has installed himself and family 
in a small house, unit, and without any pre- 
teucc or show. Tho first floor, composed of 
only uiie single room, is the workshop : aud 
the ground floor is thu shop whero tlic 
sketches are sold. For, in this country, the 
artist is not distinguished from the artisnn, 
nml tranches also on the limits of the mer¬ 
chant, As a spocii-s of intermediate course, 
by custom nml by the bent of his mind, be is 
a workman, yet half shopkeeper, in the same 
wav that working watchmakers arc with us. 
The skilfulm-ss of the hand does not in any 
wsv elevntc hand labour. As to tho talent, 
U it of a superior orilor Y Dora it merit thu 
opening tu the artist of a new rank ? You 
shall answer on the termination of the visit 
we w ill make. 

Although not > 11011 ' iu good health, tieuxa* 
b iro hastens to receive us with tlmt demon- 
strntivc politeness which is never wanting 
Huioug Ids countrymen. Once intraductal into 
his workshop, which is well-lit, tidy and well- 
ordered, we can review bis resources. his 
models, nud sketches, piled lip ill I lie huge 
cupboard. As to the looU required Ip a 
water-colour painter they nre simple en¬ 
ough. In a little Ui.\ are several cakes 
of either vegetable or mineral colour, a little 
mehed isinglass fur varnish, u slick of Chi- 
nese ink, a few |H'iicils. such ns niv used iu 
writing, sonic tajs-ring gray hair pencils, not 
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very large; besides a few saucers to be used j 
as colour cups, a larger one for a palette, and 
an earthen pot of water : all these are placed 
on the ground to the right of the workman. 
He, crouching on the ground, stretched out 
on hia elbows, passes the pencil over the 
paper stretched in front of him. It would be 
too complicated to use an easel, and besides a 
vertical position would not allow the paint to 
drj properly, neither on paper nor silk. 

Our artist commences to work, stretched 
out on the floor, in the uncomfortable posi¬ 
tion I have just described, and with his left 
hand he holds fast his right, so that it may not 
tremble. In a moment the paper begins to be 
covered with Chinese ink. Here, at first, 
with three strokes of the pencil, he produces 
a confused black mass, which will directly 
develop into a rock, from which springs a 
slender stem, surmounted by a wheel with an 
enormous axle. This wheel is transformed 
into a chrysanthemum, and then the stem is 
garnished with several leaves ; other flowers 
unfold themselves—in each we can count the 
separate strokes of the pencil, one even some¬ 
times sufficing to delineate the twistings of s 
curled leaf. Tho artist puts in here and 
there & vigorous touch, never repeating any 
stroke in one object; and without allowing 
himself an instant’s reflection or repose, be 
works with the accuracy and rapidity of a 
machine. 

Alas! that is practically the trivial end 
towards which all his efforts tend. His merit 
consists in great facility and rapiditv of ex¬ 
ecution. In order to earn a livelihood he 
most be able to make, with great rapidity, a 
large number of cheap drawings— kakemono, • 
fans, screens, and children's pictures, which 
Madame Genzaburo sells in the little ground- 
floor shop. An amateur, disposed to wait a 
long time, and pay a high prico for a work 
of high art on silk, is not picked np every day. 
Bat when this happens, at least the artist 
then gives rein to his imagination ? Not at 
all. This is his plan when anyone entrusts 
him with a commission for a kuk-'inono. He 
takes from an old cabinet drawer some care¬ 
fully traced copies of anc ent pictures, and 
offers to recopy, ou silk if yon wish, any 
which may best please you. “ J ust draw mo 
my portrait," 1 say to my host. But ho 
laughs. ** But at least try; yon sec my eyes, 
my features: why not reproduce them?'' 
But he distorts his faru the more. To paint 
after nature is an idea w hich never enters his 
head. 

Little luamtuls, in which the different 
features of any design are dissected, and in- 

* Pictures mounted on scrolls to hang against a 
wall. 


dicated by squares corresponding with those 
on the copy, are placed in the hands of the 
student, who then divides the paper into a 
number of squares, like those of a geogra¬ 
phical map and learns to fill them np in a 
regular order, with an eye, a nose, rfn ear, etc. 
He thus learns to draw flowers, birds, coun¬ 
try scenes, great men, without ever putting 
bis head oat of the ddor, nor having counted 
the lines on a- man’s face. Thus the pupil 
learns from models, and be remains a pupil 
all bis life. 

Pupil of whom ? Of the Chinese. They 
it is who have imposed on painting, not only 
their methods and their rules, but in most 
instances, their subjects. Many Japanese 
kakemono represent personages and scenes 
borrowed from the history of China. The 
other schools impose upon themselves a for¬ 
mal styls, which they have borrowed from 
their masters. * The more a painter follows 
tho Chinese school, the more he approaches 
the |»crfection of his art,’ is truly the art 
ninxim in the mind of a Japanese. That is 
why the kakemono of ancient times are so 
highly esteemed. They take us back to the 
introduction of the art into Japan, and are 
often the work of tho immediate pupils of 
the onrlieat masters. Even till oar own time, 
for a period of five hundred years, the only 
study has been to copy and reproduce them 
with mathematical exactness. 

In the first school, which we may term 
academical, are some very fine works. Somo 
tapestry hangingn recently exhibited in Yedo, 
the magnificent decorations of Honganji at 
Kioto, the mural paintings of the temples at 
•Shibn nud Uycno, without counting a multi¬ 
tude of works peddled by small merchants, 
after they have been abandoned by the ruined 
princes—all possess real beauties. Tho faces 
of the country’s ancestors, ornamented by long 
whito beards, hear an expression of superb 
tranquility. Their clothes hang gracefully. 
Nature seems to smile in the country scenes, 
in wliicli, though n littlo complicated, pic¬ 
turesque spots are everywhere crowded. But 
the characteristic which i» the most noticeable 
and the most gcnefnl in this school is pas¬ 
siveness and conventionality. Every master 
teaches his pupils a certain number of types, 
and a certain scries of subjects, which they 
hum to iinitute and reproduce ad injiniintn, 
with exactness. He is the most accomplish¬ 
ed, who is able to retain the greatest amount 
of exactitude, and reproduce the largest num¬ 
ber of models; indeed whole generations 
tread in the footsteps ot those gone before. 
The artist Icarus nothing of his art except 
lire mechanical portion, aud remains all bis 
life nothing but a copyist. He never knew 
and nerer will know how to draw a tree from 
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nature, to catch a likeness. or even to choose 
a picture of daily life, and copy it. To-«biy 
lie Ones the *anv aubj vU which hi* ancestor 
for several tinturice have admired, and he 
allows m-'ili r the power nor tin desire to 
leave them. Such is the description of what 
may be culled the Chinese school. 

By the aide of this we ean distinguish a 
Japanese historical school of painting, which 
scarcely differs from tbo former either in 
method or formula*, but derives its individ¬ 
uality from it* choice of subject*. This 
school represents national heroes: the war¬ 
riors and Emperors of Japan: memorable 
actions; above all, pictures representing 
single combats, and the struggltw of the gods 
with dragons are the moat celebrated. While 
the Chinese school employs only the roost 
sober colours, using CLinesu ink, and being 
contented with pictures without shadows, the 
second school lays on Vermillion, gold, and all 
those colon 1 a which Japanese like to see on 
porcelain, with a moat generous hand. But 
the an gains nothing by it, and the expres¬ 
sion is not thereby rendered any the more 
natural. 

I will not speak of the anatomy of the 
body totally misconceived. The countenance 
usually expresses anger or passion by fright¬ 
ful grimaces, like those contortions which 
obtain in a Japanese thentre; or it adopta a 
paasireness, without attraction or relief, ns if 
the pictures represented statues. If we look 
over a aeries of htLeuumo, or unroll those long 
panoramas representing either a hunt, a war, 
or the adventures of a conqueror, we cannot 
but bo struck either by the exaggeration or 
tlte absence of expression observable in the 
faces, the singularity of the movements, and 
the awkwardness of the attitudes. 

It is even worse in the mural paintings, 
the only class which pn*»r* beyond the 
miniature. There all the faults alluded to 
before are shown in excess. There ia a pic¬ 
ture in the Shiba temple representing a 
dragon, trodden under foot by n warrior on 
horseback, but formed only of a confused 
mass of flesh and claw a, aud a pair of lam¬ 
bent eye* glaring from the midst. Still, if iu 
default of the natural, if in default of a 
variety of subjects, nature had been followed 
—but no! Such a warrior is infallibly in 
■uch an attitude; such a were is always 
played in the most imperturbable manner bv 
the same actora ; conventionality and mono¬ 
tony reign absolute aovereigna throughout 
this Empire. 

The imagination of the painter, should he 
wish to leave these schools, is overpowered, 
and subjugated by tlte memory and the 
authority of tradition ; and hia inspiration, 
should he have one, would be inut by a 


powerful prejudice. Who woilil, with ns, 
have the audacity to paint a Christ otln i arise 
than as* reddish blon I, clothed in a bowing 
ruin 1 Y This some despotism of custom is 
imposed on the Japanese artist, with much 
greater strength, and with more detail. To 
escape is ho far beyond tho pointer's thoughts 
that ho never dreams of it, and scarcely cares 
to invent anything other than that which hia 
predecessors originated. Art does not renew 
itself. 

But, if in these two schools, the one exotic, 
the other native, which I have, perhaps pom¬ 
pously, at. led the Chinese and Japanese 
schools, all is constrained and fastidious, it is 
not so absolutely with another class which, by 
a far fetched analogy, I may call yurt paint¬ 
ing. This is not spread upon silk like tbe 
others; it is contented with common paper, 
an excellent medium for tho sharp, quiuk 
strokes which characterise it. While tho 
. eldest sister draws upon tbe walls of her room, 
a procession of motionless gods, enshrin¬ 
ed and circled by gold, in their temple* of 
vcrmillion, the younger sister, draws below a 
caricature of tbe same gods “ laughing fit to 
split their sides." * One might think that all 
the portraits of Ray Gomes had suddenly 
descended from their frames, and were danc- 
i iug a drunken round, and it certainly needs 
a Rabelais to blow the trumpet for these 
delirious deities- Bnt, everything in this 
cliis* dors not partake of this rough gniety ; 
there are elegant figures, and more than one 
comic yet graceful scene. What charm ua 
the most are tbe sketches, often the incom¬ 
plete. and more often the unconscious, efforts 
of an artist who has, with four strokes of the 
pencil, expressed an idea on paper which he 
dared not lia/nrd on silk. Sometimes, ideas 
are to be found, quite original, and evincing 
really high art. T!i. r v * ia much pi. sure in 
going through these cwlhctiona, where tho 
painter often leaves his beat works, and revels 
more freely than in four hundred official pic¬ 
ture*. But everyone must be struck with the 
Mime phenomenon, which I liave already met 
and mentioned in connection with the thentre 
and other place*. High art, solemn, yet tir¬ 
ing, remains stationary. If the imagination is 
allowed any latitude it i* in inferior work*, 
to meet that tn>tr for trilbw. which i* always 
found just win tv that for conventionality 
erases. Agnin, it is only iu little affaire, in 
pictures of nobodics, ami little views that the 
painter risks n dejBirtuiv from the Chinese 
j laws. Excessive!) timid in higher coiiccp- 
I tions, but bold, ingenious and inventive lit 
‘ inferior works—sncli is the Japanese nnintcr. 

Some time since an innovation, which ns 

j_ 

* *'s'caguudisaunt a brides avalere."—JUMri t. 
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yet h&ft not achieved any great resalts, was 
introduced: it is painting in oil colours, in 
imitation of the European style. Here and 
there is to be Been a Fujiyama, rifling up 
into an ultramarine sky: a head all daubed 
with white, to imitate snow : or a gentleman 
with a white akin walking on a verandah be¬ 
longing to some unknown order of architec¬ 
ture. it is painting in name only! and lovers 
of art saw with regret some samples of this 
class sent to the Vienna Exposition, while 
watyr colour drawings, full of life, which, al¬ 
though without perspective, did not want for 
character, were left behind. 


All theee reflections came to ms aa I 
watched Genxaburo covering atripa of paper 
with charming pictures, already drawn in hia 
mind, even to the smallest detail, and which 
be had only to transfer to paper with a re¬ 
markable steadiness of hand. In less than an 
hour he had finished a chrysanthemum, a 
{ flower growing on a rock, a bunch of aquatic 
i flowers, a dish of fci'wu, (a species of Japanese 
medlar), a bird pecking at a flower, a bunse 
at prayer. But he also yields to the necessity 
of living, and repeats all mechanically. Here, 
as elsewhere, industry kills art.” 


■ i -w>ct»S |V ^i" ’--- 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


T HE illustrations in our present number 
require no special description, as the 
simple title at the foot of each sufficiently 
tells what our readers care to know. It is 
only necessary to tell anyone who has not 
habitually seen this journal that the Hakon6 
range of mountains rise gradually about 
thirty miles from Yokohama, with an in¬ 
cline m .re or less abrupt to heights varying 
from 4.' 00 to d.Of'O feet above sea-level; the 


Hakone puna though which the Tokaido or 
great Eastern road between Yedo and Kioto 
and Osaka, finds its way, being about the 
former height. The village of Hakon£ is 
now one of the most frequented “ hill- 
stations " to which foreigners from Yokohama 
betake themselves during the beat of Sum¬ 
mer. It lies snugly on tbo shores of 
.Lake Hskon£ at a height of 3500 feet above 
the level of the sea. 


THE PERIOD. 

Notes or the Month ritou Local Pai-ms. 


I 


HE1UHT OF FI JI YAMA. 

Imperial Collego of Engineering, ) i 
Tokei, October. ) 

To the Editor of tbo Japan (.V>//■'. 

De\B Sim, 

It may seem almost superfluous, after the 
direct—and doubtless exact—measurement* 
taken, lately, by Mr. Ftownrt of the Survey 
Department, of the altitude of Fuji Yama, to 
trouble yonr readers furl In r itli any results— 
which, ut the best, ran only Is- approximate, 
when compared w ith the result* obtained from 
the instrument n*cd by Mr. Stewart—based 
upon In run id rim I t»lt»i-rvwtiniM. But, ns I 
have taken note of «»l M-rMil ions, in a journey 
to this, nt least. Jiipun-fnnied mountain, which 
I did not notice in the aimvc-namcd gentle¬ 


man's report, I venture to make thorn public, 
with the desire that they may prove of in¬ 
terest to your renders- 

With this preliminary, I may say that I 
left Ycdo, fit route for Fuji Yama, on 1/th 
August, and having proceeded to Y okohama 
by train, I arrived at Fujisawa the same 
evening, where, whiling the time away be¬ 
fore going to lied, and with a view from a 
second-floor window of a teahouse, I beheld 
some edifying scenes. For at frequent 
intervals hatches of foreign yrmtlrmen ar- 
rived, either in bashat or jinrikithat, at the 
door over which I was perched, and all seemed 
( to delight in having his own war, cither with 
, a jinrikirki coolie or bolt", in which alteroa- 
I tions some of them caused their features to 
I make such horrible grimaces aud indescribable 
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contortions, indicative of anger, I have large 1 
enough mind to suppose—that any caricaturist 
would have given his boots for a minute’s 
view of them. Blended with this, they would 
walk up and down and around the street for 
short distances, while their arms and hands— 
the latter generally grasping a large stick— : 
went through grr»te«que evolutions as if wreak¬ 
ing vengeance on some visionary foe—but 
which would appear “in the flesh," if a poor 
unlucky coolie came within fencing distance. 
During this, and to heighten its effect, a fow 
words learned from tho slang-Japancsc voca¬ 
bulary would be uttered with great force, but 
which being exhausted, round Anglo-Saxon 
was given with an unlimited supply, and in 
expressions that if spoken by a London coster- > 
monger, would cause him to blush, were ho 
once to consider his good-breeding. 

It is a pity these gentlemen do not turn their 
histrionic talent to advantage, for either ss 
actors of high-class tragedy of delineators of 
low-comedy, they would assuredly “ bring 
down the house" before any audience suscepti¬ 
ble of being satisfied. 

Leaving here early on the 18th, we passed 
—for I had a Japanese companion, and my 
servant—through OiBo, Mimezawa, and arriv¬ 
ed at tlie Sakane-gawa. We crossed this river 
in a boat, while the stream was running about 
six miles sn hoar. At a short distance from 
here, and at the sea level, I tested the boiling 

K int of my thermometer with an aneroid 
rometer I had with me. Having done this 
we proceeded to Sckimoto, via Odawara, 
where we arrived at 5 p.m. 

We left Sekimoto (he next morning in ka- 
goe, with one pack-horse to carry our lug¬ 
gage, to cross the Asbigara mountains. The 
top of the pass of which, I found to be 2,037 
feet above the level of the sea. We arrived, 
at Takenoehita in time for tiffin, and while 
having it, my presence (or rather my passport) 
was kindly enquired after by a Japanese offi¬ 
cial. He being satisfied, we were allowed to 
depart for Sub*shire, the road to which lies 
in the almost stcrilo valley between the AbIu- 
gsre mountains and Fnji Yams. Here tlie 
Fuji “ pilgrim " can form some conception of 
the difficult height that he has to climb, for 
tbe dimensions of this fine volcanic cone can 
be viewed here onobstructedly on a fine day 
in all tbe majesty of its fame. The surface 
of this valley is covered with the dust and 
ashes that have been evolved from the crater 
at some eventful period. We arrived at 
Subashira at 6 r. M., where we were met at 
tbe gates of (be village by a young Buddhist 
priest who had been informed—by what 
means 1 don't know—that we were en rvtrfe 
thither, and by him we were conducted to 
a building which, I believe, was originally 


constructed for a Buddhist temple, but which 
is now, at onco a temple, a police office, and 
a harbour of rest for foreigners in that locali¬ 
ty. I had scarcely entered when two police¬ 
men, who had been kept in readiness for 
thiB purpose, made their sppearanco before 
us, and demanded to see my passport. I 
readily complied with their request, and 
after writing my natno and address for them 
several times, and answering divers ques¬ 
tions, which they put to me with a * freezing 
point ’ kind of civility, they considered that 
they had no legal right to prevent us ascend¬ 
ing the monntain. Being desirous of ascend¬ 
ing and descending in one day, I wsa advised 
by the host to ascend early in the morning. 
Accordingly I ordered horse* for 12.30 A.M. 
which being there at the appointed time, we 
started by torchlight for *Uma Goia (Horse 
return) where we arrived at 3 A M. leaving 
the horses behind ns there, we began to ascend 
the monntain on foot, being provided with 
torch lights by which we were able to discern 
our way along the narrow pass with the help 
of two guides. We got to Chingikiba at 
4.30 a.m. and partook of some breakfast; 
after which wo continued our upward journey 
and Reached Tarbo at break of day, at which 
place we purchased three sticks (kongotsxye) 
some four or five feet long to expedite our 
ascen'ing. When at Ni-go-me my barometer 
declined to indicate any farther—its range 
not being suited for great altitudes—having 
fallen to 21.49 incites; but this misfortuno 
was more than recompensed by the view 
afforded by the rising sun, which, at this 
time, gradually emerged from behind the 
horizon in its garb of ruby red ; and reflected 
its rays on the region of grey clouds which 
lay beneath ur, forming, from our point of 
view, s sight at once grandly and resplondcnt- 
ly beautiful. After passing the other various 
stations, which afford yon rest, we reached 
tho summit at 10 a.m , and obtained a fine 
view of the crater. Not a cloud hovered about 
the top while I stayed there. There was 
snow on the western side of it, and the bottom 
appears to consist of sand. The top of the 
crater is irregular in form, rising into three 
mouudB on the west, north-east, and south¬ 
east sides consisting of scoria* and lava. From 
the nnrth-cast conmr, which I thought tbe 
highest, I made observations with a view of 
ascertaining its height and the diameter of 
the crater from a north to sonth direction. 

From this, 1 moke tho height 12,531 foet 
above the level of the sea ; the diameter of 
the crater, north and sonth, 4,950 feet; from 
cast to west, 4,500 feet ; and its depth, 2,500 
feet. The temperature at noon was 100’ 
Fab. in the sou, nml •*4 J Fall, in the sltade. 
On the south edge of the crater are two welL 
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giving oot “ gold and silver water ” which 
if springs, (m the Japanese declare they are) 
and not reservoirs of melted snow, are not a 
little curious ru then elevated position. 
Perhaps, some tiuxutU would enlighten at 
how, and whence, they receive their supply. 
Can it bo that it is rained by volcanic action, 
or does its source underlie some impermeable 
stratum which stretches to some more elevat¬ 
ed position, like the Himalayas of India ? 

1 began to descend, by a different route 
from tikes by urhach I ascended, at 12.45 r. 
and reached UmaGoisautS.80, where I mount¬ 
ed a pack-horse and was shortly afterwards 
landed at Suhaehira, as capable of apprecia¬ 
ting reel as any person need to he. Hath 
I may remark that 8 a bash ire and the highest 
part of the pass across tho As hi gars moun¬ 
tains stand about equal heights above the 


the sudden reversal of the order degnsBaw 
Prince Kung is s little beyond whet ws oaukt 
hav" eopeoted. The reason at the original 
edict and that revoking it are as yet unknown, 
but it is suggested that Prince Kung had 
the temerity to tell the Emperor that there 
was no money in the treasury to continue 
the embellishment of the palace. Some think 
that Prince Kung took tao decided a view * 
concerning the Formosan difficulty. It is at 
least evident that be has onemiee, strong 
enough to secure his temporary disgraces 
and that he has not the power he possessed 
in the days of the Dowager Empress, through 
whose favour thtr Prince has been restored to 
rank, if not to favour. The following is the 
notification announcing the revocation of the 
original decree 

We have received the commands of the 


sea—viz : a little exceeding 2,000 feet. Also, 
I may say that the host of the Buddhist 
temple in that place ( bless his religious 
avocation ! ) led me to believe from exper¬ 
ience, that peculation is one of his favourite 
religious tenets, and while foreigners sre his 

f irst*, one of his daily devotional exercises 
bear this testimony to his character for the 
benefit of thoae who may visit there here¬ 
after. 

We left Subaehira the next morning (the 
21st) desirous of getting to Miy&noehita the 
same day. but a heavy storm of wind and rain 
compel 1 ' d us to seek shelter at Go-tembi for 
tbs night. We started thence the next morn¬ 
ing, crossing the mountain pass known as 
(Home-toga, from which a good view of Un¬ 
bone lake iB obtainable. The summit of this 
paas is 3081 feet above sea level. Having 

descended this pass, which is very steep and 
difficult to travel on the Sengoku side of the 
mountain, w« shortly afterwards reached 

Miyanoahiia, which I find to be situated 
1325 feet above sea level. After staying 
there several days, 1 visited Ashinoyu, Hakci¬ 
ne, Obango, and Kiga their several heights 
above sea level I find to be, aa follows : 

Ashinoyu, . 2,930 feet. 

Hakone, ... . 2,440 „ 

Obango,. 8,238 „ 

These numbers must be taken only as ap¬ 
proximate to correct rcsnlta, being liable to 
the error likely to occur with a single ob- 
Morvei, namely, the variation of the atmo¬ 
spheric pressure in tlid period of time be¬ 
tween the observations. 

Tours very truly, 

GEORGE CAWLEY. 


Accustomed as we all are to the strange 
caprices of Chinamen and their Government, 


Empresses-Dowager, Tax-an and Taz-Shi, to 
the following effect. His Imperial Majesty 
yesterday issued an Edict depriving Kung 
Tsin-wang of biB hereditary rank of Imperial 
Prince, and degrading him to the rank of 
Provincial Prince. [ Hit* fellows that part 
of the Edict, already published, which relates 
to Prince Kung's eldest son, and to the 
reasons for the step taken by the Emperor.] 
Prince Kung deserves punishment, hut in 
consideration of hie meritorious -services and 
assistance to the Government, which deserve 
to be put on record, we command that his 
hereditary rank of Imperial Prlnco be by 
special grace restored ; also that Tsaich’eng 
[the Prince's eldest son] be reinvested with 
the title of Prince of Beileh. The Imperial 
PrinCe should tako warning by the caution 
given, and and henceforward increase his 
exertions to solve pra ao nt difficulties, and to 
do honour to the poaition lie occupies. Re¬ 
spect this. 


In consoqucnoc of the economies which 
have been advised and ordered by the Japa¬ 
nese Government, the engagement of the Etev. 
Mr. Syle, at—we believe—-1250 a month, to 
teach music in the Kaisei and Go Gakko has 
been indefinitely postponed. Every arrange¬ 
ment had been made, except that of finance, 
which has brought temporary failure on 'the 
scheme. 

The following account of the doeepitetiea 
of the murderer of Mr. Haber, the German 
Consul at Hakodate, has been published by 
a oontemporary. ThaexesutieciseeaM to have 
hoen a piece of ill nsanagsd bungling through¬ 
out 

Hakodate, Sept, 27th, 1874—On Friday 
evening, notion was given to the Console 
that at 9 o'clock am. of the day following 
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Tasaki Hidechika would be sentenced for the 
murder of the lute Mr. Hab»r, Acting Ger¬ 
man Consol at this port, and that he would 
be executed at ten o'clock, in the jail enclo¬ 
sure. 

The sentence was read at tho Saibansho, 
in the presence of the Foreign Consuls, Chief 
of Foreign Affairs and Chief of Police. The 
prisoner was made to kneel with his head 
about four inches from the floor so that ho 
could not see the-Judge. 

It was agreed by Minister Von Brandt 
and the Japanese authorities at Tedo that 
Taxaki Hidechika should be executed private- 
ly within the prison walls, believing tost the 
ends of justice would be best promoted by 
this course, sa the prisoner might, if any op¬ 
portunity was offered, exhibit unseemly bra¬ 
vado. 

In bowing to signify that he understood, 
be struck bis bead against the floor, and ae 
soon as his sentence was pronounced he was 
rudely shoved out of the door, which was 
banged r.fter him with great violence, tho 
officer soeming to think that noise served to 
make the scene impressive. 

The prisoner was carried to the plaoe of 
execution in a kago guarded by twelvo 
policemen. Inside, and in one corner of the 
prison enclosure, was a kind of small court 
surrounded by a high wall and fence. At 
one side sat the witnesses, consisting only of 
the three Foreign Consuls and several native 
officers. 

In the middle, was a trench about six 
inches deep and three feet in length. The 
murderer was soon brought in blindfolded, 
and made to kneel on a mat, by the aide of 
the trench ; an offioer then loosed bis cords 
and tncked the clothes down about the neek, 
laid bare one knee, and arranged the hair, 
during which time prisoner occasionally 
mumbled something apparently addressod to 
the executioner, giving directions about his 
clothes. He looked pale, but did not seem 
much concerned. 

Two executioners stood by with their swords 
which were dipped in water. First execu¬ 
tioner advanced and struck, missing his sim 
and hitting below tho neck, close to the 
shoulders; tho body foil forward, with tho 
bead in the trench, seeming to suffer much. 
A second blow was struck, and then tho 
assistant executioner advanced and delivered 
a heavy blow, which being unsuccessful, a 
fourth attempt to sever the head from the 
body was made, but failed. One executioner 
then took tbe bead by the hair, and com¬ 
menced to saw the head off with his sword 
in a most horrible manner, but was stopped 
by the chief officer. Water was thrown on 
the face, and, in order to show the face to 


the witnesses, the head not being entirely 
severed, it was necessary to partially lift the 
bodv up with it. 

Tho Dodv was covered with a mat, and 
Taxaki Ilidechika had met his due reward. 

Tbe time occupied by tbe decapitation was 
about two minutes. 

As tbe head was not severed from tbe body 
as per sentence and according to Japanese 
custom, the question may be raised as to 
whether tbe failure was intentional or not, 
as Hidechika may. have preferred to suffer 
more to having his head ent entirely off. Ai 
to the Japanese idea of disgrace I am 
ignorant 

Notice of the execution was posted in one 
place, written in Japanese. 

A new Japanese law has been issued with 
respect to salvage at sea. In all cases wreck¬ 
age is to bo returned to tbe original owner, 
on his demanding it, and paying salvage at 
the rate of one per cent, ad valorem. All 
wreckage which may remain unclaimed for 
the space of one year, becomes the inalienable 
property of the salvor. 

Several of the Ken have lately sent an 
offer to the War Department offering to 
furnish, equip, and pay the expenses in the 
field of 5,000 soldiers each. 


The Chinese youths who recently passed 
through Yokohama en routs from their nativo 
country to the Unitod States, are to be edu¬ 
cated at the New England schools. In ac¬ 
cordance with the existing plan they are not 
to receivo a thorough English education, 
but are to learu tho language only so far as 
will enable them to become efficient inter¬ 
preters. 

On Wednesday last the corvette c VEitreai 
left for Kobe, carrying to tbeir appointed 
station, which is at that port, the French 
Transit of Venus party, except MM. D’Al- 
meida and Michaud, who nave gone to 
Shanghai. 

Last Saturdsy, a large party of ladies and 
ntlemen enjoyed an excursion on board the 
If. 8. 8. China as fan* as Vries Island 
and back. Tho occasion was one of great 
festivity, and all present expressed them¬ 
selves as having been most agreeably enter¬ 
tained. Among the guests were : Okuma, 
(Minister of Finanoe), Qki, Kakasbima, (Go¬ 
vernor of Kanagawa), Admiral Akamatx, 
Generals Teneda and Nodse, Mori, (for¬ 
merly Minister at Washington), Santo, Iwa- 
hashi. Ter.do, Hirai, Takanagai, Noguchi, 
Mihara, Yanagiwara, Kawaji, and Oaaki; 
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also the United States, British, Russian, 
Italian and Belgian Ministers, the Captains 
and officers of tho Russian, American, British, 
French, North German and Italian ships of 
war in harbour. The band of tho Russian 
man-of-war Vtnadnic.k . provided a choice 
■election of music for tho occasion. 

Mr. Tanaka, Minister of Education, ro- 
centlj sent to tho French Consul a letter 
in French, alluding to tho great loss which 
the department had sustained by the death 
of M. Maillot, profeasor of Physios and 
Chemistry at the kaisci Gakko. Tho follow¬ 
ing is a translation : 

“ You are doubtless aware of tho sad death 
of M. Maillot, who has, for four years, been 
professor (in the French Department) of 
Natural Science in the Kaisei Gakko. Dur¬ 
ing the whole period of his service, tho 
directors of the Kaisui Gakko have had no¬ 
thing but pr&iae for the iucessant efforts he 
has made on behalf of his scholars. Ho 
was much respected, both by his scholars, 
and by all who knew him. For our part, 
wo shall never forget what he has accom¬ 
plished for tho College, and wo'only ssy the 
truth when we assert that the Kaisei Gakko 
has sustained a great loss by the death of M. 
Maillot. 

Pray Luvo the kindness to send to bik 
family, new overwhelmed by grief, tho en¬ 
closed small testimony ($350} of the remem¬ 
brance we now, aud always shall have of M. 
Maillot. 

Receive, Sir, Ac., Ac., 

Tanaka Fcjimaro, 

Vice-Minister of Education. 

Y. Hataketama, 

Director of the Kaisei Gakko. 

There is a report that the Japanese Gov¬ 
ernment are desirous of purchasing the 
French ironclad Mont culm. Before a sale can 
bo effected the home Government would have 
to be communicated with ; but at present it 
in supposed that about $1,500,000 wonld be 
the price. 

The police of Tokci and Yokohama arc 
to he taught military drill, mul rifles will 
shortly be issued for their use. This will 
prove a most wise ste P- M required, the 
police could present a formidable opposition 
to any revolutionary distnrlwtice, while, from 
another point of view, the drill will, at least, 
net them up, snd do away in some measure 
with that horrible slouch and shuffle which 
characterises 4n many in the force. We ob- 
fterve also that the new winter clothing, 
blue.doth snd yellow facings, has been issu¬ 


ed to the Tokoi police, with the result of 
imparting to many of the men quite a smart 
^ appearance. 

During the latter part of last week, a most 
vicious attack was made upon Chief-Gun¬ 
ner’s Mate Yeo, one of the members of the 
Naval Mission at the Kaigunebo. It ap¬ 
pears that wjthont any Bnfficicnt provocation 
be was attacked by a Japanese seaman, and 
severely wounded in both legs. The follow, 
ing is the statement made by Yeo before 
Cspt. Douglas R. N. And Mr. Pohmen H, 
B. M. Vice-Consul’. 

Tm.ii, 7th Oct., 1874. 

At about 10.4U p.m., hearing a cry of a 
female in distress, outside the Quarters, I 
went out to see the cause of it. On arriv¬ 
ing there, I saw three or four Japanese 
i seamen and two yakunias. Ono of the 
yakumns informed me that the nbisc was 
I occasioned by a man and lus wife quarreling. 

One of the m a men then asked me if 1 were 
' goitfg to Shimabam? 1 told him to hold 
hiB tongue and go away; lie then went away 
a short distance. I then turned and proceed¬ 
ed in tlie direction of my Quarters, but hear- 
| ing footsteps behind me, turned round, and 
saw the Beaman who had accosted me, taking 
what I thought to be his Boatswain's whistle 
' off his neck (as he had imitated me teach¬ 
ing the Japanese seamen to blow it); bat 
it must have been his knife. He ran at me. 
caught me by the legB, and cut me on the 
loft leg. I struck him in the face. He 
ran at me again, and cat mo on tho right 
leg. *1 then knocked him down and returned 
to my quarters, my legs bleeding profusely. 
The man can bo easily identified by the 
marks of my blows on his face. 

(signed) Emanuel Yeo. 

CKirf.Qnnn*r'$ Mate. 

After a long season of uninterrupted free¬ 
dom from accident, travellers by the rail¬ 
way between Yokohama and Tokei, on Sun¬ 
day morning last, experienced quite a little 
excitement, through the carelessness of a 
pointsman, which resulted in throwing the 
engine and at*'oral carriages off the line, 
the death of one person, and the injdry of 
several. It appears that the 8.15 am. train 
from Yokohama to Shinbaahi left the former 
terminus as usual, the engine being preced¬ 
ed by a van. Nothing happened till the 
train reached the points outside Shinbaahi 
station, where the pasaenger and goods 
traffic lines separate. As usual the Japanese 
pointsman pushed back the lever; but, like 
many another, constant practice had made 
him careless, end he merely retained tbs 
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lever in poeition by leaning upon it. By 
some movement, the lever was released at 
the moment that the van, engine and two 
following care had passed, and the con¬ 
sequence was that the latter portion of the 
train followed the line of rails leading to 
the goods-shed, the engino and following 
carriages proceeding towards tho nsaal pint- 
form. The couplings unfortunately held 
good, and, in a moment, the engine was 
dragged off ihe line, and fell over, burying 
beneath it. tho Jnpaneee assistant engineer, 
and scalding and otherwise injuring Mr. 
Gray, the foreign engineer, and aeveral pas¬ 
sengers. In consequence of this, the railway 
service was stopped for the rest of the day, 
though we believe some few trains were run 
to Sninagawtt. Tho rails were all torn up, 
and the damage done was considerable. The 
Japanese crushed by the engine has since 
died. 


A reception was lately held by the Minis¬ 
ter of Education, Mr. Tanaka, at liama- 
goten, in honour of the French astronomical 
party, who arrived in the Tanai*. The 
guests included nearly all the French re¬ 
sidents in Tokei, who were entertained at 
an elegant drjeuner. 


will soon receive, through tho kind offices of 
M du Hiiusque!-, a number of Japanese 
works. 

Some lime since »e founded in Tokei seve¬ 
ral educational establishments, in which the 
study of the language, literature, history, and 
jurisprudence of France, occupv an important 
place. We hope that this will l>e developed 
by degrees, and we are Happy to think that 
we ahull soon have many scholars,whose edu¬ 
cation will tend to draw close our relations 
i with France. 

Your Excellency has tho goodness to in¬ 
form us that your colleague tho Minuter of 
Agriculture and Commerce has placed at our 
l disposal a collection of technical works pub¬ 
lished under the supervision of the Depart¬ 
ment. 

We have received these books, and we 
propose to send in s short time to His Excel¬ 
lency the Minister of Agriculture and Com¬ 
merce several works on tho agriculture of 
Jn|»n, in order to express to him our sincere 
gratitude. 

I beg Your Excellency to receive 
Ac., Ac.. Ac. 

Kiso Taka Josai, 
Minister of Public Education. 


From Nagasaki we learn of a serious ac¬ 
cident on board the Japanese steamer 
Kiangtu. Ono of her boilers burst, three 
mon being immediately killed, eleven othera 
severely wonnded, six of whom have aince 
died. The medical staff of H. M. S. Iron 
Duke and Thalia, at once rendered all as¬ 
sistance in their power. 

In May last Kido, the then Minister for 
Education in Japan, wrote to the Minister of 
Public Education in Paris, a letter acknow¬ 
ledging the receipt of a number of works 
upon agriculture and other cognate subjects 
Although somewhat old, the lottor has never 
yet been published here, and we now re¬ 
produce it from the Paris Temp*. 

Mombusho. Tokei, Nippon 
May 14th 7th year Meidji. 

8ir. 

It is with the moat lively satisfaction that 
I acknowledge the receipt of a loiter frwru 
Your Excellency, announcing the despatch of 
a scries of historical works published by yonr 
department. 

I thank Your Excellency for the the desire 
you express to carry on a continued corres¬ 
pondence with our country. I will endeavour 
to write more frequently, and I have the 
pleasure to announce that Your Excellency 


A Japanese Embassy has started for Corea, 
Hiratsu Hiroimbu, a Gairnusho officer of the 
seventh rank, being at the head, and having 
throe assistants. They were recently pre¬ 
sented to the Mikado, who gavo them his 
portrait, after which they prayed in the Im¬ 
perial temple, and were entertained by the 
priests with consecrated mH They expressed 
themselves as hopeful that they would be 
successful their in Mission, the object of 
which, however, has not yet transpired. 

The Nagasaki Kiting Sun confirms its re¬ 
cent report us to the partial failure of tbo rice 
crop in the south, in consequence of the lato 
raina. In the neighbourhood of Tokei, on the 
contrary, the rice crop presents a very satis¬ 
factory aspect. The rain has done no harm ; 
there is no blight, and a good crop ia ex¬ 
pected. Tlie retail price of good quality rice 
is from (4 to $4-50 per picul. 

A thin! telegraph wire between Kobe ar.d 
Nagasaki has been opened for pnhlic use. 
There is already a third wire between Yoko¬ 
hama and Kobe. 

Senor J. F. Elmore L. L. D., late Secretary 
to the Peruvian Mission.to Japan and China, 
has been appointed Peruvian Charge d’Affaires 
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for the countries official 1 ; visited by the Mia- 
sion. The Legation will be first established 
in Japan. 


Lock hospitals are to be established in I 
Kobe and Nagasaki. | 


A correspondent -states that the long 
Taunted supremacy of the Japanese lacquer is 
now threatened by the discovery in South 
America of a tree named Urari, the juice of 
which has hitherto been used by the natives 
to poison their arrows, and in the course of 
recent experiments it has been proved to yield 
a varnish equal to that produced from the 
sap of the Urtuhi. Incautious handling of 
the Urari sap produces (like lacquer) external 
eruptions on the body, faco, etc., but the an¬ 
tidote lies in tho bano itself, as the juioe, 
taken inwardly, cures the disease. 


Under the title of “ Painting in Japan,” 
we publish this month a translation of a 
letter in the Paris Tempi, written, we believe, 
by the same gentleman to whom "A Trip to 
Nikko” in tue Bn u* de* Dnu Maude* was 
dne. Hts comments upon Japanese painting 
are apt and to the point, and will be read 
with interest by every student of Japanese 
art. 


Among; the events of the month have bean 
the publication of the report of Major Kinder 
on the Mint. We have not room hers to 
publish it in full, but we take from it the 
accounts which show the work done, and the 
progress made. 

Amount or Goto or BTXxnaan F nuiw I a roan® 
into ths Imperial Mint DcafNo to Tux. 

T . . Ouuom Troy, at 900 

Imported by Standard 

Japanese . 104,827 79 

Chinese . 69.966 *7 

Other foreigners .. 17,946 69 

Imperial Government . SI 5,964 82 

Total for 1879-74 . 466,994 71 

Total for previous year 1,810,296 91 

Decrease, 1878-74 . 863,901 60 
Dsncairnou or Gold Bullion Imported prom 
ths Public, dumbo tks Yaaa. 
Description. Ounces Troy. 60 

Gold bars of unknown fineness. 161,783 17 
Gold leaf „ „ 19,476 

Gold bwis of known fineness ... 1,169 88 

Han Francisco bars . 61,638 16 

Chinese bars... 688 90 

Australian bars. 274 26 

English sovereigns . 491 40 

Other foreign coins. 942 47 

226,683 04 

Amount or 8 n.vxa or Standard Fimbmbss Im- 
ronrao ouaiMo tub Yaaa. 

Ounces Troy, at 900 
Standard. 


A Ur e building is in process of erection 
opposite the Yokohama aaibansho for the 
purposes of the new Japanese post office. 


There are now sixty Chinese students in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, all of whom 
are supported by their Governmeut. Thirty 
went to the U. S. two years ago, thirty 
arrived one year ago, and thirty more arrived 
recently. The students are placed at first 
in educated families, two in a pUce, that 
thev may le&rn the English language, and 
each one spends from two to four weeks a 
year at the head-quarters of the Chinese 
Educational Commission in Hartford, where 
be is examined ss to his habits and progress. 

The 3rd November being the birthday of 
the Mikado, all tbe nobles aro notified tliat 
unless they have some good excuse they must 
present themselves at the Imperial residence 
to pay H. M. the compliments usual on such 
occasions. 

Already the njw steamers purchased by* 
the Jajiaiieio (iovt-mim lit have been used for 
trnns|K»rting mid every day efforts arc 

l> ing iwicU.' to olrt.-tin vcssc-L which have a 
good ctirryiuif opacity. 


Total for 1879-74.2,300.721 48 

Total for previous year 2,482,374 91 

Decrease, 1879-74... 181,664 43 

Dsscriptiom or Silvbb Bullion Imported pbom 
tiii: Public ouslimo tmb Yaaa. 
Descriptions. Ounces Troy. 

Silver bars of unknown fineness 604,008 29 

„ known fineness 38,007 98 

United States bars . 6,171 06 

Sun Francisco bars . 6.909 lo 


6^.006 19 

In the year euding 31st July, 1874, the 
following coins have been struck and passed 
for issue by the Director, as shewn by the 
bullion office returns :— 

Denomination. Number. 'Value. 

Ootl 2,310.049 9,971,779 

Silver 24,632,629 3,496,584 

Copper 36,012,727 286,313 

Grand Total.62,884.305 13.163.669 

The total number of piocos passed for 
isaao was t)'J,864,30&, and toe real or nominal 
value $13,1.>3,6*59, showing an increase on 
the preyious year of 36, 713,099 in bho num¬ 
ber of coins, and a 'decrease in value of 
$16,001,019. _ 

Paijrrin and Published for tbe Proprietor at tbs 
office »f the NtMkt»-9kui-/uM, 9 Ginaa, Shicho- 

me, Tokei. 
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BOOK EIGHTH. 

Translator’s Not*. 

HIS is simply a metrical description gf 
the journey of the wife and daughter of 
Kakogawa Honzo from the eastern capital to 
Kioto, the object of which is sufficiently in¬ 
dicated in the succeeding Book. An attempt 
at a metrical yersion of this portion of the 
original text will be found in the Appendix ; 
it being thought that an insertion of it in 
this place would interfere with the action of 
the story. 

BOOK NINTH. 

Tub Rbpcntancb or Kakooawa Honzo. 

N the morrow of the day when the events 
recorded in the Seventh Book took place 
at the tea-house in tho Gion street at Kioto, 
Yuranoenke, whom a heavy fall of snow had 
detained through the night, returned to tho 
wretched dwelling in tho obscure village of 
Yamashina which circumstances had com¬ 
pelled him to make his homo. 

He seemed to be still under the influence 
of iakd, and was accompanied by a number 


of servants belonging to the tea-house, who 
had been charged to oonduct him home in 
safety. 

As ho entered the courtyard he foil to 
amusing himself with rolling the snow into a 
mass, stumbling awkwardly enough as ho did 
so—in fact, ho acted like a man whose wits 
were wandering. 

*' All, your honour," cried his attendants, 
with a simultaneous note of admiration, “how 
beautiful everything looks this morning ! 

| Watch thoao bamboos yonder in the court¬ 
yard, how gracefully they are swaying under 
their load of snow—for all the world like 
what one sees in pictures. Can anything 
possibly be prottier ? ” 

“ Nothing indeed,” criod a woman-servant 
who had come out to meet them ; “ you need 
only see this place once never to wish to go 
elsewhere, I am sure." 

“Eh, whabP” oxclaimed Yoranosko. 

* From the shores of Sumlyoehi,’ 

“Yon know the song, don't yo P“— 

* From tho shores of Sumiyoehi,’ 

' Rising o'er tho rippling eeo,' 

* Piercing the morning akr,' 

* Piercing tho evening »ky," 

I * Lo 1 the hills of Awaji.'* 

* A large island, soma distanoo to the south of 
Sumiyoahi (a portion of Oiaka). 
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“ Let the wench boast of the pbn-e os she Ah ! it is better now ; that will do, that will 
likes ; for my part, I wortM rather empty a do ”—thrusting bio wifo, who waa comply- 
pot of taki in the Gion street than finish a ing with his request, rudely away, M he 
{jozen here. You're bat a stupid lot after | spoke. 


all. Into the bouse with ye! Into the house | ‘ Enough of this, husband," she cried, 

with ye ! Hallo ! wiie, he continued, in a j “ hare a care, have a care ; you are not your* 
louder voice, 44 where are you ? Here are , ye t.. \ hope," continued Iahi, ad* 
some visitors." j dressing herself courteously to the attendants 

Muttering to himself in a drunken fashion, —“ I hope you will’ be good enough to ax- 
the Kan') staggered towards the house, where cubo him." 

he was greeted by his wife O-Ishi, who came Just then, Rikiya appeared, and enquired 
towards him, expressing her delight at his after his father. 


return home, and bringing him a cup of tea 
as unconcernedly as if she knew nothing of 
her husband's dissipated habits. The fra* 
granoe of the tea, indeed, was not more plea- i 
sant to the sense than the charm of O-Ishi’s | 
agreeable disposition to the mind, as she met 
her husband with a cheerful ‘ What a cold 
morning it is !' and handed him the tea, to , 
which a little salt had been added, to dis¬ 
sipate the fumce of the 

Y umnnsukc, however, merely took a sip 
and then threw the rest away, exclaiming, 
"Wife, wife, what stuff is this? Do you 
think I esn drink this, after having been re¬ 
galed with such splendid take yonder?” 

“ Ha !" ho muttered, after a pause, endea¬ 
vouring to steady himself, “ the ground is 
slippery ; it hae been snowing, I see." 

“ Well," cried Ishi, turning to tlio atten¬ 
dants, “ you must not think I take any no¬ 
tice of what YuranoBuke sayB. You had : 
better enter, with the snow, yonde r, drift- I 
ing in with the wind, like looBe flukes of 
cotton." 

“ Ah, wife!" exclaimed Yurann.-uiko, as 
they all entered, “ You women begin to loee ‘ 
your charms when tho children c.wto and 
household cares commence to pi\ ss upon 
you. I am somewhat remiss in my duty to 
you of late, I confess. O, what pretty girls 
there were yonder, with complexions pink 
as Is£ prawns ! And what capital *«b\ too ! 
True enough tho proverb, ‘love goes ont 
with the red petticoat.’ ” f 

** Wife, wife," he resumed, after a pause, 
throwing himself on the ground with an ex¬ 
pression of sudden pain, “ quick, I have the 
cramp in my foot, pray chafe it. 

t A red petticoat is worn by unmr tried girls 
only. 


41 He seems asleep, mother; had we not 
better put a pillow under his head ?" 

Now, if we were to look a little below the 
surface, we should find this conduct of tho 
three all a mere pretence, cloaking the reality 
like the varnish on tho pillow concealing 
the common Kiri wood it is made of. t They 
put the pillow, however, under tho Karo's 
head, who muttered to himaelf as they did 
so, as if ho were dreaming. Ishi then dis¬ 
missed the attendants, who, after leaving 
their respectful duty for the master of tho 
house, and endeavouring, but in vnin, by 
expressive glances to induce Rikiya to return 
with them, reluctantly withdrew. As soon 
os the sound of their talking had died away 
Y uranosko rose to his feet. 

44 Rikiya, you see yonder mass of snow I 
have been amusing myself in heaping up P 
There was a meaning in it—can you guess 
what it is ?" 

44 I think I can, father. Snow h» so light 
that the least breeze blows it away in dust; 
yet when heaped up into a mass, as you have 
done there, may, in the form of an avalanche 
rolling down from some raoant«iu-top, crush 
oven huge rocks, just a* a boulder might do. 
So wc, too, you would say, though weak in¬ 
dividually, may by union become able to 
destroy even so powerful an enemy as ours. 
Yet, as that heap of snow in time will melt 
a way, so will our loyalty, however much it 
may accumulate, if tried too long, melt away. 
Was not that your meaning, father?" 

I “Nay. not so," exclaimed the Karo, 44 we 
forty-seven plotters, myself, you, and the 

J For s description of the Japanese pillow see 
Appendix. The Kiri tree is the Paullownia Im¬ 
perials. The wood is soft, light in texture aad 
colour, and peculiarly dry. 
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others, are all master leas men, in tho Bun of 
no one's favour. In tho shade, that mass of 
snow would tako long enough to melt. Let it 
l»e removed, by the bje, into the inner court, 
where the snn’s rays cannot fall npon it. 
As for ua, we must peraevero and do the 
beat we can, like the sage Sonko * of the old 
atory, who, being so poor that he coaid not 
bay oil for his lamp, gathered fire-flits and 
studied by their light; or that other philo¬ 
sopher, Rio to, • whose poverty compelled 
him to be content to anpply his need with 
the dim light reflected from a heap of snow.” 

“ Let yonder mass,” he resumed, “be taken 
at once into the inner court. I mnat away, 
and write to Sakai. When the messenger 
cornea let me know.” 

“ Your honour’s orders shall bo attended 
to,” cried a woman-servant who was stand¬ 
ing by. 

Yuranoauke saw the snow-heap rolled into 
the inner court, and then, pushing back a 
partition, betook himaolf to his cabinet. 

Shortly afterwards, there came np to tho 
gate of onr hero's hermitage the wife of Ka- 
kogawa Hozo, the Kan} of Momonoi Waka- 
sanoauke. Her name was Touase, and she 
bad come np to the capital with the object 
of finding ont the retreat of our prudent and 
sagacious councillor. In hor girdle she car¬ 
ried her hnsliand’s swords, not nnbefittingly, 
and was accompanied by a norimoH, which 
Bhe ordered the bearers to set down by the 
roadside, while she demanded admission. 

A woman-servant, with her sleeves tacked 
np—in Yaranosuko's better days it would 
have been a lacquey—came hurriedly to the 
gate, exclaiming loudly, 
t i - 44 Who is there ? who is there ?—one mo¬ 
ment.” 

Immediately afterwards, tho gate was 
thrown open. 

44 1 believe,” said Tonase, 44 this is tho 
dwelling of Yuranoeuko Samar 1 If lam 
right, pray let him know that Tonase, the 
wife of Kakogawa Ilonzo, is here. It is long 
since T had the pleasure of seeing your mas¬ 
ter, and I should be glad if you would tell 
him that I have come a great distance in the 
hope of being allowed an interview with 
him.” _ 

* Ancient Chinese asgen. Some account of them 
will be found in the Appendix. 


Tho wife of Ilonzo then turned to the 
bearers of the norh '«M. and ordered them to 
bring their burden up to the gate. 

44 Come, daughter.” she cried, ns he” order 
was obeyed, “yon can alight now.” 

Konarni, for the occnpant of the nnrit 
was none other, accordingly stepped forth, 
with a glad look in her deep-set eyes, like 
an oriole breaking forth from her nest, and 
i rejoicing in tho vernal blossoming of tho 
plumtrecs in the valley below, 

44 And is this then the homo of Sir Riki- 
ya,” cried the girl, whose face was concealed 
by tho white head-dress of a bride. “ O, 
mother, how shall I meet him!”—trembling 
with a pretty confusion as she spoke. The 
servant, meanwhile, mending a little the 
disorder that was apparent about the mean 
entrance, invited the new-comers to follow 
her within. Tonase, accordingly, having or¬ 
dered the bearers to return, passed into the 
honec, Konarni clinging timidly to her mo¬ 
ther's arm. 

They had hardly seated themselves on the 
matting when Ishi entered, and grockod her 
visitors with befitting courtesy. 

Ishi :— 44 Wolcomo, welcome, Tonase Sama, 
and yon too, Konarni; tills visit is most kind 
on your part. I onght long since to have 
presented myself to yon, but yon doubtless 
know how we are situated; really, your at¬ 
tention makes mo feel quite ashamed of 
myself." 

Tomas K. — 44 Pray, O-Iahi Sama, do not 
make Bach strangers of ns. True, we meet 
each other to-day for the first time, but your 
son and my daughter were betrothed long 
ago ; wo are both of ua mothers-in-law, and, 
I am Bure, need stand upon no ceremony 
with each other.” 

Ishi :— 41 Your kind expressions fill mo 
with confus'on. How did yon manage to 
leave your husband, doubtless occupied ss 
usual with his lord's affairs, and journey, this 
cold weather, all the way to the capital F To 
yon, madam, Kioto is probably familiar 
enough; for yonr daughter, however, it may 
have some novelty. She must see the famous 
GKon street and the temple of Kiyomidsu, 
tho great Buddha at Nara, the Hall of Cliion, 
and the temple of Kinkaku. * I have a 

• The * hofta ' of Kioto, of which a brief deterlp- 
lion will be foun-t in the App*nlix 
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friend who will be glad to ehow you the 
latter place 

The # wearer of the bridal head-dress, over¬ 
whelmed with timid confusion, could only 
reply to her hostess? kind address by a faint 
* ai, si.' Tonaae came to her daughter’s aa- 
aiatance, exclaiming :— 

1* I ought to explain to you the reason of 
our visit to-day. After the betrothal of our 
children, thoae dreadful calamities overtook 
your lord Yenya-dono ; and your son, toge¬ 
ther with hia father, disappeared, no one 
knew whither. Ah me! such changes are 
too common in this world of ours—but my 
husband's purpose remained still unaltered, 
and we sought after you everywhere for a 
long time, but without success. At last we 
heard you wero living here, and as my daugh¬ 
ter had arrived at a marriageable age, we 
were desirous that Bhe should come to you 
without delay. I trust, therefore, yon will 
not consider us as intruders. My bushand 
intended to have come in person, but could 
not, and in lieu thereof gave me his two 
swords, which, as you ’see, I carry in my 
girdle, to represent his authority, so that at 
present I play the part of father as well as 
that of mother. I should be glad to talk 
over the matter with you r husband, for I am 
very anxious -the marriage should take place. 
To-day' is a lucky day, fortunately, and if 
you would kindly order the neoeesary pre¬ 
parations to be made- 

Ism.—“ What you say takes me quite by 
surprise. Unfortunately, my husband is 
away just now ; if he wero at homo, I am 
sure he would thank you most warmly for 
your kind expressions. But, as you know, 
when the betrothal took place my husband 
was high in the favour of onr late lord, oc¬ 
cupying a very eminent position, ami could 
thou well aspire to the hand of your daugh¬ 
ter for his son. Now everything is very 
different. He is but s rontn, with hardly s 
follower to his back. And to ask a gentleman 
of your husband's rank and position to abide 
by a promise made when our circumstances 
wore so much better than they arc now, and 
give his daughter to onr son, would be an 
impertinence, as if one were to offer a com¬ 
mon paper lantern in exchange for a temple 
bell. Thus, then, we think the engagement 


most end. And, aA the betrothal has not 
been ratified by the customary exchange of 
bridal presents, we shall not take it as a 
slight if your daughter should find s husband 
elsewhere.” 

For a few momenta Tonaae hardly knew 
what to say, in reply to thitf* unexpected ad¬ 
dress of her hostess. At last, collecting her 
thoughts, she exclaimed :— 

“ Indeed, madam, I hardly understand you, 
but, I can assure you, you are not just to 
yourself. As to any difference in position 
between yoar husband and mine, why, the 
disadvantage is all on onr side. When yoar 
husband, as councillor of one of the higher 
nobles, had appointments of 1500 holes t, 
mine, whose lord was only a member of tho 
lower nobility, was allotted 500 koku by the 
year, and no more—1,000 less than what 
your husband received; yet yon never object¬ 
ed to an alliance with ns on that score. How, 
then, can Honzo fling it in your face that 
Sir Yura, compelled by misfortune to be¬ 
come a rom’n, has nothing, whilo my husband 
has—what ? exactly 500 more.” 

44 Iys !" answered Ishi, impatiently, “ what 
you say is not to the purpose. It is not a 
question of any difference in income of 500, 
we object to your husband's character and 
disposition, and ws should infuse the daugh¬ 
ter of such a man, whatever his wealth or 
position might be, for onr son.” 

Toxasi u Ho, ho, O-Ishi Sama. I should 
be glad to know what objection you have to 
my husband ? Fray tell me, I am all at¬ 
tention.” 

Ishi :— 44 Our lord's self-dispatch was 
brought about by his high Bpirit, and, it was 
hia refusal to humiliate himself that resulted 
so fatally for his house. Acting on a very 
different principle, yonr husband, Homo, 
who is unworthy of the name of samurai, 
bribed his master's enemy, Morons wo, and 
fawned upon him most abjectly. Yursnosuke 
does not know how to serve more than one 
master, and is too proud to accept for his 
son the hand of the daughter of one who has 
acted as Ilonzo has done.” 

f A koku of rioe (a little over 6 Bushels) was 
worth about two thirds of s sovereign Hence, 1600 
koku would be worth about £1,000. This estimate, 
however, makes no allow an oe for the different pur¬ 
chasing values of money in Europe and Japan, 
under the old rdgune. 
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Tonase, starting angrily to her feet, inter- will be glad enough to rooeivo yon as a bride 
rap ted the wife of the Karo :— —why Bhonld you not marry elcewhere ? 

44 Unworthy of the name of lamurai ?—Of % child, don’t weep, don’t weep ; bear np 
whom talk you ? I refuse to attend to what “ ■P*‘® of everything and answer me brave- 
you are saying. For my daughter’s sake I “ a ^ i er me S P™ k to mo if only 

shall peas your insulte over, for the side of a wor< i 

the wife must always give way to that of the Overcome by her feelings, Tonase looked 
husband. But whether you allow the mar- distressfully at her daughter, awaiting a 
riage to be consummated or not, my daugh- reply. 

ter is your son’B wife, before all the world." •• Mother, mother," cried the latter, after 

41 Pfuh !" answered Ishi, 44 all that is but a pause, 44 you are cruel to me. When we 
fine talk; and, at all events, if she is my left home my father told me that I was most 
son's wife, he can put her away at will, and fortunate in meeting with such a husband as 
I, bis mother, acting for him, do accordingly Ohoboshi Rikiya, who, though a roiw'a, was 
put her away from, this very moment." of excellent parts and elegant manners. He 

And, throwing a aoornful glance upon her aaid that no proper-minded girl could devote 
two viaitora, the wife of our hero suddenly herself to a husband more than once, and 
pushed back a partition and disappeared, enjoined me never to marry a second one if 
leaving Tonase and her daughter alone. circumstances should separate Rikiya and 

44 O, mother!" cried Konami, bursting into m J* clf - for no mArr,c<1 woman *° 

tears, 44 1 had always thought that Rikiya think of such a thing. Above all, sleeping 
carod for mo as I for him ; and yon promised or w * k * D K * waB not to * or f> ct * tittle of my 
me that I should be united to him, and—and duty to my husband, and never to omit to 
so I came hero with you, never imagining treat my parents-in-law with the utmost 
that my mother-in-law would drive me thus respect and tenderness. 4 Always cherish 
cruelly away. Pray, try, mother, to soothe your husband most dearly,' he said ; ' never 
•her, and prevent my engagement to Rikiya *how a jealous disposition even by way of 
from being broken off." joke ; and if you should bocome in a oondi- 

The poor gill clung to her mother as she t>o° to make me anxious do not conceal it, 
spoke, while the perplexed woman gazed ir- bot mo know »he moment you are your- 
reeolutely upon her child’s face, uncertain ***** J 0 “ *« *f** r ***« “*“* 

how to act. uer of women. 4 I recollect my father's very 

44 Perhaps I have been too fond of you, words. If I am put away I cannot help it; 
dear,' 4 she said at last, 44 but you always but * will not add grief upon grief to my 
seemed to me to possess in yourself more father, come what may, eay what you will, 
attractions both of person and mind than mother, by becoming the wife of any one but 
any ten girls; and so I sought anxiously for Rikiya." 

a good husband for you, and, thinking I had A» Konami concluded, her mother felt her 

found one in Rikiya, I caused you to be bo- heart swell almost to bursting, with sffec- 
trothed to him. His mother cannot put you tionate sympathy for the discarded girl; and, 
away without his consent; no mother-in-law unable to restrain her emotion, gave vent to 
car do such a thing. The notion is it in a flood of tears, in the midst of which, 
preposterous. O-Ishi’s conduct is quite in- i prompted by a sudden feeling of desperation, 
explicable to me. Perhaps it is, that, rvniu she unsheathed one of the b words she carried 
as they are now", they are at their wits’ end in her girdle, and was about to pierce her 
to support themselves, and so have hit upon throat with its point, when Konami, aghast 
marrying their son to some rich citizen's at the action, seized her mother's arm, ex- 
daughtcr, exchanging tboir good blood for claiming:— 

money, and shamelessly breaking their faith « Hold ! mother-what would you do 

with us. Daughter, when such people re- « What would I do ?" cried Tonase, 44 what 

ject you, you can throw tho insult back in else is left for me to do P Ab you said a 
their faces. There are plenty of families who little while sinoe, your father is anxious that 
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your marriage with Rikiya should be con* 
eluded, desirous, as lathers are, of looking- 
upon the face of his first grandchild, and of 
being indulgent to his daughter, and now the 
marriage is beoome an impossibility; you are 
rejected and I shall hare to take you back 
home. How shall I show my face to your 
father, and tell him yon hart been driren 
away P I do not know what to do or' where to 
tern for help. And the truth is, you are not 
my own child, but your father’s daughter by 
a former wife; and it will be said that I have 
ill played the part of a mother towards you, 
and have taken no pains to ensure your 
happiness. What h^ve I to live for ? Let 
me die, let me die, and let your father know 
afterwards why I sought death." 

“ No, no, mother," cried Konami, .“ ’tis not 
you, but I, who am hated, by my husband, 
who ought to die. Alive, I am but a trouble 
both to my father and to vou, and cause you 
nothing but grief, unfilial wretch that I am! 
Mother, take my life, I beseech you. I would 
fain die here on the threshold of the house 
from which I am driven away. Quick, mo¬ 
ther, do not delay!" 

“ Well said, daughter !" exclaimed Tonase. 

“ You have a brave heart, but you shall not 
die alone. I, too, will cross the Sandsn 
stream ;• your mother will do as you bid her, 
but will not be long after yon. Are yon 
ready, daughter?"—restraining her tears 
with splendid fortitude, and preparing to 
giro the fatal stroke. 

The shrill notes of a pipe arresti-d her 
hand. “ Ha 1" she cried, “ did you hear that, 
daughter ? ’Tie some beggar, I suppose, 
and the air is that of the * Crane and her 
little ones.’f Ah, me! though only a bird, ; 
she loves her offspring. What a terriUe fats 
is mine—that I should have to take the life 
of my innocent child!” 

Distracted with grief, Tonrfse oonhl with 
difficulty stand firm, while with trembling 
hand she raised the blade aloft under which 
Konami, kneeling on the ground with a re¬ 
solute expression, repeated, with clasped 
hands, ‘ Namu-Amida Butsu,’ and calmly 
awaited the death stroke. Ere the blow de¬ 
scended, a voice called out loudly, “ Enough!" 

• The Japanrwe Styx. 

f Kef erring to a popular song, so called. 


Astonished at this nnexpected interruption, 
Tonase looked round irresolutely. Her grasp 
on the fatal weapon relaxed, and she allowed 
the point to fall downwards. Bre long, the 
sound of the pipe oeased. 

“Ha! the beggar is being dis mi ss e d. 
Would that some help came to ua; bat cour¬ 
age, daughter, we must not let our resolution 
falter, however much we may "be interrupted, 
or the whole world will laugh ax us ss a pair 
of cowards." 

“ Are you quite prepared ?" she resumed, 
after a pause, raising tho weapon a second 
time. 

She was on the point of delivering the 
blow, when the voioe repeated in a loud tone, 
“ Enough !" 

“ What can this moan ?" exclaimed Tona¬ 
se, in perplexity. “ Is it merely some beggar 
being dismissed with alms, or is ii intendod 
to stay my hand P" 

“ Iya!” exclaimed another voioe, from the 
adjoining room, which Tonase recognised ss 
coming from Ishi—" it is to stay your band ; 
my son Rikiya shall marry jour daughter." 

“Yoh!" cried Tonase, in a tone of as¬ 
tonishment. “ Whose voice is that ? Can 
it be yours, O-Ishi Serna ? Oh, madam, are 
yon in earnest ?” 

The answer wss in the words of the old 
song:— 

* On Taksssgo’s lonely shore.' 

* Two sneisnt pine trees stand 

* Whose branches lovingly meet o’er ’ 

* The wide enahadow*d strand.* 

Presently Ishi entered the room, carrying 

a small white-wood stand, which she lifted 
courteously to hor forehead. 

“ I saw you were thoroughly in earnest, 
Tonase Sama," said tho wife of Yurmnoeke, 
11 in your purpose of taking tho life of this 
young lady, your only daughter—for such she 
is in effect, if not in blood—whoso modest 
behaviour has called forth my admiration as 
hor unfortunate position has excited tny com¬ 
passion. This marriage, distasteful though 
it is to me, shall take place. In return, I 
must ask for a bridal gift of a very different 
kind from what is commonly bestowed 6n 
such an oocaaion as the present. And I have 
brought this stand for yon to place it on "— 
setting the stand down on the matting before 
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her guest, who, after some hesitation, return¬ 
ed her rword to its scabbard with an expres¬ 
sion of relief. 

“ Your wish shall be gratified, lady,” re¬ 
plied Tonase, after a slight pause, " this pair 
of swords I carry in my girdle are heirlooms 
in my husband’s family. The long one is 
the workmanship of the famous swordsmith 
Maaamnne,* the short one is the handiwork 
of tho equally celebrated maker Yukiyasu t; 
there is nothing, be Here me, my husband 
ralues more highly/'. 

“ You are laughing at ue rcnuu," interrupt¬ 
ed Ishi, “ with your precioue swords. Are' 
we to sell them to supply our needs ? No, 
no, that is not the bridal gift I want from 
you.” 

“ Then, pray; lady, what ie it that will 
satisfy yon." 

" The head of Kakogawa Honso, placed 
upon this stand. That will satisfy me," cried 
Iehi. 

"The head of Honso P" exclaimed Tonase, 
in astonishment. 

** Yes,” replied Iehi. “ When our lord, 
the Baron Yenya, in hie high-spirited eager¬ 
ness to revenge himself upon Morons wo, 
drew his sword upon his enemy within the 
palace at Kamakura, your husband, whom 
luck would have present, threw himself upon 
our lord and prevented him from fully sa¬ 
tisfying his wrath, so that the destroyer of 
our house got off with no more than a slight 
scratch. None can tell how terribly the 
recollection of his unfulfilled vengeance em¬ 
bittered the last moments of onr lord! 
Though no word could pass his lips, well we 
knew how great was bis agony, and how 
intense was the hatred he felt for your hus¬ 
band, as the shades of death were closing-in 
around him. We are still liegemen of our 
ill-fated chief. If you would that the daugh¬ 
ter of Honso become the wife of our son, you 
must present us with your husband’s head 
on this stand. If yon would not willingly be 
separated from him, with both your heads. 
As soon as wo shall have feasted our eyes on 

• Miamane flourished about the end of tho 13th 
century. A very cleverly written and interesting 
essay oo *, The Sword of Japan,” by T. U. R. Me- 
Clatchie, Kau, of H. B. M.‘a Legation, will bo 
found in the Transactions of Japan, from October, 
1873, to July, 1874. 

f His full name was Nami-no-hira Yukiyasu. 


this sight, the marriage shall take place 
without further delay. Sah, sah ; what say 
you—yea or nay ? yea or nay P” 

Confounded by Ishi’s sneering 'tone and 
strange request, mother and child hung their 
heads in confusion, unable to utter a word. 
In -the midst of their terrible perplaxity, a 
voice, apparently that of the beggar, was 
heard, exclaiming londly:— 

“ Tie the head of Kakogawa Honso you 
demand—here it is, take it.” 

As the words were said, the boggar pre¬ 
sented himself, and,. throwing off his deep- 
brimmed hat, revealed the features of Kako¬ 
gawa Honso. 

“ Yeh !” exclaimed Tonase, in astonishment, 
** it is your father ! Honso, husband, what 
means this disguise P Why have you oome 

■here P Tell me ”- 

“ A truce to your chatter, ” interrupted 
Honso, “ I have hoard all that has passed. 
I came here, secretly, for a special purpose, 
of which more anon. For the present forbear 
from questioning me.” 

“ And so,” resumed the Karo of Momonoi, 
addressing Ishi, ** you, lady, are the wife of 
Yuranoske Sama. I foresaw matters would 
take this turn, and, therefore, without saying 
a word to wife or child, I came here to see 
for myself whether the state of things was 
such aa I anticipated ; nor have I been disap¬ 
pointed. And now you would have my head. 
Ha! ha! that you should harbour such a 
wish is Unghable enough. Why, your hus¬ 
band, lost in dissipation and enervated by 
debauchery, has become an imbecile, and 
must have quite given up the idea ef reveng¬ 
ing his chief's death, which no true samurai 
would ever cease to chorish. Abandoned 
wretch ! Yura is a perfect model of a spirit¬ 
less lout. And as a frog's spawn can only be 
expected to produce frogs, doubtless Rikiya 
is not far behind his father in imbecility and 
cowardice. Do you think my neck is in 
any danger from the blunt-edged swords of 
lomuroi of that stamp P Pshaw ! dismiss the 
silly thought from your mind !” 

Setting his foot upon the stand, as he 
concluded this insulting speech, the Karo of 
Momonoi broke it to piocos. 

I “ Pick up the bits,” he resumed, in a 

( sneering tone, “ and throw them away, you 
pretentious woman.” 
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“Ah!” interrupted Iehi, "joa ere in¬ 
solent, Sir; we will see whether the sword 
of * rvnin, unused though it be, is not koen 
enoagh to strike the heed oft your shoulders. 
The wife of Yarenoeako, awkward ns she 
may be in handling a weapon, is willing to 
try her skill with yon. Yon cannot at least 
refuse her as an antagonist, so defend your¬ 
self, defend yonrself”—gathering op her 
drees as she spoke, and snatching a spear 
from the wall, with which she made a homed 
thrust at Honxo. At this sight Konami and 
Tonaso started back in affright, and threw 
themselvee upon Honso, who oaet them off 
with an angry exclamation, and, eeising tho 
spear close 60 the point, twisted it away from 
his body.. Ishi, placing her feet firmly to¬ 
gether, endeavoured to forco tho spear oat of 
her adversary’s hand, bat the latter, giving 
tho weapon a sadden kick with his foot, 
caused it to fly into the air. Without troub¬ 
ling himaolf farther about the spear, Honso 
next seised Ishi by her drees and threw her 
on the ground. This done, the .dexterous 
Karo set his knee upon the prostrate from of 
the wife of Ynranosuke, who gnashed her 
teeth in the extremity of her rago. 

The wife and daughter of Honso looked on 
in fear and distress, not knowing what to do. 

At this juncture Rikiya unexpectedly pre¬ 
sented himself, and seeing at a glance how 
matters stood, seised the spear which was 
lying on the ground, and, withonf a mo¬ 
ment's hesitation, ran Honso with it through 
tho chest. The latter uttered a deep groan 
and foil heavily to the ground, while his wife 
and daughter, their eyes blind with tears, 
caught hold of Rikiya and implored mercy. 

Just then, Yurauoeuke came upon the 
scene, and, seising his son’s arm, cried hur¬ 
riedly : 

“ Yah! Rikiya, what are you about ? 
You have been overhasty, overhasty.” 

And turning to the wounded man, the 
Karo resumed : 

"I am rejoiced to see you again. Sir 
Honso, after so long an interval. In falling 
by the hand of your son-in-law, yon have, I 
know, met with the fate yon most desired.” 

As Yuranosuke, who hod divined Honso's 
real wishes, concluded, the latter opened his 
eyes, exclaiming:— 

“ I knew from the first that yon had never 


swerved from your purpose of avenging y oum 
chief's death, and that your ■-rr T " 1 "g dissipa¬ 
tion was a mere device to throw Morons wo 
off his guard, while you collected your bend 
together. Ah mo! would that I had acted as 
you arc now acting. At tho inauguration at 
Tsnruga-Oka, lost spring, my lord Momonoi 
was publicly affronted by Moronawo, and, 
writhing under the insult, sent (or me. After 
much angry talk, he declared that the next 
day, he would throw himself upon his ensiny 
and alay him within the very precinct* of the 
palace; and I could see from the expression 
of his face that my youthful and headstrong 
chief was not to be moVed from his determi¬ 
nation. Now, I know that Moronawo’s treat¬ 
ment of my master was dne to the fact that 
the latter, who was a member of tho lower 
nobility only, had made but a trifling present 
upon receiving his appointment; and, ac¬ 
cordingly, without consulting my lord, I 
went to Moronawo and, though sorely against 
my will, presented him with gold and silver 
coin, silks,* and laquered-wsre more than 
enough. Thus I got my lord out of what 
seemed to me a great peril, by bribing—for 
what I did was nothing else—his powerful 
adversary, who, on next meeting the chiof of 
our clan, made proper apologies for his in¬ 
solent conduct; so that all thought of re¬ 
venge had to be dismissed from my lord's 
mind, and he was forced to let his anger be 
appeased. It happened otherwise with my 
lord's colleague, Yenya Same, whom I pre¬ 
vented from slaying hie antagonist because I 
thought that by doing so I might render 
self-dispatch unnecessary. In this I erred 
grievously; and, ever since, I have never 
ceased to repent of the fault I then com¬ 
mitted, and of which my danghtbr'e-present 
wretched condition is ono of the conse¬ 
quences. As an atonement, I have travelled 
hero to offer my grey head to my daughter's 
betrothod. I sent on my wife and daughter 
in advance, and, after folly confessing bow I 
had bribed Moronawo, obtained leave from 
my lord, and, journeying hitherwards by a 
different road from that which these women 
followed, arrived two day* before them. I 
had learned to play on the pipe in my yonth, 
and I now found the knowlodge of use. 
After arriving here, I hung about the neigh¬ 
bourhood for four days, and thoroughly 
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penetrated your design*. It then seemed to 
me that if I fell by your hand your hatred of 
me would cease, and you would consent to 
the union of my daughter with your son. If 
that hope should be realised I shall be in¬ 
finitely grateful to you for all time to come, 
and most earnestly do I implore you not to 
make my journey fruitless. When I failed in 
my duty as a loyal retainer. I did not, it is 
true, quit life as I ought to have done, but 
now I abandon life for my child's sake. Sir 
Yurp, you cannot refuse to oomply with the 
last prayer of a father.” Choked by his 
tears, the wounded man could utter nothing 
more, while his wife and daughter, over¬ 
whelmed at £ho terrible sight, could only 
repeat mournfully:— 

“ Alai, alas ! how oould we Iorosoo this ? 
'Tie our delay, husband, father, that has re¬ 
sulted th is miserably! How tsrrible to 
know that our cowardioe has been the cause 
of your death. Pardon, pardon !” 

With these words the two woman threw 
themselves at the feet of the dying man : 
while Yuranosuke, with his wife and son, 
stood by, speechless with horror at the 
frightful eoeno. 

At last, Yuranosuke found utterance. 
“ Homo dono, we are told that the superior 
man bates the crime and not the criminal.* 
Your desire to form alliance with us and our 
repugnance to it are not matters to be talked 
of at the same moment. It is true that we 
disliked yon, but now, sa you are not long 
for this world, I will lay bare to you my most 
secret thought.” Pushing back, ss he spoke, 
the sliding windows of the room, which 
looked upon the inner court, the Karo dis¬ 
played to the dying man’s view two tombs of 
snow, fashioned with ornaments depending 
from each of the five corners of the entabla¬ 
ture, and thus revealing the future, showed 
what the final result of his designs would 
surely be. Tonsse at once comprehended 

him. 

44 Ah I ” she cried, “ thoy will slay their 
chiefs enemy, bat will serve no second lord. 
They will perish, as yonder snow will perish, 
rather than prove disloyal to tho memory of 
Yenya Dono. It was with such a thought 

* A quotation from the analects of Confucius. 


in his heart that Rikiya sought to put away 
my daughter, not from harshness but out of 
a most tender compassion. O-Ishi Sams, I 
would fain recall the wrathful words I have 
spoken to you.” 

44 Ah! Tonase Sama,” cried Ishi, sadly, 
44 there will be none of that married happiness 
you hoped to see, that was to last for ever.* 
To receive a bride so soon to become a widow 
—can a more miserable mockery of joy he 
conceived! How crnel yon must have thought 
me, when, with assumed roughness, I told 
you the marriage was impossible.” 

“ Nay,” exclaimed tho mother of Konami, 
“you have nothing to reproach yourSelf 
with. But I, when I recollect how you must 
have overheard mo telling Konami that you 
were seeking for some rich citiaeu’s daughter 
ss a bride for your sod, breaking the faith 
you had plighted to us, I am so penetrated 
with shame and distress that I hardly dare 
lift my eyes to you, O-Iahi Sama.” 

44 Your daughter, Tonaso Sama, in birth 
and beauty is all that we could desire in a 
bride for our son. Alas, under whst evil 
destiny has she been born P ” 

Iflhi’s tears checked her further utterauoe. 

Honzo, mastering his emotion, exlaimed :— 

“ Now that my dearest hopes approach 
fulfilment I can die happy. The devotion of 
Ooshisbo.t who reoeived with a smile the 
news of his disgrace by tho King of Qo for 
the loyal advice he had tendered, is less 
admirable than the rare fidelity of Ohoboshi, 
who will hencuforth be cited throughout all 
Japan as a mirror of loyalty to succeeding 
generations, with a pride equal to that with 
which China has for so many ages boasted 
of her hero Yojo.J In becoming your wife, 
Sir Rikiya, worthy son of such a father, my 
daughter is a hundred times more fortunate 
than if she were chosen as the bride of an 
omporor. To you, the betrothed of my daugh¬ 
ter,—the most honoured, in being thus ac¬ 
cepted by you, among tho daughters of »<*- 
murat—I crave leave to present the bridal 

* Lit. " for eight centuries.’' 

t An ancaent Chinese sage, minister of the King 
of Wu, of whose aocuewhat questionable devotion 
the story will be found in tbs Appendix. 

I See Appendix. 
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gifts of which this is p list.’* And drawing 
afolded paper from hi* bosom, the dying 
Karo gave it to Rikiya. 

“ Kowa!” cried the latter, in some aston¬ 
ishment, as he unfolded the paper, after hav¬ 
ing lifted it courteously to his forehead— 
" this is no list of gifts, it is a detailed plan 
of Moronawo's castle; porch, barracks, quar¬ 
ters, Watergate, magazines, down to the very 
store-rooms; every portion is minutely deli¬ 
neated." 1 

“Hah!” exclaimed the Karo of Yenya, 
delightedly, as be snatched the paper from 
his son’s hands, “ a thousand thanks, a 
thousand thanks. This is just what I wm 
in need of. For some timo past wo have 
been all prepared, bnt for 1+ck of a guide 
like this oonld not advance a step in pur 
enterprise. This plan will be to ns as tbo 
secret books of Son and Go; • will be onr 
Six Slept and Three 3Ieth*xU. f” 

As Ohoboehi concluded, ho exchanged a 
look of satisfaction with his son, but Honto, 
who had listened attentively to what had 
passed, exclaimed:— 

44 May, nay, your attack must not be made 
in that manner. Moronawo is a most cau¬ 
tious man and every shutter aud slide in his 
castle is well famished with bolts and bars 
and inside fastonings. Yon cannot prixe 
.hem open, and to break them open with 
mallets would, I need hardly remind yon, 
make far too much noise.” 

44 True," cried Ynranosuko; “ bnt I have 
provided for that. They say that too much 
pondering over a difficulty makes it harder 
than ever to get over; and it was, accordingly 
on my return from amusing myself at the 
tea-house that the sight of the bamboos yon¬ 
der in the oourtyard, bending under their 
load of snow, suddenly suggested to me the 
plan I shall adopt of forcing open the shut- 
ten. I will now explain what that plan is.” 

So saying, the Karo descended into the 
oourtyard, snd going close up to a bamboo 
bending under a heavy mass of enow accumu¬ 
lated on its branches, called House's atten¬ 
tion to it:— 

41 This bamboo, you see, is weighed down 
by its load of snow. I shall procure a num- 

• Ancient Chinees writers on military tactics. 

f Aa old Chin see work on the art of war. 


ber of bows, and after betiding them in like 
mannor by stringing them, I shall cause their 
ends to be inserted into the npper and lower 
grooves in which the shatters slide. Next, 
upon a given signal, all the strings will be 
cut through, and the bows suddenly straight¬ 
ening themselves, thus,”—shaking off the 
snow from the bamboo, which, relieved of 
its harden, immediately resumed its natural 
position,—“will prise np the long npper beam, 
bo that the shutters will all fall outwards 
with a clatter, aud wo can rush in upon onr 
enomy in the oonfuaion.” 

The wounded man, delighted with the 
device, for a moment forgot his condition. 

44 Good, good,” he cried, at length. 44 How 
could the Baron Yenya, miserable man, be 
so shallow-minded* as not to have applied to 
you in his difficulties, tom retainer so fertile 
in stratagems, so loyal of heart.” 

The complaint of Honxo recalled to the 
memory of the Karo all the terrible calami¬ 
ties that the high spirit of his dead chief had 
brought about; and his heart nigh burst with 
grief and vexation, while tears of rage filled 
hid eyes as he felt within him a strength of 
loyal devotion that would have borne him to 
sure victory oYer his lord’s enemies in the 
battle-field : that would have laughed at t ven 
a sevenfold gate between him and the fot f of 
hia chief. Meanwhile Rikiya knelt reap art¬ 
fully before his father, exclaiming 

“ Now that by the aid of Honeo-donc we 
are in possession of a guide-plan of onr ene¬ 
my’s castle, ought we not to send word to 
the arms-merchant, Gihei, of the Amagawa 
house at Sakai in Sene hi u, to prepare for 
our coming, and at the tame time pat our¬ 
selves in readiness to depart hence P” 

44 No, no,” intorruptod his father, 44 i we 
all assemble bore at Yamaehina, where e ry 
one knows I am living, ~w« shall excite us- 
picion. I shall myself go to Sakait, and 
from that place we shall make onr start, as 
soon after my arrival there as possible. Yon, 
meanwhile, with your mother, yonr bride, 

• There is here in the original an untranslatable 
pun, baaed upon the name of the real parsonage of 
whom Yenya is the fictitious representative- The 
pun is explained in the Appendix. 

t Sakai, being a sea-port, no suspicion would be 
excited by a reunion of the conspirators in a pines 
of such general resort. 
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•ad bar parent*, can remain behind, and aee 
that nothing goee wrong—yon will remem¬ 
ber to be careful,—and yon know yon will 
hare this night to yourself, and cap follow 
me by boat tomorrow. Homo's disguise for¬ 
tunately is here. I shall make use of it.” 

Throwing the Komnso's scarf over his 
shooldor, and putting on his head the deep- 
brimmed bamboo hat that Honso had thrown 
away, the Karo had all the appearance of a 
mendicant asking for alms. 

14 For this night,” continued the Karo, 
anxious that the spirit of Honxo should not 
be disappointed in the world into which it 
was passing, “ yon, Kona mi and Rikiya, are 
man and wife, thanks to your father’s de¬ 
votion ”—and, whistling on hi* pipe, the 
pretended Komuso prepared to depart His 
wife, with a heart almost too full for utter¬ 
ance, wished him, sadly enough, a successful 
issue to his enterprise. 

Honso was rapidly sinking. 

“ Father, father,” cried Tonase and her 
daughter together. Bat no answer came 
from the dying man’s Ups. The moment of 
death was at hand—the moment of parting 
from his wife and daughter, whom he 
had so tenderly loved; the thread • of his 
existence was snapped in twain, and Kako- 
gawa Honxo was no more. 

Overwhelmed with grief, the widow and 
orphan knelt by the corpse, and began to 
recite the prayers for tbo dead. 

“ Namu Amida buUu, Natnv Amida bultu," 
repeated Yuranosuke solemnly after them, 
as he passed forth into the world. 

Snch was to be the bridal night of Kona- 
mi and Rikiya, the first and last they were 
to pass together as man and wife. To them 
it wonld be as the last night of the year, 
when the hundred and oight lasts and cares 
of the world are banished from the soul as 
the mass is said, as the prayers are offered 
up, and the bell is struck for the dead. 

Esd or Book IX. 


ART IN JAPAN. 

No. 3. 

RFERRING to oar last number, and to 
the article under this heading, giving 
a translation of a letter written by k. Bos- 

• 8m Appendix. 


qnet to the Paris Tempi, we now give two 
more kakemo mo, both of them pictures in the 
possession of, and highly prised by, the 
same old priest, to whom those presented 
last month belonged. They are in totally 
different styles from each other, as well as 
from those previously published ; but they 
serve admirably to confirm M. Bosquet’s re¬ 
marks. The picture of the warrior is not 
only in the Chinese style, bat is that of a 
Chinese celebrity of the eeoond century of 
the Christian era, famed for his great bra¬ 
very. He was named Kango, and rose by 
his great merits from a very humble posi¬ 
tion to be the Viceroy of Sho-ku, one of the 
three great divisions of the Celestial empire. 
At the siege of Pekin, he was killed by falling 
into a pit. And so highly was his valour es¬ 
timated, that he at once became an object of 
worship. He is now venerated even in Japan 
by all aspirants for military fame; and his 
deeds form a theme for many a tdle the ob¬ 
ject of which is to excite emulation in war¬ 
like enterprise. 

The kakemono of which the photograph 
is a oopy is very old indeod ; but the drsw¬ 
ing is far better than usual, and the colouring 
•till retains a good deal of freshness, al¬ 
though the paper on which it is painted is 
tingod with the yellow of age. The posi¬ 
tion is one of the most approved of those 
adopted on the Chinees stage; particularly 
the mode of drawing the fingers through the 
beard. 

The other picture is one of those thrown 
off with a few strokes of the brush, 
with Japanese _ ink • on white paper; 
and this is peculiarly Japanese. This par¬ 
ticular picture is very much admired by 
Japaneso connoisseurs, although to our eye, 
and, we think, in the estimation of most 
foreigners, it wonld not be considered a good 
specimen of its style. It may well follow 
-the 44 Hotei Sams ” of oar last number, inas¬ 
much as it represents Hoko-roku-jin, one of 
seven mythical deities called Shichi-fudu-jin. 
The names of the othor six are Dai-koku- 
Ten, Kbieu, Bishamon, Blanton, Jiroo-ji n and 
Hotei; and all of them arc common subjects 
for the Japanese artist’s pencil. 

* Japanoss and Chinese ink, are the same as that 
called Indian Ink in Europe. 
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The remark made bj M. Bouquet that the 
artist rarely gives rein to his imagination 
or paints from nature, would appear to be too 
true ; for, after all, we find always the same 
subjects over and over again : or, even where 
there is an attempted change, the various 
details of the picture are identical with simi¬ 
lar details wherever drawn. If a landscape 
be chosen, we hare the samo bridges, the 
same temple*, the same pleasure houses on 
the banks of a stream, the same trees, the 
same hills, the same clouds, and even the 
same groups, only differently placed; and 
thus thore is but little to interest jn such 
■objects. Hawing seen one, we may be said 
to hare seen all. For there is even little 
variety in colouring; and we have little 
satisfaction in attempting to study them, 
with the view of comparing their respective 
merits. 

In some objects, however, they do so excel, 
that although we find them repeated wher¬ 
ever we direct our steps, the drawing and 
the colouring are really so super-excellent, 
that we never tire of them. Such, for in¬ 
stance, are the more familiar wild fowl, cer¬ 
tain flowers, and the like. And their execu¬ 
tion of these is oftentimes of a merit quite 
worthy of finding a place in art galleries in 
Europe. 

Of Anatomy, either of beasts or human 
beings, they have, artistically spfcaking, no 
idea. Consequently it is a rare thing to see 
a human figure as well drawn by a Japanese 
artist, as that of the warrior Kangu, in 
our present number; whilst such monstrosi¬ 
ties as the Hotei Sams of our last number, 
and the Ho-kuroku-jin of the present, are 
multiplied ad infinitum. 

We suppose that Dancing is classed 
among the Arts. Music is unquestionably: 
and snrely it is not travelling far out of the 
truth to allow a niche in Art's Temple as 
well to Terpeichorc as to her sister Entcrpe. 
No social entertainihent in Europe would 
be thought complete from which these were 
excluded. And in Japan, as a general rale, 
they form an attractive feature on all festive 
occasions. Bnt thcro is this difference be¬ 
tween tho Kostcma and Westerns :—that, 
whilst the latt«T delight in their own per¬ 
formances, tho former hire professional peo¬ 
ple to amuse them. 


But occasionally, in Japan, such amuse¬ 
ments are dispensed with, albeit so easily ob¬ 
tained. A few evenings ago, tho guests of 
a Japanese nobleman, after paying due at¬ 
tention to a capital dinner in the European 
style, were entertained in a very remarkable, 
and particularly interesting, manner. 

A professional artist made his appearance : 
and daring the whole evening displayed his 
wonderful facility of drawing, for the edi¬ 
fication of tho guests. His materials were 
merely slips of silk, with brushes of various 
kinds and sizes, and an ink slab, some Japan¬ 
ese ink, and a little water. 

The guests wore invited to give him a 
subject; when, quick as thought, he set to 
work, and with a few smart strokes on the 
silk slips, he produoed beautifully free, 
well-drawn pictures. He often had three 
brushes of varied sizes in his hand at once, 
and used them all with equal facility. Bnt 
not once did he pause to consider how to 
treat any subject proposed. He had but the 
stereotyped idea; and directly the guest 
named his subject, it was begun, oontinned 
and ended, apparently without a thought. 

So have we seen in the street, a man dash¬ 
ing off pictures on pieoes of Japanese paper 
about a foot by eighteen inches in dimen¬ 
sions, and selling them to the lookers-on at 
a price so low as to bo almost inconceivable 
to a Western mind. The favourite objects, 
because he found them most saleable, were 
pictures of tho Kami; and though he sold 
them so cheaply, they wAnfc off so quickly, 
and he executed them so rapidly, that at the 
close of the day, he had doubtless made more 
money than the more aristooratic artist, who 
labours over the fine kakemono, and sells 
one whoro this poor street artist sold five 
hundred. 

And having mentioned this Bohemian, we 
may stretch our theme a little to mention 
another, who does net paint pictures of use 
ink, silk, paper, colours or brushes of any 
kind, and yet struck us as an artist worthy 
of notice in these papers. 

He moves from place to place in Tokei 
(Yedo), sometime*- being found at one ex¬ 
tremity of the city, sometimes at another; 
bnt more frequently in some central spot 
where are plenty of people and plenty of 
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■pace i a combination easily found in Tokei, 
where the streets are generally wide and 
open, with oft-recurring gape or spaces where 
stroet-folk may ply their arocationB. 

This poor fellow, then, selects a space 
about twelve feet square, and clears it of all 
stones, gravel or loose dirt, making it, in 
fact, as smooth as possible. He then com¬ 
mences to write. But he neither sits nor 
kneels, nor squats; neither does he use pen 
or pencil or brush or stick. His sole imple¬ 
ment is his right hand, doubled loosely fist- 
wise, held perpendicularly, the thumb upper¬ 
most. I hare already said that he workB 
without ink. But be has a bag filled with some 
kind of dost, which looks like coarsely pow¬ 
dered charcoal. Thrusting his right hand into 
the bag, he brings it out filled with the dust, 
and supporting himself on the tips of his 
naked toes, and on hi* left hand, stretches 
himself forward, and commences to write by 
allowing the dust to fall oat of his hand, the 
little finger regulating the flow of the pow¬ 
der. There would be nothing particular in 
this, except the queer fancy of the very dirty 
man, (for his arm speedily becomes like a 
chimney-sweeper's and his robes almost as 
bad), were it not that in every variety of 
Chinese and Japanese character, ancient 
and modern, he writes mors quickly than 
moet men write with a brash, and as far 
superior to them in the formation of his 
characters, as print and copperplate are to 
ordinary scribbling. His letters are about 
six inches square; and he makes on tho 
ground, in this ryay, enlarged copies of cele¬ 
brated tablet inscriptions, gives copies of 
celebrated verses of poetry, and—what en- 
hances one’s admiration of his cleverness,—be 
does them as well, as quickly, and as correct¬ 
ly upside-down as he does down-side-np in 
the ordinary way. Thoso of our readers who 
are in the habit of seeing (even though they 
do not understand or read) Chinese and Jap¬ 
anese characters, can estimate the artistic 
cleverness of this mate* better than these who 
are unacquainted with their intricacies and 
minute differences. 

But what oan be that man's history P He 
sorely must have one. It is not given to 
many men to write in all the Japanese Kana 
and square Chfces* characters so freely and 


so well, under any circumstances; and the 
inference is that he must be a man of educa¬ 
tion, if not actually a learned man. And, if 
this be so, he is most probably a samourai 
subjected to a great come-down. We never 
see this man bat with a personal sympathy, 
©von exceeding that we feel towards all 
artists. 

It may be that some of onr readers may 
think this a long digression from onr theme 
proper; but wo cannot admit it to be so. It 
is not pictures and painters only that we 
have in onr thoughts as we indulge in those 
scribblings. Our subject is to tell our dis¬ 
tant readers, rather than those resident with 
ns in this land of the Rising San, of the 
state of art in general, among those whom it 
is the fashion, most erroneously, to call un¬ 
civilised. The state of the Arts, and the 
tastes of the peoplo regarding thorn may fitly 
be used as items on which to form a judg¬ 
ment of tho people; and beforo we conclude 
this series of papers, we shall give our views 
as to the tale they tell. 

We have one very pleasant fact to record 
in connection with our subject. It is, that 
whereas it is quite a general notion that the 
advent of foreigners, tho abolition of feudal¬ 
ism and consequent change in the condition 
of the higher classes, together with the grow¬ 
ing taste among the Japanese for foreign 
things to the neglect of their own, have all 
wrought injuriously on Japanese art by re¬ 
ducing the demand for it, in any shape, to a 
minimum: the great appreciation it received 
at the Vienna Exhibition has given quite a 
fillip to it; and now, under the auspices of 
the Government Exhibition Commissioners, 
a great effort is being made, and we think 
very successfully, to resuscitate it, and give 
it new life. 

There has recently been opened in the 
Main Street in Tokei, a shop in connection 
with the ' permanent exhibition in this city, 
where may bo had, at fixed prices, articles of 
all kinds known under the generic title of 
curios, of the very best quality. Anyone 
may visit it. And we can promiso those who 
do, that they will see there lacquer and 
bronze-ware, such as they have rarely, if ever, 
seen; and which their moutlui will water to 
possoss- 
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All these come within oar scope, end 
in futare papers will receive our atten¬ 
tion. Carving, Engraving, the Ceramic art, 
and mach more have jet to be noticed ; and 
we shall be disappointed, if each of them does 
not possess an interest of ita own ; for all of 
them are engaged in ander circumstances, 
and under a system, differing widely from the 
same thing elsewhere. 

PERSONAL NOTES ON THE MISSION TO 
CHINA.—AT ONE OF THE PARTI. 

O KUBO'S MISSION wee one of really 
peaceful intentions from the beginning. 
Hewaa, from his first appearance, welcom¬ 
ed by the Chinese as a messenger of good, 
and the best feeling prevailed st the opening 
interviews. The diplomatic business was 
conducted somewhat informally at a temple 
set apart for the purpose. Both parties sat on 
chain in the Chinese style, before long 
tables, the officials being ranged according to 
rank. No interpreters are furnished by the 
Chinese, and those foreign to their tongue, 
muxt bring interpreters themselves, or else 
be resigned to a silent and unsatisfactory 
interview. Notwithstanding the politeness 
which characterized the discussions, it was 
hard to arrive at any definite result, and not 
until Okubo had sent away most of his asso¬ 
ciates and packed his baggage preparatory to 
leaving himself, did the Chinese concede is 
the least to his claims. He told them frank¬ 
ly that to gain money or reparation waa in | 
no wise his object: but his instructions were 
to establish an understanding on three points, 
via :—That his own people were justifiable in i 
acting as they did towards the Formosans : 
that sufficient guarantee ehould be obtainod, 
of good behaviour of the Formosans in the 
futare; and that all documents of dispute 
on the question, which had been interchang¬ 
ed by the two Governments, should be mutu¬ 
ally returned, and, if possible, forgotten. 

At the last moment, the much-mooted ques¬ 
tion was satisfactorily adjusted; and although 
500,000 taels waa agreed to be paid by China, 
yet it was not the money that w’as considered 
of Value, so much as it was the concession of 
the priwi/J'' that Japan had a right to assert 
her dignity and punish the Formosana in tl^e 
way she did. 


Viewed from a Japanese stand-point, 
there is much to admire in China’s old 
and substantial monuments of art and 
oriental civilization; but there is also much 
which even Japan can afford to smile at, in 
its rudeness and oddity, and in the contempt 
which is manifest towards the introduction 
of any foreign ideas or modern innovations. 

Were the Chinoee only to shew themselves 
eqnal to their privileges, and alive to the 
improvement of their resources, both physical 
and mental, they would undoubtedly excel the 
Japanese in much that characterises a great 
and vigorous nation. But, as it is, things 
are not only at a stand-still, but the country 
seems even in a state of disintegration: as 
though there were no real centre of govern¬ 
ing life, and no progressive or even preser¬ 
vative influence extant. 

The feebleness of China's condition was so 
apparent, that wore it not that Okubo feared 
complications with foreign powers, (which 
might indirectly arise in case of war,) it 
would have been hard to resist the tempta¬ 
tion, of bringing the prolonged discussions 
at Pekin, to an abrupt close. 

Peace having been ensured, however, Okubo 
dismissed sixteen of the suite who attended 
him at Pekin, and proceeded with the remain¬ 
ing three, (Kanei, Kaw&mura, and Higra- 
kawa,) to Formosa, to reconcile the troops 
to the idea of taking their departure from 
the island, as had been agreed upon. But it 
needed no argument or persuasion to make 
thorn feel like returning home: for sickness 
and exposure had reduced them already to a 
sad plight After a somewhat stormy pas¬ 
sage from Amoy to CKario ,—the port of For¬ 
mosa where the troops had disembarked,— 
the four persons mentioned arrived at-the 
place where the troops were stationed. The 
first sight, that greeted them at the landing, 
was a long line of coffins placed by the road- 
aide, and extending for some distance to¬ 
wards the Camp; these contained the re¬ 
mains of soldiers who had reoently died, and 
whose bodies had been packed in quick-lime, 
previous to being transported back to Japan. 

At the Camp itself, at which 5,000 troops 
were stationed, almost everybody appeared to 
have been sick, cxcopt General Saigo, who 
kept up his health and spirits. Fever and 
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ague and other malarious disorders, were 
the chief cause of trouble to the troops, and 
carried them off more than any weapons 
which the barbarous Formosans could bring 
against them. The chief approach to a 
44 battle " which had been fought, was at a 
place near the camp, and called 44 Stone 
Oats." Here tho troops had to cross an open 
field, in the face of a fire from the enemy, 
and fifteen were shot down. 

Tho Formosans are peculiar in some of 
their rites, and their houses, and dress and 
weapons are of the rudest description. Their 
houses are mere pilea of sun-burnt bricks, 
and more like holes than habitations. The 
women are loosely dressed, with a short sack 
about their loins, and nothing below tbe 
knees. 

The men have very long and inconvenient 
sleeves, and wear an apron in front, bat noth¬ 
ing behind 1 At their marriages, it is said, 
that they are accustomed to havo a Chinese 
head, which is placed on a dish, and is sup¬ 
posed to add greatly to the impressiveness 
of the occasion. Though what particular 
relation i^ has to matrimony, may be difficult 
to imagine, unless the 44 pig-tail " appendage 
be a sign of tbe long and lasting M tie " about 
to bo made ! They also put Chinese heads 


in a hollow place under the mats of their 
floors; and tho so houses which possess the 
largest number of heads, are considered most 
fortunate. As may be judged from these 
and other rites, tho Chinees are not very 
respectfully esteemed by the Formosans, who 
regard them as enemies, and speak of them 
with contempt. 

The official hold which tho Chinese have 
npon the island is Tory slight: no Govern¬ 
ment jurisdiction being attempted, exoept 
through one small local office called 41 Tai¬ 
wan-/*.” this is in tho N. W. part of For- 
mesa, and west of a mountain range, where 
a Chinese colony livoe, and on the other side, 
reside the Formosans themselves.- There are 
certain customs-duties between the two oonn* 
trios, but the Formosans pay no taxes. 

They are armed with sharp and featherless 
arrows, and short swords ; and though they 
are not a little desperate at close quarters, 
yet the Japanese troops had little difficulty 
in driving them from one position to another. 

There was little to gain in Formosa, except 
to teach the savages a lesson; sod after 
much suffering and hardship, the Japanese 
troops are glad enough to have a chance af¬ 
forded them, of an honorable withdrawal. 




THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


O F tbe pictures in oar presont number, 
three only require particular notice 
under this heading. They are the Shintoo 
temple of Shinmei, the Yamato-yaehiki, and 
the Kogakurio. 


S H I X ■ E I. 


TTTE have frequently alluded to the deter- 
V V mined manner in which the present 
Government of Japan has exerted itself in 
order to annihilate the Buddhist faith in 


Japan, and restore the anejent religion of the 
Empire, Shintooism. There is no necess ity 
here to reproduce explanations previously 


givou. Suffico it that very many of the 
temples formorly filled with Buddhist idols, 
are now deprived of them, and the symbol of 
the purity of the godhead,—a bright mirror, 
or slips of pure white paper,—is the sole oc¬ 
cupant of the altar. The temple of Shinmei, 
in the precincts of Shiba, is one of the oldest 
and most popular of the Shintoo temples in 
Yedo. How plain is its exterior may bo 
Soon from tho picture; and its interior is 
equally plain and without ornament. There 
are three simple deal tables as altars with tho 
symbols above alluded to, and there is liter¬ 
ally nothing else to be seen. Worshippers 
stand at the foot of tho stops in front of tbe 
doors to pray, and throw their offerings of 
cash up to the floor of the templo, very few, 
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except the aristocracy or the wealthy, ascend, 
mg the steps for the purpose. From time to 
time, • wsufthy worehipper mey be seen 
drceeed in ceremonial costume, making his 
periodical visit, end then he enters the build- 
ing,And makes hie genuflexions with more 
outward ferrour end offers prayers at far 
greater length than the mere commonalty; 
bat, at the best, there is nothing the least 
impressive in the temples outside or in, nor, 
in the manner of worship. Still they are 
“ a feature" of Japan, and thus demand 
notice. 

The origin of Shintoo temple* and tho 
steady adherence of many of the Japanese 
to ancient tradition, account for the simpli¬ 
city of design. In a paper read before the 
44 Asiatic Society in Japan ”, by Mr. Satow 
of H. B. M. Legation, on “ The Shintoo 
Shrines at Ia6," is the following interesting 
information on the subject:— 

“Japanese antiquarians tell us that in early 
times, before carpenter's tools had been in¬ 
vented, the dwellings of the people who in¬ 
habited these islands were constructed of 
young trees with the bark on, fastened to¬ 
gether with rbpes made of the rush Sugi 
(aoirpua maritimns), or perhaps with the 
tough shorts of tho wisteria (fyji), and 
thatched with the grass called kayo.. In mo¬ 
dem buildings the uprights of a house stand 
upon large stones laid on the surface of the 
earth, but this precaution against decay had 
not occurred to the ancients, who planted 
the uprights in holes dug in the ground. 

The ground plan of the hut was oblong, 
with four comer uprights, and one in tho 
middle of each of the four side*, those in the 
sides which formed the ends being long enough | 
to support the ridge-pole. Other trees were 
fastened horizontally from corner to ooraer, 
one set near the ground, one near the top 
and one act on the top, the latter of which 
formed what we call the wall-platea. Two 
large rafters whose upper ends crossed each 
other, were laid from the wall plates to the 
heads of the taller uprights. The ridge pole 
rested in the fork formed by the upper ends 
of the rafters crossing each other. Horisontal 
poles were then laid along each slope of the 
roof, one pair being fastened close np to the 
exterior angle of the fork. The rafters were 
slender poles or bnmbooe passed over the 
ridge-pole and fastened down on each end to 
the wall plates. Next followed tho process of 
putting on tho thatch. In order to keep this 
in its place two trees were laid along the top 
resting in the forks, and across these two 


trees were placed short logs at equal dis¬ 
tances, which being fastened to the polaa in 
the exterior angle of the forks by ropes 
passed through the thatch, bound the ridge 
of the roof firmly together. 

The walla and doors were constructed of 
rough matting. It is evident that some tool 
mast have been need to cut the trees to the 
required length, and for this purpose a sharp¬ 
ened stone waa probably employed. Such 
stone implements nave been found imbedded 
in the earth in various parts of Japan m 
company with stone arrow-heads and clubs. 
Specimens of the ancient style of building 
may even yet bo seen in remote parts of tbe 
country, not perhaps so much in the habita¬ 
tions of the peasantry, as in sheds erected to 
serve a temporary purpose. 

The architecture of the ShintA temples is 
derived from the primeval hut, with more or 
less modification in proportion to the in¬ 
fluence of Buddhism in each particular case. 
Those of the purest style retain the thatched 
roof, others are covered with the thick shing¬ 
ling called But/ada-buJci, while others have 
tiled end even coppered roofs. The project¬ 
ing ends of the rafters (balled Chigi) have 
been somewhat lengthened, and carved mom 
or Ksba elaborately. At the new temple at 
Kudan-xaka in Tedo they are shown in tho 
proper position, projecting from the inside 
of tne shingling, but in the majority of cases 
they merely consist of two pieces of wood in 
the form of the letter X, which rest on the 
ridge of the roof like s pack-saddle on a 
home’s back, to make use of a Japanese 
writer's comparison. The logs which kept 
tbe two trees laid on the ridge in their place 
have taken the form of uhort cylindrical 
pieoes of timber tapering towards each ex¬ 
tremity, which have been compared by for¬ 
eigners to cigars. In Japanese they are 
called Kalruo-gi, from their reeemblanoe to 
the pieces of dried bonito sold under tbs 
name Kaltuo-bntXi. The two trees laid along 
the roof over the thatch are represented by a 
single beam, called ifunaotae, or 4 roof pres¬ 
sor.’ Planking has taken the place of the 
mate with which the sides of the building 
were originally closed, and the entrance is 
closed by a pair of folding, doom turning, 
not on hinges, but On wnat are, I believe, 
technically called 44 journals.” The primeval 
hnt had no flooring, but we find that the 
shrine had a wooden floor raised some feet 
above the ground, which arrangement neces¬ 
sitates a sort of balcony all round, and a 
flight of Bteps np to the entrance. Tbe 
transformation is completed in some oases 
by the addition of a quantity of ornamental 
metal-work in brass. 

All tbe buildings which form part of the 
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two templet of Is4 are constructed in t.h>« 
atyle, to disappointing in itf simplicity and 
perishable nature. I am acquainted with 
but few other similar shrines. These are the 
shrine to the gods of I si on the Nogi hill, 
and that of QtA no miya at Kamakura. None 
but those which are roofed with thatch are 
entitled to be considered as being in strict 
conformity with the principles of genuine 
ShintA shrine architecture. 

The one peculiarity which more than all 
others distinguishes the pure ShintA temples 
from thoso of the Buddhists is the absence 
of images, exposed as objects for the venera¬ 
tion of the worshipper. It has been observed 
that ShintA temples often contain a mirror 
placed in a prominent position, and this 
mirror has been supposed by foreigners to 
be their distinguishing mark ; but it is only 
to be fonnd in those which have boon under 
the influence of Buddhism. It is absent 
from all the pure ShintA temples. At the 
same time these latter nearly always contain 
some object in which the spirit of the deity 
therein enshrined is supposed to reside. The 
common name of this is mi-tamajiro, or 
* august spirit-substitute.’ Another name for 
it is kan-tani, or ‘ god’s seed.’ It is usually 
concealed behind the Cloned doors'of the actual 
shrine, within some kind of casing which 
alone is exposed to view when the doors are 
opened on the occasion of the annual festival. 

In the northwest corner of the area, be¬ 
tween the Itagaki and the Soto-tamagaki, 
stands the Qiheiden, or Hoihakuden, of a con¬ 
struction similar to that of the two Trea¬ 
suries. This building is destined to contain 
the gohei, or mifsyuro, as they are called by 
the pure Shintoist*. A gohei, when plain, 
consists of a slender wand of unpainted wood, 
from which depend two long pieces of paper, 
notched alternately on opposite aides, so that 
they assume s twisted appearance. In some 
shrines which have been long in the hands 
of the Buddhists, gilt metal has been sub¬ 
stituted for paper. The poAeti represent 
offerings of rough and fine white cloth (aralae 
and nigitae are the words used in the norite 
or addresses to the gods), and as the offerings 
were supposed to have the effect of attrac¬ 
ting the gods’ spirits to the spot, it was by 
a natural transition that they caihe in later 
times to be considered as the seats of the 
gods, and even as the gods themselves. At 
IbA, however, the gohei have retained their 
original meaning. There is bat ons gohei to 
each god worshipped at any particular shrine, 
and where three or five are seen in a row the 
fact indicates that the building is dedicated 
to the aamo number of deities. I mention 
this because it hss been stated that the three 
gohei which are often seen in one shrine have 


some oonnexion with the dogma of the 
Trinity. 

Gohei is compounded of two Chinese words 
meaning 1 august * or ' imperial' and ‘ pre¬ 
sents.’ Miti-gara is compounded of the 
honorific n»i, corresponding in meaning to 
the Chinese go, 14, a contraction of too, an 
archaic word for cloth, and fcura, a seat. 
This is the derivation given in the Wakuidcan. 
Motoori, in the Kojikiden (VoL VIII. p. 43) 
says that Aura, which he connects with 
hnrem, to give, means a present, and that 
t4 is either ‘ hand ’ or a contraction of tamu- 
k4, an offering. If t4 is hand, then the com¬ 
pound signifies that which is taken in the 
nand ana presented. The wand was origin- 
allv a branch of the sacred tree called eakaki 
(Cleyere japonica).” 


YAMATO YASHIKI. 

O F this little need be said, except that the 
name is that of the old yashiki, or daimio’s 
residence, which occupied the site previous 
to the revolution of 1866. Most of the old 
buildings have been removed, and residences 
have been built for the foreign members of 
the Survey Staff. The houses then shewn in 
tho picture, are those of Mr. Stewart to the 
extreme right; Mr. Chsetol do Boinviile, the 
two-storied house; and Mr. McVean, the 
foreign head of the department. At the foot 
of the rise, in the foreground, is one portion 
of the old yashiki, now used ss a school, pre¬ 
sided over by Mr. Hamilton. The 8urrey 
Department was originally under the direc¬ 
tion of tho Kobusho or Public Works; but it 
is now placed under the Nsimusho or Home 
Office. Its special duties are in connection 
with a general surrey of the whole empire, 
and for this purpose a large and thoroughly 
competent staff of foreigners has been en¬ 
gaged, under whom the Japanese themselves 
are showing great aptness and cleverness in 
the work. 


THE K0BU8H0, AND KOGAKUKIO. 

F ROM the Yams to yashiki, this view has 
been taken. The yashiki, only separated 
by the pnblic street from the yashiki now 
appropriated by Government to the office of 
Public Works, is as yet only sparingly en¬ 
croached on by foreign buildings; but looking 
over it, in the background is seen the most 
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important institution connected with it, the 
Kogakurio, or “Imperial College of En¬ 
gineering.” This is entirely under foreign 
management; bat internally it is moat rigidly 
governed by its Principal, Mr. Henry Dyer 
of Glaagow University. The rale# laid down 
by him, and minutely approved of and car¬ 
ried out by the Government officers, are 
based on those of European establishments of 


a similar kind. His staff of assistants were 
carefully selected in the United Kingdom for 
their special work; and the consequence is 
that tho Imperial Engineering College is 
more perfect in its arrangements, and lees 
subject to Japanese interference than any of 
the educational establishments in the coun¬ 
try. 


THE PERIOD. 

Notes or the Month rnoM Local Papers. 


T HE first week or two of November were ex¬ 
ceedingly barren of news and we have 
here little else to chronicle but the /He* in 
celebration of the Mikado's birthday, which 
have, however, been far leas imposing than on 
prsvious occasions. What the reason of this 
may be it is hard to divine ; but throughout 
Tokei far less enthusiasm in the matter of 
decorations was shown than last year, while 
the number of persons who were to be seen 
perambulating tho stroote in holiday attire 
were also fiwer than usual. Still in Tokei, 
the day was observed aS a general holiday, 
and there was a liberal supply of the nation¬ 
al banting to be seen at nearly all the house 
doors, the residence of Prince Higashi Fu- 
shimi-no-Miya sporting an enormdns copper 
coloured Bag, with the usual gold chrysan¬ 
themum. Early in the morning, some 5,000 
troops were moved to the drill ground op¬ 
posite the Oaimusho, and at V a.m , H. I. M 
the Mikado, accompanied by the Princes 
Fushimi, arrived on the ground, and were 
received by s-general salute from the soldiers, 
and a salvo of artillory, the Imnd, under the 
direction of Mr. Fenton, playing the Na¬ 
tional Anthem. The troops were then pnt 
in motion, and executed a variety of irmtnru- 
vres, eliciting loud praise from the spectators, 
and evidencing a most thorough preparation 
at tho hands of tlio Mission Militairc. A 
march past concluded the proceedings, when 
H. I. M. left the ground to receive the various 
officials, native and foreign. The diplomatic 
body expressed the congratulations usual on 
auch occasions, and were in the evening 
entertained at a lanquet at Ha ms-go-ten. 
The native officials presented themselves at 
tho Mikado's residence in unusually large 
numbers. In the evening, the streets were 
illuminated, Mitsui's bank and other pro¬ 


minent buildings being covered with lanterns 
from roof to basement. In Yokohama, the 
forts of Kanagawa fired a royal salute of 101 
guna, as did the Shinagawa fort; and the 
foreign war-vessels in Yokohama also paid 
the usual compliment to the occasion. The 
Saibanaho, Town Hall, and native public 
offices were gorgeously decorated, and there 
was a liberal display of Bags in the princi 
streets. . The Consular body, together with 
tho Officers of tho services, were entertained 
at banquet in the new Town Hall, when the 
usual congratulatory sentiments wore expres¬ 
sed. Thus the day passed away. The Herald 
affected to believe that the Mikado would 
publicly declare war before the nobles who 
had assembled at his residence; but, of 
course, nothing of the sort occurred. Sensa¬ 
tional tour$ deforce like that are reserved for 
the chroniclers oP Hanley dog fights; or, 
perhaps, the late Emperor of the French 
might have been guilty of something equally 
sensational, but Kings and Princes are wont 
to leave such matters to their Ministers. 


It is announced that an almost unlimited 
deposit of coal has been found in Yezo, the 
quality being most excellent. With mnch of 
tho ordinary coal used for household purposes 
there ib as much as -forty-five per cent waste. 
The Yt-ro coal, in an open air experiment, 
and therefore very favourable, because tend¬ 
ing to slow and thorough combustion, pro¬ 
duced only two to three per cent. If, when 
burnt in a boiler furnace, the per centago 
should be only fifteen per cent, the cool 
would be of a very excellent quality. 


The school in Tokei for teaching the use 
of telegraph instruments, of which M. Loagli- 
ran is professor, is to be enlarged for tho 
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reception of some two hundred now scholar*. 
This redden influx is canoed by the antici¬ 
pated requirements of the private telegraph 
oompaniee. Since the police otationa were 
connected by telegraph, certain of the force 
have been instructed in the nee of the instru¬ 
ment*. 


The Osaka correspondent of the Hicgo 
N*ict writes the .following concerning the 
Mint. , He says:—“ The Mint has an awful¬ 
ly deserted look about it just now. The 
cylinders of one or more of the engine* 
are out and the machinery generally is re¬ 
ceiving a thorough overhaul. After the holi¬ 
days are over, say by the 16th of next 
month, the whirr and rattle of the Mint's 
many wheels will bo resumed, and wo may 
expect that matters will go along as of old 
for the succeeding ten weeks. Bat after 
then, What shall we see P It is very gene¬ 
rally reported that the services of all the 
foreign employes, with the exception of ono 
gentlemen from each of the following de¬ 
partments ;—the Assurer's, the Chemist’s, 
and the Engineer’s, ana possibly one of the 
acoonntents, will bo dispensed with after 
January next.”—We have no need to tonch 
upon the question of the Mint again; but 
we may add to what we have already written 
that it is highly improbable the Japanese 
are sufficiently advanced to be able to con¬ 
duct the Mint without foreign assistance ; 
bat supposing they have acquired the re- 

a uisite knowledge, there is no reason why 
ley should not dispense with assistance 
which nlust add largely to tho cost of the 
establishment. We donbt not, it will soon 
be shown tbe Japanese are sufficiently alive 
to their own interests not to forfeit the 
reputation they have obtained, and although 
the Mint should be conducted entirely bv 
natives, tbe coins will be ss much apprecisted 
in tho future ss in the past. 


A meeting has been held in Yokohama with 
the object of discussing municipal affairs, 
which are in worse than the usual muddle. 
After discussion, the following resolution was 

passed : 

" That an attempt be made to get the care of the 
affaire of the Foreign Settlement put under a Board 
composed of member* choern by the community, 
with certain other ex-officio members, to wit, tbe 
Governor of Kanagawa and the Chairman of the 
Board of Consul*, or say Consul chosen by the 
Board.” 

There is no doubt something should be 
done to improve the state of affairs in Yoko¬ 
hama ; but it is to be feared that the Japanese 
will not bo likely to give up the powers they 
now exercise, especially as their reeignation 


must be accompanied by a considerable sum 
of money, in accordance with the following 
resolution, also carried by the meeting: 

" That It is ess e ntial that said Beard should have 
from the Ja p anes e Government not less than BO per 
cent, of the ground rente, with which to meet the 
municipal expenses of the Settlement; sad it is 
farther essential that such Board should have power 
to raise rates and [or] taxes, la esse of need.” 

Two of the Imperial Princesses have con¬ 
tributed $1,000 to the expenses of the Im¬ 
perial Household, in consequence of the re¬ 
duction which has been made in the Mikado’s 
private revenue. 


On Sunday the 8th inst, news arrived and 
w*s made public in Tokei that the China- 
Japanese difficulty would not result in war, 
and that peace had boon secured on the most 
favourable terms to Japan. The news wse 
known to the Government at this time, also 
to the English and German legations. The 
telegram which announced the roeult ran as 
follows: 

“ Japan demanded an indemnity of two 
million taels, but the aum was refused as ex¬ 
orbitant Oku bo consequently broke off 
negociations and announced his departure for 
the 26th October; but later the Chinese made 
an offer of 500,000 taels which wss accepted, 
Japan* undertaking to evacuate Formosa by 
the 20th December, and the indemnity to be 
paid at the same date. This treaty wss 
signed st Peking on the 31st October.' 

The news is most welcome, and from all, 
whom prejudice and ill-feeling have not blind¬ 
ed, has drawn forth the warmest euloginms of 
the Japanese Ministers, and Oknma and 
, Okubo in particular. It has been shown 
! plainly that the Japanese are capable of 
successfully carrying out great designs, and 
reflects the highest credit upon the members 
of the Government and theiradvisers. 

From the first commencement of the 
difficulty there has been followed a system 
involving at once conciliation and firmness, 
and every step taken by Obubo or Yaniga- 
I ware has been in exact accordance with the 
views and instructions of the Government 
here. Yanigaware, .when in Peking, found 
that he could not do much, and the Govern¬ 
ment therefore oommuwioncd Gen. Lo Gondro 
to treat with tho Viceroy of Fohkien, and he 
at once started for Foochow (July 22nd). 
Having reached Amoy, General Le Gcndre was 
arrested, the U. 8. Consul discreetly waiting 
till there were no Japanese war vessels in 
harbour before carrying out Consul General 
Seward's instructions, which were to arrest 
tho General if he could do so without offend¬ 
ing with tho Japanese authorities. Without 
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being allowed to speak a word in his defence, 
General Is) Gendre was sent to Shanghai, 
where, before he landed, the U- S. Marshal 
came on board, and, without alleging any 
reason, stated that the General was uncondi¬ 
tionally released. Here, orders wore received 
whiph induced tho General to proceed north- 
ward to join Oknbo, who having left Japan 
in August—affayrs in Peking being critical— 
was now at Tientsin. There the two parties 
were amalgamated, and on the tith Sept, left 
for Peking arriving there four days after¬ 
ward. Oknbo had in Tientsin purpoeely 
neglected calling upm General Li, deeming 
that it was Lis duty to make the first ad¬ 
vances. At Peking Oknbo callod on the 
officials of the Tgung-li-yamen, and the visit 
being retnrned, an interview was appointed. 
Oknbo, aooording to hiB instructions, asked 
an indemnity of 2,000,000 taels, a recognition 
of the right of Japan to send a Mission to 
aboriginal Formosa, and an undertaking that 
the Chinese would take steps to civilise and 
bring into proper subjection the aborigines. 
To this the Tsung-li-yan.on officials replied 
but with one sentenco, without argument, 
without proof, “ Formosa is ours; send away 
your troops.*’ For four interviews, held 
alternately at the Tsnng-li-yamen and at 
Okubo’s residence at the German Hotel,—no 
one being present but Okubo, Yanig&wara, 
and Tei the interpreter for the Japrtbcse, 
Prince Knng, Wen Siang and one or two 
officials for the Chinese,—this same answer 
was retnrned. At tast on tho 23rd October, 1 
Oknbo expressed himself as tired of this 
reiteration, and announced his departure for 
tho morning of the 26th. On the morning of 
the 25th Oen. -Le Gendre left Peking, expect¬ 
ing Okubo to follow next day; but, on tho 
afternoon of the 25th, Mr. Wade, H. B. M's 
Minister, called on Oknbo on behalf of the 
Chinese, to suggest another interview, alleg¬ 
ing that tho Chinese would give a reasonable 
answer. Okubo consented; and asked the 
same conditions, but reducing the indemnity 
by 1,000,000 taels. The Chinese agreed to ail 
but the indemnity, and offered 500,000 taels ; 
and Oknbo, having thus secured all lie want¬ 
ed, for the money was tho least part of the 
affair, accepted, and, having on the 1st No- 
vember signed a convention assuring these 
terms, left on the following day for Tientsin, 
where he met General Lo Gendre. Oknbo 
then left by the Aypin for Shanghai, General 
Le Gendre leaving for C'ln-foo, where he took 
ship on the Kuroila Mara, and after a passage 
of four days twenty-one hoars, remarkably 
fast by the way, reached Tokei on Wednes¬ 
day morning. With respect to the part 
played by the foreign officials who went 
to Peking their role was that of advisers, Mr. 


Pitman, acting as a secret agent for Yama- 
gata, the Minister of War, and rendering muoh 
service to the Japanese by his energetio 
efforts. There were, in all, some fifty Japan¬ 
ese in Peking; and So well had some of tnem 
used their time thst had war broken out, the 
Jnpanoso troops would have been supplied 
with most accurate maps of the whole sur¬ 
rounding country. 

Such are tho facts connected with the 
Mission, which has bedh able to accomplish 
such great results, at which every one friend¬ 
ly to Japan must feel great satisfaction. In 
conclusion, we may any that wo are now in a 
position to contradict many of the absurd tu¬ 
rnouts which have been afloat as to leaser oc¬ 
currences ; but to what purpose ? We would 
only say that so far from Gem Le Goodie's 
presence complicating affairs in Peking, as the 
China papers alleged, his advice was of the 
greatest service to Okubo, who has folly re¬ 
cognized its value. 

It is scmi-officially announced that an ar¬ 
rangement has been made by the Chinese 
Government to raise, through the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Bank, a loan of 2,000,000 taels. 
Both Mr. J. Robertson, on behalf of the O. 
B. CL, and Mr. Forbes of the H. and S. Bank, 
have made great efforts to secure the manage¬ 
ment of the loan, and the formor would seem 
to liave been unsuccessful. 

It is reported that the Japanese are leaving 
Saghalien in numbers, and that now only a 
few officers and fishers remain. The Russians 
are reported to have ordered the Japanese to 
leave the island. 

By the Vasco Gama arrived a party 
of Mexican astronomers who propose to 
observe the transit of Venus from a station 
to he selected in Tokei. It is somewhat 
strange that a country having no treaty with 
Japan should aeud a party to this country 
when ao many other fields are open, but 
we doubt not the Government, with its usual 
liberality, will accord them all required 
facilities. The Mission is composed of : 

T. D. Covarrubiaa, President of the Mission 
and Under-Secretary of Public Works 
in Mexico. 

F. Junes, assistant astronomer. 

M Ferandez, engineer. 

A. Barmen, naturalist aud photographer. 

F. li nines, reporter. 

There is a probability, say* a contemporary, 
that seven or eight of the present employ is 
of the Mint will be retained under the new 


of the Mint v 
administration 
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On Sunday, the 8th instent, in accordance 
with the announcement previously circulat¬ 
ed, the Roman Catholic Church to Saint 
Joseph, in Tsnkiji, waa solemnly consecrated 
by H. G. Mgr. Fetjtjean, Bishop of Myriofiti, 
and Apoetolic Vicar of Japan. His Lord¬ 
ship afterwards celebrated high mass pontifi¬ 
cal It, assisted by Father Vigrons, Superior 
of the Seminary at Kndan, Officiating Deacon, 
Sub-Pilu, Father Deacon, and Fathers Marin, 
Lang Lais and Brotelande. The celebration of 
the sacrament followed and brought the 
oervmony to a close. 


The boiler of a steamer, plying on Lake 
Biwa exploded on the morning of of the 1st, 
no lees tnen 23 being killed and 16 wounded 
ont of 40 passengers. The Hiojo -Voice gives 
the following particulars: 

" It appears that about 9 o’clock on the morning 
of the day above named, aa the steamer from 
Maihar a to Ota waa approaching the latter place, 
a sodden and violent explosion, of the boiler, as 
it is suppoeed, took place, aa using the destruction 
of most of those who were on board. Eight lives 
were all that were saved, although from some 
of the survivors it has been asoertainod that, at ths 
time of tbs explosion, there were about forty persons 
on board. At the time of our informant's visit 
on Monday, not a single oorpan of either passengers 
or crew, all of whom were Japanea o , had been 
recovered. A portion of the shattered bulwarks 
of the ill-starred vessel are still visible, lying in 
rather shallow water about two and a half miles 
from Ota. A number of boats have been stationed 
Tin the icinity of the eosme of the accident for ths 
protection or recovery of anything that can be got 
from the wreck. 

On the 29th alt., in Kochi Ken, a godown 
filled with powder exploded, the building 
itself being destroyed, hat no one hart. 


We shoald mention that of the 500,000 
taels indemnity to be paid by the Chinese 
Government, 100,000 taels is for the families 
of the Loo-chooans who were murdered by 
the Boatans. 


The following is the Chino-Japan treaty 
arranged by Oknbo. 

Aktioli I. 

The present enterprise of Japan is a just 
and rightful proceeding, to protect her own 
subjects, and China does not designate it as 
a wrong action. 

Axticls II. 

A sum of money shall bo givsn by China 
for relief to the nunilies of the shipwrecksd 
rJapanese] subjects that were maltreated. 
Japan has constructed roads and built 
houses, etc., in that place. China, wishing 


to have the use of these for herself, agrees 
to make payment for them. The amounts are 
determined by a special document.* 

Axticli III. 

All the official correspondence hitherto ex¬ 
changed let ween the two states shall be 
returned mutually and be annulled, to pre¬ 
vent any future misunderstanding. As to 
the savages, China engages to establish 
authority, and promises that navigators shall 
be protected from injury by them. 

* Terms of contract have been agreed upon 
in the following manner. 

With regard to the question of Formosa, 
Mr. Wade, H. B. M. s Minister, having 
spoken on the subject to the two partiee, 
they, the said commissioners of ths two na¬ 
tions, have arranged for settlement thus :— 

I, —China agrees that she shall pay ths 
sum of one hundred thousand taels for relief 
to the families of ths subjects of Japan who 
were murdered. 

II. —China wishes that after Japan shall 
have withdrawn her troops, all tne roads 
that have been repaired and all the houses 
that have been built, etc., shall be retained 
for her use; at the same time consenting 
to pay the sum of four hundred thousand 
taels by way of recompense ; and it is agreed 
that Japan shall withdraw all her troops, and 
China shall pay tbo whole amount without 
fail, by the 20th day of December, the seventh 
year of Meiji, with Japan, or on the 22nd 
day of the eleventh moon, the thirteenth year 
of Tun Chi, with China: hot, in the event 
of Japan not withdrawing her troops, China 
shall not pay tho amount. 

This settlement having been concluded, 
each party has taken one copy of the oontract 
as voucher. 

[Here follow the signature#.] 


Considerable progress is being made at the 
Glass works at Shinagawa. Mr. Walton, the 
foreign manager, who lately came from Eng¬ 
land, expresses an opinion that he will be able 
to manufacture very exoellent glass from na¬ 
tive materials, which are especially suitable. 


On Sunday last H. I. M. the Mikado re¬ 
ceived Oknma and Gen. Le Gendre at a pri¬ 
vate interview. He congratulated both gen¬ 
tlemen upon the success of the Mission to 
China, and complimented them upon their 
devotion to the Government. 


On Monday, Sir H. Parkas wsa received 
when H I. M. tendered his thanks to the 
British Minister for the intervention of Mr. 
Wade between the Chinese and Japanese. 
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The Horaish* has just purchased from the 
Government the Takasima coal-mines. They 
will be worked aa before, and the Idaho, 
which has also passed into the hands of the 
company, will be used aa a coal hulk in Yoko¬ 
hama. 


The Government has issued a notification 
to all the mar itime Ken ordering them to ex¬ 
tend to the Vittor Pitani, which is to make a 
survey of certain portions of the coast, all the 
courtesies which were extended to the U. S. 
surveying vessel, recently making the same 
voyage. 


On Monday Jaat, at abont 11.20 a m., when 
all the classes wore at work, a fire broke ont 
at the KaiBei-Gakko, which, had it not been 
for the energetic efforts of Iwo or three of the 
professors, might have destroyed the whole 
building, and, perhaps, the adjoining resid¬ 
ences. The presence of smoke first gave the 
alarm, and, as soon as it was discovered, the 
professors directed their efforts to saving the 
chemical and philosophical instruments in 
charge of the various departments. The 
French, German and English professors suc¬ 
ceeded in removing their instruments, without 
breakage ; bat the scholars and some police¬ 
men made sad havoc in the store-room. 
Boxes of tubes and retorts were thrown out, 
and of course smashed, and tbo lost in this 
direction will be great. In removing the 
bonks the Btndents did considerable damage 
also, by throwingchairs, Ac. from the upper 
floor verandah. While this was going on, a 
number of band pumps were brought into 
service; but tbo fire having broken out in the 
roof at the north wing, the engine* were of 
no service. Had this state of affairs con¬ 
tinued, the whole building would have been 
burnt; bat Mr. E. W. Clarke, Professor of 
Chemistry, ascended the garret between tho 
ceiling and the roof, and vigorously fought 
the advancing flames with an ?.rtincteur, while 
the Japanese firemen stripped the tiles from 
above, and cut sway the ridge-boam, which 
was all in flames. Several tines, Mr. Clarke 
was obliged to partially retreat ; but, with 
the aid ol the firemen, who cut off tho flames 
from proceeding along the north wing, he 
succeeded in preventing the spread of the fire 
southwards. Nor in this respect, must the 
efforts be forgotten of Mr. Smith, Professor 
of Engineering, and Mr. H. Poate, of the Go- 
Gakko, who ascended the roof, and, by their 
‘exertions, aided much, both personally and in 
directing the efforts of the coolies. Mr. Hata- 
keyama, Director of the Kaisei-Gakko, and 
Mr. Hida, Director of the Go-Gakko, together 
with the officials of both schools, exerted 
themselves vigorously to stay the fire. As 


soon aa ths flames were extinguished, and 
the rafters cool, gangs of carpenters sad 
labourers were aet to work, and without ceas¬ 
ing night ?r day, soon restored the building 
to its normal condition ; the classes not being 
neglected for' a single day. 

The eubocriptiou towards rebuilding the 
palace now amounts to 260,000 rios. 

Tho following is the Tokei Police calendar 
for the month of October, 


5 persona stripped in the street. 

8 

II 

accidentally wounded. 

27 

It 

fallen ill in the streets. 

4 

19 

murdered. 

1 

It 

" suicided.” 

11 

19 

hanged. 

23 

N 

drowned. 

2 

44* 

died in tho streets. 

1185 houses pillaged by thieves. 

4 

44 

wilfully burnt. 

7 

41 

accidentally burnt. 

3802 

yen 

stolen. 

2 koku 

rice stolen. 


2060 articles of clothing stolen. 
4630 sundries stolen. 


209 thieves arrested. 

80 children lost. 

6 children found. 

33 animals accidentally killed. 


On the 19th inst., M. Boissonade was 
received bv the Mikado on the oooasion of 
his return from Peking, whither he had been 
os adviser to Oknbo. 


On tbo 19th Oct. a meeting of the foreign 
Ministers was held at Yokohama to take 
into consideration the proposals of tbs 
Jitpaneac Government for regulating the 
issue of shooting licenses. These proposals 
are of a most satisfactory character, and 
include a close time from March 15th to 
Sept. 15th. Nothing, however, is said con¬ 
cerning tho trapping and snaring of game. 


The Mexican astronomers are credited by 
public report with two missions. The one 
to obeorve the transit of Venus, and the 
other to prepare the way for a treaty be¬ 
tween Japan and Mexico, if, indeed, they 
have not power themselves to complete any 
diplomatic arrangement. 


Those who have an oypncSuaifry of know¬ 
ing, report that, considering tbs rntsrmp. 
tiona caused by stele duties, H L M. the 
Mikado is making very satisfactory p ro gress 
in German, bis teacher being a Japanese. 
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The following notification ha* boon issued 

S tho Government with reference to the 
en of pecuinary assistance made by the 
people of this country to the Government, in 
case of war with China. 

“ The Government having sent Okubo as 
Plenipotentiary to Peking in refcrenco to 
the Formosan difficulty, fully appreciates the 
enthusiasm shown by the Japanese people 
for the rightful cause maintained by the 
Government, and also the patriotism ex¬ 
hibited by the people in hastening to offer 
to the Governments portion of their savings 
or incomes, in order to assist in defraying 
the expenses which would have been in¬ 
curred in the case of war with China. Hav¬ 
ing acknowledged that Japan had a just 
cause, China haa aaked for peace, and has 
consented to pay an indemnity to Japan. 
Consequently the Government has not re¬ 
quired to make any Buch extraordinary ex¬ 
penses, and refuses the offers made by the 
peoplo.' H M. The Emperor thanks the 
people for the patriotic sentiments displayed 
by them in this crisis." 

Additional proof of the fact that tho 
Japanese did not seek the intervention of Mr. 
Wade is afforded by a letter from M. Bois- 
sonade, published in the Echo du Jajxm. 
That gentlemen writes to the effect that 
Okubo did not docide to accept the friend¬ 
ly offices of Mr. Wado till the morning 
of the 29th October, and they were offer¬ 
ed on the afternoon of the 25th. M. Bois- 
sonade's evidence, as coming from one in¬ 
timately acquainted with the facts, is con¬ 
clusive. 

The failure of a native bank, UBunllr 
known as Ohno's Bank, is announced. 
Various reasons arc given ; but there is little 
doubt that indiscriminate and reckless trad¬ 
ing brought about the unfortunate result. 
The bank issued no notes, and therefore 
the failure attaches no loss to the public. 

M.' Janssen and the French astronomical 
party who propose observing the transit of 
Venus, have paid a visit Kobe, but have 
seemingly found that location somewhat un¬ 
satisfactory ; for the principal portion of tho 
party have left for Nagasaki. If. howevor, 
they do not obtain there a suitable place they 
will return to Kobe. Tho Hioyo News re¬ 
marks that, as the French party have a double 
set of instruments, they might form two 
stations, and place one at Nagasaki and the 
other at Kobe, a telegraph line being placed 
at the service of tho observers in order to 
maintain constant communication. 


After being postponed in order to suit 
the convenience of those who had to make 
np a mail for the Great Republic, the Yoko¬ 
hama Rifle Association held its annual meet¬ 
ing on Tuesday and Wednesday last. The 
great feature was the repeated victories 
of Capt. Murata, a musketry instructor 
in tho Japanese army. He is now one of 
tho bcBt shots in Japan, and always takes 
a high position at the meetings. 

Tne following is the score. 

First Dat—Tuesdat, November 24. 

Ix)NO Range Co?.—F irst Prise, Cup, value 
$25 ; Second Prise, $10. 7 Shota, at 800 

yards. Entrance $2. Any, Rifle. 

Total. 

Dr. Dalliston ,..0 0 0 0 3 23 8 

A Virmnti . 0304380 13 

Capt. Murata ... 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 8 

F. Townie/. 88-30048 16 

J.L. O. Eyton... 0 0 Ogaveup — — — 

A. Barnard. 3200008 8 

Capt. Hill ...... 824334 4 23 

Range Sweepstaxes. —First Prise, Two- 
thirds Entrance Fees ; Second Priee, One- 
third ditto. 7 Shots, at 400 yards. Whinner 
of Long Range Cup to give 4 points. En¬ 
trance, $2. Any Rifle. 


Dr. Dalliwton ... 8 3 2 2 2 0 3 

-Tamo. . 8 4 4 4 4 4 8 

Capt. Murata ... 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 

Furre-Brondt... 2 0 8 8 3 0 8 

A. Vivanti . 4 4 4 4 4 2 0 

J. L. O Eyton... 4 3 4 4 4 3 3 


C. Harriuian ... 0 3 2 2 4 retired. 

O. C. Wood...... 8 3 3 2 2 0 retired. 

F. Townley. 3843444 25 


r. iownlev 
A Barnard 
A, Major ... 


8 8 3 4 8 3 4 

8 8 2 8 4 8 8 


K. Jaqueuiot ...0 0 0 0 retired. 

Capt. A. Hill ... 4 8 4 3 4 8 8 24 

W. Bander . 8223238 IS 

Kita Gata Cup.—F irst Prixe, Cup, value 
$25; Second Prise, Swiss Martini Rifle. 7 
Shots, at 200 yards. Entrance, $2. Any 


J H. Smith. 4 2 8 2 2 0 8 

H. J. H. Tripp 3 3 2 2 8 8 2 


H. J. H. Tripp 3 
Fiivre-Branlt... 8 

Dr. Sorfca. 0 

Alexandre . S 

F. Town ley. S 

A. Major. 0 


8 8 3 8 2 3 3 
0 2 8 8 2 4 2 
2 2 2 2 0 2 2 
8 2 2 4 2 2 4 
0 0 8 8 2 2 2 


—Tam*. 3 3 4 2 2 8 8 

Capt. Murata ... 3 3 8 8 4 8 2 

J. I.. O. Eyton... 8 3 3 8 3 8 2 

A Barnard . 2 2 2 2 3 3 2 


W. Bander 
F. Vivanti 


2 3 2 2 2 3 3 

2 3 2 4 3 3 8 


Capt. A Hill ... 2 3 3 4 4 3 3 22 

B. JaqueoMt ... 0 0 3 0 retired. 

Second Day.—Wedxesdat, November 25. 
Association Cup.—F irst Prise, Cup, value 
$35 ; Second Prise, $10. Open only to Mcm- 
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berb of the Association. 400 and 500 yardsv 
5 Shots at eachrange. Entrance, $2. An; 
Rifle. 

500 ta*J>s. 


A. Barnard .. 8 4 8 

Hill. 8 8 8 

Major . 4 8 0 

DaUiston . 4 4 4 

Townley.. 8 4 4 

Eyton. 4 4 8 

ViTuti .. 4 4 4 

Murata .. 4 8 4 

Smith,.,. 0 0 0 

Capt. Parris. 0 8 0 

400 T4JUW. 


8 

0 0 

4 
8 

8 0 
8 

8 

0 0 

0 8 


Total. 

17 
16 

7 

19 

16 

14 

18 
18 

0 

6 


A Barnard ... 4 

Capt Hill. % 

A. Major . 8 

Dr. Dallistoa 
F. Townley 


4 
8 
8 

Vivanti . 4 


M a rata .. 

Smith. 

Capt Purvis... 


4 8 
4 8 
0 0 
4 4 
4 8 
8 4 
4 8 
4 4 
8 0 
8 0 


Total. 

16 

17 

6 

19 

16 

14 

19 

80 

8 

8 


Grand 

Total. 

83 

88 

IS 

88 

88 

28 

87 

88 
8 

14 


Tia. 


Murata.. 4 4 4 | Dr. Daliston 4 4 8 

Homoeo Cur. — First Pries, Cup, value $25; 
Second Prize, $10. 7 Shots, at 300 yards. 

Any position. Winners excluded. Entrance, 
$2. Breech-loading Rifles only. 


Private Counter 0 8 0 8 8 
A. Major . 8 8 8 8 8 

Private Cully... 8 8 4 
R I Saunders 8 8 
A. Barnard ...... 0 8 

J. H. Smith. 8 0 

Alexandre . 8 2 

Eyton . 8 3 

A- Vivanti ...... 0 8 

Tripp . 8 8 

Capt Purvis ... 8 0 
Leahy, "Thalia," 8 8 
A- Huntington 2 0 
Q. C. Wood. 0 8 


0 8 
8 8 8 
8 2 2 
2 2 8 
8 0 0 
8 8 8 


2 3 8 

0 0 0 0 0 

0 8 8 0 0 

8 8 3 0 0 

0 8 2 2 2 


Total. 

11 

14 

18 

17 

14 

12 

10 

17 

16 

17 

8 

10 

11 

10 


Tixs roa BscoHn Paris 

Tripp. 2 3 8 1 Saunders... 8 8 8 

Eyton. 8 8 4 | 

Fu/rrm Cup.— First Prize, Cop, value 
$25; Second prize, $10, 7 Shots, at 500 

yards. Winners of events 1 or 2, to give 4 
points, winner of both 1 snd to give 6 points. 
Entrance, $2; Any Rifle. 


A. Barnard. 

8 

4 

8 

4 

a 

8 

8 

Total. 

23 

Taeae . 

8 

8 

8 

4 

4 

4 

4 

26 

¥. Townley_ 

3 

4 

8 

4 

4 

4 

0 

21 

Dr. Dslliston . 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

8 

26 

Capt. Hill. 

4 

2 

2 

4 

4 

8 

8 

28 

Capt. Murata .. 

1 

•i. 

4 

1 

8 

4 

8 

22 

H. J. H. Tripp 

8 

8 

2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

11 

Eaton . 

2 

4 

4 

8 

4 

0 

8 

20 

Alexandra . 

8 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

7 

A. Viranti . 

8 

3 

8 

a 

4 

8 

8 

22 


Sans Msoai or tbs Nxtkhul Situ As¬ 
sociation. —Open only to Civilian Members of 
the Association. 600, 500, and 200 yards. 
Five shots at each range. Entrance free. 
Any rifle. 


200 TAADS. 


Tripp. 

Eyton. 

Vivanti . 

Townlev. 

Barnard. 

Major. 

Purvis ..... 
Dalliston .. 
A J. Smith 


8 8 8 2 8 

8 8 3 6 8 

8 8 4 8 4 

8 8 4 8 8 

0 0 2 8 8 

8 2 8 8 8 

8 8 8 8 8 

0 2 2 8 6 


500 TAXDS. 


Tripp. 

Eyton. 

Vivanti . 

Townlev. 

Bernard. 

Major. 

Purvis . 

Dalliston .. 
A. J. Smith 


4 8 4 4 4 
8 8 4 8 4 


Total. 

16 

14 

14 

16 

16 

7 

18 

11 

9 


Total. 


4 8 
8 8 
0 8 
0 0 
a s 

... 0 0 

600 TAXD8. 


> a 

4 4 
8 8 
4 8 
8 8 

0 0 


Tripp. 0 

Eyton. 4 

Vivanti ......... 8 

Townlev. 8 

Barnard.... 4 

Major. 8 

Purris . 4 

Dalliston . 4 


Total. 

7 
18 
16 

10 

16 

6 

8 

17 


Grand 

Total. 

41 

48 

46 

46 

46 

21 

87 


A. J. Smith ... retired. 

Cohsolatjoit.—P rize, $20. Open to all who 
have shot at this meeting, and not taken a 
prize. 5 shots, at 200yards. Any rifle. 

Total 

A. Major _ 

Capt. Purvis... 

Alexandre...... 

Dr. Sarks . 

J. H. Smith ... 

A. Bernard ... 

R I* Saundors 

Harriman ... 

Trir 


O.C. Wood . 

Vivanti . 

Private F. Counter 


4 2 
8 0 
8 8 
0 0 
8 8 
2 2 
2 8 

5 2 
2 2 
2 2 
2 2 
8 8 


H. M. 8. gun-boat Frolic, while an route 
from Nagasaki to Shanghai, wicked op two 
Japanese fishermen, who had Wen blown to 
sea in a gale They were placed in the care 
of the Japanese Consulate at Shanghai. 


Paurrmn sad Published for the Proprietor at the 
oflee of the Nis al km BKm 9 Gmia, Shicho- 
me, TokaL 
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A8AGA0 IflUU. 


ThK 3TOKT OP KoMAZAWA JlBOZiV EMO.V AMD 
MlCKi. 


Translated from the Japanese. 

the period of Oyei (A. D. 1363), there 
flourished Komazawa Jirozayemon Harno, 
formerly known as Asojiro, whoso father 
was a retainer of Otogawa, a chieftain in 
Higo province, who conferred upon him an 
estate of the annual value of 430 Koku. 

Asojiro was born a vassal of Otogawa, who 
favoured him very much on account of hia 
great aptness in study and his growing 
ability. Prom this circumstance, he was 
envied by all his fellows, who made his life 
so wretched, that at length he was obliged 
to throw up his allegiance to Otogawa, leave 
his native provinoe, and betake himself to 
his uncle Komazawa Riosai who rcsidod in 
the province of Bisen. He was furnished by 
his father with a letter of introduction to his 
uncle, and happily, tho latter being himself 
a man of learning and possessed of many 
valuable books, Asojiro remained with him 
five years benefiting by his instruction and 
advice. It was a happy time for both uncle 


and nephew; for such was the intelligence 
shewn by Asojiro, and the extraordinary 
quickness of his parts and his avidity and 
profundity in the attainment of knowledge, 
that his uncle hoped to make him his heir. 

On completing bis fifteenth year, Asojiro 
began to foci himself capable and worthy of 
obtaining and fulfilling responsible duties, 
which should give him an opportunity of 
turning hiB abilities to somo profit. He 
therefore begged Iiis uncle to allow him to 
go to Kioto the metropolis, or Kamakura, at 
that time the residence of Ashikaga Shogun, 
in order that he might posh his fortune. 
His uncle was full of regret at his request— 
not only on account of the affection with 
which he regarded him, but also because he 
had hoped that by espousing his daughter, 
Asojiro would become his son-in-law. 

Ambition once having seized upon Asojiro, 
he found it irksome to remain in the com¬ 
parative retirement of his uncle's home. He 
longed to assert his manhood and his free¬ 
dom, and to work out his own fortune. Im¬ 
patient then of restraint ho wrote an affec¬ 
tionate letter to his kind relative, and pri¬ 
vately left the house, determining to find his 
way as beet he could, to Kioto. 
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His journey to the Imperial city wm un¬ 
eventful ; but on his arrival there, he found 
hie purse wm empty. At his wit's end what 
to do, or how to obtain food and lodging, 
he had the good fortune to fall in with a 
man whose acquaintance he had formerly 
made in hia own country, and whoae pro¬ 
fession was that of a quack-doctor. This 
tnan, Tachibana Keian by name, put him in 
the way of raising enough money to supply 
his present needs, by selling his clothes ; and 
by his advice too he opened a school in 
Kioto, where he soon had so many pnpils 
that all fear for the fnture was dissipated. 
It wm quickly recognised that he wm a 
teacher of no ordinary ability, and that hia 
manner of imparting instruction wm equal¬ 
led by few in the city. And so he employed 
himself until he wm twenty one yea/s of 

Near Kioto is a place called Uji, which, in 
the Summer scMon, wm a fashionable re¬ 
sort, both on account of the natural beau¬ 
ties of the landscape, and particularly be¬ 
cause of the Mtonishing numbers of fireflies 
(golden-flies) which were to be seen of an 
evening, and which had long mode the dis¬ 
trict famous. Asojiro, one evening, in com¬ 
pany with two of his favourite scholars, 
visited this lovely spot; and m they wander¬ 
ed along tho bank of a stream, they observed 
a boat mooVod under some willows, from 
whence the sweet sound of a woman's voice 
wm wafted to them ; and the song was re¬ 
cognized by Asojiro m one by the poet 
Shiramu, and which very few persons in tho 
whole empire could sing. 

Charmed ky the sweetness of the voice and 
the beauty of the melody, Asojiro and his 
companions hired a small boat, ao that they 
might approach nearer to that whence the 
music came. They now saw through one of 
the bamboo blinds which had been partially 
raised to admit the breeze, that the first boat 
wm occupied only by women, one of whom 
appeared to be an elderly high class lady. 
At her side a young lady, evidently her 
daughter, wm seated, and they were Attended 
by several maid servants. 

As they looked out to admire the view, 
the young lady's head dress wm blown into 
the water. Asojiro in an instant picked it j 


up, and handed it to one of the handmaidens. 
The lady bent forward bo thank him, and in¬ 
vited him and his companions to enter their 
boat to take a cup of sak6 and receive their 
thanks. As, however, Asojiro was prudent 
and well disposed, he at first declined the in- 
vitatibii, considering it unseemly for a young 
fellow to intrude among females. The two 
scholars, however, had no such nice notions, 
and desirous of enjoying the society of the 
pretty occupants of the boat, entered without 
requiring much pressing. Asojiro, therefore, 
much against his better judgment, also en¬ 
tered ; and room was made for him to seat 
himself beside the young lady. 

Love at first sight took possession of both 
of them. Asojiro, in hik heart, declared that 
ahe wm the loveliest lass hia eyes had ever 
beheld; and ahe in like manner felt that 
earth wm thenceforth a mere prison unless 
she could enjoy it with him as his wife. The 
mother, also, experienced a* similar thought 
on her daughter’s behalf, and inwardly hoped 
they would become better acquainted and 
ultimately united. 

Sak6 wm offered to the visitors, and con¬ 
versation of a most exhilarating kind com¬ 
menced. After a while Asojiro alluded to 
the music by which they had had been just 
attracted, remarking on the akil) of the singer 
in performing the difficult minstrelsy of Shi¬ 
ramu. He asked the young lady whether 
she wm acquainted with the song “ Kiku-no- 
shi-horido. The mother replied proudly that 
her daughter knew it well, and should sing 
it; but the young girl, her hoart fluttering 
with all the gentle emotions of first love, wm 
bo ovo.'come with shyness that ahe could not 
obey, and with ‘perfect good taste Asojiro 
forebore from pressing his request. 

Miuki, for such wm the young lady’s 
name, now secretly Mked her servant to get 
Asojiro to writo a poem on her fan. He, 
perceiving that his passion wm returned, 
eagerly complied, composing a sentimental 
ode'upon the music of the samisen. 

All this time they knew not each other’s 
names, and they could not make any advances 
to each other; for it is bad manners, accord¬ 
ing to the custom of the country, for young 
men sod maidens to apeak to each other of 
matrimony; such affairs being arranged by a 
go-between. 
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The evening wee very bright and peaceful, 
and the fire-flies lit up the darkness—bat 
the brigheet evening mast come to an end. 
The happy momenta aped, and it «m time 
to part. Aa the jonng men were taking 
their leave, ono of the servants, by her mis 
tress' wish, asked one of the young students 
to write for her the name of his teacher— 
and he wrote ‘ Miyagi Aaojiro.' She then 
told him that the ladies in the boat were 
the family of Akizuki Yuminosuke, originally 
a high officer belonging to Pnnco Murota, 
possessing an cstato of 2,500 kokus, and 
equally eminent as a soldier and a scho-lar. 
At this time ho was living at Kami Okazaki- 
mura, a village in the suburbs of Kioto. 
The elder lady was his wife, the younger 
their daughter, and the reBt were servants. 

To make my readers better understand, I 
will briefly tell how it happened that Yurni- 
nos'ke ceased to be a retainer of Murota. 

There was an inferior retainer of the prince, 
named Ashigara Denso, whose sister, O Kan, 
was a very charming young maiden. When 
she reached the age of sixteen, two lovers 
aspired to her hand. Ono was Hanazono 
Sanjiro, a near attendant on tho prince ; the 
other, one of the prince’s pages- As a na¬ 
tural consequence these two young men were 
filled with jealousy, of each other; and, as 
both bad many partisans, a great disturbance 
in tho house of Murota soomod inevitable. 
Unfortunately the old prince died, leaving a 
successor in his son only fourteen years of 
age, who was under the tutelage of his mo¬ 
ther, a Shikoin princess. This lady knew 
tho valuo of a good guardian for her son's 
early years, and selected Akizuki Yuminos’ke 
for the dnty. He first set himself to remove 
the unpleasantness caused in the family 
through the jealousy of the two young officers. 
He talked to them both calmly, and succeeded 
in reconciling them. 

The brother of O Kan, Ashigara Dciuo, 
unjustly indignant with his sister aa the 
cause of the trouble that had existed, cut off 
all her hair, and sent her to a nunnery at tho 
foot of Mount Mikaaa. 

When the new prince was eighteen years 
of age. he went out hunting one day in the 
vicinity of the mountain. A sudden storm 
pAinw on, and ho found himself compelled to 


seek she] ter in the nearest dwelling, which hap¬ 
pened to be the very nunnery to which O Kan 
had retired. Struck with the pretty face of 
the young recluse and with her artless in¬ 
nocence, he ordered her to be brought back 
to his yashiki, and that her hair shonld be 
allowed to grow. Her influence over the 
young prince whs soon so great, that she 
easily obtained her brother Denso's promo¬ 
tion. This mean fellow, armed with a new 
authority, and full of bis self-importance, 
managed to yet his own creatures into office 
in his lord's .household, and to displace the 
old and tried officers. The prince, enamoured 
of O Kan and encouraged by Denzo, was 
led into all kinds of excesses ; and even the 
remonstrances of his wise and affectionate 
mother ceased to be of any avail. 

Among the prince's retainers was one 
MasA Kiudaya, who, although not of inferior 
descent like Denzo, was a bad-hearted man. 
Denzo and he, being much alike in disposi¬ 
tion, bocame great friends. MasA had a son, 
Kinnojo, far whom he expressed himself to 
Denso as desirous of securing a pretty wife. 
Denzo at once directed bis attention to Miu- 
ki, the daughter of Akizuki, aa the prettiest 
girl he knew : and offered himself as the go- 
between. Such was this Dense's presumption. 

Ho lost no time in going to Akisuki’s 
house, and made bis proposal without hesita¬ 
tion. But, with equal promptitude, Aki¬ 
zuki, well knowing Kinnojo's character, re¬ 
fused his assent. And Denso, mortified at 
his failure, and at the contempt thus exhibit¬ 
ed for bis newly acquired rank in the house¬ 
hold, appealed passionately to tho foolish 
prince, to exert his authority, and compel 
Akizuki to consent to the marriage. O Kan 
added her entreaties, and the enraptured 
young chieftain gave tho order as desired; 
But he had not oountod on Akizuki'* noble 
character. This truo man perceived that as 
things were, the service of such an infatnat- 
ed master was nothing mare nor less than 
the service of Donzo; and ho reaolvod to 
throw np his allegiance. 

Yet he did not like at once openly tp dis¬ 
obey his prince's command, and at first he 
seemed to yield. But on leaving his lord’s 
residence, he wrote a letter which he gave 
in charge of an officer of high rank, stating 
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th#* «* hs oo old do longer do his duty do- 
p*pt*i>lj to hi# master, he should resign hie 
offioe and rot urn his estate. 

Be pban set pvt tyr Kioto, taking .with 
■him his *Me fundiy. 

Whew the fripee heard af hie departure, 
Jpww mad Wish nee sod vexation. He 
4irdend so l di e r s to be sent in pursuit, and to 
jOTStf [them .all bach; hot the princess, his 
mother, co n si d e rin g all the laithfpl service 

pf d'tisuhi. prevented (he soldiers setting 
feeih. and so it happened that Akixuki arrived 
at Kioto safely ; apd, accepting service with 
another prince, wee now residing at Kami 
Okasakwnpr%. 

When these events occurred, Miuki wss 
fifteen yean of sge. 'She was nou'weventeeti, 
and lovelier than ever. It was time too that 
her parents should look about them for a 
f u l fil l husband, had a friend visiting him 
on# day, happened to speak of the learning 
and high character of the young teacher Mi- 
y»gi Asojtro, xxying that hie person was as 
beautiful ae his mind ; in fact that hs was a 
very excellent match fer Miuki. 

Akixnki listened, and ae his friend warmed 
with his description, he felt himself strongly 
imps lied towards the subject of such eulogies, 
and determined to ascertain the truth oon- 
paroipg him. Whilst the matter was upper¬ 
most ii) hi# mind, and hs wss considering 
hpw he should set about his enquiries, Tachi- 
bana Keian, the quack doctor, visited him, 
Offering to tell his fortune, or to manage any 
important private business, or to cure any 
sickneae er disease. Entering freely into 
ppnversation with thr extraordinary being 
whs seemed to know everything and every- 
it was not difficult to oome round to 
the aobjpct of Asojiro. At ones the quack 
prinked UP his ear*. At once he divined 
wh»t wg# i* thf mind of Akixuki. He, 
therefore, determined that his friend should 
not suffsr for want of a minstrel to sing his 
praisfa. He told AkUnki of bis having 
originally known Asojiro in his own country, 
and that when he came to Kioto, it was hy 
hie, Tachibana’e, advice that he had opened 
a school. He added that bis advice was 
given conscientiously from bis appreciation 
of Asoiiro’s learning, w&ich, without doubt, 
entitled him to a vrry high rank among the 
teacher* of Japan. 


Thus did Tachibana pepr fiwth has -elo¬ 
quence on the merits of his finwad t anfl Ab»- 
xoki became more sad rn ooo a tsi ie es ffafi- 
ing his aognawtunoe. 

“ The great competition in poetry tekeo 
place on the 15th day of this month,“ be iw 
marked : “ Con Id not Aaojiro be iadnood fc> 
attend and compete P ” 

“ He certainly should replied Tachibana. 
“I will convey to him. your suggestion,and 
persuade him to do so.” 

Miuki, on hearing what had pasted was 
beside herself with delight; fur she eooog- 
nised that the man her father was so eager 
to - see, was the very idol of her heart. Her 
mother rejoiced equally with herself; bat 
neither spoke to the father m te their pre¬ 
vious introduction to Asojiro. 

The ^pointed day for the competition of 
the poets arrived. Akixuki had looked for¬ 
ward to it with some impatience, ao desirous 
wss he of meeting Miyagi Aeejiro. After 
waiting for some time at the place of as¬ 
sembly in anticipation of bis arrival, he saw 
Tachibana enter, but unaccompanied and 
looking somewhat low-spirited. Ad moping 
towards him and greeting him politely, he 
asked : “ Does not Asojiro compete P ” 

“ Yes,, indeed he does, " wss the reply ; 
“ but he wss yssterdsy seised with a violent 
fever, and he is unable to rise from bis bed. 
He hss, however, entrusted his poem to me, 
and here I present it to you. f pray you, 
soo that be suffers not through his illness." 

Akixuki took the roll Unfolding it, be 
read its content* over and over again. 

“ This is truly no ordinary mind,” he said : 
14 This Surpasses all that has yet appeared.” 
And he passed with it into the hall; but, 
not before he had expressed to Tachibana. 
his great disappointment at the abaenoe o 
Asojiro, and his regret at the cause. 

On reporting the circumstance to his wife 
and daughter on his return home, Miuki 
with difficulty concealed the effect the intel¬ 
ligence had upon her; for, although she 
would not herself hare seen her lover, she 
had hoped that her father would have met 
him, and she felt sure that, with all the pre¬ 
disposition in his favour which Akixuki did 
not attempt to oonoeal, the interview would 
lead to an almost immediate realisation of 
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her most ardent hope*. 8he felt eick with 
disappointment; and was not in any wise 
relieved when Tachibana reported the next 
day, that Miyagi Aaojiro was now quite un¬ 
able to walk, and that it wonld be several 
days before he coaid rise from his bed. 

Akisuki, of coarse, knew nothing of the 
state of hia daughter's feelings, and attribut¬ 
ing her sickness to ordinary causes, gave 
little heed to it. But believing that it would 
interest Miyagi to read the competing poems, 
be obtained copies of them, and sent them by 
Tachibana for his perusal. 

Miyagi heard her father and Tachibana 
speaking on the subject; and, with a quick- 
ness of thought and execution worthy of her 
affectionate heart, she ran to her chamber, 
and shortly after, when Tachibana was leav¬ 
ing, sho followed him and placed in his hand 
another roll, saying, ** Here is yet another 
poem which my father omitted to give you. 
Please deliver it with the others." And 
Tachibana took it and delivered it without 
suspicion. It was a poem calculated to 
please him more than all the others put to¬ 
gether ; for it was the simple story of her 
deep, imperishable lovo for him. 

Now it happend that there came to Kioto 
at this very time, one Ynsen, the son of 
Ogino Yuan, of tho pro vine® of Bisen. Yu- 
sen was a heedless, if not a witless, young 
fellow, of whom little, either bad or good, 
could be said. On one of Tachibana's jour¬ 
neys in this part of the country, he had borrow¬ 
ed of Ynsen twenty rios; and as yet had 
done nothing towards repaying it 

This Yuxen whilst passing Kiyomitu Kn- 
wannon-sama temple in one of his early walks, 
saw Miuki approach for prayer. With the 
utmost modesty she passed him without 
so much as seeing him; but he was smitten 
with her beauty, and asked an old woman 
who had bent to her, who she was. On hear¬ 
ing that she was the daughter of Akisuki 
Yuminoe’ke, bis spirit fell, for ho know that 
there was a broad line betwoon the daughter 
of such a man and tho son of a provincial 
apothecary. He brooded over the sweet 
young creature, who had passed like a me¬ 
teor before his dassled eyes, and became me¬ 
lancholy and dejected. At length he be¬ 
thought himself, and determined to invoke 


celestial aid to procure for him the fulfilment 
of his wishes- It is an old custom in Japan 
to practise some austerity, or perform some 
difficult or distasteful feat, in order to merit 
the favour of the gods. He, therefore, daily 
presented himself before Kiyomixu Kuwanon 
sama, and refrained from salt for seven days ; 
and, as it seemed, in answer to his prayer, 
on that very seventh day, as he left the 
temple, he fell in with Tachibana, who, re¬ 
membering his debt, would gladly have 
avoided him, but found it impossible. 

Yusen was thinking of his inamorata alone; 
and was in no mood to remind Tachibana of 
the money. But as they walked, the wily 
old quack flattered and cajoled him, so that 
Yuxen invited him to his house to take some 
food and sak6. The artless youth told all 
his trouble, and asked Tachibana to assist 
him in obtaining an introduction, by souse 
stratagem, into the house of Akisuki. Tachi¬ 
bana frankly related the affair of Miyagi 
Asogiro; but Yusen declared that if he did 
not get the maid for his wife, he must die. 

" Fortunately," said he, “ Akisuki does not 
_yet know Aaojiro by sight. Well, I will im¬ 
personate him, and you shall introduce me 
in his name. Thus all trouble is removed; 
and I will pay you well." And he placed in 
the hands of Tachibana thirty rios in ad¬ 
vance. 

Tachibana not only felt displeasure at 
being called upon to act in this deoeitful 
manner, but was quite convinced in his own 
mind that the plan would fail of suooess. 
Still, the money in hand, the cancelling of 
the old debt, and the farther payment in 
prospect, lulled his oonscienoc, and he agreed 
to watch for a favourable opportunity. 

From this time Yusen attired himself as a 
samonrai; and one day called at Tachibana’s 
house to accompany him to the reoidenoe of 
Akisuki. As they were on their way they 
> met Akisuki, who stopped and asked after 
Miyagi. The young man, perceiving that it 
was the very person to whose house they 
were going, bowed profoundly to him, and 
said, “I am Miyagi Asojiro, and was, with 
my friend t Tacbibana Keian, about to visit 
you, to thank you for your kindness to me 
during my sickness." 

But he had overreached himself, and at 
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the game time upset the dearest hops* of 
Aeojiro, in these few words. 

Akisuki did not suspect that he was not 
the person he represented himself to be; bat 
he saw at onoe that he was an ignorant fel¬ 
low. All his hopes in his daughter's behalf 
were dashed to the ground, and he felt that 
he had been altogether deceived respecting 
Aeojiro, both by his friend and by Tachibana. 

Tnsen, eager to obtain his good will that 
he might press his suit, invited Akisuki into 
the hotel of “ Nakamura and here he com¬ 
menced to flatter him in such a maimer that 
Akisuki, feigning sickness, left the bouse in 
disgust. 

Akisuki hastened homo, and bursting with 
disappointment, told his wife, Misaho, that 
,he had seen Miyagi; that he was a low, cun¬ 
ning fellow, and that Tachibana was a de¬ 
signing rascal, who, it was his strict command, 
should never more be admitted into his pre¬ 
sence. Misaho oonld not understand this 
outburst of rago, for having met Aeojiro at 
Uji, she knew him to be quite undeserving 
of such epithets as were now heaped upon 
him ; and she felt very uneasy and dissatis¬ 
fied at the turn things had taken. 

It was not long before Tachibana went to 
the house to beg Akisuki’s pardon, and re¬ 
veal the exact truth; but it was useless. He 
oould not obtain a hearing nor even an inter¬ 
view. 

Miyagi also, when he really did recover 
from his illness, went to pay his respects and 
acknowledge the civilities of Akisuki; but 
the latter overhearing him announce himself 
to the servant in the hall, called out angrily 
to drive him from the door. 

Innocent of offenoe, and entirely ignorant 
of the trick Tnsen had played, Miyagi oonld 
not imagine the cause of snch treatment; and 
he left the house, burning with shame and 
indignation. 

Things were in this state, and there seem¬ 
ed to be an end to all the hopes of Miuki and 
Aeojiro, when the latter received a letter 
from home, telling him of the dangerous ill¬ 
ness of his grandmother, and requesting him 
to oome to her without delay. In compli- | 
ance with her request he left Kioto, and ar¬ 
rived jnst in time to receive her dying words. 

Ho now remained at home n fall year and 
a half; at the en<j of which time he set ont 


on his return to Kioto, taking ship at the 
port of Akamaga-seki. The ship arriving at 
Akasbi, was obliged, by stress of weather, to 
anchor. In the evening, however, the wea¬ 
ther cleared, and the glorious full moon made 
the night almost as bright as day. Aeojiro 
was on deck enjoying the oool breese and the 
peaoeful scene when he suddenly heard a 
voice he could not fail to recognise, singing 
on the deck of a vessel near his own, the song 
of “ Asagmo,” which he had composed himself 
and written at Uji on Miuki’s fan. Had 
there been any donbt about the personality 
of the singer, there oonld be none about the 
song; and Asojiro was filled with wonder at 
finding himself in snch close proximity to 
his loved one. 

I will explain how it happened. I have 
already told under what circumstances Aki- 
tuki Tnminoenke left the service of his pro¬ 
per prince. After his departure from Chiku- 
sen, things got from ha to woree, and 
through the influence of 0 Kan and her 
brother Denso, the clan was so badly man¬ 
aged that all feared some great calamity 
would ensue. And it came at last. After 
enduring the meanness and the tyranny of 
Denso until it became absolutely unbearable, 
the people rose in rebellion against their 
master's house, and threatened to go to the 
ntnioac extremes unless Denso were dismiss¬ 
ed. But O Kan's influence was paramount 
with the foolish prince, and he refused to 
comply with his clansmen's demand. In this 
emergency the good prinoesB Shiko-in be¬ 
thought her of Akisuki; and to him she sent 
a letter by a trusty messenger entreating 
him to come and exert his influence over the* 
people, and so avert the impending danger to 
his former master. 

On receipt of the letter, Ynminoa'ke, al¬ 
though when he left the province he had 
thrown off his allegiance, given np his ter.i- 
tory, and determined to return no more, 
could not resist the appeal of his old prince's 
widow. He remembered the constant kind¬ 
ness she had conferred towards him, and the 
confidence she had always reposed in him. 
It extended back even to the days of his boy¬ 
hood, when on one occasion he had accident¬ 
ally committed a crime for which his life was 
forfeit: and he was only saved and forgiven 
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on tho wm romonstrances of this good, 
true-hearted princess. He hardly hesitated; 
bnt reading the letter and peroeiving that 
thore wm no timo to be lost, he engaged a 
passage for himself and daughter on board a 
■hip bound for a port in Chikuxen; and that 
■hip had been driven into Akashi by the 
aame chance that had brought Aso jiro there. 

Miuki was ignorant of Asojiro's absence 
from Kioto. She had heard nothing of him 
during the long interval that had elapsed 
since he was driven from her father’s door. 
But as the song says :— 

** Love that's strong 

*' Lasteth long; 

and she was ever thinking of her lost one, 
and singing the- aong he had oompoeed for 
her. 

On board the ship on which Aaojiro was, 
there a blind woman whose profession was 
that of a teacher of music. Borrowing a 
sammen of her, Aaojiro sang the aong 
“ Kiku-noahi horido," which Miuki hearing, 
at onoe remembered was that her lover had 
asked her to sing at their first mooting She 
listened entranced ; and impulsively jumped 
to the conclusion that the singer was Aso- 
jiro ; for few oonld sing the song : and it was 
evidently aong in response to hers. Oh ! the 
potency of dove! What elao was it that 
caused her heart to beat so violently, and her 
whole frame to tremble P What elae waa it 
that mado her spring np from her sitting 
posture, and strain her eyes to discover the 
idol of her aoul^her heart’s deity ? And 
what could it be that induced Aso jiro, at 
the same moment to stand up and gate 
earnestly in the direction of her ship ; so that 
each saw and recognised the other at the 
same moment. Ah ! it was the old, old story 
that has been told from the beginning and 
will continue to be trno to all eternity. It i 
was Love 1 All-absorbing Love ! Sonl and 
body strengthening or destroying Love! 
Love, the sweetest solace or the direst tor¬ 
turer of mankind ! Love, alike omnipotent 
over gods and mortals ! 

In the bright moonlight they distinctly 
traced each other’s form. The vessels were 
sufficiently near for them to hear and to see 
distinctly ; but to make sore, and regardless 
of consequences, even though one should be 
the losing of her much prised fan, her in¬ 


separable oompanion, she threw it towards 
the other ship with all her strength. With 
some effort he succeeded in picking it np, 
and there indeed was his own poem in his 
own handwriting upon it What ineffable 
happiness to be thus near to his beloved one, 
and to have such proofs of her nndiwiiTiiahad 
affection for him. 

Minki now sought her father, whom she 
found fast asleep, having retired for the night 
Setting aside overy thought of danger, she 
contrived by means of a small boat which 
was moored at the stern of her ship, to reach 
the vessel on board which Aaojiro was. He 
assisted her to reach the deck, and they fell 
into each other's arms with a long and 
loving embrace; for aome moments unable 
to niter a single word. 

At length Miuki, raising her face fondly 
to his, her melting eyea looking passionately 
into his, aaid tenderly :— “Do yon indeed 
remember mo? I am Minki, daughter of 
Akisuki Yutninos'ke. Since we first met at 
Uji, yon have occupied my thoughts waking 
and sleeping, by day and by night. Yon are 
my all-in-all. Ah, what joy waa mine when 
I looked to welcome yon at my fathor’a 
house ? And what regret when your illness 
prevented it. Oh! my beloved! my only 
desire in heaven and earth, never, never let 
os part again.” 

" My angel!” he commenced to reply--— 
“ My Ufo since our happy meeting at (Jji, 
has, been also passed in dreaming of yon. 
You are to me as dear aa yon have doc la rod 
I am to you. In heaven and earth I can 
never find another like Minki; and without 
her, existence is and has been a desert. But, 
my beat and only love-” 

“ Stop—do not deny me,” ahe interrupted. 
“ None other than yon shall ever possess me. 
Therefore I implore yon, do not hesitate, bnt 
now, at once, make me your own, your faith¬ 
ful, loving wife.” 

Aaojiro listened to her appeal, and longed 
to comply; but his prudence and his sense 
of propriety did not desert him. 

“ M)uki,” he said, still holding her in his 
arms, and fondly pressing her to his side, 
“ Miuki 1 my passion equals yours. And 
your constancy and candour overwhelm me 
with happiness. But what you propose is 
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not worthy of onr rank. We are of the 
samourai class, and we moat not neglect the 
proper forma Onr marriage moat he ar¬ 
ranged with yoor parent*, by meant of a 
go-between; and then everything will be in 
aide*. At [present, too, I am nnaetUad, is I 
gave op my school in Kioto long ago, when 
I went down 04 a visit to my own province. 

I hope, however, to obtain a good aitoation ; 
and then I will boldly and publicly aak your 
father to give yon to me in marriage in the 
ordinary way: and all will be well. Now, 
therefore, my darling, return to yonr ship 
qnickly, before yonr father miaBee you. And 
mind, yon must not fret or be sorrowful—for 
{ will be true to you ; and yon must, for my 
take keep up your spirits cheerfully, and 
preserve your health. I aay—this you must 
do, for my aake." 

“ And will you, can yon thus drive me 
from yon P ahe aaked, bursting into a pas¬ 
sionate flood of tears. •* Ah, yon do not 
know. If we now part we may never meet 
again. My father and I are going down to 
our own province, where is a man—a. hateful, 
common follow—who formerly aaked my 
father to give me to him in marriage; and 
when my father refused, our prince sent 
his command that I should bo given to this 
person: a man whom my soul loathes. My 
father's love for me it was that led to our 
leaving the province and severing our con¬ 
nection with onr clan. But now, if this 
man renews his suit, as I doubt not he will, 
what can my father say? What opposition 
can I make P I have no other refuge than 
death. And death I will gladly meet, rather 
than become the wife of that man or any 
other than yourself. I give myself, therefore, 
irrevocably to yon. Take me and give me 
life. Reject me, and I die." 

Thus aaying, her tears falling fast, her 
face buried in her hands, she fell down on 
her knees at his feet. It was a trial few 
men's virtue could endure—and he once 
more tried to comfort and persuade her. 

“ Miuki, to loae you, to arc yon the bride 
of another, would be as death to me. Your 
Aaojiro takce you. He cannot reject yon. 
To give you an hoar of happiness, he would 
gladly endure an otemity of torture ; bnt if 
he takes you from your father now, he de-. 


stroys the peaoe of nrind he #oOld die fc> 
secure. Oh, Miuki-ya, if we aet as you pro¬ 
pose, yonr parent# will hqte us both , and all 
onr acquaintance will condemn us. Let ua 
be patient. Ybn can easily avoid a hasty 
marriage to the bian yon dread, by feigning 
sickness, or by other means which yonr wo¬ 
man's wit will easily devise. Be then advis¬ 
ed by me, and- 

“ Say no more," said she springing to her 
feet, “ Yon are unwilling to accede to my 
proposal, as nnmaidenly. Bs content, then, 
and wed some other damsel, and may she 
love you sa well aa I have done. Farewell— 
we part for ever ; for I will live no longer.” 
And with a hasty movemont she was on the 
point of throwing herself into the sea, when 
ho seized her by the waist and restrained 
her. 

“ Enough ! enough, Miuki We are wrong, 
but it is better to offend against good man¬ 
ners than that you should die. Come then. 
You are mine now and for over. Your will 
is my law and you shall return with ms ms 
my wife to Kioto.” 

“ la it so indeed, my Asojiro ? Shall I 
truly go with you ? Oh, fear nothing. My 
mother knows your true quality, your worthi¬ 
ness ; and will never blame me. I will only 
write my will and a letter to my parents, and 
then I shall return to yon.” 

So saying she went back to her own ship, 
collected her clothes and all her valuables 
and sat down to write ah she had said. 
Whilst so engaged, her father awoke, and 
she was obliged to delay her departure 

At this moment she suddenly heard the 
voice of the captain giving orders to heave 
up the anchor and make sail, as a fair breeze 
had sprung up and the weather was bright 
and beautiful. Hastily putting up her writ¬ 
ing materials she rushed on deck, and to her 
utter consternation found the ship was under- 
weigh. At the same time looking despair¬ 
ingly towards Asojiro’* ship, she saw that it 
was also in molion, bound in the opposite 
direction. 

The lovers stood gazing at each other aa 
long as their vessels were in sight; and then 
the their vessels were in sight; over the 
uncertainty of all mundane affairs. 

(To be continued.) 
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ART Ilf JAPAN. 

No. 4. 

^ A RS long*, vita brevis." .An excellent 

A text. Shall I sermonise upon it ? 
Shall I take the two troiama, divide them 
into heads, analyze them and prove them ? 
Or shall I accept them aa axioms needing no 
proof ? Let ns leave them aa they are. Aye 
let us, aa Mr. Silas Wegg might aay, 

Leave them alone, gentle reader* ; 

And they will oom« home—to each of ui. Sirs. 

And leave their toUs behind them. 

Bnt -why introdnoe them at all ? Ah ! 
why, indeed ? Well! they were the worde 
which wound np a discussion founded on 
these papers ; in which there had been little 
eeriona argument, and yet a good deal of 
difference of opinion. And it was closed 
with these remarks. Said one—“ Well, all I 
can aay ia that New Japan is not equal to Old 
Japan in Art; and she had better look to 
herself; for when a nation decays in Art aha 
gives evidence of weakness in a vital part. 
She is in danger of general decay.” 44 Then,” 
was the reply, 44 we may rest easy. For 
Japan givea many daily proofs of the life 
that ia in her; and by a parity of reasoning 
we will look to see among the numerous 
signs of vigour and vitality which are con¬ 
stantly before ua, a revival of Art in its 
highest sense. Ah yea !” added the speaker 
with a smile 44 Art longa, vita brevit ! " and 
the subject dropped. 

Life is short—and the portion of that ahort 
life that moat foreigners who come to Japan 
expect to spend in it ia bnt a small speck en 
the ocean of Time. Bnt Art! why should 
we suppose that the old aphorism does not 
hold good here aa elsewhere ? Has Japan 
shewn no Art life in the past ? Why should 
she not do so in the future ? 

The fact ia, that too many among ua, 
whenever they speak of Japan, have got into 
a foolish habit of 44 running down ’’ the people 
and all they do. The country they cannot 
decry. Its natural beauties, and its pleasant 
climate apeak for themselves. Bnt there is 
a want of generosity, a lack of candour in 
speaking of tho people, which ia often dis¬ 
tressing to those who know them well. They 
are, however, aa foreigners have made them. 
And in this sixteenth year of intercourse be¬ 
tween Japanese and the world at large, ws 


have mainly ourselves to blame, if we do not 
find them what the first arrivals did—open- 
hearted, joyous, frank and hospitable. Snch 
ss they were in the days of Xavier, of Knmpf- 
fer, of Von Siebold—snch were they when 
the Treaty Porta were opened. And if, at 
the Treaty Ports and in their vicinity, a 
change has come over them, it is, I repeat 
it, mainly doe to our treatment of them. I 
honestly believe that Japan has far more 
reason to oomplain of ns, than we have to find 
fault with tho Japanese; and I think that 
any one of experience in the country, who 
will approach the subject without prejudice 
and in a spirit of fairness, will agree with 
me. 

Well—aa to Art. It ia common to hear 
the assertion that Japan has lost her can¬ 
ning in this respect But is it so ? If it be 
true, I assert that ia one of the consequences 
of oar advent among them. Bnt I am not 
prepared to admit that it is true. 

44 Not true ? ” exclaims one caviller, in 
indignant surprise. 44 Not true ? why where 
will you find any new lacquer equalling the 
old?” 

Oh! if laoqner ia to be the test 1 admit 
that we find very little new that can bear 
comparison with the old. Bnt it is absurd 
to aay that we can find none. True it ia that 
the upsetting of the old nobility has done 
away with mnch of the demand for this par¬ 
ticular branch of Japanese art. And this for 
two reasons. First, because the wealth that 
was lavished on luxuries of this description 
ia no longer possessed by the nobles. Sec¬ 
ondly, because the need of lacquered articles 
is not so groat as formerly; is, in fact, pass¬ 
ing away. The introduction of foreign ha¬ 
bits is accompanied by the use of foreign 
appliances, which are as mnch adinirod by 
Japanese as their ware* are by us. 

For instance, in bygone days it was cus¬ 
tomary for every bride in high life to have a 
| complete outfit of lacquered articles for the 
toilet These were not generally ordered at 
a lacquer shop, and turned ont of hand by 
unknown workmen, hap-haxard. They were 
made by persons skilful in the art, who at¬ 
tended at tho family yaahiki, and occupied 
weeks over their work. So with writing- 
tables, with boxes, caps with and without 
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lid* for Caking in their hand* and filling 
with rice or oondimenta at their meals, or 
■heI ree,—what we ordinarily call cabinet*,— 
to rest them on whan not in oae, trays, the 
■mall tables pnt before each gneat at meal 
times, and the numerous other articles of 
household economy. 

But the men employed on this work were 
men of note in their profession. Tho gold 
lacqaerere in particular, who were looked 
npon as at the head of their profession, need 
to pnt on the usual ceremonial droes when 
they were so engaged; and the work they 
did had to be paid for. It was not like the 
“ Fujiyama’' cabinets that can be purchased 
for a few booe in Curio street, Yokohama, 
got up in a few hours for the foreign market. 
It was made with lacquer which sometimes 
occupied a year in bringing to its proper 
quality and purity, being eTery day stirred 
in the sun when that luminary lent its rays ; 
and, it always took weeks to prepare. Then the 
gold and silver need were not only of the 
pnrest, hot were often put in solidly. A few 
days ago, I saw a writing table which the 
Japanese owner told me he gavo eighty rios 
for—and he said that it was only an ordinary 
specimen of good lacquer, but that there was 
fully fifty rios' worth of pure gold. He also 
said that in former times it could not have 
been bought for two hundred rioe. To this 
extraordinary quality of the lacquer itaelf, 
and the intrinsic value of the precious metals 
worked into it, add the time and skill of a 
celebrated artist. And then estimate the 
value of the finished work. Who will no* 
pay such pricos for such articles ? Doubt- 
lees they may still be found in the provinces, 
and in soMe of the honses of the noble and 
the wealthy in the capital. But they are no 
longer required ae of old. Plates, and knives 
and forks, glassware, beautiful tea and coffee 
services, porcelain toilet articles, and luind- 
some looking-glasses, chairs, tables, book 
shelves and escritoires are fast taking the 
places of the old lacquer articles; and these 
oie gradually finding their way into the 
hands of curio hunters—often at a tithe of 
their value. So is it that the Art of lacquer¬ 
ing is rati-ly now exercised in the perfection 
of other days. Bnt this change lias all taken 
place within a few years, and many of the 


old artist* Still remain. Pay them a* of yore 
and they will give you laoquer of any quality 
you require. 

But I will go further than this. I is ea rt 
that there is even now turned oat by some 
artist*, laoquerware equal to the old. Grant¬ 
ed that It is not in any great quantity ; but it 
may occasionally bo seen. It haa, of ooure*, 
to ba mellowed by age. The old lacquer we 
new so much admire, once looked *a fresh 
and new ts that made to-day". Time haa 
given it that mellow, soft appearance which 
so greatly enhances it* beanty. 

For the rest I repeat that to foreigners it is 
principally to he ascribed that most of the lae- 
querware now to be bought is of the inferior 
quality. Only now and then, often at long 
intervals, eomes * buyer of taste willing to 
pay a good price for a good article. Han on 
is it that even in Corio street, Yokohama, 
although most of the shape have specimen* 
of good lacquer, few care to shew them to 
ordinary buyers; preferring to wait until 
there appears a man who can appreciate 
them. 

And these remarks apply to all branches 
of Art in Japan. We see comparatively littl* 
of the best quality of any kind. Everything 
is now made more or less for the foreign 
market. And a* buyers are generally either 
looking for some small “ remembrance* " for 
presents to friends at home, (of whom it is 
the universal experience, that they appreciate 
the new and bright but inexpensive things 
more than tbo more costly and intrinsically 
valuable), or are desirona of selling at home 
at a profit: it is but natural that the cheap 
things that are easy of sale and pay best 
should be in largest supply. 

Let us now enter that shop in the Main 
Street, Tokio, which we mentioned in our 
last paper, as having been established in 
connection with the permanent Exhibition in 
this city, where tnav be had, at fixed prices, 
articles of all kinds known under the gene¬ 
ric title of Curios." 

Here we see M things new and old." Here 
is laoquer probably over a century old; and 
there is laoquer made to-day. And both are 
of rare quality. The modern generally of 
leee cost, because not so heavily wrought 
with gold. But beautiful aa specimens of 
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lacquer. The declared object of this establish¬ 
ment is the encouragement of Japanese Art. 
It is therefore to be hoped, that by securing 
an outlet for goods of the beet quality, the 
various artistic industries may recover them¬ 
selves. Native Artists will know where to 
send their productions, and foreign buyers 
will know where they can depend on finding 
the best the country can produce. Then 
Curio Street may oontinue to deal in its 
small wares made '* for salo but connois¬ 
seurs, eschewing gnch Houndsditch Reposi¬ 
tories, may take the train for Tokei, and 
within a five minutes walk of the Shinbashi 
terminus, inspect, and, if they like, select 
from, the works of the best artists yet to be 
found is Japan. 

As we enter the shop, our attention is 
riveted by three bronsee in the window. 
And these are modern. A photograph of 
them is given in our present number; and 
it must be conceded (hat there is no falling 
off in either the design or workmanship in 
this branch of Art. The two smaller pieces 
call for no especial oomment. But the cen¬ 
tre piece, which is nominally a censer, is well 
deaerving of notice. It is somewhat novel 
in design, but that cannot be considered a 
fault. It took three years to make the draw¬ 
ings, prepare the moulds and complete the 
castings; and it is valued at fifteen hundred 
dollars. It quite repays looking into; and 
the more it ia examined, the readier will bo 
the admission that it compares favourably 
with the old bronsee. It stands nearly five 
feet high. 

But passing into the shop, there is a 
trophy of vases and Lacquer ware right be¬ 
fore us, which has alto been thought worthy 
of being photographed. And here again 
the new may claim equality with the old. 
The vases are all modern in design, but they 
are peculiarly Japanese in character. The 
lacquer also, if made with a view to foreign 
purchasers, is exceedingly good, and no 
connoisseur in the world need blush to see 
it in his drawing room, however handsomely 
furnished. The China is of excellent quality 
apart from its form and ornamentation ; but 
it has to be seen whether it will “ take ” with 
collectors, like “ old China." There is a 
good deal in fashion in these things, and 
probably the taste may continue to rest with 


the old shapes and the time-honoured colour¬ 
ing. This is to l* expected. Nevertheless 
do we recognise in tht new designs, an effort 
in the right direction ; an effort to improve ; 
and a good proof that Artiste are not in¬ 
different ; that they are not so bigoted as to 
adhere obstinately to the beaten track ; and 
that they are eager to give life to and dis¬ 
prove the fallacy concerning the decadence 
of Art in Japan. 

(To be Continued.) 


A MOCK-BATTLE Iff JAPAN. 


O KUBO'S return from China, and the 
peaceful solution of the vexed Formosan 
question, whiqh so recently threatened ua 
with war in this part of the world, lmve given 
the Japanese sufficient cause for rejoicing; 
although the popular feeling in the army 
scema to be, that it wonld have been better 
to fight the Chinese,‘ than even to obtain the 
victory (in diplomacy) which has jost been 
won. 

In order to celebrate the happy event of 
peace, and at the name time to afford such 
soldiers as were in a warlike mood, an op¬ 
portunity of burning plenty of powder with¬ 
out hurting anybody, a bloodless battle was 
planned, which should combine all the ele¬ 
ments of a deadly strife, except those which 
follow the track of the bullet. 

The seventh day of December bad been 
selected, and proved beautiful and clear. 
Long ere daylight bad dawned, the sound of 
trumpets and the tramp of troops could bo 
hoard, as regiments passed through tbe vari¬ 
ous streets of Tokio, towards Ita-baahi, near 
Ogi,—a suburb four miles out from tbe city, 
—which was the spot destined to be the 
battle-field of the occasion. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the early preparations, the two " armies", 
consisting together of nearly ten thousand 
men, were not fairly in position until about 
eleven o'clock, at which time the Mikado and 
his suite appeared npon the scene. A long 
road extends from Ita-beshi, through a some¬ 
what flat but cultivated district of country, 
and while one army stationed itself half a 
mile to the right of this, with its wing rest¬ 
ing in the woods, the other occupied a poei- 
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tion considerably to the left, on a gently ris¬ 
ing ridge with open ground between it and 
thtfdistant line of ita opponent*. 

The troops to the left of the road, were 
somewhat inferior in point of numbers to the 
others, and were destined to be defeated ; so, 
for sake of cleaipeas, we will designate them 
as the 44 enemy. ” When the Mikado's car¬ 
riage arrived on the field, and took a con¬ 
venient station in tbs road, skirmishers were 
being thrown out by either, party, and soon 
came near enough to begin biasing away at 
each other; bnt the “enemy ” beginning to 
advance, the skirmishers gradually fell back 
upon their respective Hues, as the two armie^ 
approached one another. 

A flank movement was first made by the 
44 enemy, " who attempted to turn the right 
wing of the opposing fores by a bold cavalry 
dash. This was gallantly repulsed, however, 
without great slaughter, and then the firing 
becamo gooerti along the whole line. Soon 
the 14 enemy ” began to waver a little, and 
change one position after another, till they 
began that series of littlo retreats, which 
they were forced to continue, with more or 
lees intermission, for nearly four hours. As 
the belligerents shifted their positions from 
time to time, thousands of people from the 
city followed in the wake of the advanc¬ 
ing linos, and even the carnages of the 
dignitaries came slowly up as near as they 
dared. The Mikado appeared mnch interest¬ 
ed in the scene; and behind his carriage were 
others containing San jo, lwakura, Okubo, 
and a few other officers of state, as well 
as the foreign ministers who were present 
on the occasion. Sir .Harry Parkes was 
mounted, but Judge Biugliam and his other 
associates were in carriages. General Soga is 
said to have had command of the “ enemy, ” 
and General Yamagata of the larger 
fore®. 

When the fighting became general, it was 
almost impossible to keep track of the man¬ 
oeuvres on all parts of the field at once, for 
double and triple lines of troops stretched 
across the plain and hid themselves in 
the clouds of smoke which rose from their 
ranks on all sides. After two honrs and a 
half of heavy' firing and cannonading, and 
after many mimic charges had been made, in 


which the “ enemy ” were repeatedly worst¬ 
ed and slowly driven back Wpota a large 
woody knoll, which seemed to form the key 
or centre of their poeition, the elima* ef 
the battle was reached by the troope of both 
sides becoming closely masked in face of each 
other, and directly in front of this knoll, 
beyond which the retreat could not easily bs- 
carried. 

To one who appeared on the field at this 
stage of the fight, nothing conld be more im¬ 
pressive or war-like than the scene which 
presented itself before him. For a distanoe of 
two miles in front of the village of Hasu- 
nnma, where the mock-battle began, the 
fields wore trodden into barrenness, by thq 
thousands of feet which had just passed over 
them, and as all the crops, (which trere only 
fairly sprouted above the ground, were tram¬ 
pled into nothingness, everything had the 
appearance of desolation. -Far away, a 
column of smoke was rising like a cloudy 
pillar from an eminence on the plan, and the 
roar of cannon greeted the ear like the 
sound of distant thunder. White wreaths of 
smoke, also, overhung the woods on the 
borders of the plain, and the sharp rattle of 
musketry, made one quicken his steps to get 
nearer the thickest of the fight- On reach¬ 
ing the 44 seat of war, ” things began to get 
decidedly hot, and for those unused to the 
smell of powder, and the accompaniments of 
a battle-field, the experience was not merely 
novel,'but intensely interesting,—ss the only 
element of excitement it lacked was to bear 
the singing of the ballets, and see the ground 
covered with the fallen. 

But as a representation of battle we have 
never seen it surpassed ; for although we onoe 
witnessed a mock-battle of British troops, 
before-the Queen and her guest the Sultan, 
near Windsor castle, yet ss far as the spirit 
and extent of the present fight was concern¬ 
ed, it gave us a far more adequate idea of 
the reality and horrors of a battle in w)uoh 
human life and momantona interests are at 
stake; and made the sterner elements of his¬ 
tory, real for a time. 

The last 44 charge ’* was like the grand 
tableau of a drama; and being in the midst 
of the smoke and dose on the heels 
of the advancing line, we were favoured 
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with all the beanty end excitement of a 
battle, without the danger and the sickening 
sight* thereof. Covered by the heavy fire of 
a friendly battery on tho neighboring hill, 
regiment after regiment responded to the 
bogle note, and bent their weapons for the 
“ charge. ” On they went, sweeping across 
the plain, their long line circling np from 
the right, and throwing volley after volley 
of bulletless-smoke into the stubborn ranks 
of the enemy. The latter were massed at 
the foot of a knoll, and unseen regiments 
were also in the woods above -, these opened 
fire by companies, and light lines of smoke 
drifted from the woods, and scattered among 
the trees, like snow-whiffs on a windy day, 
as the vollies followed each other in regular 
succession. 

The wooded slope threw back ten thousand 
echoes, s* the two combatting force* closed 
upon each other. It waa a rattle and a roar 
load and prolonged, and never did we ima¬ 
gine that mere rifles could produce such 
a continuous roll of aonnd. The ahonta of 
tho men, and the braying of bngles, mingled 
with the din and confusion ; and clonds of 
smoke enveloped all parties. Indeed so thick 
was it at times, that nought could be seen 
save the glitter of steel, and the bright in¬ 
termittent flashes of the guns. At last the 
“ enemy " snocambed ; the cload bIowIj 
lifited, and the cracking and roaring ceased. 
The line of battle, on both Bides, broko op 
into various detachments, and wearily the 
troope trudged ho me wards- 

We wondered that they all should have 
come out alive, even though bullets were not 
flying about; and in fact, a fow had been 
hurt, mainly in a cavalry charge however, 
where the horses fell pell-mell. As a little 
sequel te the fight, we saw a poor fellow 
being laid out on a stretcher, as we passed 
an old shanty in the woods ; ho wss attended 
by doctors with green sashes, and by hos¬ 
pital-attaches, who wore the red-cross re¬ 
commended by the Geneva Conference. 

This review and battle were well execut¬ 
ed, and reflect credit on the general disci¬ 
pline and efficiency of the Japanese army ; 
the men appeared in fino condition, and their 
trappings and accoutrements were in the 
best order. 


If the soldiers can do as well in the real 
fight, as they did in the “ sham," they will 
provo worthy successors of their long-ssrord- 
od forerunners. 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 

From a Special Reporter of the " Tokti Journal ** 
revised by Professor Ayrton. 

O N Tuesday evening Professor Ayrton deli¬ 
vered a lecture on the Transit of Venus 
to the members of this Society and their 
friends, who filled the large room of the 
Grand Hotel and who numbered about 130, 

1 The meeting was presided over by Mr. Good¬ 
win, who was supported by Sir Harry Parkes, 
the Russian Minister, Mr. Russell Robertson, 

I Captain Oosterreicher, and other influential 
I members. 

In introducing the lecturer, the President 
expressed his lively satisfaAion at seeing so 
numerous and intelligent an assemblage pre¬ 
sent to hear the approaching phenomenon 
diecuseed-and briefly explained. He presumed 
that all hie hearers felt interested in the 
Transit of Venus, although if they were 
asked definitely, to explain why they felt in¬ 
terested, aud why they onght to be so, many 
might find it extremoly difficult to adduce 
sufficient reasons. Yet all of them knew 
that learned men in all parts of the world 
attached great importance to the accurate 
observation of the event, that the Govern¬ 
ments of various countries had appointed 
stations and fitted out expeditions to watch 
the events which were about to take place. 
Well, why this expense was gone to, aud this 
trouble taken, Professor Ayrton had kindly 
undertaken to explain, and he now had only 
to ask him to fulfil his kind promise. 

We were glad to soe that the beaten path 
usually followed by the Asiatic Society of 
reading a written paper was departed from. 
Not only vras Professor Ayrton's lecture not 
written, and therefore not read, but in ad¬ 
dition no notes of any kind were used by that 
gentleman daring the course of the evening. 

; We feel sure that such extempore speaking 
carries with it a force and earnestness almost 
impossible to obtain with any read lecture, 
and in addition is the method best calculated 
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to bold the continued attention of a general 
audience, Buch as was assembled last Tuesday 
evening. 

The Lecturer commenced by adverting to 
the importance of the event, to which tho 
world had looked forward for bo long a timo 
with the deepest interest—an event which, 
from its rarity and importance, had brought 
hither Mona. Janssen and his party from 
France, Prof. Davidson from America, Signor 
Covarrobias with bis oolleagnes from Mexioo 
—which bad temporarily converted Egypt, 
the Sandwich Islands, New Zealand, Rod¬ 
rigues, Kerguelen Land or Desolation Island 
into Britiah observatories for the time be¬ 
ing—and had led to many other countries 
sending American, French, German, Rus¬ 
sian, Dutch, aud Italian astronomers— 
which luvd been the cause of donations in the 
aid of astronomical science from the govern¬ 
ments of France, America, Germany, Italy 
and Britain :—The British Government giv¬ 
ing 175,000, the American $130,000, the Ger¬ 
man $90,000, the French $60,000, and the Rus¬ 
sian defraying all the expenses at 26. stations. 
The Government grants for the expeditions 
amounted on the whole to more than one 
million dollars, and in addition expeditions 
had been fitted out by private persons.—by 
Lord Lindsay and Colonel Campbell in great 
Britain, and on the continent by several 
foreign astronomers. “What is there in 
“ this transit of Venus to-morrow which causes 
“it to bo regarded with Buch exceeding 
“ interest by learned men throughout the 
“ world ? ’’ 

The immediate answer to this is :—• 

“ It will enable ns to ascertain accurately the 
Sun's distat/ce from the Earth." 

And to astronomers that is everything. 
It cut the Gordian Knot which had long 
perplexed them; though to very many per¬ 
sons it might Beem an uninteresting pro¬ 
blem. But when it was remembered that 
this distance being ascertained, the tables 
giving the moon's position at any moment 
will be much improved, so that the powor of 
accurately calculating longitude will also be 
vory much increased, it will be seen that 
the accurate determination of the sun's 
distance from the earth is a problem of im¬ 
mense importance to nautical men and travel¬ 


lers. Without the knowledge of the sun’s 
distance we know not its mass of eiae; a very 
alight error in the determination of the sun’s 
distance would increase or diminish its 
volume by many millions of cnbic miles, 
and would alter its estimated mass by many 
multiples of the earth's mass. The relative 
distances of all the planets from the sun 
are known; but not the actual distance. 
We have correct celestial maps, but they 
are wanting in completeness—ire don’t know 
the scale on which tJiey art drawn. Tbs 
sun’s distance from the earth being accurate¬ 
ly known, the scale of our astronomical map 
will be known. 

In order to arrive at the ends which 
astronomers desire to achieve, it will be 
necessary to determine very accurately the 
longitude of a very large number of out-of- 
the-way places. For example, at all British 
stations the parties of observation will wait 
throe months to correct the longitude of their 
sites. Thus, each party of observation will 
be the means of indicating tho exact position 
of its station on the .earth's surface more ac¬ 
curately than has hitherto been done by 
geographers. Then, as each has been ac¬ 
companied by geologists, botanists and na¬ 
turalists, the knowledge of the flora and 
fauna incident to their place of observation, 
and of its mineral peculiarities will probably 
be increased. 

He had heard it remarked:— 

“ If there was only an eclipse to-morrow, 
“ or something one coaid see ! bat a mere spot 
“ in the sun, how vflry uninteresting! M 

Bnt this is not the way it is regarded by 
men like Janssen, like Strove, like Airy. To 
them it means a world as large as oar own 
coming between ns and another world mil¬ 
lions of times as large as this earth ; to them 
to-morrow's Transit will furnish the key to 
the lock evory astronomer long* to open. 
\ They know tliat their calculations will lead 
to almost immediate results, and those too 
practical ones—the rectification.-Of the lunar 
tables, after—who should say what? Gal- 
vani's experiments on frogs which be wtts 
dissecting for purely philosophical purposes, 
led to tho discovery of Galvanic electricity ; 
and astronomers might feel that when they 
are dead and gone, but certainly not forgot- 
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ton, to-morrow’s observations will lead to 
disoovaries and results of a kind now little 
anticipated,—results which now none of oar 
ableet minds could anticipate or even divine, 
just as Volta’s experiments which followed 
those of Oalvani’8 have led to the discovery of 
the Electric Telegraph. Before considering 
how the Transit of Venos led to the dis¬ 
covery of the sun’s distance, ho might men¬ 
tion that the ordinary method which a sur¬ 
veyor would employ in .measuring the dis¬ 
tance of an inaccessible spot from his site, it 
was utterly impossible to employ in the 
measurement of the sun’s distance, althongh 
in the case of the measurement of the moon's 
distance it might be ntilixed with very great 
accuracy. (The lecturer here illustrated by 
means of diagram I. the method by which a 
base line being measured and known, toge¬ 
ther with the terminal angles, it was possible 
to ascertain the moon's distance.) By this 
method, we were enabled to ascertain the 
distance of the moon within abont 20 miles ; 
but if it was conoeived that the method, 
instead of being applied to an object 31 times 
the distance of the earth's diameter, was ap¬ 
plied to one 11,000 times that, then the lines 
of observation would become nearly parallel, 
and the method gave no satisfactory reanlt. 
So, to determine the distance of the son, it 
became necessary to apply an indirect method, 
We knew the relative distance of all the 
planets from the son. If, therefore, we could 
find the abioluls distance of any planet from 
the son, or any planet from the earth, we 
shonld know the absolute distance of the 
earth from the son. In the case of Von as, 
we should see that the transit enabled us to 
ascertain Venos’ distance from the earth: 
knowing the relative distanoe, we should 
know Venus' distanoe from the sun, and 
afterwards, the earth’s distance from the sun. 
Venos, we all knew, passed between the 
earth and the son; in other words, the orbit 
of Venns was smaller than the earth’s orbit. 
When at V 1 diagram II, she would be 
merged in the back distance and nnillnmi- 
sated. At V* she would appear like a morning 
star rising' before the sun; at V* like a half 
moon; further on again at V 4 she would 
look like a full moon, at V 1 gibbous, and at 
V* like a half moon again. In tho latter two 


positions sho will be an evening star seen 
shortly after sunset. When Venus is nearest 
the sun, she is 26,000,000 miles from tho 
earth; when farthest from ns, she is about 
153,000,000 miles away. Consequently her 
apparent size differs very much as is shown 
in tho lower part of diagram II. Now we 
may consider how a passage of Venus across 
the sun’s disc will enable ns to ascertain 
Venos* distance from the earth. Venos as 
seen from a point E k (diagram III) in the 
northern hemisphere will appear to describe 
the chord I'm’; from a point E in the southern 
hemisphere she will apparently describe the 
shorter chord l.m. If we can ascertain the 
perpendicular distance between these two 
chords which is the satno thing as the angle 
which this perpendicular subtends at the 
earth, we shall then know the angle that this 
line subtends at Venns, since this bears to 
the former tho proportion the earth’s di» 
tance from the snn bears to Venus’ distance 
from the sun. In fact, it is in the ratio of 7 
to 2. We then hare a triangle, tho base of 
which we know, and a vertical angle. The 
only point is “ How am we to know this 
aright ?” 

There are various methods of ascertaining 
this. The first is to photograph the snn with 
Venns upon it a great number of times dur¬ 
ing the transit. Then, by oombining all tho 
photographs, yon get the line required, and 
find your problem solved. Another method 
consists in measuring the distance between 
Venus and the sun’s centre at every moment 
of transit, and taking the ehortest distance 
in each hemisphere, which will give ns the 
result required. The earliest method, how¬ 
ever, suggested, is the method due to Halley, 
which consists in observing the time taken by 
Venns to cross the Sun. We know the rate 
at which she apparently does so, that is how 
fast a telescope must bo turned in order to 
follow her motion; therefore, if we know how 
long it takes for her to cross the sun we know 
the angle which she describee. We know the 
apparent diameter of the sun, and therefore 
we can draw the chord correctly on a picture 
of the sun. Thus we have the photographio 
method, the heliomotric method, and the 
method of duration. 

It might be considered that every time 
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Venai cum into saoh a position m V 1 dia¬ 
gram IT. there would be a transit. Venn* 
and the earth were then said to be in con¬ 
junction. But really, the orbit of Venue 
yrm not oorroe pan dent with the orbit of the 
earth. Their planes did not agree ; the plane 
of the orbit of Venae being tilted, so to 
•peak, with respect to the earth ae seen in 
diagram IV. Now the periodic times of 
the Ekrth and Venue were, 

Berth took Mefth dayi to go round the run 

Venae „ tMftk „ » » ■ 

Hence a very simple mathematical calcula¬ 
tion would ehow that they would be in con¬ 
junction every £83.9 days. All therefore to 
be considered was this question :— 

Supposing there is a conjunction accom¬ 
panied with a transit when will another 
occur ? We had to see what whole number 
multiplied into 365} will give us the tame 
product as another wholo number multiplied 
into &83.9, the number of days intervening 
between conjunctions. Five times the latter 
gives ns 2910 days, eight times, the number 
oi tho ovrth's journeys gives os almost the 
same .result, differing only by about three 
days. If then we have a transit tomorrow 
Ven is being at V 1 diagram V, and the earth 
at E', then in oight years hence Venus will 
be at V* and the earth at E 3 , and we shall 
have another transit. But if, to-morrow, there 
were a central transit, then eight years hence, 
the earth would be at K 3 diagram V 1 , Venus 
.at V 3 , and there would bo no traiftit. When 
there is a central transit, we do not have 
one eight years after, but when it occurs at 
the top of the sun in December, or bottom 
in June there will be a another transit in 
eight years. This, it is important to note; 
sinoe the intervals 8,105, 8, 122, Ac., given in 
most books on astronomy require correction. 
Nearly half the transits are single transits, 
that is, not followed by auother in eight years. 
Why the transit was to take place the next 
day, why again in 1882, and why again 105 
years after, depended solely on certain multi¬ 
plications of these numbers. 

Going back for a moment to Halley’s me¬ 
thod, it was evident, it was necessary to 
select s station very far to the north, so that 
the transit shonld last ns long as possible in 
view of tho observer, and also to select a 
station to the south, where ite duration 


should be as short as possible. The disad¬ 
vantages of this method ware, that it- mas 
necessary to see the planet at each stage of 
the whole of the transit. Now, there ware 
very many plaoee where might be seen the 
beginning of the transit, bat pot the end, 
whilst there were others, where one could see 
the end, but not the beginning. Pitwdse 
there was tbs chance of a elond ooming over 
at the important moment. In consequence 
of this, in 1716, Delisle the French astrono¬ 
mer suggested another method, which con¬ 
sisted in observing at two distant points the 
exact times the contacts occurred. Now, 
knowing the rate of motion of Venus round 
the run, and also the difference of tins at 
which contact appeared to Qommsnse to the 
two distant observers, that is the time the took 
to move over the small arc, W 1 (diagram 
VII.) we knew the proportion this arc bears 
to the whole circumference; also kaew the 
length of this arc, for it most be (re f err in g to 
diagram) five sevenths of the earth’s diameter, 
consequently we knew the circmnferenoo of 
Venus' orbit, therefore its distance from tbs 
sun, snd as a nsceeaary consequence, ths 
earth's distanoe from tho sun. The advantage 
of this mode of observation was that it was 
only necessary for the two observers to sea 
the beginning or the end of the transit, but 
not necessarily both as in Halley’s method. 
But it required that the difference of local 
time between the two stations should be 
accurately known. The two chronometers 
employed must be not merely going at the 
same rate but mast each indicarte true time. 
The difference of longitude between the two 
stations, must, therefore, be eocurately ascer¬ 
tained. Whereas for Halley’s method all that 
was required was any good chronometer that 
would go correctly for a few hours, and give 
the time Venus occupied in the transit while 
the honr indicated by the chronometer might 
be totally inoorrect. 

The first transit of which- w« had any his¬ 
tory, was predicted by Kepler to ooeur in 
1631. His calculations were in error, and 
the transit occurred when the sun Was below 
the h orison in Europe; so that though many 
persons went to appointed placet to observe 
the transit, nobody saw it Kepler, though 
a famous astronomer, bad no oonoeption that 
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{hen would be another transit eight yean It might be thought it would hare been im- 
aftee. But another person whose name waa possible that any doubt should be oast on 
fioirodce, who lived at Hoole, near "Liver- Encke’s result, until the occurrence of a new 
pool, who was quite a young man and very transit; bat Laplace, the French astronomer 
poor, who had neither elaborate tables nor suggested a totally different method of dater- 
oostly instruments, but only tables which mining the son's distance. The moon goes 
gave him inaccurate results, set to work, round the earth, in addition to both going 
corrected their erroneous calculations, and round the Sun, and when the moon is between 
himself dednoed from their corrected reason- the earth and the sun, it is attracted by the 
jug tto ft a transit ought to occur in Ifovmn- sun more than when it is on the other side 
her 24th, 1039, old style. He ooramunioated of the earth. It is a very slight difference of 
this idea to bis friend Oiabtres, who lived attraction, but it differs sufficiently to enable 
at Manchester. Horrocks' method of obeer- us to determine the sun's distanos. The 
viag tbs transit simply consisted in making method was worked out in 1854 by the dis- 
a hole in the shutter of his window, and tinguished astronomer Hausen, who deduced 
fixing in it a telescope—not an elaborate a result nearly 4,000,000 miles less than had 
combination of philosophical and optical been determined by Enoke. Leverrier con- 
devices such as fortunes are spent on now; sidering the slight irregularity in the earth's 
but a thing costing half a crown. By this motion, dne to the earth and moon revolving 
method ha succeeded in viewing a bright round the common centre of gravity of the 
image of the tun cast upon tbs wall of tbs two, was enabled to calculate the sun's die- 
dark ened room. His calculations based on tance, and arrived at a result differing by 
the published tables all gave him Novomber only about 600,000 miles from that obtained 
23rd as the date of the expected transit, by Hansen. Another experiment also led to 
while the corrections he applied to these the same result We knew that sound took 
tables gave him November 24th. On tbe a certain time to reach us. Similarly, ah- 
23rd he watched and saw no transit bat on though for all practical purposes light may 
the 24th he saw the black spot passing across be considered to come to ns instantly, it is 
the bright solar imago. He, however, was not really so, when we tako long distanose. 
not able to turn his observation to any great It was found that the moons which aooom- 
practical account, because he died two years puny Jupiter, of whioh there are four, were 
after, at the age of 28. eel i peed by Jopitar later than the time calcu- 

The next transit, which oocnrred in 1761, lated, when Jupiter and the earth were on 
was predicted by Halley. Previously to that, different sides of the sun, and before their 
the method of Delisle’s had also been Bug- expected time whon they were on the same 
gee ted. Both these methods—that of dura- side. The Dane RoSmnr, in 1675, suggested, 
tion and Delisle’s—were employed in watch- as an explanation of this, that light takes a 
ing the 1761 transit. The resnlta were certain time to come to us from Jupiter, and 
tolerably in accordance. In the next transit, that consequently it took less to oom« when 
8 years after, both methods were again era- they were on the same side of the snn than 
ployed, bnt the results were far from being in it did when Jupiter and this earth were on 
accordance. At the beginning of the 19th different sid«s of the eon. It had been 
centary Encke worked at all the results observed that 16 minutes 36 seoonds was in 
whioh had been obtained by the two methods reality the time taken by light to travel 
up to the era of the 18tb century. Ho was across the earth's orbit. From that Roemnr 
compelled to reject the results obtained by decided that Light must move with a velocity 
oertain observers as being quite wrong. By of 198,000 miles a second. Afterwards M. 
doing so, and ta kin g the amended obeerra- Foucault, the French philosopher, exper- 
tions as the basis for fresh calculations, he iawaited on the velocity of light with a 
obtained a result approximating to 95,000,000 rotating mirror, and instead of that number 
of miles as the earth’s distance from the snn. obtained 186,000 miles a second, which 
This was aacsptsd for many years, as correct, showed either that the experiments were 
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wrong, or that the diameter of the earth’s 
surface could not be so great as Eocke had 
determined it. This, and other experiments, 
showed the necessity of reducing the earth’s 
orbit from 95,000,000 of. miles to about 
92,000,000. 

The lecturer now referred to a diagram 
VIII illustrative of the apparent contact 
of the planet with the sun, commenting on 
the apparent largeness of a luminous hemis¬ 
phere ae compared with a dark disc of similar 
sise, due to the irradiation of light When 
Venus crossed the sun the contrast of the 
dark planet on the bright disc caused the sun 
to appear too large and Venus too small. 
In diagram VIII the continuous lines in¬ 
dicated the appearance the sun and Vonus 
would have at the moment of true internal 
contact if there were no irradiation, the 
dotted lines their actual appearance; Venue 
having consequently a pear shaped form. 
Some of the old astronomers had noted the 
true contact of Venus in their observation* of 
former transits. Mr. Stone very carefully read 
what they stated and endeavoured to find the 
real time of each True contact end Apparent 
contact. To arrive at these he had to allow 
ae much as seventeen seconds in some of the 
observations. When he had done this, he 
arrived at almost exactly the same result as 
had already been o’ tained by Laplace and 
Loverrier, vis : 91 millions and a half. 

Tho next diagram (No. IX) showed the 
appearance of Venus on its entering the sun in 
the transit of 1769 illustrating very dearly the 
“Black Drop,” which had been a cause of much 
difficulty in getting the true time of contact. 
To obviate this an artificial transit was pre¬ 
pared in England and elsewhere—a bright 
disc representing the sun and across which a 
glass plate, on which was attached a small 
black disc, was made to move by olock-work 
at a speed corresponding ae nearly as possible 
with that at which VenuB actually crossed. 
Each observer noted all the particulars of 
each transit a great number of times, and by 
sending electric signals at the moment any 
stage was completed to record his observa¬ 
tions, the persoita! eqtuition of each astronomer 
was obtained. They will thus bo prepared 
all to agree in their observations, and ac¬ 
curacy is ensured. In addition to this Struve 


the Russian astronomer had been travelling 
from oountry to country and oomparing his 
observations with those of the various obser¬ 
vers—Consequently this indirect method 
which had been pursued with indefatigable 
perseverance by Struve would enablo tho 
astronomers of different countries to compare 
their results with one another. 

He had said that the relative distances of 
all the planet* wero known to ns. They were 
so by Kepler’s law, but in the case of the 
planets, such as Venus and Mercury which 
pass between the earth and sun, it was com¬ 
paratively easy to detormine their relative dis- 
tauoes in a very diroot way, (the lecturer here 
explained diagram No. X showing the periods 
of approach and recession.) The telescope 
was first pointed on Venus when the sun and 
earth were in conjunction, and then turned 
gradually, day by day, following Venus, till 
it is found that to do so any longer, it is be¬ 
come necessary to turn.it back again. This 
maximum angle 8 E V was noted, and its 
incident ray was the tangent of Venus’ path. 
We had then a right-angled triangle in which 
one of the acute angles was known, therefore 
the ratio of the sides. 

For the practise of Halley’s method it was 
necessary to get a northern place of observa¬ 
tion where the transit would, begin ss early 
as possible and end as late as possible ; that is, 
a place where the duration would be a max¬ 
imum ; and another southern plaoo of obser¬ 
vation where transit would begin as late ss 
possible and end as early as possible, that is a 
place wero the duration would bo a minimum. 
We required iu fact a place both of accelerated 
ingress and retarded egress, and another both 
of retarded ingress and accelerated egress. 

For Delisle’e raothod two places wore re¬ 
quired, one where it should begin ss early ss 
possible} and one where it should begin as 
late as possible; or, on the other hand, one 
where egress should be as early as possible, 
and one where it should bo much retarded. 

Now must be considered what places on tho 
earth's aurfaoe satisfy these conditions, and 
which in addition are accessible and likely to 
be favoured with fine weather. 

Diagrams No. XI and XII, were hero 
referred to for the purpoee of illustrating the 
points of contact, and egress, together with 
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another No. XIII, giving the appearances of 
the earth, eeen from the aim. From diagram 
No. XIV, which represented the earth aa 
seen from the aim at the moment Venaa’ 
■hadow-oone VV 1 (diagram XII) paaaed over 
the centre of the earth at ingreea it wae aeen 
that the places where ingress was moat ac¬ 
celerated were Hawaii and Woahoo. The 
next poaition was at Tokei, where aa seen 
from the cross lines it would be visible about 
four minutes later than in Hawaii Next, 
it passed to Nagasaki, where it would be 
observed two minutes after Yokohama and 
Tokei. Thence, to Shanghai and Peking, 
and so on. Those wets selected as northern 
stations. Now, these were required at which 
to watch the most accelerated ingress, and next 
others had to be selected at which to watch 
the most retarded ingress. There were Mac¬ 
quarie Island, Rodrigues island, Mauritius, 
Bourbon, Kerguelen, MacDonald island, to 
almost all of which observers had been sent. 
To persons there the transit would oommenoe 
Is to, somo twenty two minutes Inter than it 
would appear to persons at Hawaii these 
being places of retarded ingress. Again by 
referring to diagram XV, which represented 
the illuminated portion of the earth at the 
moment Venus' shadow cone V V' (diagram 
XII) passed over the earth's centre at egress, 
it was shown that the places of accelerated 
egress were to a great extent coincident with 
those of retarded ingress and the stations of 
retarded egress coincident with those of 
accelerated ingress. In addition, however, 
South Australia might be reckoned among 
those of accelerated egress and Pesbawur 
and Egypt among those of retarded egress. 
But Peshawar and Egypt did not see the 
beginning of the transit, in the same way 
that Hawaii and Woahoo did not see the end. 
Consequently the very best station for obser¬ 
ving accelerated ingress, though useless as 
regarded the end of the transit, was Hawaii 
and, therefore admirable for Delisle’s method, 
though useless for Halley’s. Bat at Hawaii 
the sun would be down, and by reason 
of refraction of the mass of air through 
whioh the light had to pass, Japan would 
perhaps, however, answer better for even 
Delisle's method. Similarly Peshawnr, Al¬ 
exandria and and Cairo answered well for 
stations of retarded egress, but as at these it 


would be night during ingress, these sta¬ 
tions, though very valuable for Delisle’s 
method would be useless for Halley’s. Cer¬ 
tain circles on the map indicated the eleva¬ 
tion of the sun when the transit passed over 
each place. 

With reference to the photographic method 
of observation, it was the first time photo¬ 
graphy had been applied for snob delicate ob¬ 
servations ; but it would be largely employed 
by the American astronomers, though it was 
attended with many obvious difficulties, aris¬ 
ing from defects in the plates on which pho¬ 
tographs were taken, the collodion employs 1, 
etc. After numerous experiments, it had 
been found that the dry albumen process had 
given the bost results yet obtained. It had 
also been adopted by Mr. De La Rue, the 
English astronomer, because, in places where 
tho temperature was very high, the wet pro¬ 
cess wss almost impossible, though the 
shrinkage of the film might be redacted to a 
minimum by the use of albumen, and the ir¬ 
radiation by the employment of a highly b re¬ 
mised collodion with a strong alkaline deve¬ 
lopment. The French would use the Daguer¬ 
reotype process, which also reduced the shrink¬ 
ing of the film. The German astronomers 
would employ the Heliometric method to a 
great extent. This chiefly consisted in 
measuring Venus’ distance from the sun at 
various times, and determining the bearing of 
Venus with referenoe to a fiducial line and was 
effected by a vary ingenious invention. The 
object glass of the telescope was divided into 
two, one half sliding over the other so that 
by optical displaoeipf"<», Venus always ap¬ 
peared to coincide with the sun's oehtro, and 
the distances ascertained by the aid of a 
micrometer screw motion. England would 
chiefly confine herself to the employment of 
Debate's method, and Halley’s—the method 
of duration —secondarily. The Russians in¬ 
tended to apply all the methods and compare 
results with those obtained by other nations. 
Lord Lindsay—who had a most complete ex¬ 
pedition of his own,—would use photography 
chiefly ; but also other methods. 

The times, at which the transit would be 
visible at Yokohama would be :— 

First external contact.....lib. Om. 4! soc. 

First internal „ ..„.Ub. 87m. 48 „ 

Second „ m ............ 8k. 82m. 84 „ 

Second external „ .. 8h. 40m. 48 „ 
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To the ordinary obeurver with a telescope, 
it would be very difficult to obtain the exact 
momenta, because, owing to the irradiation, 
Venus would not Appeal* to be in the snn to the 
eye, till sometimo after it really was io. It 
would alao be impoeaibie to aee it with the 
naked eye, iat A similar reason. The transit 
would take plied across the Upper part of the 
•an, to-morrow. To give acme idea of the de¬ 
licacy ol astronomical measurement, he might 
state that the times of contact Could now 
be calculated to the first place of decimals 
of a minute. This was a very strife' 
log fact; hot what was wanted now wan 
to obtain. If possible, the right figure 
for the second place of decimals, and this 
under favourable drou instances, would pro- 1 
bably be obtained. Mr. Ayrton ‘here de¬ 
monstrated the min uteri ran of the observa¬ 
tions of Stone, Laplace and others with 
regard to measuring the distance of the sun, 
mentioning aa an illustration that the re¬ 
cent Corrections were equivalent to a&ntratd y 
measuring the diameter of a five yen piece 
at eight miles distance. He drew especial 
attention to the erroneous idea of relative 
aiaoe and distances of the planets that must 
be obtained from any ordinary diagrams, and 
showed how correct notions might be ar¬ 
rived at, namely, by considering the aUn as 
a globe twC foet in diameter Venus a small 
pea about 146 feet away from the Bun, and 
the earth atabther Small pea about 200 feet 
frOm the son. He then reetimed his seat. 

M. Goodwin tendered the thanks of the 
assemblage to the lecturer for the remarks 
just heard, which must have so greatly in¬ 
creased the interest of all present in the ap¬ 
proaching event, a former repetition of which 
phenomenon had 240 years ago been witnes¬ 
sed by owe obscure Englishman alone of all 
mankind. Lei them bestow a thought in de¬ 
vout reverence upon the memory of that man. 
Profeasor Ayrton showed ns the advance the 
human mind had made up to this moment, 
how we had attained an accurary of observa¬ 
tion almost beyond dispute, how the degree 
of intellectual science we had attained enabled 
our learned men to calculate the movements 
of tho heavenly bodies, to observe the fulfil- I 
meet of their anticipations with an accuracy 
of record almost incredible. Bui lei ua not 


be too elated. Wo were but pigmies standing 
upon the shoulders of a few fnteflectual 
giants, whoae aid enabled ua to Intelligently 
witness some of the great wonders of the 
universe. He would say no more, but only 
*ek them to Award their thanks to the tectum 
for his admirable exposition of the Subject he 
had treated upon; and also to Mr. fimedlsy ) 
who had prepared the diagrams under the 
direction of Mr. Ayrton, by whioh the points, 
somewhat difficult to understand without 
their aid, ha^ been so skilfully elucidated. 
(Applause). 

Mr. Ayrton acknowledged the compliment, 
observing that a piece of smoked glass was 
all that was necessary, to aee something of 
the transit | and suggested aa a hint to the 
ladies not to put the smoked side towards 
their faces, aa by that means they might avoid 
extraneQHs black spots. He added that the 
transit would be across the upper limb of the 
son. There had been some oonfosion, be¬ 
cause some people thought the eclipse would 
occur on the 8th. The reason of this was, 
that astronomers reckoned the day to 
Commence—not from twelve at night—but, 
from twelve at noon, and to end at twelve at 
noon. So thus, the next morning, the 
morning of the 9th, was a portion of the 8th 
to astronomers. The local time, of the 
eclipse written in astronomical time would be 
8th December 23h 0.7m. 

The meeting then separated. 

T HK Transit was observed in Tokei from" a 
temporary observatory erected at Shina- 
gawa, a suburb of Yedo. The observers 
were Mean A Scharbau, Kkaeti and Okeeae- 
man, and the instruments used were the ad- 
I mirable ones ordered by Mr. McVeAn, the 
head of the Survey Department, when at 
home. The day was everything that could 
be desired; but, of course, it is impossible 
yet to give the rwsults. We give a photo¬ 
graph of the temporary shod, as it will serve 
to commemorate a deservedly memorable oc¬ 
casion. Tho central figure, in front of the 
edifice, is Son jo Baneyushi, Dai Jo Dai jin 
(Prime Minister) of Japan. 

The picture of tho Shtnagawa Railway 
Bridge was taken from the same spot, so 
that ft will serve to give an idea to our read¬ 
ers of the locality of the o b serv ato r y . 
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THE PERIOD. 

Notes or tub Momth from Local Paplbs. 


r E event of the month has been the Transit 
of Venue, bat, to that which appears 
on this subject elsewhere, wo hare little to 
add, except that the day was everything that 
ooaid be wished. The following are the 
various observation* taken os to the time of ; 
contact : 


External Contact at Ingress, h.ll, B°, 48",§§ 
Internal „ „ kll, 29, 49 

Least Distance of Centres, - - ■ ■ ■- ■ 

Internal Contact at Egress, h 3, 21°, 47", 

External ' „ „ h.3, 48 s . 36”. 

Diameter of the Planet, 1*, 2". 

Proportion of Relative Diameter, 1 to 81.6 
(about). 


We have to announce the death and the - 
funeral of M. Caxeneure, Lieutenant d'Artil- 
lerie, member of the Mission Militaire, and 
Chevalier de la Legion d'Honneur. The death 
of M. Casenenre was caused by small-pox, 
and took place on the 22nd of last month in 
the interior, near Sendai. On the 2nd inst., 
the funeral took place, the service being held 
in the Catholic Church at Yokohama, the 
French community of Yokohama and Tokei 
assembling in large numbers to do honour to 
the deceased, as did many of the foreign 
Ministers, the members of the Mission Mili- 
taire, a number of the officers of the Royal 
Marines, and the officers of l'lnfanterio de 
la Marine. At the grave Col. Mnnier pro¬ 
nounced the following Alogc :— 

“ Gentlemen, 


He whom we have jnst consigned to his 
last resting place, left Yedo, only some few 
months ago, full of vigour and courage, to 
undertake a long journey in the interior of 
Japan, to fill an important Miasiou. To-day 
he is no more ; he has died far from his na¬ 
tive country, far from his family, having 
near him but one devoted friend, to whom 
fell the supreme consolation of closing his 


eyes. 


Truly death has its Borrows. The bravest 
man needs all his courage not to fool anxiety 
at its approach—alas ! how much more terri¬ 
ble must it havo been to our poor compatriot. 

And yet, Gentlemen, Careneuvo was wor¬ 
thy of a better fate. A young soldier 
of the class of 1850, he, in the year 1854. 
entered a regiment of horse artillery as auar- 
ter-msster, and as a member of one of the 
batteries of this regiment went through the 
rough Crimean campaign, by the aide of 
that magnificent English army, the repre¬ 


sentatives of which we are proud to see hero 
to day. Later we find him in Italy, a( Ma- 
gents, where he remained alone on the field 
of battle with a cannon, belonging to a 
battery of which he was chief, which he 
defended heroically, and was taken pri¬ 
soner, after having seen his adjutant chef de 
<action fall, and all the artillerymen killed, 
or at least seriously wounded. As a reward 
for his noblo conduct he received on return¬ 
ing to France, the military medal. In 1864 
he left the service to be employed in the 
stud department. It was then that he brought 
to Japan the Arabian stud horses, offered 
as a present to the Taiknn by the head of the 
State, soon after which he was attached to 
the Military Mission commanded by Captain 
Chanoine. You know, Gentlemen, how, in 
1868, in that year of tronble, he, struck 
by a Japanese bullet, watered with bis blood 
that earth which now enshrouds him. Re¬ 
turned to Europe, Cazenouve, hardly re¬ 
covered from his wound, reentered the ser¬ 
vice at the moment when invaded France 
called for help from her children, and aided 
in the defence of Paris as a lieutenant of 
artillery in the garde mobile. The cross of 
a chevalier de In legion d'ktmneur was the 
j«6t reward of his brilliant services, render¬ 
ed under such unhappy circumstance*. 
Shortly after, he returned to Japan, where 
he was attached to the new Military Mission. 

Such has been. Gentlemen, the well em¬ 
ployed life of this honest and brave man. 
As a soldier who succumbs in executing 
his orders, he died in doing his duty. He 
had vet a long life to hope for; he could 
vet dream to enjoy the peaceful and happv 
life he deserved among liis own people. Goa, 
whose mysteries are impenetrable, lias not 
ao willed. Let ns bow the head before this 
supreme decree, however cruel it may seem. 

May those feeble expressions of our regret 
and our grief cross the aoaa, and bear con¬ 
solation to those who have known and loved 
him. 

And thou, Caxeneure, who hast been ao 
suddenly taken from us, tliou, whose death 
causes so much sorrow and mourning, re¬ 
ceive here this last testimony of tho affec¬ 
tion of thy compatriots, who Jeavo thee with 
tho hope of again finding thee in a better 
world. 

Cazeneuve, an ree*ur! in the name of tho 
comrades of the Military Mission, in the 
name of thy friends, a a recoir / 
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The HioyQ SAm publishes the following 
account of ft serious ftocident .which took 
piece on the railway between Kobe sod Osaka. 
There is little for us to add, except that it 
seems probable the accident w&a the result 
of wilful malice. It is to be hoped the 
Government will be able to ascertain the 
culprits; for, whether aggrieved or not, the 
farmers have no right to attempt to commit 
murdor. 

The passengers by the train leaving Kobe at 6.80 
on Monday, December 1st, bad a very narrow escape 
Indeed. The train had just left the BmbM Sta¬ 
tion, and was within a few scorn yard* of the 
bridge crossing the Kansaki gawq. when the engine 
came in contact with a bullock which had strayed 
upon the line. The night was dark, so that the 
ongide driver, dld'not see the beast, but as won as 
he felt the shopk he stopped the engine. Either 
the shock of the sadden stoppage, or the passing 
over the bullock of the comparatively Lighter car¬ 
riages, caused two carnages a 3rd and a 2nd 
class—to run off the line : a 1st and 3rd then turned 
over, and fall on their sides upon the embankment, 
but fortunately did not roll over. The doors 
being locked, the passengers in the overturned 
carriages had to climb out through the windows. 
After the alarm had subsided, notes were compared 
and, miraculous to relate, it was found that only 
one passenger whs injured. This was a foreigner's 
ban to travelling in a 2nd class carriage, who fell 
with his leg through the plate gloss window, a 
foreign passenger falling on him. The man receiv¬ 
ed a cut in the thigh; fortunately a mere flesh 
wound only. The scene of the accident is about 
half a tu.le from the Kanos ki Station, and only 
three ini a half m.k s from Osaka. The carriages 
which fell ovor we tv not much broken. The train, 
it is asserted, was only going at the rate of about 
eight miles an hour. It was to this slow rats of 
speed that the passengers owed their escape 
from serious injury—not to say their lives. When 
the driver felt the engine run over the cow or 
bollock, he immediately ebut off steam and or¬ 
dered the break in the tender to be screwod 
down; the guard in the adjoining break van, quick- 
ly screwed down bie break, and thanks to all this 
promptitude and the low speed, the train was 
Drought up within about fifty yards. It is sup¬ 
posed that when the engine struck the boast some 
projection beneath one of the carriages caught 
the body, and turning it portly round, threw it 
under one of the wheels of the fifth carriage, 
and caused that to leave the line, dragging with 
it the nest three carriages, but the coupling* be¬ 
tween the sixth and seventh and between the 
eighth and ninth only broke, so that the seventh 
and eighth, a first and a second clous carriage, 
were freed as soon as they left the rails, and toe 
pot sleepers not affording them sufficient support, 
ovsr they wedt. The train consisted of fourteen 
carriages, including the two break vans. 

But now come* the most serious part of the 
affair. It is openly asserted by at least three of 
the foreign eye-witnesses of the disaster—and 
none deny it, that I am aware of—that the beast 
was dead before the engine touched it. Portions 
of ths flesh were touched—and I may here re¬ 
mark that the hind quarters were intact—within 
a quarter of an hour of the accident, and were 
found to be quite cold 1 For it eo happened that 
some one having made a remark about obstruc¬ 


tions haribg On more than one oocasion bean found 
placed across the lies, two or more of ths pas¬ 
sengers Sent up to where the bullock was lying and 
felt it, and both assert that it had no warmth 
left in it; a third foreigner stirred up a mass of 
entrails, and though he had a lamp in jus hand, 
be say* he saw no abeam arising from them, Mch 
as would be the case with those of *n a n i m al 
killed but a few minutes before On a frosty night, 
such as last Tuesday was. Ths animal did nc* ap» 
pear to have been many hours dead, as ths eyes 
war* still bright. The (futgo JTeu* says editorial¬ 
ly, " Twice at least have obstruction* hewn wilful¬ 
ly placed across the line of rails, and ths guilty 
parties haTe not been discovered. In one of the 
two instance* to which we refer the obetructtmi 
took the form of a block of wood, and this* it so 
happens, was found placed across the line not 
very far from the scene of the last mishap. In 
the second ease a bundle of bamboos Was found 

S ag athwart the rails about two miles tram hstae. 

it owner of the bullock has been discovered. 
He is a farmer living at some little distanoe from 
Kans&ki, and his statement is that at about half 
past four o’block on Tuesday afternoon he was 
Ploughing, when the yoke of his bullook broke. 
He then went home to fetch something, fastening 
the animal in the meantime by a rope to a stone. 
On his return he found the beast gone, aad im¬ 
mediately went in search of it, but darkness com¬ 
ing on, htOvad to give up the task. On hearing 
that the upset on the Railway was caused by a 
bullock, the man mys that he went at once to the 
Kansaki Railway Station to eoouirs about it. 
On being shewn the remains of the animal, the 
former identified it as his property. It must he 
allowed that there is no inherent improbability 
in the man’s statement. On the other hand, three 
of the foreign passengers with whom w* have spo¬ 
ken upon the subject an strongly of opinion that 
ths bullock was dead some hour* before the engine 
ran over it." 

Yokohama, which has so long been press¬ 
ing upon the Government the necessity 
of a harbour, is at last to have its wish 
gratified. It is reported on good authority 
that an appropriation of $1,600,000 has 
been made for the purpose of building n 
good harbour and wharves- The plans were 
entrusted to Mr. Brunton, who has ably dis¬ 
charged his trust, and has sent in to the de¬ 
partment full and detailed plane for a har¬ 
bour extending from the English Hatoba to¬ 
wards Kanagawa. We believe it is intend¬ 
ed that ships shall lie alongside the wharves 
to discharge, or take in cargo, and there -will 
be accommodation for a very large number 
of craft. It is Also proposed to build a 
harbour at Shinagawa orTokei, but this is 
to bo undertaken afterwards. There is muah 
satisfaction in knowing that Yokohama will 
in due time be provided with proper ac¬ 
commodation for its shipping, an advantage 
which ought not to he without its effect on 
the prosperity of the port. 

PanrTBD and Publish<8 far the Proprietor at ths 
office of the 9 OiftSe, Bhicho- 

mc, Tokei. 
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THE LOYAL LEAGUE. 


(TK* tiro hoc It in tht pretent number Kao e < etn trans¬ 
lated by the Editor, trith the omittance of a 
Japan*** OeniUmon.) 

Book X. 

ENSH1U in about one hundred and fifty- 
se*en r* from Tokio. The chief town | 
is Sakai, which i*T the largest and moat pros- 
peroua port in the three provincea Tan, 
ldtqjni and Kawacbi. 

There lived in Sakai a wealthy merchant 
named Amagnya Gihei; and to him Ohohoahi 
Ynranoa'ke applied to furnish him with arma. 

Amagnya Gihoi having procured the arti¬ 
cles, they wore packed in seven long cheats, 
and arrangements were made for their ship¬ 
ment to Yedo. One evening about sunset 
the sailors went to his house for the boxes, 
hat great caution was necessary to conceal 
their contents and to avoid suspicion. 

The son and heir ot Gihei was a child four 
years old, natfiod Yoshimatsu, whose attend¬ 
ant, Igb, was half foolish. 

Yoshimatsc. —Koriyaf Igo, I am tired of 
my doll. Call my mother to mo. 

1 00 .—'* Nonsense. If yon are so disoontent- 


ecH shall tell my master, and he will send 
you away, and yon will be a poor orphan. 
How would yoa like that P So be a good 
bny. Do yon- uot know tliat, daring this 
mouth, all the servants have been sent away; 
and the dismissal of the cook was very 
strange. Ho was boiling the rice, and bciug 
very tired He yawned heavily; my master 
became very angry with him, and drovo him 
off at once. I fancy yonr father, my master, 
is intending himself to make his escape from 
the house ; for every night ho sends goods on 
board ship." 

Whilst they were tiros speaking, two samu¬ 
rai stood at the door and euqnired if Gihei 
w ere at home. 

loo.—“ Yes, Sir, he is within; bnt, as I 
am bnsy playing with tho child, please enter, 
and yon will sec him.” 

Sauuku.— m Tell him that Hara Ooyemou 
and Ohoboshi Rikiya wish to see liiin. J ’ 

loo.—"Your names arc' Rar* lieriyenum 
hnd Omeslii Kniyn,* eh ? They are curious 
names. Master! master! Hem nre very 
strange visitor*. Yon duul better not ace 
them, because as one of them is very hungry 
and the other a grrnt cater, perhaps they 

• The one means* hungry wan ; tn« other, otto 
wbo sats much rice. 
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will dovonr you. I um much afraid of them. 
Come Yoshimstsn saitm; come, let ua run 
away bcfoi'e thoy eat ua. 

Gum. —" Silence, fool! Don’t make such 
n noise.” Then coming to the door and see¬ 
ing them, “Iya! Goyemon gains and Rikiya- 
gatna; you arc very kind to visit me. Pray 
ait down.” 

They sat down, and having taken the of¬ 
fered cup of tea, Goyemon said :— 

“By your liberality all tho articles have 
been provided to Obobosbi. Yuraunauke 
ought therefore to come and thank yon in 
person. Aa you well know, however, ho is 
very bnay preparing for bin departure, and 
we go with him to-morrow morning. Riki- 
ya accompanies me to offer you the thanks 
due for your kindness; and 1 hope you will 
forgive our unworthiness." 

Rikita. —“ As Goyemon has said, onr de¬ 
parture is now near at hand: and my father 
is very busy. InsUad of him, therefore, I 
have come to thank you. My father told me 
to ask you whether the last of the things 
would really be on board to-night? ” 

Gum.—" Oh yes; seven boxes are already 
shipped. Thoy contain the most important 
weapons, t!u* gauntlets and greaves. The 
dark Irntoms and the kmari Lackimaki • re¬ 
maining, will be sent overland fator yonr 
departure. 

Rikita. —“Do you hear, Ooyeiuon sama, 
how nmch he has dono for us ? ” 

Gotemos. —“ Among all the inerchauts who 
received the patronage of our lord, none ia 
moro spirited than Gihci. And, thus it was 
that Yuranoauke dono asked him to proxide 
the weapons. But, let me ask you a few 
questions. The spears and halberts are wea¬ 
pons which are commonly used, (aud excite 
no suspicion) ; but, such as the kiitari-hita- 
bira f and the rope ladders ere the reverse. 
When you bought them, did the workmen 
shew no suspicions ? ” 

Gum.—Iya ! when I ordered lltoui I did 
not tell my lumio; so they do not know who 
1 am. 

• TliU is a kin I of armour for tho head, nock 
and olioul lent. It eouiuKti of chain armour lacked 
on to cotton cloth, is al-out four feet long, and 
liiiitifg in olipN of dxmt three inches wide. It sraa 
tiod av.-r the kiel and fell ov**r the shoulders, ond 
was effective ajpuust a sword cut. 

+ A coat of iMtul. 


Rikita. —“ That’s right. But, when you 
brought them to your house, how did you 
prevent your servants from seeing them ? ” 

Gihbi.—“ A very proper question. From 
the time that I was requested by your father 
to obtain them, I mado my wife repair to her 
father’s house; ond I managed to find fault 
with ray servants, aud dismissed them also. 
There only remain here myself, my son and 
his half-witted attendant. So there ia no 
chance of any one discovering ns. ’’ 

Rikita. —“Your kindness is indeed won¬ 
derful. I shall tell my father of your tealoua 
management, and thus relieve his mind of 
anxiety. Now then, Goyemon Sama, let us 

On their departure, as Gihei was closing 
the door, the father-in-law of Gihei, Ota 
Riyochiku came up. 

Ota.— “ Don*); shut the door. Don’t close 
it. I am in good time to see you." 

Gum.—“ Oh, father-in-law ! I have not 
seen you for a long time. I intended calling 
upon you, but my time has been no occupied 
by business, that I have been prevented. I 
sent my wife to you for her health, and fear 
I put you to much trouble. Is she takiug 
her medicino ? ” 

Ota. —“ Yes, yes. She is taking hor medi¬ 
cine. But, Gihei, when I was in my own 
country I received rations from Ono Kudaiu 
Sama, and so I was rich. But, now I have 
not even a servant, for, as you know, I am 
poor. Yet knowing my poverty, you send 
me your wife. There must bo some mean¬ 
ing in this. But bo that aa it may, my 
daughter, your wife, Sono, is a young wo¬ 
man. If she behave ill, I must commit sui¬ 
cide. I think the better way is for yon to 
give her a writiug of divorcement. If you 
wish to have her back I will bring hor at 
your desire." 

Gihei, seeing that if he refused, her father 
would living her back to him, was obliged !•» 
comply. Otherwise Gihei would bo akbaraed 
before YurauoBuko : aa he had told Rikiyn 
aud Goyemon that she had gone back to her 
father. He therefore wrote it; and giving 
it to his father-in-law, said :— 

“ Since I give you this, I ani no longer 
your son, nor arc yon my fnlher. You must 
, come to see me no more. I regret to givo it 
I you, and it is not with my free will.” 
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Ota.— Oh! Ton say well! Lately yon Orncta. — 44 Yon will not confea* with 
hare been much via 1 ted by roiw'n. I have gontle pressure. Bring him of whom we 
Diked my daughter about it, bat sh© always have spoken together. Do you understand, 
replies, that she knows nothiug about it. I servants P ” 

cannot have hor united to such a son-in-law. . Thoy answered 44 yes, yes and running 
Fortunately a noble wishes to maary her, and to the room in which Yoshimatsu was, car- 
I have had to promise him that as soon as I j ried him into the presence. One of the of* 

receive the writing of divorcement, ha shall ficors now drew his sword, and said :— 

marry hor. I have never had such happiness “We will no more enquire of you about 
before. the chest. Bat you must know what revenge 

Gihsi.—T hough you had not roceived the Ohoboehi Yaranoe’ke will take upon his 
writing, I have no wish to retake her. She enemy. If you do not confess it, I will kill 

has a son, and yet she will marry another your son without money.” 

man ! It is brutal.” 'Gihsi. —I shall not confess, although yon 

Ota Riyochiku was about to reply, but put ray son to death, because I know nothing 
Qihei took him by the shoulder, thrust him of Ynranoe'ke's plans. But wbat right have 
out and shat the door. This was about ten jou to take such a hostage P You may make 
o’clock at night. a woman confess for fear of torture, but I 

About midnight, when all was silent, two mm t jf you doubt me, kill the child, 

officers with their servants came to tho house. I car „ D ot! 

One of tho officers calling one of the servants, OmctA—You made the weapons, such an 

whispered to him, and in obedience to tho the spears, guns, kntari kataiira. If you 
order just given, ho knocked st the door, deny it, wo must torture you. Your body 
exclaiming:— will be cut into pieces. 

“I am a sailor who roceived the things j Q llfK ,._Cut it into pieces. I have no fear, 
this evening. The calculation is incorrect, Dq y OU accuse me of making the weapons ? 
Plcaso open tho door.” | It is a very extraordinary charge. A mer- 

Gihei opened the door without suspicion, c ha n t must sell everything—from the most 
and the officers and their servants rushed valuable, such aa the hat of a noble, to tho 
into the house, brandishing their weapons, smallest, such SB a the slipper of a servant. I 
One of thorn then said :— am content to die for my trade. Yon may 

“ Amagaya Gihei! robol! You made kill my son and me too. Will you first cut 
weapons for Ohoboshi Yaranoe ke and his my arms, or shoulders, or bock ? If you 
companion* It has reached the governor's cannot slay my son, I will shew yon the way 
ears ; and we come to take you and bind you to do it. You may follow my example.” 
as a criminal. You cannot escape, so sub- j He was about to kill the child, when a 
mit yourself quietly and honorably.” 1 voice was heard from inside the chest on 

Gihsi.— Your command surprises me. I | w hi c h ho had been sitting“ Do not kill the 
have no inch recollection. Perhaps, you ■ c hild.” And at the same moment Ohoboshi 


hsve mistaken me for some othor man. 

OrriCXS. — 44 This is mere pretence. W# 
have evidence which will convince you that 
you mast confess all yoa know. Servants, 
bring them in.” 

They brought in .the long clu-it®, uud 
Oihei's heart was struck with astonishment. 
As they were about to open one to soe the 
contents, he pushed the servants away, and 
leaping upon the chest, said :— 

44 You are very ill-mannered. In this \ 
cheat are many articles ordered by a daimio. 
If yoa open it, you will be bound instead of 


Ynranos'ke came out of the chost At sight 
of him the officers bowed themselves. 

Gihsi. — 44 Uu i Yurauoe'ke sama ! " 

Yubanos’kk. — 44 You are indeed a spirited 
fellow. You are like a handsome lotus flower 
growing in the mud. As I believed you to bo 
so, I requested you to provide the weapons. I 
never doubted you, but those who were ignor¬ 
ant of your true character, were afraid that 
as you were of mercantile origin yoa would 
confess having made the weapons if caught 
by government, or if your son wen; taken ns 
a hostage. It is not right that yon should 
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have beeu put to such a proof; bat bj this 
our companion* will be freed from anxiety. 
Your spirit surpasses that of samurai. Had 
oar lord livod, he woald hnro rejoiced in 
jour loyalty. We shall take you as oar ex¬ 
ample, and avonge ourselves upon our enemy. 

I hope you will forgive our rudeness.” 

The persons also who bn 1 bohaved so 
roughly to him now knelt and asked his for¬ 
giveness. 

Qihbi.—" Though I was not aware of your 
stratagem, 1 was true. When I was young 
I was poor; but when I received the patron¬ 
age of your lord I began to accumulate 
wealth. Accordingly, when 1 heard the cir¬ 
cumstance of your lord's death, I was filled 
with sorrow. Happily you applied to mo for 
the weapons, and 1 complied willingly. If I 
were not a merchant, I would accompany 
yon, to draw water for yon v hen you woro 
thirsty. When you sec hint in the other 
world, tell him that I would serve him even 
there." 

Ycbaxos'ke.—“ We shall loave for Kama¬ 
kura to-night, and within one hundred days ! 
shall avenge our lord upon Moronawo. Now, 
it is time to start. I hope you will continue 
to enjoy good health.” 

Gih XL—“ Pray wait a moment. This is a 
joyful occasion. Let mo offer you a cup of 
wine.” 

They entered the room, and as they were 
in the midst of thoir merriment, Sono, the 
wife of Gihei, whose father liad taken the 
writing of divorcement, knocked at the door, 
aud called upon I go to admit her. 

loo.—" Who calls ? Yoa must not fright¬ 
en me ! Ah! mistress, welcome ! welcome! 
If you walk alone at night, you will be bti 
ten." 

Sumo.—” If 1 were bitten, it would not 
cause me much grief. Is my husband asleep? 

Iuo.—" No.” 

Sono.—I s he absent P" 
loo.— 1 " No.” 

SoMO.—“ I cannot understand )-ou." 

loo.—“Neither can I understand. A short 
time ago, there ww a noise in my master's 
room, and now some men are drinking with 
him.” 

SoMO. —“ Is the child sleeping or not ? ” 

— M Yes, he is sleeping alone. ” 


Just then the master cried out" Where 
is Igo P While you are wanted in this room, 
why are you playing there ? " 

Sono, (preventing the closing ef the 
door):—“ Master, master; I want to speak 
with you. Pray open the door to me." 

Gihei.—"N o, brutal woman; I have no 
ear to listen to you. Go away. Go away." 

Soxo.—Alas ! Yon doubt me. My father 
acted without my consent There is the 
evidence. Pray look at it" 

While Gihei woa taking it np, she entered. 
Gihki.—“ Oh, this is the writing that I 
gave to your father last evening. Wbat do 
you moan by returning it tame P" 

Sono. — ** When my father bronght it to 
me he told me I was to go to a noble. 
Thoogh struck with consternation, I put on 
a cheerful face; but I seised my opportunity, 
and having stolen the paper, I have escaped 
to you. Do you not love our son Yoehi- 
znatza? Will you divorce me, and allow a 
stepmother to nurse him ? ” 

Gihei.—“ Iya! When I sent you to your 
father, do you remember what I said P I 
would not divorce you ; but for a while you 
must retire from me, and pretend to be sick. 
If you eschewed the bath, and did not dress 
your hair, no one would desire to marry you. 
To-night I have visitors, and have no time 
to talk more with you. Take back the writ¬ 
ing. I cannot bavo yon any more.” 

Gihei entered the room and shut the door. 
She had only made two or three steps, when 
a tall man whose face was concealed, seised 
her, and, drawing his Bword, cat off her hair. 
Ho then snatched the writing out of her 
bosom and ran away. 8ono cried out is her 
agony, and Gihei impulsively tan to tho door. 
While he was gasing on his wife, Yuranos’ke 
came np to take leave.” 

Yi ha sue’ ilk. —"I am deeply obliged to 
you, and cannot in language make you any 
return. When I arrive at oor destination I 
shall let you know by letter. Yaxama and 
Owaiibi offer onr parting preaents.” 

Taking them ont of their bosoms they laid 
them before Gihei, and said “ One is for you, 
and thr other for your wife.” 

No sooner did Gihei see them, than he be¬ 
came very angry, and exclaimed :— 

" If I wish to receive a present I am not a 
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true man. I did not provide the weapons in were asleep, Y /arm and Zen wiki, at the 
order to receive a present, bat I made them front gate, boldly ascended tho wall by menus 
in return for joar lord’s kindness. Because of a rope ladder, which they hod brought 
I am a merchant yon offer me money for my . with them. As ihoy were descending inside, 
services. This is insolence. You do not ap- ono of the night guards saw them, and 
preciate my spirit.” i thought to catch thorn. But they succeeded 


Ho caet the package away, aud as it foil, 
tho string gave way aud there appearod two 
parcels : one containing some woman's hair, 
and the other the writing of divorce. 

Gihbi. —“ So then ! would you cot off my , 
wife’s hair ? " 

Yuiajios'kb. —“Yes! I toldOwashito doit. 
Without her hair no one will want to marry 
her. The time it will take for her hair to 
grow again is about one hundred days, by 
which time I will have avenged oar lord 
upon his enemy. At tho ‘end of that time 
yon must man-/ her again. I, Yuranos’ke, 
will be the middle-man. When we eiftor opr 
enemy's house we must have a watchword. 
It ehall bo your name, and eo it will be aaif 
you were with us." 

And so Yuranoa’ke and his companions 
departed for Kamakura. 

Book XI. 

Yueanob'kk and his coMPAfliox* nnci 

THUS UTEMOB. 

All preparations having been made, Yora- 
noa’ke assembled his companions, and em¬ 
barking in fishing boats, went up tho river 
Snmida, which flows through Yedo, and 
landing It Riogoku • fridge, made for their 
euomy’u dwelling, which was not far off. 

They then divided into two bands. Those 
who accompanied Ynranos'ke advanced to 
the back gate. Rikiya headed the other 
band, and went to the front gate. Yura- 
noa’ke gave orders to Rikiya, “ Whrn I blow 
the flute yon must enter the house by the 
front gate; and remember the only head wo 
want is that of Moronawo; so you need not 
kill any others who wish to escape.” 

The two parties then went to their allotted 
stations. 

Moronawo and his retainers hnd that night 
been feasting and carousing without appre¬ 
hension of any danger. At last, when they 

• Bridge of both countries. Formerly the one 
side of tbe river «w Shiioosa, the other Muaeshi. 
Nov both arc Muaeshi. 


in quieting and binding him. They took 
possession of his hiyothigi • and prevented 
his giving the alarm. After a time, hearing 
the blowing of tin flute at tho back gate, they 
opened the front gate, through which Rikiya 
and his party entered the courtyard. They 
now saw that the doors of the house were too 
strong to be opeuod without sound. Rikiya, 
therefore, ordered the bamboos, which were 
bent like bows, to bo brought; aud putting 
thes 3 botwoenthc threshold and lintel, cut tho 
strings. Tho bamboos springing up, raised 
the lintel, so that tho doors could bo silently 
removed. 

Tins Korrams of the neighbours on both 
sides, ascended tho roof of their house*, 
and cried ont:— 

“ Your house is filled with noise as if of 
fighting with swords and arrows. Is it to- 
hellion or thieves ? Oar masters told us to 
enquire." 

Yuranoa'ke answered :— 

“ We are the servants of Yeuya Hauguwan, 
ami have coma to avongo our lord. The 
noise is fighting. As we have no aauso for 
rovouge upon you, there is no reason to in¬ 
jure your house ; but, as you are neighbours 
of Moronawo, if you assist him, we must 
fight yon.” 

The servants answered :—“ You are true 
samurai, and are justified. You may fight 
aud kill him.” Aud they descended from the 
roofs. 

The fighting lasted about an hour. Whilst 
the companions of Ynranos'ke received but 
few and very slight wounds, their enemies 
wore very severely wounded. 

But, for a long time, though they siwrclM*l 
high and low, in tho ceiling and bencuth tin- 
floors, they could not find M->ronuwo. 
Teraoka Heiyemon perceiving that his IknI 
was still warm, said that he could not have 
escaped far; and, at length, Yazama Jin taro, 
cried out; “ Oh, my companions, bore he is ! 
I caught him ara-ng the charcoal-,” and 
straightway brought him forward. 

* Two pieces of wool use-1 ss s (Upper. 
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Rejoicing at tho intelligence, Yuranos’ke 
commanded not to kill him without law, or 
ceremony, because he wua a nmn who manag¬ 
ed tho public affairs of the country. PIac- 
ing him in tho upper or raised portion of the 
room, he aaid to him :— 

“ I hope you will excuse ns for taking 
revenge on your house for the death of oar 
lord, and tiiat you will give us your head.'* 

Motto* a wo:—“ I am prepared. You may 
cut off my head.” 

With this word, soeing the opportunity, 
Moronawo drew his sword, and attacked 
Yuranos'ke. But he, .skilful in fence, escaped 
tho danger, and seizing him by the arm 
twisted it and said, “ Though you intendod to 
slay me you cannot.” He then turned to his 
companions and said 44 Now, take yonr re¬ 
venge.” Yuranos’ke drew his sword and was 
the first to cat him, and the others followed. 
Yuranos'ke then drawing tho sword which 
he hod received from hiB lord when he com¬ 
mitted suicide, with one swoop beheaded Mo¬ 
ronawo. He now took tho Ihai • of his lord out 
of his bosom and placed it on a table that was 
near him. Washing the blood from the head, 
hi offered the head to the Ihai, saying, “My 
•load lord, I have cut off Moronawo’s head 
with the sword you entrusted to me, when 
you committed suicide. Deign then to re¬ 
ceive the bead now offered to you from the 
grave." Then all burnt incense before it 

Thx Comfakioks (to Yuranoe’ke):—"As 
you are our leader please begin.” 

Yiraxos'kk.—" No! Yazama must burn it 
first, because he found our enemy in the 
charcoal cellar. I think our lord helped him 
to catch him.” 

Yazama. —Well then, by your permission, 
I will bum it first.” 

t. He then burnt it and the companions 
said 

m “ Now it is your turn, Yumuos’kc Snmn,” 
^YtKANuo’xx.—"No, not yet. There is a 
man who must burn it second." 

As the companions looked, be took oat a 
money pouch, and burst iuto tears. He then 
continued :— 

* * Do you reinemlier this money pouch ?" 

• Ihai. a woolen tablet on which the posthu- 
imoim name and time ot death of a person are 
recur let. It <» nliiewt in the Butexudan, and 
pray.*rv arc offered to it, with flowers, rice, tea, Ac. 
morning and evening. BuUxuJan ka the altar on 
Whit h tho family idols arc placed. 


This pouch is the patriotic servant Hay an o 
Kampei. As ho could not be one of the com¬ 
pany, be sold his wife towards building the 
grave. As his father-in-law had the money, 
and was killed by Sadakuro, the money did 
no good ; and Hayano Kampei committed 
suicide. It is my greatest crime that I re¬ 
turned the money to him. I do not forget his 
death, and I brought him with me to-night. 
Heiyemon, he was your brother-in-law, let 
him barn inoense next.” 

Ynranos'ke then gave the pouch to Heiye¬ 
mon. 

Hzitzmox :— " Many, many thanks ! I am 
sure he will be glad of your great, kindness. 
I will let him burn the inoense.” 

No sooner had he said this, than an alarm 
was given by a great noise at the front gate. 
It was a sound of shouting, of horses and 
men. 

Yuranos'ke hearing it, said: "I think 
the retainers of Moronawo heeiege ns. It is 
time, therefore, for ns to commit suicide. 

Then Momonoi Wakatanos'ke came to 
them, and said:— 44 Iya ! Ynranoauke! Now 
the servants of Moronawo besiege yon at the 
front gate; but you should not oommit sui¬ 
cide here j for if you do, people will laugh 
and say you did it for fear. It were better 
to retire to Sengakuji, and die there.” 

In accordance with this advice he and his 
companions retired to the temple where their 
lord was buried, and there committed sui¬ 
cide. 

This is the story of Yuranos'ke. If you 
read it through you will see and admire his 
true chivalry. 

This story is very famous in Japan. 

Tiis Ekd. 

N OTE. The reader will have peroeived 
that this story is that generally known 
I as 44 The forty seven ronins." All tho names, 

I however, of the parties are altered, aa it was 
uni, until lately, allowed to give the exact 
namoa of high pereonages in Japan, either 
iu story books or on the stage. The true 
history of the incidents recordod in our tale,' 
have already been given in the Far Batt. 
But the story will serve to ponrtray the feel¬ 
ings of honour and loyalty which animated 
the Japanese samurai, down to a very recent 
i period. 
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ASAGAO NIKKI. 

{Continued front page 128.) 

E hare told how Asojiro and Minki met 
in the harbonr of Akaahi, and of the 
passionate pleading of Minki, which over¬ 
came the prudence of her lover, and how, 
rfben all their resolves had been taken that 
they would never part again, a cruel wind 
waa the means of separating them and up¬ 
setting all their plans. The favouring 
hreezo which sprang up, and which was 
simultaneously taken advantage of by the 
captains of both tho ships, sped ono onwards 
towards Chikuten, the other towards Osaka; 
and it was long ere the lovers mot again. 

Asojiro arrived safely in Kioto, and there 
he received a letter which altered all his 
prospects in life. 

It is nature’s law that a flower may not 
bloom a hundred days, and a hundred years 
exceeds the ordinary span of human life. 
The uncle of Asojiro, Komazawa Riyosai 
had become one of the higher officer* in the 
service of Oorhinos’ke, a prince whose ter¬ 
ritories were in tho province of Suwo. Be¬ 
ing now an old man, and attacked with a 
dangerous illness, he sent for such of his 
relations as were within call, and addressed 
them on the subject of his heir. 

M I had a son,” said the old man ; " a son, 
Shiyoichi, whom I was obliged to disinherit 
on account of his ill-conduct, and I have 
heard nothing of him for many years, as 
you all know. Notwithstanding I have no 
special ability, yet my prince has employed 
me as one of his high officers, and rewarded 
we with a heavy salary. I much regret that 
I have beeu so imperfect in my services dur¬ 
ing life; and I feel that I must appoint an 
heir who can ably and faithfully serve my 
master. I know no one who can do thiB so 
well as Asojiro, and him I appoint to be mine 
heir, though I fear he will not bo satisfied, 
as 1 know his desiro is to obtaiu u higher 
situation under the Shogun. There is one 
thing, however, which he cannot decline. 
Send him a letter informing him of my 
serious illness, and tell him I desire to see 
him before I die. If I should not live to see 
him arrive, shew him the letter in which I 
I have expressed my wishes ; and he will be 
obliged to obey my last directions. ” 


It was this Icti jr telling him of his uncle's 
wish to see him, that Asojiro received on 
his return to Kioto. 

He immediately made preparations for his 
journey to Yamaguchi, and reached bis des¬ 
tination without any aocidenb 

Ou his arrival at his uncle's boose, he was 
cordially received by his relatives; hot his 
uncle was not among them. He had died 
some days before, and all that could be dono 
was, to give biui the letter containing his 
nuch- s will; ami trust to his sense of grati¬ 
tude for former kinduess, to his carrying out 
tho old man’s designs. 

Asojiro sincerely bewailed his nncle, and 
particularly regretted that ho had not arriv¬ 
ed in time to eee him alive. He read tho 
letter with tearful eyes, and withont hesita¬ 
tion agreed to act upon it. The prince, in 
the course of a few days, appointed him to 
the office held by his ui-cle ; for it wss well 
undi rstood that though still young in year* 
there were few whose reputation for learn¬ 
ing stood higher. 

And so time passed on, until it became 
necessary for bis prince to go to Kanakura ; 
for under the feudal system, the Sankin— i.e. 
the residence of each daitnio at the capital of 
the Shogun, periodically, was regularly en¬ 
forced. 

The Prince, Oochinos'ke, went therefore 
to his house in tho impcrinl city. 

At that period there wero in the city, quar¬ 
ters entirely devoted to the residence of 
courtesans. Tho best of these was called 
Shiu OUo, and at this particular time, the 
moat beautiful damsel in the region was 
named Segawa; and of hor the prince be¬ 
came deeply enamoured. He could not leave 
her. He spent days and nights at the house 
in which she lived, aud altogether neglected 
his proper duties to the Shogun. It was 
soon in every ono’* month, that his oonduct 
was disorderly, aud utterly uuuortb; of his 
oxalted position. Hi* own subjects e\postu¬ 
lated with him, but such was his infatuation, 
that he raged violently against any who were 
bold enough to do so, and even ordered sonic 
of them to death. At hut, of those who were 
with him, not one rvinuiluxl w ho would offer 
him any advice or attempt to check him iu 
his course of folly. 
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But it becam<f impossible to disregard him \ This Jirozayemon ! A monkey-like fellow ! 


altogether. For Uycsugi, one of the moot 
prominent daiinios in tho government, told 
Reisen Tatewaki, one of tho fooliah prince’* 
highest retainer^ that Lis profligacies had 
come to the ears of the Shogun ; and warned 
him that nulesa nn alteration took place, he 
would he abandoned by tliu a hole chow of 
daimio*. 

Rciaen, having received this kind confiden¬ 
tial warning, aent a letter, hy express mes¬ 
senger, tolling tho officers of the clan the 
whole of lha circumstances. Yamaoka 
GemLa, tho chief officer in 4 ho province, on 
receiving the letter, assembled all liia col¬ 
leagues at the prince's house, that a con¬ 
ference might be held, aud some action de¬ 
termined upon. All were desired to give 
their opinions, but none seemed inclined to 
offer any advice. Tho moeting reassembled 
next day, with a like result. At-leugth Aeo- 
jiro—now called Komasawn Jirozaycraou— 
advanced and 6oid, “ I think 1 can devise a 
plan by which our master may h© chan god. 

I am willing to go to Kamakura to make 
the attempt, though I cannot explain my 
plan beforehand." 

Ynmao’.n. whose crafty nature rather re¬ 
joiced in his prince's excesses, inasmuch as 
they would be likely to shorten his career, 
ami servo to increase the influence, of Yama- 
oka in the clan, strongly obj ett-d to ao able 
and |«atriotic a man being employed to advise 
his master ; and taunted him with his yonth, 
and his presumption in attempting to pnsli 
older ami more experienced lyen aside. Much 
disenssion arose on this point, and in spite 
of all Yamaoka’* reraonstrn: cos, it was de¬ 
termined that Jirozayemon should go, accom¬ 
panied by a good man, Sagaiv. 

Yamaoka did all he could to frustrate the 
success of the mission, lie wmte-io Iwa- 
ahiro Takeda, the principal retainer of the 
prince in Kaidakurn, and warned him Mguiust 
Jirozayemon. All the prince’* vassals, hear¬ 
ing of the appointment of Jirozayemon to 
.such an important duty, talked much of him 
nud his great learning, aud the effect he 
would lie likely to prodnee on the princo. 
And Oochinos'kc hinm-lf, hearing about him 
from an over-talkative attendant, flew into a 
great puaaion and said: —“ This new-comer! 


4t is liko his presumption and import ineooe 
to expostulate with me, bis master. If he 
even otters one rude ijrord I will cut him 

down.” 

Taking advantage of his anger, Iwashito, 
a worthy colleague of the crafty Yamaoka, 
tried further to excite thb prince against the 
cxpcctod moasenger. 

“ I have heard," aahl he u that thia vain 
stripling, Jirozayemon, is a forward fellow ; 

| and if your highness meets him 1 fear ho 
may inanlt yon, and yonrtmly course will bo 
to kill him. I think, therefore, it is beet to 
keep him oat of your sight, and refnao him 
an audience when be solicits one.” 

The prince was not without sense, but 
his mind was now altogether upset by his 
love. He therefore yielded to Iwashiro's 
persuasion,—a flatterer whose aim was to 
keep all good patriotic men from him,—and 
trusted to him all the matters connected 
with the new comer. 

In the course of a few weeks, Jirozayemon 
arrived at Reisen’s lionae at Kamakura, and 
immediately sent notice of hia arrival to tho 
prince, enquiring when he should he honour¬ 
ed with a first audienoe. 

Acting on the suggestion of Iwaabi.ro, tho 
prince took no notice of his application. So 
Jirozayemon was obliged to wait quietly.for 
a whole month ; at the end of which time, ho 
received Reisen's approval of a stratagem ho 
had davised for the purpose of obtaining the 
desired interview They directed a trusty 
attendant to sco tho prince, and tell him, as 
if he wore merely relating the gossip of tbe 
day, that people were saying he was afraid 
to see the messenger sent from tho province. 
The plan succeeded. Roused by the report, 
Oochinos'kc Ordered a great revel which 
should make Jirozayemon open hia month 
with, surprise. For tbe prince supposed 
Jirozayemon to l»o an awkward country lout, 
ami hoped to make groat sport of him lie 
so arranged that Jirozayemon should l>e 
admitted, in the midst of tho thoatrical per¬ 
formance, when he was attended by ninety 
of the^prettiest girls who could be engaged. 

On Jirozayoinon’s entrance, nil were taken 
by surprise. His manly appearance, fashion¬ 
able equipment, and gentle bearing, seat 
a pleasant thrill throngh all of them, and a 
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momentary silence pro railed. He addressed 
a few words of- respect to the prince, and the 
latter, fancying he was now going to com¬ 
mence his remonstrances, was about to dis¬ 
miss him at once; but by tho persuasion of 
his favourite, who in common with tho rest 
of the black-eyed beauties, was charmed with 
his apppcarance, he changed hia mind and 
bade him approach. They conversed, and 
the prince waa glad to sco that be waa not 
a more formal courtier, nor a oountry bump¬ 
kin. Ho offorod him a large cup of soli, 
which bo drauk with well bred ease, and 
presently repeated the draught. 

At this tho prince was so well pleased, 
that he said :—“ I supposed you would bo a 
stiff, stuck-up fellow, dressed in vulgar clo¬ 
thes; hot I find you the exact opposite.” 

Jirozayemon respectfully hut cheerfully an¬ 
swered :—“ Your supposition was right; bnt 
I corrected my vulgarity a few dap ago, by 
the kindness of a girl whom I became ac¬ 
quainted with at Kisegnwa, (a courtesan 
quarter inferiorto that of Shin Oiso). I don't - 
know whether you are acquainted with Kise- 
gawa, but I assure you, it seemed to me to 
be the most prosperous place in the world 1 

Though this speech seemed to all to pro¬ 
claim Jirosayetuon's ignorance and vulgarity, 
yet it waa in fact, only hia stratagem to take 
in tho prince, and establish hia influence over 
him. 

Then tho prince fancying Jirozayemon to 
be a “good fellow,” said proudly, “I pity 
you if you know nothing better than Kiscga- 
wa. Come with me. I will take you to Shin 
Oiao; which yon will not compare to Kisega- 
wa. And the prince rising, ordered a few 
private attendants to accompany them, and 
led the way. 

And so it happened, that Jirozayemon 
seemed to jump with the prince’s inclina¬ 
tions and he became his greatest fovurite. 
Indeed there was much jealousy con¬ 
cerning him, on tho part of those he sup¬ 
planted ; and particularly in the miud of 
Iwaahiro, who now entered heart and soul 
into Yamaolea's hatred of him. 

On a certain evening, when Segawa, his 
chief charmer, Iwaahiro and Jirozayemon were 
present, the Prince fell asleep ; and no sooner 
waa he in sound slumber, than signs seemed 


to Iwaahiro to pass between tho young lady 
and Jirozayemon ; and they exchanged some 
papers which looked like letters, with an a|>- 
pearance of doing it on the sly, and ns if 
they wished to be nnobserved. 

This was just what Iwaahiro wanted. He 
had been watching the clever young fellow 
with hawk's eyes for some time, hoping to 
discover some weakness in his character 
which he would be able to reveal to hia mas¬ 
ter; and he now lost no time in accusing the 
two favorites of unfaithfulness. Tbs next 
morning be told his tale, and with many ex¬ 
pressions of loyalty on his own part, he laid 
bare the wickedness of tho two plotters 
agninst the priooe's peace of mind. The 
priuce told him to bo careful not to let it be 
known that he had revealed their secret, 
and said he would tliat evening judge for 
himself. 

Accordingly, he so managed that the same 
party assembled, and presently protended to 
fall asleep as before Again the two ex¬ 
changed papers; and the prinoe opened his 
eyen as they were passing them, jumped up, 
aud caught their hands, calling out loudly 
for hia servants to come and sieze them. Iiva- 
sbiro and several others quickly surround¬ 
ed them; and the prince, thinking to expose 
thoir amours to their confusion and conster¬ 
nation, opened tho letters to read their con¬ 
tents aloud. 

But they were not love letters, and disap¬ 
pointment fell up on all. They were copies of 
Chinese poem* in most difficult and learned 
Chinese characters; aud the prince felt 
ashamed, when he found he could not read 
them. One of those present, a very learned 
man, read them, and expressed the greatest 
delight at their beauty and high moral tone. 
Iwaahiro, indignant beyond control, insisted 
that the two wore gnilfcy, and had SegAwa's 
room searched for proofs. At length, Segawa 
made a confession. She said : “ The troth 
is, all the girls of Shin Oiso, when Jirozaye¬ 
mon cniue amougst them, folt aslismcd of 
their extreme ignorance, and he had kindly 
consented to teach them. I, like others, g»t 
him to help me ; and I nss.nl to giro him my 
verses to correct, he returning ono when I 
gave him the other. I knew that you, my max- 
tor, did not care for snch things, and so I 
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gave them to liim when yon were asleep. I 
wn'very sorry for my crime; but Jironye- 
mon is innocent." 

This waa a rebuke most admirably ad¬ 
ministered, and fonnd it* way to the prince’s 
feeling*. “ What" P said he to himaelf 
“ Am I so ignoi-ant that I cannot read, and 
•o ratio that I cannot appreciate, such litera¬ 
ture P " And, from that moment ho was an 
altered man. 

It waa Jirozayemon’a stratagem. He and 
Reiacn had managed it; no that, whilst the 
girls really thought of their own improve¬ 
ment, for nothing adds so greatly to the 
charms of beauty as an alliance with wit, it 
was solely intended by the two faithful of¬ 
ficers fo be brought to bear npon the prince 
exactly in the way described. 

If the entire change in the demeanonr of 
the prince was not effected in a day, it was 
not the leas certain and effect! vo. He now 
began to respect Jirosayemon, and plainly 
called him hie benefactor, who had shown 
him hiB folly and restored him to- a sense of 
his manhood and his doty. Jirosayemon be¬ 
came his teacher and his most constant 
friend; a> d, aa a consequence, his fame 
spread far and wide. 

And, now Komazawa Jirosayemon began 
to experience some of the effects of extreme 
popularity. Men of rank, power and wealth, 
sought him fee s husband for thoir daughters, 
and nothing but the sinoereet love for his ab¬ 
sent Miuki conhl hare resisted the persua¬ 
sions and the tempting offers he was subject¬ 
ed to. 

“ Miuki," he said to himself, “ My only 
love ! I will never take another wife than 
thee. True, we have met bat twice. Bat 
such meetings! Even though we never meet 
again, I know that thon art true. And, never 
shall it b* said that thy love surpassed mine. 
No, while I live, I love; and my love is 
Minki I" 

At this time, her father Akixoki Yumi- 
nos'ke was residing in Kamaknra, on his 
master's service, his wife and daughter re¬ 
maining in Chiknzcn. He heard of Jiroza- 
yomon, whom ho did not suspect to be 
Asojiro; for he had heard nothing about 
him by Unit mime since the time he had him 
turned from his door. He, like the rest, made 


overtures to him for a son-in-law, by the 
usual channel of a mediator. . It waa hardly 
thought likely that he would consent; for 
what had Akisnki that others had not ? The 
go-between, therefore, approached him timid¬ 
ly ; but what was bis delight to find his suit 
responded to, his offer acoepted-P 

Akizuki rejoicing in his good fortune in 
securing such a connection, wrote home, de¬ 
scribing Komaxawa’s quality and manly 
appearance. 

Alas! the news intended by the father to 
bring so much happiness to bis daughter— 

1 for he Jmcw nothing of tho state of her feel¬ 
ings towards Asojiro; nor was he even now 
aware that Asojiro and Komazawa Jirozaye- 
mon wore one and the same person—fell like 
a chill upon her heart. For a while her mo¬ 
ther, knowing of her devotion to Asojiro, 
abstained from telling hor that she was to be 
given to Jirosayemon. The day came, how¬ 
ever, when she was obliged to reveal it. She 
broke the intelligence with all the tact at her 
command, and with all the loving gentleness 
a fond mother could evince. She pointed 
ont to Miuki the impossibility of disobeying 
her father in such an important matter, and 
painted the anxiety he bad long shewn to 
secure for her not wealth but worth ; and 
now he had obtained a man possessing not 
only both of these, but personal beauty, learn¬ 
ing and universal popularity besides, she 
urged upon her daughter to respond to her 
parent's consideration for her welfare by 
acquiescing dutifully and affectionately in 
his arrangements. 

I m 

Miuki was as one from whom all life is 
gone. She felt cold as stone; aa if the power 
of resistance had equally gone from -her. To 
all her mother said she made replies—aye 
replies; but she knew not wbat replies. Her 
brain seemed palsied. She had not the power 
of thought. Her mother spoke; and she 
heal'd —bnt aa though sbo heard not. Still 
she made no aign of opposition, and the good 
wife thought she waa justified in telling her 
husband of their daughter’s willingness to 
marry the man of liis choice. 

Hitherto, in spite of the bitter disappoint¬ 
ment that had overtaken her at Akaahi, when 
sho waa so suddenly and unexpectedly separ¬ 
ated from Asojiro, in the very hopr in which 
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ho had agreed that they should never part 
again, Miuki had lived in hope, and had 
shown no lack of outward cheerfulness. She 
had revealed to her mother .the true state of 
her affections; but as the man whom she 
dreaded, and who had been formerly rejected 
by her father, did not renew his snit, as she 
had fcarod he would, she looked forward to 
the possibility of bright days returning wlieu 
she should once more yield herself up to 
minister to, aud be tenderly protected by, 
him who was in her sight the only man on 
earth. 

But now all was changed. Not one chance 
remained. Not a hope could be entertained. 
The-very possibility of futnro happiness was 
removed. What could she do ? Sbe could 
not love any but her own love. She might 
obey her father; but how could she do her 
duty to her husband ? 

There was one thing she could do. She 
thought of it as soon as she became capable 
of thinking of anything. It seemed to be the 
best, tbe only thing she conld do. She put 
it to herself over and over again—" I can 
die! Tea! I told Asojiro I would belong 
to nobody but him. Aye, and to prove ray 
tpve to him, rather than wed another, I will 
die. And yet"—for remembrance would 
come over her—“ And yet, how can I throw 
away the lifo he prevented my ending, when 
he saved me from casting myself into the 
water at Akashi, and bade me take caro of 
myself for his dear sake ? Oh, no ! no ! I 
will not destroy what belongs to him. I will 
go—I will find him—I will place my life in his 
hands ; and Asojiro -shall dispose of it as it 
seems best to him.” 

She went sadly about the house ; she spoke 
to no one; she occupied herself but little. 
Sometimes she would take her samisen, tune 
it and strike a few chords, and put it aside 
again, totally unable to use her voice in bur- 
mony with its well-belorcd tones. 

This went on for some weeks, until seeing 
that preparations were beginning to be made, 
and that the time for the marriage approach¬ 
ed, she determined to act at once upon her 
dangerouB resolution. Supposing Asojiro to 
be still at Kioto, she made np her mind to 
go there to him. And to live or die at his com¬ 
mand. 


She now quietly put her things together, 
such particularly ns were most portable or of 
sufficient value to be saleable in case of fund* 
running abort, and one night when till the 
household slept, she slipped out, nml with 
tem less eyes, but a heavy heart, she fled— 
hardly knowing which direction she took. 

In the morning she w&b missed, but there 
was no snspicion of actual flight. After a 
time servants were sent out to make enqui¬ 
ries at houses likely to have been visited by 
her. But when it was discovered that she 
was not in the neighbourhood, the alarm was 
given; search was made in every direction ; 
scouts scoured the country making enquiries 
everywhere, but all to no purpose; and tlio 
swd news of ber disappearance and probable 
death by some accident, had to be sent to her 
father. 

And now this unhappy occurrence must lie 
rev ruled to her lover. How little did Aki- 
zuki imagine the blow it was to Jiruzayeruou, 
when he sont the report to him of her death. 
Aud how did the thrice disappointed Asojiro 
benr this cruel stroke? My pen is unable to 
describe the depth of lua lamentation. He 
wept in secret as only the true-hearted enu 
weep; and addressing the spirit of his ador¬ 
ed one, he declared that he would remain as 
n w dower, true to her memory ns long as he 
lived. 

A ud poor forlorn Miuki, how fared she ? 
Aia» ! she knew not the wickedness of tlio 
world ; nor did she imagine any one would 
think of banning her. But soon she discov¬ 
ered that tho most specious are sometimes the 
most dangerous. Twice in her journey to 
Osaka did she fall into snares: from the fir.-l 
of which she with difficulty escaped by flight, 
and from the second she was rescued by tho 
womanly fueling of one, who though helpless 
for herself, pitied the evident grief and for¬ 
lorn condition of the maiden who hud been 
beguiled into seeking refuge in n den of in¬ 
famy. These things wc puss by, and find In r 
after a lung and wearisome journey by land 
and by sea, and after encountering peril* mi l 
deprivations, hard for any woman to bear, 
arrive^ at Kioto. She Imd been robbed 
of her money, and had sold most of lur 
clothes; but she showed n bold spirit still, 
not doubting that she should easily find Asu- 
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jiro; that all her troubles would end; and 
that liis fond reception of her would repay 
her for all that aha had undergone. Every 
day for a fortnight did she pursuo her en¬ 
quiries from morning until evening, but 
without success- At last she fell in with one 
who remembered him, and who gave her di¬ 
rections to find his house at Sliimognwara. 
Thither did ahu bend her steps, full of exube¬ 
rant hope; for -the was satisfied that she had 
reached the limit of her sorrows. 

Ah why, why, Miulci, did you learn the 
locality of liis Kioto residence ? Such joy 
to hasten your steps to throw yourself into 
his prms ! Such bitter, crushing disappoint¬ 
ment, to find that he had gone to a distance 
from Kioto greater than that you had already 
come I 

She had pow un money, mnl only one gar¬ 
ment left. On receiving tlio intelligence, 
she fell to tlie ground as if dead ; and though 
•very kindness was shewn by the inmates of 
the house, and rcstorat.ves were administer¬ 
ed, it was long ere she gave any signs of 
life. When she did return to consciousness, 
she stood not knowing what to do or whore 
to go. She gradually, however, collected 
her thoughts, and imparted to those around 
her, tho terrible position in which she found 
herself. They generously contributed a small 
present towards the expenses of tho journey 
to Kamakura, which she said sho was resolv¬ 
ed upon. 

Leaving the boepitablo strangers who had 
thus befriended her, she set forth, without 
delaying one day. Such a helpless maiden ! 
Such a long ami perilous journey! Her mis¬ 
fortunes iu the former time were as nothing 
to that which now befell her 

She had walked to Osaka-yarns, and arriv¬ 
ed near Otsu, when sho became sensible of 
an increasing weakness, and of pains in all 
parts of her body. The wind had been pierc¬ 
ing through her single robe, and produced 
a sensation of illness, snch an she' had never 
before experienced. She sat down by the 
wayside, and when she canny cd to rise again 
to resume her journey, she was unable to do 
more than ding herself to a small temple, 
where, solitary aud famishing, she passed the 
night in agonising suffering. 

The next morning, one of the local officers 
happening to b-diitl Iter apparently half 


dead. He made a small roadside shed into a 
shelter for her, as she was not fit to bo mOv* 
ed, and the neighbours made it weather- 
tight, and brought her food and remained 
with her bj turns. Fever had grappled with 
her, and she, for a long time, seemed likely 
to become its prey. But youth and, perhaps, 
her strong will and determination to reach 
her lover, fonght for her, and she recovered. 
But all was dark.—She had lost her tight- 
What should she now do P 

As she was far on the way to recovery, a 
good old woman, who had attended her iu the 
height of her fever, told her that from her 
utterauces when she was in delirium, Bhe 
judged that it was her intention to go to 
Kamakura. And, as Miuki had no means, 
she suggested that if she were able to play 
: on the tamiwtt, she might, as a poor blind 
j girl, manage to make her way to her destina¬ 
tion. Hope at once revived in ttie maiden's 
breast. She could play on the tautUc.n, and 
that too as4ew could do; and she could sing 
with a sweetness that had hitherto fascinated 
all who heard her. The poor people who had 
tended her in her illneaa, therefore, present¬ 
ed her with a «s miien, and with warm cloth¬ 
ing : and when she was sufficiently strong to 
set forth again on her journey, aho bade 
them farewell, aud turned her steps north¬ 
wards. 

Her voice and her saniisiHi secured for her 
| tho sustenance sho required, and lodging 
! night by ni 0 ht. As, however, she could no 
longer see, and sho thought that ebanbe 
j might briug her lover along the road, on his 
I return to his own country, she determined to 
sing his song “ Asagao " everywhere, that he 
I might recognise her by it, if he heard her. 

She travelled- upon the Tokaido, and as 
she made but slow progress day by day, she 
became well-known, and all who passed her 
spoke of 4ier sweet voice, and in ignorance of 
her true name, called her by tb^t of her song 
! - Asagao." 

It happened as she partly expected, that 
i Prince Oochinoa'ke’s term of service at 
Kamakura had expired, and he made pre¬ 
parations to return to his province. As his 
advanco guard, Jirozaycmon and Iwashiro, 
preceded him some three or four days, to 
secure proper accommodation for him and 
hia suite on the road. 
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On reaching Shidsuoka, at the hotel where present)/ the fan, which fur awhile she hnd 
the/ stayed, Jirosayemon, to hie anrpriso, ' dreamily toyed with, nt if »hu did not know 
aaw on a picture hanging on the wall the she had it in her hand, suddouly teemed to 
aong of " Asagao ”, which he had written on recall her to herself. 

Minki’a fan. Enquiring of tho maid servant, j Haatil/ sho pot it forth, mid said to the 
be was told that it was written by a gentle- u lld |ord, who was by, “ lia, Sir! let mo 
m«n, who heard it sung by a blind girl stay- , w vonr eje# , y ou ^ Y nm bljuJ ,, 
ing in the town, on her way to Kamakura. ^ writton tm t||ia fan the SOhg of Aaft . 
Sbe said, the song was so popular on the » whieb TOU h . v . - rtl _ 


Tokaido, that she wondered it bad not reach- ' 
od Kamakura. 

Though it seemod difficult to beliore, 
Jiroza/emon thought that the blind girl 
must bo Minki. who had been reported to 
him as dead. Ue asked therefore that she 
should be sent for. 

She came. Alas ! She wss none other ! 
She wss Minki! 

Surrounded as he then wss, it was not 
possible for Jirosayemon at that interview to 
make himself known to her; so he permitted 
her to leave the house, intending to see her 
privately before his departnre. But again 
they w ere unfortunate. He sent for her 
the same evening, but another gentleman at 


gan,” which you have heard me sing, and a 
picture of the Convolulue. 

“ Yee, indeed, young lady,” said the host 
kindly. “ It is as you say. And on the 
other side is a note that he who left it has 
changed his name from Asojiro ”— 

” Asojiro ?” she exclsimod wildly. 

" To Kom&iawi Jirosayemon,” continued 
the man. 

“ Oh ! alas, alas ! what an unhappy fate 
is mine,” she cried. “ Why did they not tell 
me this before ? Now, bow can I approach 
him ? I cannot see him; and he will not 
wish to see me—* poor sightless, fever-and- 
travel-wearied maiden ! alns !—alas !” 

“ Nay, yonng ladyreturned the land- 


some little distance had also required her l 01, d» 1° the most respectful m a nn er, “ do not 


io amuse somo friends at his house, aud she 
had gone before Jirosayemon’s messenger 
arrived. An intimation was left at her 
lodging that she should go to the hotel di¬ 
rectly she returned ; bat as she was detained 
at the house she had goue to, her lover was 
compelled to proceed with his party, without 
seeing her again. He did not neglect, how¬ 
ever, to leave ample funds for her to follow 
him. with the mistress of the house : and he 


entertain such unworthy thoughts of your 
lover. He saw you. He knows you are 
blind. He perceived that you bad been a 
great sufferer. Yet ho left the money, with 
particular instructions that you should fol¬ 
low him. Pear not; though you should not 
bf-ome his wife, he will most certainly re¬ 
ceive you, and shelter you as an honorable 
man should do.” 

Thanking tbo good people of tho hotel for 


also committed to the landlady’s charge the their kindness snd their comforting words, 


fan on which he had originally written the 
verses for. Miuki, and which, it will be re¬ 
membered fell into hia bands at the meeting 
in Akashi harbour. On the back of it ho 
wrote that he was Asojiro, but that be had 
now changed hia name to Komazawa Jirozu- 
yemon. 

On going to the hotel, in answer to tho 
summons left for her, and receiving the 
money and the fan, the cspcrieucud sensa¬ 
tions hardly less painful than those she en¬ 
dured when she heard of her father's 
disposal of her hand. For some - time 
she could not realise what they told her, 
when they aaid a gentleman had left money 
for her, and the was to follow him. But 


Minki left the house. She had no prepara¬ 
tions to mnke; for she was but a wayfarer, 
aud it mattered nothing to her which way 
she abonld turn her steps, so (lie road led to 
him she sought. 

As she was leaving the lodging, it had 
commenced to rain heavily, and as she would 
not lx? persuaded to delay her setting forth, 
tho old woman of tho house threw a ruin-cout 
over her shoulder: and with a fervent expres¬ 
sion of sympathy, wished her god-speed. 

Even now misfortune diil not leave her. 
The party with Jirajciuou hn<l. made good 
progress, and rtv^ail the Ooignwu wittn.nl 
difficulty; bat when she came to it she found 
it flooded, and not even a boat conld crews it 
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for two or three days; and thus it happened 
that she arrived at Yamaguchi five days later 
than her lover. 

Bat Jirayemon was not to return home in 
the full blaze of favour and popularity which 
he had hitherto enjoyed. On hie arrival the 
karoo Yatfteokn had him imprisoned in his 
own house on a false cliarge of treachery, and 
having employed a man to rob the treasury 
of tho prince. Though strong in his inno- 
oence, snch were the machinations of Yams- 
oka and Iwaahiro that thcro seemed little 
chance of his escape. 

When Miuki came to Yamaguchi, she 
aeked for Komazawa Jirozayemon, and eaaily 
found his house; but on presenting herself at 
the door, was told that he was con6 nod by 
order of the Prince's highest officer*, and that 
no one could have access to him. 

Hearing the serious nature of the crime 
alleged against him; she conld boar up no 
longor. Buoyed up with hope through all 
her tribulations since she left her father’s 
roof, she had bravely anrmounted every ob- 
staclc. But now, when it seemed she had 
but to break through the paper windows to 
t? clasped in his arms, she was rudely told 
she could not approach him, and the proba¬ 
bility was that if the charge yren proved 
against him he would be condemned to die, 
and all her faithful efforts would have been 
in vain. 

She threw up her hands and ottered a wail 
in tho street, bemoaning her cruel fate like a 
mad woman. 

A female attended by a samurai, passing 
at the moment, saw and heard her. But—ha! 
who are the strangers P Why does the wo- 
mnn rush forward and seize tho hands of the 
poor blind girl ? 

41 My yonng mistress; «iy dear yonng 
mistress! O Miuki San ! surely it ia herself. 
What f sightless ? Can yon not see me, ray 
sweet young lad ft Do yon not know my 
voice ? Nay, do not struggle to get away 
from me! I am your own maid-servant 
Asaka, and I have been scut by your good 
father, onr master, Akizuki, to seek you. I 
fvm not alone, 1 um accompanied by a true 


man, one of onr master’s kcrai, who will be 
the happiest of men in being able to extend 
the care he has taken of me, to oar dear 
young mistreea." 

Miuki suffered herself to be led off by the 
maid-servant, walking as if totally uncon¬ 
scious. She was taken to a nice comfortable 
lodging, and tended by the most constant 
and asaiduoua of servants ; but it woe days 
before she came sufficiently to hersolf to re¬ 
member all that had taken place. Mean- 
: while her parents wero made acquainted with 
| her having been found, and of her condition; 

* and she submissively allowed herself to be 
taken to them. 

To tell of Jirozayemon’* long imprison¬ 
ment ; of the canning with which the char¬ 
ges against him were attempted to be 
proved by two false witnesses; of the chain 
of events by which their falsity was finally 
discovered ; of the friendship of Reisen, who 
nevet 1 ceased bis efforts to discover the truth ; 
of the confession of one of the false witness¬ 
es aud the suicide of tho other ; of the full 
acquittal of Jirozayemon, and the conviction 
of hie enemies; of tho final banishment of 
Ysmaokaand Iwaahiro; end the ever increas¬ 
ing prosperity of Jirozayemon; all this is 
beyond the design of this story. 

No sooner was Jirozayemon acquitted than 
the circumstances of hie love, communicated 
to the prince, he aent to Akizuki, now the 
highest officer of Dazai, prince of Chikuzen, 
and acted ns mediator, at Jirosayemon’s re¬ 
quest, to reopen the marriage nogociations. 

And uow happiness and the unremitting 
| care of her parents and all who served them, 

| soon 'restored Miuki to health. A skilful 
J doctor lent hie aid, and happily not only her 
beauty but even bur eight was restored. Aud 
-so thcec two faithful lovers were at length 
united. 

Jirozayemon was called to the service of 
the Shogun, and after serving honorably, 
until he was sixty years of age, he transferred 
the headship of his family to his heir, and 
with Miuki retired into private life. 

The fidelity of Miuki has boon banded 
down as an example to all, in this story of 
Asagao Nikki. 
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THE FAR EAST. 


A talk or Japan; first ami last. 


POLO’S DISCIPLE. 


Boo* I. 

O UR story opens in Venice; in ono of those 
palatial residences of ita former great 
men, now-a-days used m kolecs or boarding 
booses, bat still admired by all beholders 
who hare an artistic eye, or who have read 
of the many vicissitudes of this once 44 Queen 
of the Sea." 

A lad of goodly proportions, and in¬ 
telligent countenance, is eagerly perusing 
an old manuscript, from which he appears 
to be making extracts; for, beBide him lies a 
sheet of parchment on which he has evident¬ 
ly been labouring. A lamp is burning on 
the table at which the youth is seated, in 
this by no means cheerful apartment; and its 
fitful rays only make the gloom of the cor¬ 
ners of the room the more apparent. As 
from time to time the lad lifts his head to 
ponder on the meaning of some obscure sen¬ 
tence or unknown word, his brain conjures 
up out of the doep shadow, shapes that appear 
to his vision, as realities. Presently tho door 
behind opens, and an elderly man enters tho 
room. A glance shews that they are father 
and son. Stepping up to the table he watches 
his son’s employment, and sighs audibly. 
Then laying ono hand, gently yet firmly, on 
the boy's shoulder, he closes the volume with 
the other, saying, 44 My boy; jour future 
patron and superior awaits you below. Come 
with me to meet him." The lad unwillingly 
relinquishes his employment, and follows 
his father; first taking up the parchment, 
folding it, and placing it safely in his bosom. 

With a story-teller's liberty, we will pause, 
that we may see what the youth lias keen 
reading so intently, and explain who these 
are—the father, the son, and the person 
awaiting them. 

We will also endeavour to trace out the 
shadows the coming events throw before 
them. 

First, the tome. It is a manuscript 
copy of Marco Polo's Le Livre dee Mervt il- 
lee du Monde —copied from that written by 
Rnsticien do Pisss at the great traveller’s 


own dictation, while imprisoned in Genoa, 
A. D. 1298. No doubt the Innguago it was 
written in was French. Not the French of 
the present, nor ivittcn in the clear style of 
our (lay; but French, written by a person at 
tho dictation of another who had been duriug 
a generation out of Europe, and away from 
those speaking its languages. The writing 
was crabbed, and indistinct from age. Tho 
volume had been gone through, from the first 
page to the last, but the portion describing 
Zipangn had been carefully transcribed ou 
the parchment, and the finishing tonches 
were being given to his copy when tho in¬ 
terruption just-mentioned occurred. 

The youth had found the book more than 
two years before, when, with a boy’s curiosity, 
he wus rummaging over some old papers 
lying in a massive, heavily iron-bound chest, 
that Btood in an unfrequented room in the 
house; said to have belonged to the family in 
former times, when they were wealthy and 
powerful: and then used as a repository of 
deeds and heirlooms. 

When he firs* found it he could not well 
rend, far loss understand, it; but shewing it 
to the monk who had taught him since child¬ 
hood, he learned of its contents so much as 
incited him to search further, that he might 
if jwssible comprehend all. For that pur¬ 
pose he applied to an old friend, a gentle, 
own who had long lived in Paris, and, with 
this help, soon learned the contents, and also 
became able himaelf to road the book. Fro 
long, attention was called to his neglect of 
other studies and useful pursuits. But for 
some time ho kept his secret. 

On one occasion something about 41 i&Mscr 
Marco Millione" was mentioned in the pre¬ 
sence of a number of guests, which was 
mot with such utter unbelief as to chill 
the fervour of the boy. Ouly for a short 
time, however; for his old friend told him 
he know that Charles dc Valois had received 
a copy from Marco Polo himself, through 
his representative in Venice, Thubanlt do 
Cepoy, whose eldest son, Jehan, had a 
copy made for presentation to tho king; 
and subsequently others for persons of high 
estate; and thut only within present memory, 
Charles V. had, with great care, collected for 
comparison, all the copies obtainable, being 
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much interested therein. Thenceforth donbt 
or derision were in vain thrown oiflbe great 
traveller's- story; and the current of the 
boy's thoughts constantly turned into this 
new channel. Now to his friends and com¬ 
patriots : but originating in one of his own 
ancestors; for the boy's family had become I 
allied with the descendants of the Polos, in 
the preceding generation. 

Now, to return to our story. 

Descending to the reception room together, 
they met one whom the son recognized as an 
occasional, and highly-hononred, gueet of the 
family; a gentleman whose mother was a 
patrician lady of Venice. She had met and . 
loved a noble Englishman detained in Venice 
by illnees, on his return from an expedition 
against the Paynima; and liad, much against 
her haughty relatives' wishes, forsaken the 
home of her childhood, to share that of 
the adventurous Briton. After a most 
ceremonious marriage in the old church of 
Santo Marco, he almost immediately set out 
for his home, a hither duty called him, and 
to which his fond spouse accompanied him, 
proud of the islander she had won. They 
arrived just in time for him to join hie 
King, Ejward III., and his gallant son 
the Black Prince, and lend efficient aid, 
now that he had inherited the family 
broad acres and was master of brave and 
honest yeomen, who conld strike a sturdy 
blow for Albion across the Channel in defenoo 
of their country's liberty, and the patristic, 
far-seeing King, lyho was not too proud to 
style himself tho “Avenger of Merchants." 

After the death of the Black Prince, he 
had turned his attention to trado; and his 
house in London became tho resort of, not 
only his wife’s fellow-countrymen,—then the 
most onergetic traders in the world,—but, also 
of all the noble and enlightened travellers of 
the age. They were bloeeed with two noble 
boys, and a fairy-like daughter—the youngest, 
and her parents’ darling. 

The Euglisli climate had not agreed 
with either thu lady or her daughter; but 
the two liufs grew apace; and it needed 
much pcrsnasioit to induce the mother 
to taku the daughter to visit the south 
in search of health, and leave her sons 
at home. During one of the lulls is the 


almost incessant warfare, however, they 
set out for, and arrived safely in, Italy: 
and the change • proved of great benefit 
to them. In tbeir absence, the eldest boy 
joined the fleet of Alderman Philpot, who 
had, at his own cost, raised a strong force 
to sail in search of Mercer, the Scots' pri¬ 
vateer. 

The first news the mother received of 
this detailed the entire success of the 
expedition ; the capture of not only the 
ships Mercer had seized in Scarborough, 
but, also, of some fifteen richly-laden Spanish 
galleons. At the same time she learnt that 
her boy's valonr had been so conspicuous that 
the Earl of Stafford hearing of it, became 
at once the lad’s protector and patron. By 
this nobleman’s interest, the boy was ra¬ 
pidly advanced, and became an important 
member of several of the embassies sent 
from England to foreign oourta. He had not 
only been able frequently to see his mother 
and sister, but even, in Venice, to visit his ma¬ 
ternal grand-parents and relatives; and had, 
by bis tact, succeeded in establishing a better 
feeling between the familioe. He was now 
about to start on an important secret mission ; 
and, requiring the assistance of* the father 
of the youth we first introduced to our readers 
notice, happened, to hear of the boy's uncon¬ 
trollable desire to travel, and of his absorbing 
belief in Polo. 

Our Englishman was much interested, 
haring heard his own father speak of Millione 
Polo and his Oriental stories, at a time when 
they were altogether discredited. He desired 
to bcc the lad, offering to take him in his suite, 
and, when he was satiated with travel, to send 
him back to bis father and brothers. 

We omitted to say that tho lad's mother had 
been some years dead, and he was natural¬ 
ly lonely—being mnch yonnger than his 
brothers, grave citizens without any feelings 
in common with his. His only companions 
were the old jmcLu his 'tutor; and latterly, 
the ivouderful book, and the old friend who 
had helped him to understand it. 

For the lad the interview was an import¬ 
ant one; but his father had not yet commu¬ 
nicated to him the offer of his English friend. 
He loved the lad as the child of his old 
sge ;* the only child of his second wife, 
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the darling of his declining ayors, whose 
fcatares he traced in tho boy’s face. The 
dewdrope gathered in his eyes when he 
thought of the hardships and dangers the 
lad, in his unions ardour, was like to rush 
into. 

After the first formalities of introduction 
and the cumbrous complimentary phraseology 
of the olden time, with its stately boas and 
platitudes, were over, the gentleman gradu¬ 
ally drew the young lad into conversation, 
and with wondrous tact gained his con¬ 
fidence. Indeed he so interested him that 
tho boy poured ont his whole eoul to 
him, and declared his ambition to follow 
in the steps of Polo, his favourite and 
his model. At the request of his new 
friend he was induced even to bring the 
book ont, and no sooner had the quick 
eye of tho man of tho world perceived 
the valne and authenticity of the copy, 
than ho determined to secure both the boy 
and his book for the English king. 

It was finally arranged that the lad was to 
go at once with his fnturu mentor; and with 
the bnoyant spirits of youth, forgetting all 
the sorrows of parting, and borne np by his 
ardour to follow in the track of liis great 
predecessor, lie expected, first of all to dispel 
the doubt cast npon the story of tiro coun¬ 
tries of the East, and eventually to find them, 
and if possiblo return with still fuller ac¬ 
counts of thoec regions. His hopes even went 
so far as to picture himself having a suitable 
vessel built aud equipped ont there, and by 
steering due east, accomplishing the circum¬ 
navigation of the world ; a thing then looked 
npon as among the wildest chimeras of tho 
brain. 

In a few days they left Venice in n swift 
vessel, and after an uneventful passage ar¬ 
rived off the the coast of Sicily. 

Travelling during tho thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth centuries, even in Enroja*, was not 
easy or safe; and as it hod been settled in 
England that the diplomat sbonId bring luck 
his mother and sister with him to their island 
home, he had chosen the sea route; which, 
thongh it had its dangers, woe safer than and 
not so fatiguing as the land journey. Many 
a circuitous course must, however, be steered 
to avoid corsairs and other enemies ; but the 


mouotony of the voyage would be broken by 
frequent halts at places of intercut, all which 
would be arranged with n view to the com¬ 
fort of the ladies 

Upon arriving at the port where liis mother 
and sister awaited him on the coast of Sicily, 
the gentleman landed to meet them, leaving 
Antonio, for tliat was the lad’s name, in 
chargo of the beantiful felucca that was to 
carry them swiftly homewards. So deeply 
was he wrapped np in his ruminations about 
hia yet unvisited countries, that he little 
thought about his patron's mother and sister. 
Scarcely an idea suggested itself to his mind 
heyoud that of a staid gentlewoman and 
her little gil l, neither of whom could ever be 
likely to interest themselves in him. Love 
and homo had no place in his thoughts. His 
soul ranged far, far away, over ocean and 
mountain, through storm and strife. The 
centlo thoughts and dreams of domestic 
pleasures were not for him. As he gazed 
over the sen to the horizon where it lost itself 
in the azure sky that dipped to meet it, the 
splash of sweeps in the water and a grating 
sound on tho other side of the vessel awoke 
I him from his trance; and, as he turned round, 
he saw hLs friend mount the deck, followed by 
two Indie-, closely veiled. He doffed his cap 
and the elder lady raised her veil, wbile the 
Englishman introduced her as his mother, to 
the no small astonishment of the lad, who 
immediately recognized in the Indy the origi¬ 
nal, (despite tho flight of time), of a portrait 
hanging in tho-palace, of the daugh¬ 

ter of the race—tho benuty of the time,— 
who had mnrriod the English cavalier. Ho 
stammered a few hasty words of compliment, 
but was immediately at ease when a few 
kind words of welcome, in a motherly way, 
passed her lips in tlic language of her child¬ 
hood. Thun turning round, sho said 
1 Isabel, here is our old friend’s turn, 
Antonio. Bid him welcome.” Isalnl 
lifted her veil and timidly greeted him 
in a few conventional phrases in perfect 
Italian, yot with that unmistakably for¬ 
eign accent which showed it was not the lan¬ 
guage of her native land. Sho then hastily 
drew her veil, blushing at the ill-disguised 
and ardent admiration of the youth. He hull, 
in these few moments, caught a glimpse of 
j that fair girl’s face, and it reminded him 
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of a lovely countenance which had faded 
from hia gasc too. too early in life Until 
to-day, he had hut once siipce childhood seen 
the like of it; and that wta in hia father's 
private room, where it hung behind a heary 
curtain. He had once, and only once seen it 
drawn aside, when, as a child, he had stolen 
in unobserved, and found his father standing 
before his mother’s picture, grieving and 
silently weeping. 

Yet it was not the childhood memories of 
hia mother's face that sent the warn blood 
coursing madly through his veins. 'Twos 
more tho realization of a dream. That per¬ 
fect face—those lustrous eves—he had often 


dreamt of And tried to banish from hia 
thoughts, aa a hindrance to hia nobler aapira* 
tiona. And, often had he riaen, and, with the 
companionship of hia precions book, had 
driven the vision from h is mind. 

Now, however, ho was entangled irrevo¬ 
cably in Copid'a net to make a jonrney in 
such sweet companionship. With the mo¬ 
ther's help they gradnally overcame their 
mutual shyness; and full confidence was 
thoroughly established between them. 

Then did the youth pour into her willing 
ear the wondrous story of the Far Eatt. 

(To he continual.) 


TIIK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE EX1L1SH LKt.ATlO.N, T0KE1. 


U NTIL recently, the English Minister in 
Japdu has had hia prir-ipal residence 
in Yokohama, his Legation being in a very 
pleasantly situate Japanese edifice in the 
suburb of Takana-vn—at a distance of some 
two or three miles from the Oaimusho or 
Foreign Office. Thia arrangement, however, 
was very inconvenient, and must have been 
moat irksome to Sir Harry Parkes, a ho had, 
before the opening of the railway, to ride up 
and down, a distance of about twenty mileB 
each way, sometimes going and returning on 
the same day. In these railway days, it has 
been easier; but travelling backwards and 
forwards four or five times a week, with an 
uninteresting drive to and from the Legation 
besides, is more than any Minister should be 
subjected to. Besides this, the different 
members of Legation were obliged to have 
their residences outside; and some at con¬ 
siderable distances. Tho English Govern¬ 
ment has how bnilt on ground granted fur 
the purpose by the Japanese Government, a 
thoroughly sulwitaiitial Legation, including 
residences not only for the Minuter, but for 
all the secretaries and attack#*; with a con¬ 
sulate ami » residence for the Consul adjoin¬ 
ing. These buildings covering a large area 
of ground, cannot la- given iu a photograph 
su us to exhibit thou all architecturally. In¬ 


deed, with due respect for the designer, we 
confess that we have never seen public budd¬ 
ings of a less imposing appearance. The 
picture we give in this preseut number, 
therefore, merely shows how they are placed, 
on ground outyide the second moat; on the 
road to Kudan, in Knji-machi. The build¬ 
ings are all now occupied; and Sir Harry 
Parkes himself will move his family np, and 
enter upon residence, almost immediately. 


THE HATE TO THE TEMPORARY PALACE 
OF THE EMPEROR. 

T HERE is not one single palace iu the 
whole of Japan which offers any exter¬ 
nal attractions to an artist. They are all 
more or less alike, the buildings being so 
low as to be eutirely hidden by the gateway. 
How simple these arc, may be seen by the 
picture. It has been determined at once to 
proceed with the building of a proper impe¬ 
rial residence, on tho site of that burnt 
down two yearn ago. It is to be in the 
European style; but what the real design 
may be, we are unable to describe. It has 
been committed to a Japanese architect, and 
we have never yet seen anything of any kind 
worthy to be called an architectural design 
emanating from a Japanese. There are one 
or two large houses in the city of Tokio, 
sach for instance aa Mitsui the banker’s. 
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whioh are quaint specimens of a hybrid at¬ 
tempt to unite native and foreign notions; 
and there are buildings for various public 
office* in the caatlc; but not one baa any¬ 
thing whatever to show that the designer 
knew what he wm about iu rearing for Jap¬ 
anese occupation an edifice meant to be in 
the foreign atyle; and now this costly palace, 
upon which, with the public offices of the 
government surrounding it, ia to be expended 
an enormooa anm of money for thia country, 
ia to bo confided to a Japanese architect. 
Well! It ia no business of ours to interfere. 
We show wlut the exterior of the present 
palace is. In the interests of art and of good 
taste, we would be glad to hear that the design 
for the new one waa put for competition 
among all the artists iu the country—native 
and foroign- But we may be sure that the 
government will neither ask or take oar 
advice either one way or the other. The 
present temporary palace is the well known 
yaahiki of the Prince of Kiiahiu, but the 
Mikado haa occupied it ever Bince the des¬ 
truction of his own reaidcnco nearly two 
years ago—and His Majesty certainly deser¬ 
ves to have as handsome a palncc built 
for him as the money to be expended enn 
provide; for he generously commanded, after 
the fire, in consideration of the then pressure 
on the public purse, that no steps should be 
taken to rebnild his palace until that pres¬ 
sure was relieved. 

THE PRIltCE OF SATSUKI. 


S INCE the advent of foreigner* in Jnpnn, 
no name has been more prominently 
before them than that of the Prince of Sat- 
snma. It would be more correct perhaps to 
aay the late Prince; for he was one of the 
first of those who consented to hand over his 
territory to the Mikado, with a view to the 
abolition of the feudal system, and the con¬ 
struction of a system s\xre eventually to deve¬ 
lops into a constitutional mouurchy. 


The Satnumn clan has li.'cu for centuries 
one of the most poweri il in tin* Empire*, and 
with the single cxevpiim «»f the Prince of 
Kagn, the young man « li no po-truit we give 
this monUi was the gr-.*'it**-f. in {Mint of 
wealth, of all tho duiuiio*. What part a 
daitnio took in the affair* that were* couplet! 
with his nuuie, foreigners can never know. 
In the case of the Prinee of Satsumn, we 
fancy the part was but a sipall one. Hu 
father Shimadzu Saburo was a brother of the 
former Prince of Sntsmna, who, being child¬ 
less himself, adopted tho eldest son of Sa¬ 
buro as hi* own sou. Thus lie is frequently 
spoken of as the nephuw of Shimadzu 
Saburo. Tlic latter has always been one of 
the most active men in the country*; and bo, 
Saigo Kitchinos'ke, Okubo (the lute ambas¬ 
sador to China) with one or two other men of 
action, have played those conspicuous parts in 
the clan's recent history, which have made 
the name so well known. Now, the youug 
Prince is a kuazoko, or noble, nud nothing 
more*. But Shiiuadza is S;» Duijin, tho third 
man in the Empire after tho Emperor, and 
Okubo maintains a remarkable prominenco 
among the sangi, or imperial counsellors. 
The Sutsumn people seem to bo to Japan 
what the highlanders are to Great Britain. 
Very brave; very great lovers of freedom: 
very proud : very quicktempered, and very 
patriotic ; yet witlial devoted to their chief, 
and extremely generous. They were amongst 
tin.* mo.it active iu the late rebellion, which 
overthrew the Tokuguwa regime; but we 
fancy they little iumgiucvl whither tlu-ir effort* 
tended. To this day they number among 
them many who most ardently desire a return 
to the old manners and customs, which have 
totally disappeared with the old form of 
government. Wq have went almost all of 
the former duimio* in foreign costume ; but 
thu noble whose portrait we now give, we 
have nover seen except in the costume pic- 
hired in the photograph. Tho only difference 
between past and present i*. that now ho 
docs not weal* Ins two swords. 
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THE PERIOD. 

Note* or the Month moil Local Papers. 


T HE incoming of tho present year has 
banished business daring the past week, 
the festivities of New Tear's day are almost 
all now left for ns to tell. As usunl, the 
shops in the Capital were decorated with 
evergreens, some even aspiring to triumphal 
arches, and the decorations more common to 
Europe than Japan. The programme which 
was laid down for the oflicial receptions on 
Friday was issued in a notification as follows: 

" The ceremonies of the New year, the 8th 
year of Meiji, will be celebrated at Tokei in 
accordance with the annexed programme.” 

Banjo Sanetoshi 
23rd Dec., 7th year of Meiji. 

Programme for the New Year of the 8th 
year of Meiji:— 

1st Januart. 

At 5 am., prayers will be offered at tbe 
four cardinal points. 

At 8 ajn, all tho officials above the 3rd 
grade residing in Tokei, will visit His Im¬ 
perial Majesty. 

At 9 a m., the same officials will visit Her 
Highness the Mother of the Emperor. 

. Between 8 and 9 n.m., all the officials above 
the seventh grade residing at Tokei, will as¬ 
semble at the Kunaisho (Ministry of the Im¬ 
perial Household), to wish a happy new year. 

At 9 o’clock, the Imperial Princes will be 
allowod to see His Majesty in the saluona of 
Ziakonoma. 

At 10 o'clock, the Imperial Princes will 
have the honour to wish a happy new year to 
Her Highneas the Mother of the Emperor. 

Between 9 ani 10 o'clock, all the Duimios 
residing in Tokei will assemble at the Knaai- 
sho, to wish a happy uow year to the Imperi¬ 
al fafnily. 

At 10 o'clock all the officials below the 7th 
grade will present themselves at tho prefec¬ 
ture* to wish a happy new year. 

At 10 o'clock all the Ministers of the 
foreigu power* will he received by the Em- 
pevor. 

At 2 o'clock p.m., all foreigners in tbo 
service of the Japanese Oovemment, and who 
have the right to be considered as officials 
above the <th grade, will assemble at tho 
Kunuisho to wish a happy new year. 

3iu» January. 

At 9 u.iu., the festival of (Jnensisai. On 
this day His Imperial Majesty will personally 


ffte his Imperial ancestors, 1 and generally all 
the great men of the Empire. 

4th January. 

At 9 a.m. His Majesty will go to the Dai- 
jo-kuan, and will preside at the opening of 
political affairs. Before proceeding to the 
Council of State, His Majesty will address s 
prayer to the god Zingu, tho creator of 
Japan. 

5th J and art. 

At 11 R.m. a great festival of the new year, 
in hononr of Sin-non-yen. The Imperial 
Princes and the officials above the 3rd grade 
will have the honour of assisting at the feast 
at Ziakonoma. 

Officials above tho 7th grade will be invit¬ 
ed to the prefectures to which they beloog. 

Officials above the 7th grade, residing in 
the interior, will be invited to the prefecture 
of each department. 

Daimios will be invited to tho prefectures 
to which they belong. 

Officials below the 7th gTade will be invit¬ 
ed to the Kencho to which they belong. 

8th January. 

At 10 R.m. the Minister of War will open 
his offices for the first time in the year, with 
great ceremony. 

9th January. 

At 10 a.m. tho Shinto priests above the 
2nd grade will be received by His Imperial 
Majesty. 

At 11 o'clock tho Shinto priests below the 
2nd grade will visit the Kunaisho to wish a 
happy new year. 

This programme was fully carried out so 
far as the 1st inst. was concerned. Troops of 
native officials were to be seen wending their 
ways to thoir respective offices, and as the 
day was fine, the Btreets were crowded with 
holiday folk in festive attire. 


Another notification announces that the 
1 mperial (.'nstlc is to be built on the old Bite; 
but by whom is not known publicly. 


A camp of exercise was lately established 
in the vicinity of Miki, a town about 15 
miles to the westward of Hiogo. The troops 
liad some field guns with them, and the 
manoeuvres, with commenced on the 19th, 
lasted until the 26th instant, 
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Subjoined arc the salaries attached to the 
office* held by the various Japanese official*— 
moderate enough in all conscience, as com¬ 
pared with the sums drawn by European 
statesmen of equal rank. Just now, when 
England has been relieved of the octogenarian 
iucuhua bequeathed her by Chancellor Thur- 
low. the taxpayers, whose pockets sweated 
860,000 a year for his sinecure emolument, 
will (albeit in no way penurious) bestow 
fervent admiration on a country which cau 
remunerate acceptably a dozen astute mi¬ 
nisters for the sum which England paid to 
one nscless man, who was permitted by 
traditional regard for “ vested interest*” to 
live on the taxpayers. 

1st rank I)aiio Daijin) . (MX) yen. 

„ Sadaijin.. 600 „ 

n Udaijui. 600 „ 

n Sangi . 500 „ 

2nd M 400 „ 

3rd n 350 „ 

ath „ ... . 250 „ 

5th „ 200 „ 

6th „ ..... 150 „ 

7th ,t 100 „ 

8th M 70 „ 

9th „ 50 „ 

10th „ 40 „ 

11th . 30 „ 

12th „ 25 

13th „ 20 „ 

14th ,. 15 „ 

15th . 12 


A correspondent of an American pajicr 
says that the Japanese aw preparing to mvt 
fortifications on all ini|nrtant points slung 
the coast. Wo believe I he Government has 
no immediate intention of undertaking any 
such works, but it is true that Col Munier, 
Capts. Jourdan, and Lebou last sunimcr 
made an excursion to the south, with n view 
to ascertaining the best means of fortifying 
the coast. The results of this inspection 
were not made known, but a mission of 
Japanese officers has recently been sent over 
the name ground, on the same errand. 


On Thursday the wives of the nobility 
were received by the Emperor and Empress, 
to whom they wished the compliments of the 


season. 


On Sunday morning last. General Snigo 
arrived at Yokohama from the south, by the 
Tokei Mart*, the anchoring of that vessel 
being the signal for a salute from the Japan* 
ese vessels in harbour. In consequence of 
the unpropitious weather, but few were pre¬ 
sent when the General landed, he being re* 
ceived by local officers. After a short stay 
in Yokohama, General Saigo left by the 1.15 
p. m. train for Tokei, where he was receivod 
by a number of high officials, and, escorted 
by a troop of cavalry, he proceeded to the 
castle iu one of the Imperial carriages. It is 
understood he was averse to any public re¬ 
ception, which was, in consequence, dis¬ 
pensed with. 


Four court* of final appeal are to be forth¬ 
with established. Tokei, Osaka, Nagasaki, 
and an interior city are to be the seats of 
final resort for the present; but we believe 
that the old patriarchal system of appeal to 
the Crown will bo provided for in the new 
legal system in preparation for his Majesty's 
approval. 


Yesterday morning the resumption fo 
work by the public offices was celebrated by 
a grand review of the troops at llibiya, Ku- 
kurada, the weather being most favourable, 
thougb cold. Tho troops, numbering about 
4.00U, were ou the ground a 1 , an early hour, 
as also a large crowd of natives and foreign¬ 
ers. among the spectators being several Ja¬ 
panese ladies, the Princes* Fushimi being 
present incognito, attended by a small suit*. 
At an early hour, the Commander-in-chief, 
Prince Higashi Fushimi no miya, arrived and 
inspected the troops, passing np and down 
both runks. and carefully noting the appc&r- 
anco of the men. Shortly after, aboat 10 
a.in., H. I. M. the Mikado arrived in a car- 
, ring® and four, attended by a Chamberlain, 

1 ana followed by H. I. H. Prince Sadamaro 
Fushimi in a carriage and pair, and a num¬ 
ber of Court attendants. H. I. M. after in¬ 
specting tbs men, took up a position in 
front of the troops, who afterwards marched 

P ud in companies, headed by Prince H. 

iisliitni, surrounded by n most brilliant staff. 
A number of evolutions, most creditably 
performed, then followed, and H. I. M. left 
the ground with his attendants. During the 
rovievr, a bind stationed opposite H. I. M. 
played a variety of airs in a most artistic 
manner, doing infinite credit to their teacher, 
who, we believe, is a member of tho Mission 
Militaire. Together with the truo|jg wore the 
students of the llcigakko who presented a 
most soldierlike appearance, and taken os 
representatives of the army of the future, 
give every prom iso of it* excellence. 

Separated as wo aro from each other by 
the magnificent distances of Tokei, there aro 
few of us who know how wide-spread has 
been the small pox epidemic, and how many 
foreigners have suffered from its ravage*. 
| Will not our readers bo surprised to learn 
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that there have been no lesa than thirty-three 
cases among foreigner*, or about ten per 
cent, on the population of Tokei, aud that of 
those no less than ten have died, ami at least 
one more death is expected among the Kn^- 
lish and American residents ? And even in 
these statistics wo do not pretend to iuclnde 
every case which’has occurred in Tokei; but 
only those which have been brought to our 
notice. 


Since the termination of the Formosan 
affair the Chinese Government has boon ma¬ 
king spasmodic attempts to place the country 
in a better stats of defence, and we now hear 
that large quantities of breech-loaders hare 
been ordered from America for the use of the 
Chinese troops. 

The Hail reports an engagement between 
the aboriginal Formosans and the Chinese 
troops, fifty of the former being killed ; but 
no news is given as to the result of the 
engagement. It is probable that the Chinese 
will find the eighteen tribes very difficult 
customers to deal with, and we might suggest 
that it would be better to ask for the loan 
of a few Japanese troops to do the business. 


,Tokei papers hint at some troubles between 
the Kagositna aud Slurakawa AV« ; bnt 
nothing definite is announced. 


We are informed on good authority that 
Mr. M. Moas.Avho, during the time Sir Ru¬ 
therford Alrock was English Minister in this 
country, wtw punished and deported fur 
shooting a Japanese, bus returned. Further 
than that Sir Ruth erford Alcock speaks 
somewhat severely concerning this subject 
in hi* book, and that many of the then resi¬ 
dents in Japan believe that Mr. Moas was 
not to blame, we do not pretend to judge of 
the question. We only note the return of 
the principal actor in the affair. 


The enquiry into the loss of tlu> P. M. 
S. S. JtiyuH which has just liecn concluded 
nt Hongkong, scvuie to |miut to n very ’■ 
serious defect iu the regulations of the P. M. 
S. S. Co. in regard to the life saving ap- 
paratua on board their Pacific steamers. The 
decision of the court before which the 
enquiry wns held conclude* *s follow* : 

That after all human efforts had proved 
futile, as shown bv tho evidence, to aubduo 
the fire mul save the ship, she wa* abandoned 
by all on Ituard at 12.4& on the morning of 
the ltttli, the commander being the last man 
to lonve the ship, bnt we find that in aban j 
dnning the vessel there wns an evident lack 


of organisation in lowering the boat* pro¬ 
perly, although they were properly equipped 
and provisioned. 

That we arc of opinion that there should 
have been established a Boat Station Bill 
upon this steamer, providing for the emer¬ 
gency of abandoning tbs ship, with a view to 
the greater security of the lives of the pas¬ 
senger* as well as the ship’* company, and 
to prevent confusion and disorder, as the 
well as the lo s oring of the boats unauthoris¬ 
ed by the commanding officer. 

That a more rigid inspection of coal bun¬ 
kers, a greater care in regard to burning 
surplus coal first, and a mors careful super¬ 
vision of the oondition of the coal when coal¬ 
ing shonld be exercised, and that the tem¬ 
perature of the coal bunkers should be taken 
at least once every four hours for the purpose 
of preventing and detecting any incipient 
nigus of combustion going on in inem. 

That, from all the evidence, we gather the 
Captain was cool, calm and collected, that 
he did hi* duty nobly and well, and exerted 
himself to the fullest extent to save the 
vessel under his command, and after her 
abandonment, in remaining by the wreck 
until all hope of saving further life was gone. 

That ws consider the conduct of the chief 
engineer reprehensible, both in passing an 
unauthorised order calculated to dispirit the 
persons engaged in subduing tho flames, and 
in allowing the largest boat, in which he 
was the only male European, to leave the 
ship only partly filled, without endeavouring 
to save the lives of those remaining on board 
aud in the water, although, from the evidence, 
he appears after reachiug the boat to have 
been suffering from inhalation of smoke, and 
not to have been actually in command of the 
boat. 

That we consider the great loss of life 
among the Chinese passengers arose from the 
communication between the fore and attends 
of the ship (at which latter end moat of the 
boats were placed) being cut off, their paraly- 
safion by fear preventing any efforts to save 
their lives, tho roughness of the sea and 
darkness of the night, and the weight of the 
•noiicv in mans vases slnng n|mn their per¬ 
sons. Although lif** prc*ervcrn were abundant, 
and were extensively made nae of. 

The petition sent to Japan by the Coreana, 
says a native journal, was to the effect that 
if the Government would overlook their past 
misconduct they would receive the next Am¬ 
bassador from Japan with greater deference. 
Arrangements were accordingly mode to des¬ 
patch Moriysma to Corea, but the execution 
of the contemplated mission has been post¬ 
poned for the present .—Japan Mail. 
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In ft recent report of the Hongkong and j graph the difference of longitude to Yladi- 
Shanghai Bank it was stated that there «rn« voatock. so lliat the locution of position hciv 
during the past year an unexpected ii*suu by I is definitely determined. 

this Government of paper curreucy. Wo | - 

believe that the report is entirely in error. * (.’apt. Mur.tln, well-known to nil frequeu- 

During the oust year there hn* been un tens of the Yokoluimu t ide range as one of 
enormous withdrawal of tho old tnh», which I the best allots, native or foreign, in this 
have been replaced by the new Frankfort ( country, inis betn commissioned by bin Go- 
issue. and doubtless from that an unjustified i vemment to proceed to Switzerland by an 
impression has been caused, that there has early mail, in order to obtain full particulars 
been a new issue. We believe that at the j concerning the organization of tho Swiss 
present moment there is rather loss paper 1 Ritie regiments, 
currency in the country than there was a i ■ 

year ago. 1 On Thursday night, about 12.25, the reai- 

- dents of Tokci were awukcned by a aeries of 

A contemporary reports that there is a tho moat violent shocks of earthquake felt 
proposition afloat to ask the Japanese Govern- since the advent of foreigners to this country, 
incut for a concession of ground to erect a For half un hour the earth continued to 
buildiug for the joint occupation of the Yo- , tremble, till at 1.15 these unpleasant phen- 
kohama Chamber of Commerce and the onema ceased with another shock of excessive 
Asiatic Society. violence. 

- j - 

The following further information concern- On Tuds< lay evening, tho Owariyashiki 
mg the observations made by the Nagasaki near the Castle caught tire, and was entirely 
Transit of Venn* party has reached us. i consumed. 

Daring tho olMervationa of the Transit of j - 

Venus on the Mth Docemhcr the weather was We understand that, contrary to general 
very cloudy and unpromising. The time at i expectation, the contract of Gen. Capron, 
which it was calculated that tho transit ! as Chief ot the Kaitakushi, has been renewed 
would begin passed away without our heiug from month to month. 

able to record the exact moment of the - 

transit ami of the first contact of rules. The public of Yokohama and Tokei havo 
After ftlmut a quarter of an hour, ami before 1 much to regret in the death of Dr. J. J. U. 
Venus reached (he state of her second contact, I Dullistoii, who succumbed to an attack of 
the observer at the equatorial, caught a intermittent fever oil Wednesday, The de- 
glunce at the nun planet, aud was successful ceased had practised for sumo fifteen year* 
m taking aeveral measurements of planets. i in New Zealand, where he was principal 

During the interval between the first ami medical officer to the Colonial forces during 
second coutaets, the time at which the latter tliu Mauri war. lit' afterwards removed to 
contact occurred waa obtained with success Hongkong, and iu l*ibo eamc to Yokohama, 
and duly recorded. Shortly after tho second where he was appointed surgeon to thu 
contact further measu re merits of distance Yokuliiima (ieucral Hospital. Dr. Dalliston 
between Venus and the Sun’s western edge wus much oteemed liy all who knew him, 
were made with the micrometer. In all and in his «>f pressional capacity he was ever 
there were taken 1-VO micrometric measure. • ready to assist those w hose position precluded 
meats of the line between C’uspus. Besides | a pis-uniiirv return for his services. On 
these, three micpumctrienl observations were ] Friday the funeral took place, aud waa ut- 
mndc on both edges of snn across the nieri- tended by uumeroiis friends, who testified to 
dian of Saturn, and similar views of the their appreciation of tho many good qualities 
right and left edges of Veuns in crossing the 1 of the deceased by paying a last tribute of 
same line. ! respect to his remains. 

Kightcon micrometric aarveys were* made —- 

of the respective delineation of the sun ami , The Paris Japanese Society, which wus 
planet, by observing both the upper and founded* in 187$, after the meeting of the 
lower limb* while on thu passage of the International Congress of Orientalists for the 
meridian, and about sixty excellent photo- furtherance of Jit|iniiuac, Chinese, Tartar, nnd 
graphs of tho transit, during various periods Indo-Chinese studies, ha* made rapid pro¬ 
of its occurrence, were taken. Extreme good gross, and is now iu a most satisfactory cun- 
fortnne attended the astronomers, for just as aition. 

Venus departed from the Bun, clouds began -- 

to gather aud threatened rain. Towards the > The L>h»Iou «t«*/ 'fc’••/«•*«< wiy*: The 
close of November we were enabled to tele- f Lords of the Admiralty have given jiermia- 
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gion for two officer* of the Japanese navy to 
visit Chat Liam Dockyard, when they will be 
condacted over the department* opeu to for. 
eignera by one of the dockyard officio I*. 

We announced some time since that Herr 
Von Brandt waa to be transferred to Peking; 
but some doubts were then cast npou our 
statemrnt. The change is now gazetted, and 
Herr Von Brandt is to be succeeded hr Baron 
Von Holleben aa representative of the Gorman 
Empire at the Japanese Court. By the 
departure of Herr Von Brandt the Ministerial 
corps of this country loses an ab’o and 
efficient member. He may have, at vari jub 
times, acted too much from a mistaken idea 
that it waa necessary to oppose the Govern¬ 
ment to which he was accredited for the 
mere sake of opposition; but ho has held 
himself aloof from that violent an tagonism 
which has characterized some of those he lias 
left beliiud. 


We do not in the least agree with the 
Uicnjo Netct correspondent. If the Japanese 
are competent to run the establishment 
themselves,—we believe they are, and can 
see no reason why they should not be,—there 
is no valid objection to their assuming the 
direction. Major Kinder could not stop at 
the Mint all his life ; separation mast come, 
and perhaps better now than later on. Aa to 
the suggested frand on the part of Govern¬ 
ment, we have already said it is our opinion 
the Government will not be guilty of any 
underhand conduct. There is no foundation 
for supposing that the course adopted will 
bo any other bat the moBt upright aud 
honourable. 


By the French mail Baron de Schaeffer, 
the new Austrian Minister, left for Siam, to 
the Court of which country, together with 
that of China, ho is accredited, as well as to 
Japan. 

By tlie same mail Count de Litta, Italian 
Minister «, i., left for home. Count Fo 
d'Ostiani having resumed charge of the Le¬ 
gation. 

Concerning the approaching changes in 
the yertunuel of the Imperial Mint, the Osaka 
correspondent of the Hioyo New* says :. 

The timo for the departure of Major Kntnaa 
and the majority of his staff is fast approaching, 
and on the Slat ail the foreign employe* excepting 
three, or at moat four, are to leave. The uuv. hinery 
will cease to work on the 26th. in order to afford 
the tluie nixemmj-j for the balancing of the ac¬ 
count* and to prepare matters for the handing 
over of the Foreign Director’s department, to the 
Japanese Commissioner of the Mint. Coiling it is 
expected will be resinned on the 1st of next month. 
There has been but very little done with the 
precious metals in tho way of coining for some 
time past although from two to throe tons of cop¬ 
per nave been converted into coin daily. It is 
curious to hear that the Mint authoritl-s have 
given notice that for the future the native em¬ 
ployes will be paid in paper money and, as I have 
remarked la-fore, paper after all u the cheapest 
material for manufacturing curency. 1 hope to 
find time to pay another vioit to the Mint before 
that establishment comes under the new rtymr, 
a beu I may have something further to say about 
ill.- pn-wiit iiK|H**t of things in g<-u.-ral. Wliat the 
dniie the <io» miuii-iil a ill do uith its white elep¬ 
hant when the mahout is no longer there to wield 
undisputed sway and keep within bounds its unwiel- 
dines* I don’t know, 1 con fens—but that the 
experiment may prove a costly one, few who know 
aught of the suit- ject will be disposed to deny. 


On Thursday morning one of the Unbone 
of H. I. M. the Mikado waa safely delivered 
of a girl. 


Tho most important news this week is the 
reported death of the Emperor of China on 
the 12th lust., the assumption of the Govern¬ 
ment by Prince Tung, a brother of Prince 
Kung, and a consequent revolution. The 
news is regarded as unreliable by the Mad ; 
but we were credibly informthat the U. 8. 
Consul announced that he had received a 
despatch containing the infoimation. There 
being little doubt that tbe news is well 
fonnded, the immediate future of China si 
full of uncertainty; for it is impossible to 
foresee what course the Government may 
take, or ereu what may be the governing 
power. Tho people of China are divided 
into so many factions, each in iteelf almost 
a nation, that there may bo a struggle im¬ 
pending similar to that of a few years back. 


The Imperial gardens, both at Hama go-ten 
and iii tlie Castle, hare been opened to the 
pn lie nmlor certain restrictions. Certain 
days have been set apart in every month for 
visiting eaiji garden, to which entrance can 
only be liatf by ticket. 


Prince Fnshimi, the younger, has passed 
an excellent examination hi French and 
Chinese, and has entered tho army as boh*- 
lietiteuHNt, proceeding for the necessary ins¬ 
truction to thu Shi-han Gakko. 


On Thursday, thu various Government 
officialn aud nobility tendered their congra¬ 
tulations to the Emperor on tbe birth of a 
princess. 

Pointed sod Published for the Proprietor at the 
office at the Ni*Mhin-8hin-jiihi, 9 Oinxa, Bhicho- 
toe, Tokei. 
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or 

KATOW ftAZUE-NOKAMI KIYOMASA. 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 

mHE following paper is a translation by a 
A Japanese of one of the short biogrophic* 
which are as common in Japan as similar 
ones are in other oonntriee. Katow Kiyo- 
masa was one of the great men of Japan in 
the dajs of Taico Sanaa; and a memoir of 
him obtains additional interest from the fact 
that he was one of the two great generals 
sent bj Taico Sama to invade Corea, in 
the 16th Century. Tho brograpby, slight 
though it is, serves to keep Ins memory green 
in this nation of hero-worshippers. We 
speak literally; for Katow, like half of tho 
special heroes of Japan, was canonized after 
his death, and is now one of the kami or 
gods, to whom adoration is offered. We give 
his portrait, as also that of Taico Sama his 
master, and Ota Nobonaga, originally the 
master of them both—all three great names 
in Japan. We also give in this number two 
pictures of the oastle of Higo, of which Kiyo- 
mssa was the owner if not the builder. It is 


situate in the island of Kinsin, not far from 
Nagasaki, and is one of the finest of the old 
castles now left in the Empire. We have 
hardly altered the translator’s words at all, 
believing that the qnaint manner in which 
the story iB told will prove agreeable to oar 
readers. 


the village of Nakamura, in the district 
of I’chigori, in the province of Owari, 
there lived a man called Gorosuke, whose 
wife was a niece of Taauke, a farmer, also 
resident in the same village; and ho had a son 
whose first name was Hiyoshi,* bat as his face 
was liked a monkey’s, all men called him by 
the nickname of 44 Saranosnke," which means 
monkey. 

He was a mischievous and wild boy but 
was so sagacious that his parents could not 
control his habits. They therefore sent him 
to a gentleman to regulate his conduct: bat 
he ran away from him, and in the coarse 
of time, when he grew up to be fourteen 
years old, ho forsook his parents and went to 
H a rhi snkamnra, a village of the same pro- 

* This was the famous Hidcyoshi. gone rally 
known as Taico Sama. tho greatest of Japanese 
heroes. His history is given in the third volume 
of the Far tit. 
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vines, where he met a great bandit who wu 
named Hachisuka Koroku, and lived there 
with many retainers. And Hiyoahi became 
one of his followers. 

When Goroenke. his nncle, heard that 
news, he was surprised and grievod. He went" 
up quickly to Hachisuka and took Saruno- 
sake home. But when Goroeuke severely re¬ 
primanded him, the boy replied, without being 
ashamod 

“ Tour words are mere truisms which every¬ 
one knows well; but I do not admire them. 

I have ever been told that Kang-shing, (a 
brave Chinese, who became one of the greatest 
and most skilful gdnerals in China), onoe 
stole some apples, and was compelled to pass 
through the arch formed by a man’s legs, to 
degrade himself; yet he afterwards became 
a great man and was looked up to by all. I 
therefore do not roe^n to end my life under a 
plunderer's power, but to find out some em¬ 
inent man for my master, and finally get all 
the countries under my power ; so that, when 
yon have a son, yon may instruct him to 
copy me." At the end of this oration, he 
bade his uncle farewell, and went away; and 
he, wondering at his grandiloquence, did not 
compel him to stop any more. 

4iter Sarunosuke left his uncle, he wan¬ 
dered from place to place to find out a re¬ 
spectable master; and after a time he became 
a subject of Prince Ota Nobunaga, and chang¬ 
ed his name to Kinoshita Tokichiro. In the 
beginning of his service took place the battle 
of Yammi, and he suggested a clever plan to 
attack Prince Im&gawa, by which Ota No¬ 
bunaga was successful over him. Soon 
afterwards, Kinoshita Tokichirrf was sent to 
the province of Mino and assaulted Saito, a 
prince, with success. Through these great 
deeds, he was rewarded with a great estate 
by Ota Nobunaga and got higher and higher 
situations. 

When Goroeuke was told the joyful newt, 
he though^ to himself:—“ I did not believe 
his talk before, and severely reprimanded 
him for his conduct; but I feel ashamed now 
myself. If therefore I could only have a son, 
I should get him instructed like Kinoshita 
Tokichiro and he would be known to all 
people like our ancestors.” 

In their anxiety, Goroeuke and his wife 


eagerly prayed to all the gods, and soon 
after they gat a son to their great hap¬ 
piness. The child was comparatively of Iqige 
stature and when it cried out its voice was 
like that of a man; therefore they thought 
that the child was not an ordinary fellow, and 
they watched its growth with anxiety and 
fondness, and called it by the name of “ Tora- 
nosuke " which means tiger, as an improve- 
ment on the cloeely similar-sounding name 
Samnoeuke. When the child grew np to be 
three years of age, Kinoshita Tokichiro, as 
bus boon told, was rewarded far his creeds 
over Saito’s army. He got a larger estate 
than before, and was appointed the Governor 
of the oastle of Sunomata, at the head of 
many retainers. It was not very far from 
his native viUago. So he thought that as he 
ever gave much perpleiity to his parents 
and had done nothing to pleaso them, he 
onght to call them to the castle and show 
his gratitude by making them happy. 

Consequently he told his master, Ota No- 
banaga, and begged to be relieved from his 
duty for some time; and went to vUtt his 
native village. In the oburse of his visit he 
went to see and thank, not only his nncle, 
but all those who had been kind to him. 
Goroeuke was very glad to see the reformed 
Kinoshita Tokichiro, and said to him:—“ I 
must apologise for the shameful manner in 
which I blamed you. I did not understand your 
real quality : and I have nothing to say now, 
but to beg pardon.” Kinoshita Tokichiro 
replied:—" Don’t say so ; if it had not been 
for your kind instruction I should not have 
got my present great situation. So I ought 
to thank you and express my gratitude for 
your former great kindness.” 

While they were conversing, Goroeuke'* 
child, presenting his graceful little figure, 
came to the parlour from the next room and 
crept to Kinoshita Tokichiro's seat, without 
having any of the shyness that a child 
sometimes has to a stranger. He therefore 
felt very loving to the child and asked 
Goroenke "Whose boy is this?” Gorosuke re¬ 
plied :—" It is mine, and its name is Torano- 
suke." In the meantime Kinoshita Toki¬ 
chiro looked at the face of the boy and 
understood it was not a common fellow, for 
its keen 'yes were sparkling; and he said :— 
“ He is a very good boy. I suppose he 
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mast be a foundling, bat 70 a want to let him 
succeed to yoar subsistence P" 44 No, Sir,” 
Gorosuke answered, 44 He is my son. I do not 
with to leare to him each a degraded position ; 
and I have something to say to yon. Our an¬ 
cestors, till my grandfather's time, were no¬ 
ble* permitted to hold a castle. Bat my grand¬ 
father went to fight with Saito; and he, in 
the beginning, wit successful; bat at last was 
defeated completely. Then Nakamura Gene- 
mon, one of his followers, escaped from the 
field with his son and stopped at a Tillage, 
wishing to attempt the restoration of the 
family. And when the son grew op to be a 
man, he was clever and mighty; bat unfor¬ 
tunately, he died in the early time of his age, 
so that his name was not known to people. 
1 am his son. Bat as I have no sagacity 
nor ability, I cannot perform such great 
actions. It is difficult for me to support our¬ 
selves. So, when I heard of yoar greatness, 
I felt very sorry that I had no child; al¬ 
though I remembered your words — 44 If you 
have m son, yoa may instruct him to copy 
me." At last, by the favour of the gods, this 
child, who is now three yean old, was born. 
Though he is a very little boy, if you will 
hAve the kindness to take him as one of your 
attendants after he is grown np, he may 
revive my family by yonr kind instruction, 
and T will not fail in yonr favour after my 
death." Kinoshita Tokichiro felt agreeable 
with hia hope and replied : ” This is the first 
time I heard your interesting explanation ! 
and I shall help yonr son as much as I pos¬ 
sibly can. So do not grieve about it any 
more. 

Then Gorosnke’s wife brought refreshment 
and offered it to Kinoshita Tokichiro, and 
they pleased him by praising hia great deedB. 
And when he promisod to them to make 
their child his attendant, the child bowed 
his little head respectfully, and he, looking on 
him, clapped his hands and wondered at his 
wisdom. At the end of the dinner, ho said to 
thorn :— 44 1 want very mnch to take the child 
with me now: but he is too young to take out 
of your care. I think it is better that you send 
him to me, when he has grown up more.” 
Gorosuke answered :— 44 We shall follow yonr 
advice.” Then he left their house, and he ac¬ 
companied his parents in sedan-chair* to the 


castle of Sonomatu. Though Toranosuko, 
who was then three years old, promisod to bo 
his follower, yet he was still living with his 
parents. 

In the course of time, Toranosuke grew 
to bo five years of age, and his parents, as 
they said, meant to send him to Kinoshita 
Tokichiro; but unfortunately Gorosuke got a 
fover, which, in a few days, became so severe 
that no doctor could cure it. And be under¬ 
stood it himself and called his wife and son 
to the room in which his bed was set and 
said :— 44 1 am very sorry that I shall die be¬ 
fore I can see what becomes of my son : 
bnt I believe Kinoshita Tokichiro’s words. 
When I have put an end to my breath, yoa 
may sell oar honsc and all things, and go to 
him as soon m you can.” He died about three 
hoars afterwards ; and though his wife and 
son felt extremely sorrowful, as they had no 
other means to bnry his corpse, they were 
obliged to obey his last orders; and after a 
few days, as he had said, they set ont to the 
Castle of Sunomata. 

At this time, there was a man called 
Matabei, who was originally a subject of 
Prince Tsntsi, and then he was named Seda. 
He was one of the mightiest of men; and 
as he had no proper opponent in his country, 
ho became proud of his vigour, and be called 
himself by the nick-name of 41 Mighty.” 
When he grew up to be eighteen years of 
age. ho company with the lowest class, and 
he passed his days in pleasure only. 

In the same village, there lived a maiden 
called Koman, and though she was only six¬ 
teen years old, she had already left her 
parents and was obliged to live alone. Sho 
was a great beauty ; but as she had a great 
mind, no vile follow could oppress her with 
his passion. At last, they fell in lovo with 
| each other, and they celebratod their marri¬ 
age. In the course of time, Koman said to 
Matabei, her husband :—“ Yon are of great 
might and skilful. I am sorry yon pass your 
i life with such a low class ; and now it is 
I war time, and many generals are looking for 
warriors, if you went to other countries, I 
am sure you would get a situation. And 
though you will unfortunately pass a long 
time away from me, I shall keep your bouse 
till I shall receive yonr joyful letters. Matn- 
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bei, by this advice of hie wife, made op hi* 
mind, and soon prepared for hi* journey. He 
*ct out quickly, and exposed hi* bravery in 
all conntriea which he visited. Finally, he, 
wishing to go up to Ashimura, a mountainous 
village, in the province of Harima, in the 
west part of Japan, was passing a road at 
the foot of lofty mountains : when, suddenly, 
an angry boar that some one bad wounded 
ran out furiously from a forest, sweeping 
what it met with its enormous tusks, and 
came to injure him ( but ha jumped on 
to its back and rode it like a horse: 
and beat on ita head with his fist, as 
much as he could, so that the boar, at last, 
fell down and died. Then be aat on the dead 
boar and was smoking his pipe, when a very 
tall man, having a gun in his hand, came 
out to Mat*bei, and said:—" I have aeen 
your trial with the boar, and you are of great 
vigour; but the boar is mine, because 1 had 
fired a gun at it before.” M&tabei laughed at 
him, and replied " If yon fired with your 
gun, I think you ought to have killed it 
yourself. Why did you make the boar run 
up to me ? This is your mistake, and the 
boar belongs properly to me. Don’t bother 
me, plepae." These words pads the tall man 
so aagry that he said “ I am a terror to 
all people. My name is ' Oni Knsuke.' If 
yoo dq not quietly give me the boar, I shall 
take it* with my strength." Mstabei answer¬ 
ed :—“ I am a mighty one too. If you want, I 
shall show yon my terrible strength.” Then 
they began to fight with their hands for 
about one hour, but they tired each other 
out, and rested themselves. 

After they had rested themselves for a 
short time, Matabei stood up, and saying 
that as tho boar was the cause of the contest, 
he should carry it off, he liftod it np to his 
shoulder by its fore feet. As soon as Knsuke 
saw it, he sprang violently from his seat and 
seised it by its hind feet; and while they were 
disputing with terrible violence, the boar tore 
into two pieces. Therefore they stood silently 
lor a moment, and looked in each other's 
face with wonder. Matabei then clapped 
his hands, and said :—“ I thought I was the 
mightiest man in ’the world; but I am sur¬ 
prised to meet with another man of such 
great power. ” Kusuke also said :—“ I | 


thought myself so, too. I did not suppose 
there was a man like you existing in ths 
world. I hope we shall be brothers.” 

“ Willingly, I hope so,” returned Matabei j 
and they went together to Kueoke's house, 
carrying the boar, celebrated their adventure, 
and promised to bo brothers. After Matabei 
bad stopped in Knsuke's ho rise for a few 
days, he told Knsuke be wished to exami ne 
the state of all countries and to look out far 
some respectable general; but, he added, I 
am rery sorry to leave your might in such a 
mountainous and isolated -country. So if 
you have no different opinion to mine, when 
I find some respectable master, I shall send 
for you." Kusuke felt very happy, and re¬ 
plied :—“ As we are brothers, ao we ought to 
help and advance each other. Consequently, 
if you can get a good situation, I hope I 
shall have a letter." Thus they bade their 
farewell, and Matabei set out on his journey. 

Thongh Matabei wandered through seve¬ 
ral countries, be conld not find a worthy 
master; and he went finally to Nsgahama, a 
town in the province of Oomi. At this 
time, Kinoshita Tokichiro, of whom I have 
already written by his numerous great deeds 
in many battles, was the Governor after 
having been Governor of Sunomata for 
the several proceeding yean. When he 
arrived at Kagahama, he saw a young 
gentleman who seemed about thirteen yean 
old and was one of the followen of Ki* 
nosbita Tokichiro, fishing with his net in 
a clear brook and was ordering his own 
serrant to help him. Matabei looked on 
hiB face and nndentood, at once, that he 
was a great-hearted man. He thought to 
himself, I have examined several men in 
different countries, but I never saw such a 
man. I suppose he will become the greatest 
man who will be known to all people in the 
world. 

While the gentleman was fishing with 
great seat, his servant disobeyed bin orden 
frequently. Therefore the gentleman said to 
him:—“ If you do not oboy your master, I 
shall punish you with my sharp sword." The 
servant langhed at him and replied " Ths 
body of man is composed of hard bone#, so it 
is more difficult to cut than any fruit. I am 
sure your small hands aro unablo to do it." 
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The gentleman wu so angry that he, saying 
“ though I am young, yet 1 am a warrior 
called Kabow Kiyomaaa,” cut him into two 
pieces and threw the corpse into the brook, 
and continued fishing gracefully as before. 

Matabei admired his oonduct, and follow* 
ing his foot-steps went to his house. When 
Katow Kiyomaaa arrived at his house he 
went straight to his mother, and told her 
about his servant. Then his mother wa^ 
greatly surprised at it; but Katow Kiyo- 
masa said :—“ Don’t be vexed so much, 
mother; I shall Bpeak to my master abont 
the matter oxactly, and he perhaps will not 
blame me for such a small matter.” She, 
however, was thinking of what might follow. 
At that time Matabei knocked at the door 
and be, wishing to see Katow Kiyomaaa, 
commenced :—“ I am a fellow who is looking 
for some reepoctablo master, and saw yonr 
son a few minutes ago, when he was fishing. 
He did an interesting trial of his servant, so 
that I wish to became bis follower.” Sbe 
wondering at his words replied; “ My son is 
a very yonng fellow and has no estate. On 
the contrary, I see yon are a gentleman who 
can get a largo estate. Therefore, though 1 
should wish to make you his follower I 
could not, because he has nothing to supply 
you ; so I think, it is better to find out some 
greater master.” 44 No, madam,” said, Ma¬ 
tabei ; yon do not know my heart; for I do 
not want to have riches only. I like very 
much the qualities of your son so that I am 
very wishful to bo bis retainer.” When she 
heard this reason, she was very glad, and 
kept him in her house to be an instructor 
of her son; and Matabei felt thankful for it 
and respected Katow Kiyomaaa as bis master, 
and instructed him with kindness. And 
he regarded Matabei as a good teacher 
aud changed his ntmo into Iyeda Kakubei. 
Kiyomasa's mother informed Hidvroshi, 
(formerly known as Tokichiro), that her 
son, Kiyomaaa, had killed his own servant 
as a punishment, because the servant was 
impolite and took advantage of his youth. 
When Hideyoshi was informed about it, he 
extolled his qualities instead of blaming him, 
as sbe expected. One day, Kakubei said to 
Kiyomaaa and his mother:— M When I was 
wandering through the west part of Japan, 
1 got, by some accident, a brother called 


Oni Kusukc : and wo promised to be kind 
to each other. Therefore, I am very anxious 
to call him here. If you will lutvc the kind¬ 
ness to make him yoar retainer with mo, I 
shall be thankful to you.” 

They were very glad to hear it, and said :— 
“We are desirous to take such a mighty man 
in our house; but are ashamed that we have 
not very large means of support at pre¬ 
sent. But if he docs not refuse it, you msy 
call him ss soon as you liko.” He, satisfied 
with thoir answer, set immediately out on 
bis journey to the province of Harima, and 
in the midst of his way when he was passing 
the winding rood in the mountain, near to 
Ashimnrn, where his brother Kusuke was 
living, there was a band of robbers burning 
wood to keep themselves warm. Kakuboi 
askod leave to warm himself, and took bis 
sent among them. The robbers dissatisfied 
with his off-hand conduct, said loudly, “You 
are very foolish, so to come among men 
whom you have never seen before; but if 
you want really to warm yourself, well, first 
let os have all your clothes; then you may 
expose your naked body to the good fire ; for 
we aro robbers.” And all the men stood 
up around Kakubei and endeavoured to pall 
his dress off. He defeated thoir attempt 
with his fists and made thorn fly. When he 
looked round, a tall man, his head and face 
covered with a black cloth, sprung out from 
the woods at bis back, and saying that he 
would try his ability, came againBt Kakubei, 
and they scuffled till Kakuboi’B hat foil down. 
But when they had aoen each other’s face, 
Kusuke said, “ Ah ! you are Matabei, my 
brother, and 1 am KuBuko.” No sooner had 
he said that than he uncovered his head. 
Then Kakuboi, satisfied that he met Kusu¬ 
ke unexpectedly here, cried out:—" Oh! you 
Are Kusnke: I have got a good master, 
and changed my name to Iyeda Kakubei, and 
was goin, to Ashimura to call you, but it 
is my happiness to moot you here.” Kusuko, 
with a chocrful face, said :—“ As I am living 
in the mountains, it is difficult to get money ; 
therefore I am hunting beasts in the dnsk, 
but I do not forget our onth. Well, I sup¬ 
pose your master is a great prince; what is 
his name P” “ No, sir, ” Kakubei replied “ my 
master is the follower of Kiuosliita Hide- 
yosbi, and is called Katow Kiyumtuu. lie is 
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so young that his master does not giro a 
large estate, and I, his retainer, do not re¬ 
ceive ojon a small salary; bat I think he 
must become the greatest man in the world. 
Bat I shall not have the regular service 



refused. Therefore I hope you will go with 
me there and wp shall raise our name above 
all others." Kusuke followed his advice, 
qnd they went forthwith to Nagahnmn. 

Kaknbci returned to Kiyomasa's house in 
company with Knsuke, and Kiyomasa and 
his mother received him with gladnear and 
treated him as well as they had Kakubei 
hitherto. Kiyomasa was receiving instruc¬ 
tion in soveral kinds of knowledge, and 
Knsuke served him with all his heart. He 
admired hie qualities, and made np his mind 
to be his retainer, and so changed his name 
to Toree Hambei. 

When Kiyomasa was fifteen years old, 
Hideyoehi appointed him to be hie near 
attendant ($i bagoihio). At the same time 
there was another officer of like duty 
named Fnknshima Bhimatz, who waa origin¬ 
ally the son of a cooper. When he was three 
years of age he was fastened to a large mill¬ 
stone that is used to grind grain, and weigh¬ 
ed abont thirty pounds, (for he was a mis¬ 
chievous boy) ; and he crept abont as he 
pleased in drawing it. One day Hideyoshi 
was walking through the town and saw the 
strange boy with wonder. Thinking that ho 
might be a groat warrior after ho should grow 
np, when the boy was eleven years old, he took 
him to his castlo and fed him together with 
Kiyomasa. Both Kiyomasa and Shimats 
were youths, but Hideyoshi wished to prove 
their qualitice, and appointed them rndtukc* 
and they were obliged to attend to that duty 
every two days. One day when it was the turn 
of Kiyomasa, he saw two yonng men fight¬ 
ing with their sharp swords at the north-east 
part of the town. He observed the quarrel, 
and was looking on for a short time. Sec- 
ing-fhat they were skilful, he grieved that 
they should lose their lives in vain; <uid 
hoping that these yonths would leave off 
their contest at once, ho sprung in between 
their wcapoua, when they loudly aqd angrily 

* Name of an offiivr whose duty it was to keep 
an eye over all elstecs of people. 


called out:—“ Don’t stop us, young fallow ; 
yon had better get off before yon reoeire yonr 
death blow." Kiyomasa, without attending 
to these harsh words, rihid :—“ I am only a 
yonng fsllow, but I am appointed to examine 
matters by the Qovernor Hideyoshi. I was 
looking at yonr trial for a few minutes, and 
found that yon are both skilful ;.but yon are 
losing yonr character by drinking liquor. 
Why do yon spend yonr groat valour in snoh 
an unworthy manner ? If you have parfttts 
you will fail in yonr duty to them; or if you 
have a master you will not be acting right to 
him. But should yon have a special reason 
for fighting each other yon may tell me 
abont it, and if I think it fit, I shall watch 
yonr fighting and give you permission." As 
he had explained this cleverly, they threw 
down their swords for shame and confessed 
themselves. 

As above mentioned, they felt very thank¬ 
ful to K iyomasa for his kindness, and admir¬ 
ed his great character; and they desired to 
be properly punished because they commit¬ 
ted such a foolish thing. Bat he, setistod 
by their obedience, remarked that if they 
had no enmity they might return to their 
homaa, for he was sorry to judge them. And 
ho gave some money to them to spend anti! 
they found their master, and told them that 
the money wsX not his own, but it had been 
given to use for Bach cases. They thanked 
him with tearful eyes for his kindness, 
and wished eagerly to servo under his 
orders. And he wss very glad at their desire, 
and promised to take them as his retainers. 
Their names were Inouye Daikuro and 
Kimura Mataxo, and they name to Kiyo¬ 
masa's house with him, and he introduced 
them to his mother and two followers. 

.Then Kiyomasa had four retainers, and 
bis means were too small to supply them. 
But the four men pleased him, saying that 
they did not want to be supplied with luxuries: 
for they knew that he had not a great 
estate; but, if there was any fighting, they 
would bo abld to increase his estate through 
his great qualities and their courage; and they 
were obliged to live on coarse food. Then 
Hideyoshi wss informed of the truth, and 
admired Kiyomasa's oondoct, to be served 
by each great and skilful retainers, without 
giving the prt>per supplies , and wishing to 
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judge hie heart, he called Kiyomasa to his In the battle, Hidcyosbi desired to destroy 
residence end putting on an angry look said the castle of Kanegnsaki, with a small band 
to had g’ren a little support to whom ho was ord-r^d to he a leader, and 

of food only for yon and your mother, but marched agninst the rear wall of it, which 
I hear that yon hare hired many retainers was the weakest and best part to enter. Bat 
I do not understand bow yon supply them."' the enemy in the castle acted bravely, 
Kiyomasa replied respectfully with ‘he truth, sod the army was hesitating by reason of 
Then he, with a more angry face, blamed him. the heavy fire of shot that came down from 
“My purpose in supporting you was to the oaatlo; and Kiyomaaa thought that it 
make yon a nrreat warrior; but, if you eat only was the best time to show his courage. Ho 
coarse food, you will injure your health and gallopped bis horse to the wall, being follow- 
fail in your duty. Ton are unable to hare so ed by his four attendants, and they jumped 
many retainers, therefore ^ou must discharge ovw walL This Hideyosbi saw ; and say- 
the useless ones ” Kiyomaaa answered 1 “ I ' n 8 loudly : 11 It were our greatest shame to 

am too bold to hare an answer to your high. *>*▼• Kiyomaaa killed,” commanded his army 
ness' advice, yet I most tell you my heart, with press forward. And all the army, en- 
The four men have taken already an oath conraged by Kiyomasa's bravery, marched 
to help each other in any trouble; and to the castle resolutely.” 
though I am not so rich as to supply them ^ soon as Kiyomasa stood up in the 
completely, yet they are living happily. I naidst of the enemy, one of them, called 
am very sorry to obey you in this case. Miaaki Yahicbiro, brandishing his sword, 
Idareeay a master’s order is incontestable, ■prung to oppose him, and Kiyomaaa advanced 
but our oath most not be broken.” When his one-bronched-spear to match him. But, 
Hidevoshi had listened to his words, be pro- M Misaki * worthy warrior known to 

ernted a cheerful face and Baid i " I wish then they were fighting endlessly. Then 

tosecandevamineof what qualityyouand they Kiyomasa brought down his spear with an 
are.” Kiyomaaa felt very thankful to obey hie *ngry onUtrj * hut Miaaki got out of the aim 
order and he called them up immediately to quickly and seised hold of the spear. And 
Hidevoahi’s presence: and he looked on them when they were endeavouring to get it 
carefully and understood that they were good mutually with their might, one Kiyomata’s 
warriors, and asked them:—“Why do you attendants, went up to the succour of bis. 
not select a greater master than Kiyomasa?" master; bit no sooner had Kiyomasa seen 
They replied • ” We do not purpose to have ^im er *®d out t M Don t rob me of 

temporary beppineae but to have permanent m J deed ; I am not so weak as to require 

employ” He was satisfied with them and 7 OQr help. When Misaki heard this, though 

praised Kiyomasa, that he got such excel- ho was his enemy yet he admired Kiyomasa s 
lent retainers and gave him greeter means bravery, and was a moment off his 

to supply them sufficiently. He also gave Taking advantage of this Kiyomasa 

many treasures to them. pierced bis spear in Misaki's leg with a 

Then Prince Ota Nobunaga, who was the “ ort *l wound, and bringing him to the 

master of Hideyoshi, attacked and defeated ground, cut off his head. His retainer Kaku- 
all the Miyoshi family, who had seiied, by hei, who was watching the fighting with an- 
force, the privilege of being the body- **®*J» WM T ® r J pleased with the deed of bis 
guards of the Emperor, and installed Lord or master and danced in his armour. This was 
Shogun Yoshiaki-Ko, who had the right of ^® service of Kiyomasa. 
judging over all princes of the palace, in the Fukuaima, who was in the same situation, 
capital. So all princes of the different pro- “«* ®»milar strength, with Kiyomasa, 
vinces, came up to show their gratification, blamed himself that whenever he performed 
either themselves or by their ambassadors to * deed, Kiyomaaa had a greater one; and 
Shogun Yoshiaki-Ko, but tbo Prince of thought that as he hud not a Baaimono,*” 
Asakura foolishly did not send even an em- no enemy wonld attend to him, so that he 
bassy, so that Ota was dissatisfied with him • A kind of (U« fau-uod to th« bocks of noble- 
and determined to invade his province. men or great warrior*, in battle. 
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coaid not perform to many bravo deeds as he 
desired. Consequently ho decidod to beg 
permission from Hideyoshi that he might 
have a saeimono and get as great deeds as 
Kiyomasa; and he wont np to Hideyoahi’s 
tent and said M I want to kill some great 


enemy in the succeeding war; so lot me have 
the permission to cany the aasimono. So 
soon as Hidoyoehi heard the words, ho 
replied:— 44 Yon are to proud.” Fnkusima 
answered :—“ I am too bold in repeating my 
request but having no sasimono I could not 
do any great deed. Therefore, if it is ao im¬ 
proper thing that I have it as yon say, lot 
mo have it only for one day." Hideyoshi 
understood his resolution and knew that 
if he did not get the permission, he wonld die, 
said:—I cannot permit it jnst now for other 
men wonld not be at rest; bat if yon wear 
it without permission I will not notioe it 
because I am very busy.” Fukusima admired 
his greatness and Baid:—I will shovr yon the 
greatest deeds : bat if I cannot, I shall not 
see yon againand returned to bis own tent. 


When Kiyomasa was informed about Fuku- 
aims, he went to his tent donbtingly and 
asked:— 41 Did yon get the permission of a&- 
siqiono ?” “O, yes ; I got it to day.” Then 

Kiyomasa went to Hidajoehi’s tent immedi¬ 
ately, and he bowed down in his presence sor¬ 
rowfully. Hideyoshi asked:—” Why are you 
so sorry ? " Kiyomasa replied:—“ I think thore 
is no difference between Fukusima and me, 
and I did not think yon would permit sasi¬ 
mono to Fukusima alone; bat if you are dis¬ 
satisfied with me, I do not wish to live any 
more.” And ho prepared to commit sucidc. 
Hidoyoehi answered:—“ Be not ao foolish, I 
know nothing at all about the permia«i6n.” 
Then Kiyomaaa forgavo himself, and was 
ashamed that he believed Fuknsima’s pre¬ 
tension and went away oat of the tent. The 
next day Fukusima carrying a magnificent 
sasimono, was marching to the field and 
Kiyomasa ssw him, and hastened to Hideyo- 
shi'a tent and said :— 44 I have seen Fukusima 


who was carrying a sasimono just now. Why 
do you not rebake him P” Hideyoshi retorted 
loudly :—“ I cannot attend to such a slight 
thing at this important time; yon are stupid." 
kiyomasa was obliged by Hideyoehi\ harsh 
words to return to his tent. He ordered to 


make a aasimono for himself quickly, and 
carrying it on his back, marched to ths 
enemy. 


Fukusima determined to show his activity, 
and advancing against the enemy ahead of aH 
the army hkilled two warriors: one, by ths 
name of iJktow Hionai, and the other Taki- 
kawa Sinpei, and bringing"their heads tb Hide¬ 
yoshi, got the real permiasion of sasimono 
from him, for this bravery. After a little 
time Hideyoshi saw Kiyomaaa returning to¬ 
ward the camp, and blamed Him very harsblf : 
— 14 Why did you carry sasimono without 
asking permission P ” 


Kiyomasa answered boldly with a laughable 
face:—“ Whose permission did Fukusima re¬ 
ceive ?" Hideyoshi replied:—“As Foku- 
sima has performed a great action to day, I 
have permitted him to carry it. If you will 
show me such a great action, then you will 
receive permission also.” Kiyomasa, comfor¬ 
ting himself with the words, cut off seventeen 
heads, one after another, which ho-brought and 
asked :— 44 Are those not enough to get the per¬ 
mission ?” Hideyoshi clapped his hands and 
said 44 This is what I expected. Hence¬ 
forth, yon may carry any sasimoifD yob like ; 
and yon must be a patriot, as before.” Kiyo- 
masa felt very happy and immediately went 
ont of the camp. He forgot even to dino; 
but galloping his horse into the waves of the 
enemy again, he showed great and many 
interesting actions. 

At this time, soon after the war, there waa 
a great and skilful man called Akecbi Mitaz- 
hide under the power of the Prince Ota, and 
he was the Governor of the castle of Sakamo¬ 
to in the provinoe of Oomi, and had three 
daughters, one of whom, on the propoaal of 
the prince Ota, became married to one of his 
family ; and as by marriage, he was related to 
Ota, other princes were obliged to send their 
embassies to congratulate him. Therefore, 
Hideyoshi waa, of oourse, obliged to do it; and 
Kiyomasa waa appointed to the duty, and 
was sent to Akechi Mitss'hide with many 
treasures. Bat Akechi disliked Hideyoshi, 
for he had always greater actions than he. 
Consequently Mitss'hide, pretending to dis¬ 
like the things which Hideyoshi sent do him 
by his envqy, Kiyomasa, rebuked Hideyoshi'• 
carelessness. But Kiyomasa so answered that 
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at last he got Mitsz'hide'a cheerful reply and 
was rewarded by Mitax’hide with many pre- 
aeuto of gold, and a poed Btvord wrought hy 
Rai Kunitoohi (who was a Tory nkilful sword- 
amith), for his sagacity. Though Mitsz'hide 
was one of the favorites of tho prince Ota, 
yet ho was finally diagraced. On one occa¬ 
sion, Ota ordered him to be struck with an 
iron-fan, hy Mori R^nmaru, for aome ill-timed 
advice. After this event Mitez’hide be¬ 
came displeased, and after a short time, wlysn 
Ota was stopping at Honnoji, a large building 
which waa his temporary residence at the 
capita], Mitsz'hide taking advantage of Ota'a 
small guard, attacked him suddenly, mur¬ 
dered him, and fled. 

Hideyoehi was in the provinco of Harima, 
not far from the capital ; but sb soon aa he 
was informed about this shocking event, he 
led his army against Mitsz'hide and defeated 
him in tho battlo that was fainons by the 
name of "The battle of Yamasaki." And 
through the succeeding years, there were 
many bottles between Hideyoahi and two 
sons of Ota and their great generals, Takikawa 
and Shibata But they were one after another 
defeated by Hideyoehi, and Anally he became 
the chief commander in Japan. 

Through all the above mentioned affairs 
Kiyomasa waa very zealous; especially, in the 
battle of Sizugatake, which became famous 
from the actions of seven warriors, one of 
whom was Kiyomaaa: and he waa, at last, 
appointed tho Governor of tho province of 
Higo. All that time his four retainers were 
also active and patriotic. He hail besides 
them twelve great retainers hy tho names 
of Saitow, Morimoto, Khla, etc., and they 
were also skilful and intrepid. Together 
they were spoken of by tho pooplo, as “ The 
sixteen warriors of Kiyomaaa." 

When Kiyomaaa was himself rewarded 
with a large estate, he enriched liia sixteen 
retainers with great supplies: esp»vs illy, n 4 
at this time there waa no bloody war, and a 
peace prevailed through Japan. Kiyomnsn's 
retainers therefore were proceed mg to got 
married; but Kokubei did not attempt to do 
so. Kiyomaaa asked him:—“ Why do you 
alone not want to bo married P H Kaknhci 
replied:—"I have a wife whom I l*ft 
in my own country ; and it was by her ad- 


rice that I became your retainer and have re¬ 
ceived such great favours. Though I don't 
know whnt has became of her, for I have 
hod no letter since I left, yet I suppose slio 
will be keeping my bouse; and I am nlweyfl 
wishing that whon I get a relief from my 
duty nt a good opportunity, I may go to call 
her from thonce.” Kiyomaaa said“ Thon 
you may go immediately and bring your lady." 
So Knknbei set out on his journey from 
Higo and soon arrived at his country, and saw 
that Bhe waB working hard for her living. 
And they felt mutually so happy that their 
eyes were covered with tears and they prepar¬ 
ed to set out for Higo. After a few days 
passed, and when they arrived safely, Ka- 
kubei went at once to Kiyomaaa, accom¬ 
panied by his wife, and ho applauded their 
righteous and kind reaolntion, for they 
kept their oath for several years without 
being informed of any facta about each 
other; and he gave them many treasures 
and publiahod their fidelity as an example 
to his yonng retainers. It was at this time 
Kiyomasa was appointed Governor of Higo, 
and colled Katow Kaznye no kami Kiyomaaa. 

On tho 20th of Tonaho, or 1591 A. D., 
Hideyoehi waa appointed Kampaku Zuichii 
Daijio dnijin, * and all people were aatisfied 
with his abilities, and peace continned to 
prevail. He then thought to himself that 
tho country waa too small for his ability; 
therefore he wished to extend his power 
over all countries in existence, and bo prepar¬ 
ed to invade Corea which waa the nearest to 
Japan. 

Kiyomasa and Koniahi U~kina:a were ap¬ 
pointed tho commanders of the van in that 
expedition and Kiyomasa waa presented with 
a flag, on which tho seven letters prononneed 
"NaMnMioHo Ren Go Kio”t wore written, 
and which Hidcyoshi had before recoivcd 
from his master as a reward. Ukinnga 
wits also presented with a horse nnmed 
Ooguro, and they thanked Hidcyoshi for his 
kindness. Bnt Kiyomasa wss displeased 
nt being placed in tho miiiio rank with Uki¬ 
nnga, beenuso he waa originally tho son of 
a low-class man. 

• This is tbs highest oLuc«ir in Japan, under tbs 
Emperor. 

t This is the well-known Du ulhist prayer, but 
what its meaning is not even the priests who use 
it, can tell. 
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Soon they «uk obliged to sot tail fr<-m 
the port of Nagoya, in the province of liign. 
at the bead of an uuiy divided ibL> wua 
divisions and numbering about 3'*-', 000 uion, 
and in a abort time arrived at Kutsuioto, a 
port in the province of Iki j but the fleet w«* 
obliged to uncLor thci w for *b<ut ten days, 
by a heavy ebo n*, and wl.cn it a at 
thought by the ore wo ilu.t the stormy weather 
would aeon pass, Ukinaga thought to him* 
aelf " If the »u*im ^aaacu* all tbc fleet will 
aet out anJ »t shall ailixe at at the 

aame time. So I will aet nail in the 
night very aacrolly. I will bo ahead of 
all, to Kiy omasa'a n'JDikr'' He ordered 
secretly hia army, and the fleet Set »**il from 
Kataun ■ to , aid liei VuciU'i did It r» adt 1 U.VS 
than the army attacked and captured the 
eonUu Of I* it,am with liillc uixudrl.* •) , and 
he led his itiieV |*i itaoh the i aiitk Of 

Towiugl rfL'li, hi. blsii gfit.li-d ii e.ii..|'de'tC 
victory over the ohetny lie thou morenod to 
the prov in* e f Chmsbiu 

On the other hand, the neat morning after 
Ukinaga hurl left the port of Katamoto 
secretly, Kiyrmius*wondered that there were 
no slope bcloi.gii ^ to Uki.-.. K a and piepated 
to act sail piiok'y i*»t the strain i»r. _e agaiu 
and the ifnl ran ueaiiL to cross the sea 
Kiyomasa, L.<wevvi commanded the fleet U* 
aail even agwinsi Inv »i lit, ai-u after many 
dangele, tliw licet icaelteol li t cast of t’mea 

The castle of Fumui was already captuied, 
to K Ijilliiitsu a dlahjjn'llitiiivltt thtit' Wild 

Do iiivlii) her eta* vli.it he tilt *tfj uligty 

and thought hi hiu.julf tle.1 ,t nut no good 
to follow the footsteps of UknMga He 
ordered hia army to match another way 
and led it diice-l to Kiishiu , ami laie the 


houses and carrying the loci‘ay in waggons 
and on hut-self -k, on the rut J by wh:?L 
he a a* passing. T'lun hu binned tb.m 
' Ludly ;*•-“ You follows ate vnj fo-liah, you 
| must not plunder. If you do not ulw-j 

• my orders, I Bhall ae't eveaythiug or. hrt." 

; then they were ashamed ana they rut; out 

id iiis way. 

Kiy omasa continued 10) .march and placed 
hia army at a proper distance. Him he Sent 
his two attendants U> reconnoitre, *»nd they 
went to the held aud after aoliie aiubie* re¬ 
turn ad bringing the news that the castle of the 
enemy was built upon a precipice, with a 
1 passage leading up to it, lUid ih..t it: 0. r. -r.il 
ibiuliu wso lie* Ltaie an<l sSSItul tl.at ITii- 
j naga’a ain.y had not been able t- attack it 

• K-iyoniiiaa liai’iut, 'istohfed to tt.-tn u.*">i. t ht 
i caiofuliy for a l.*. ment, ax*d said . tt till. 

! I have a good method to capture it ” And 
’ l.o called the Cuiiaii prisoners forth Si.d 

addreaoed thcln with tl.etii Wold..-- * It )«.<f 
p/int out the road leading us to. toe iear 
of the castle I will spare your lives." The 
prisoners replied, slur some hesitation.— 
j “We know the road along the face .-f the 
j mountain, bet it to ai Sleep 10*1 Uocc Ui.l 
li.oOlitainvrs can get up, L..I if y*-u »j~e*e 
Cur ii tea, w e will sh«W you that road* 

Kiy omasa having got ihesu guides, select 
id unu humutd beats Soliilois oUl >>f lies 
whole army and at the buad of luciu, gurntd 
by the C'ureun prisoners, he climhtd the 
precipice by the help of the bushes aud 
t • *e*ka, while the rest were led by a general 
who was ..rdeiod Ui asoanll* M*e IrouL 
of (die- caaile. Whou Kiyomasa with hia one 
bundled soldiuni, got to the rear of the 
taith levy suddenly throw lu# into it 


army aiuu ked the custic So liciOcly that il*. 
enemy fled *itli>ul lc.isLai.-ie. 

Then Kiy omasa, being suviisfint will* tb« 
victory, continued to lead bis army through 
the country, and captured Whatever he met 
with on hia paasage ; for the (Jon-an* were bo 
weak that they could not oun oppose likina* 
ga’a army. 

When Kiyomasa, continuing hia victorious 

carter, also arrived at Chiushiu, where Uki- 
iuvg« was Cndcavournig to capture the castle 
Infill o Kiyvlua.su .ante up, hu c*.'V that 
(Ikmugu a idiUvit «.o> plundering t’.e tu.in 


| l-jf ITttSi.ii of gunpowder, nod to licit great 
j. J. a III*.it win i u*oso, Ho .bat tl.u^ «c..n 
hud the i amp un rue, and lakl!. & advantage 
I of it, Kiyomasa commanded them liko mad. 

. 1 i Ins purl the <’. man General Siuliu 
I cndcai'.uiid totally bis disordered aru y ; but 
, they were too anxious to escape, and would 
not listen to thmr general’s commands. 

Ukinaga, who waa now informed of the 
tumult in the enemy's army and not llunk* 
iiig that it was Kiyomaaa's plan, thought it 
wiv» a good time to rout them, and marched 
1 n u a.’iiiy at (Mice, d** that tliO f'« loans, 
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being attacked on all aides at once, could agreed to march—Kiyomasa bjr Nandaimon- 
not escape; and very many of them were guc-hi and Ukiuaga by Todaimonguchi. Dot 
drowned in the canal round the castle. Then indeed, the former was a longer and steeper 
tho General Giulia, knew that he was un- road than the latter. It was Ukinnga'a 


ablo to rally his army any more ,* and 
brandishing hia sword, furiously he gal- 
lopped his horse against Kijomaaa's army 
and advanced to kill Kiyotnnaa. He failed ; 
and soon was compelled to surrender. 

As soon as Kiyomasa got into the castle, 
his flag w as placed on the highest part of 
it; and as Ukinaga was pursuing tho disor¬ 
dered enemy, he looked up at Kijomaaa's 
flag streaming on the castle, and perceived 
that it was by Kiyomssa's strategy that the 
enemy was defeated. Sorrowing thatKiyo- 
muaa was wiser than himself, he came down 
to thfe castle leading bis division, and then 
tho whole army of Japan assembled and 
rested themselves in their camp. After a 
short time, they begun to the make pre¬ 
parations to invade the capital of Corea. 
As Ukiuaga had already acquired the 
knowledge of Corcan geography, he at¬ 
tempted to hoodwink KiyomaBa and take 
the brilliancy from hia deeds. He told him 
that there were two roads to tho capital; 
one called Todaimonguchi and the other 
Nandaimonguchi. The former waa the 
longeT,bnt was more easy to walk, while the 
other had a large stream to cross and was 
precipitous to climb ; therefore as he had al¬ 
ready had hard work to capture the castle, 
and his men were a little disorganized, he 
had better march through Todaimongu- 
chi which was an easy passuge though it was 
a little further. 

As soon as Kiyomasa heard it, he replied 
furiously :—“ Speak not such feeble worda; 
though I have tiresome work, I will take 
the harder and shorter passage, and you may 
march alowly through the other road.” Uki- 
naga rejoined : “ Your words are too harsh, I 
have no patience to hear them;” and they look¬ 
ed as if they would fight together, so that j 
many warriors who were listening to their ; 
talk, advanced to them and said "Is it 
right for generals to quarrel on the frontier 
of the enemy P We think it ia very foolish ; 
for Hideyoehi is commander in chief ; and if 
you quarrel tho entire Japanese army will i 
be destroyed.” By this righteous talk at 
last, the two generals came to a peace, and 


artful device to give to Kiyomasa the harder 
j route. 

Kiyomasa, not thinking of Ukinaga's con¬ 
ning, marched through the Kandaimongnchi 
and in tho middle portion of it, there was a 
large stream as Ukinaga told, and no boats 
were anchored on the left bank. There Kiyo- 
masa's army was arrayed, while on the right 
bank seemed to be the Corean army, prepar- 
ing for the Japanese invaders. And Kiyo- 
mas* was obliged to stay there that night. 

At daylight he went to the stream and 
looking upon the scene saw a few small birds 
were swimming tamely near the right bank. 
When he saw them, he understood that there 
was no enemy, and that what looked like 
troops was an invention U> cause him to halt. 
He called some of hia attendants who were 
akilfnl in swimming and commanded them 
to croas and to find out the enemy's strata¬ 
gem, and if there were any oppoaer. They 
were also to seize all boats anchored there. 
Immediately, at his order, thirty swimmers 
jumped into tho stream and brought all 
the boats with case. They found that the 
troops wore effigies made of straw faced 
with shields, and the flags were paper fasten¬ 
ed to trees. 

Ukinaga, having cheated Kiyomasa com¬ 
pletely, contrived to arrive at tho capital be¬ 
fore him. Ho led hiB army as quickly 
as he could and got to the capital one day 
earlier than Kiyomasa. He arrayed hia 
army at a proper distance ; but the enemy 
who were assembled at the capital, being 
afraid by tho nows which informed them that 
the castles of Cbiusin and other places were 
captured with little bloodshed, and that their 
good General Siuliu was killed, escaped be¬ 
fore the arrival of the Japanese army; and the 
king with all his courtiers, went to Haijc, 
sending to crave reinforcements from China. 
Ukinaga got into the castle without any 
loss of life. Bnt though he had taken the 
castle with ease, yet he wished to do some¬ 
thing to annoy Kiyomasa. Ho placed soldiers 
at the gates of the castle and ordered them 
to examine any one who wished to entor. 
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He than waited for Kiyomasa, arraying hi* 
army himself on the ontsid» of the nestle. 

Kiynmsee Wine ' tKN'mr «tH *hc du»»e"r 
on* prr«-i|«icr* on the mud, tr«>t to the nt 
hood of the capital, ami *mt some retainers tr | 
look at the position of the enemy, ami thej 
soon brought the wonderful news that Uki 
nag* bad already arrived at the capital and 
was arraying his army on the outside of it; 
•o that Kiyomasa, who was not informed that 
Ukinaga had already captnrod it, wondered 
at Ukiusga's arrival ■ and immediately order 
ing hi* army to attack the castle, marched 
qainkly against it. Bat the guards called to 
him loodly, o per ing the gates of it:—’* How 
foolish you arc ! This castle is Ukioaga'a prey; 
bat if yon have any bosineas with him, some 
of yonr men may enter quietly.'' Thus Kiyo. 
maaa understood it must be Ukinaga's cun¬ 
ning ; but hp, having no great cause for re 
venge on Ukinaga, wm obliged to see him 
peacefully, and they arranged to come toge¬ 
ther with their armiea f >r a time and dis¬ 
cuss their plans for fnture proceedings 

The whole J»pan<x»e army was divided into 
eight corps, which, were ordered to march 
•gainst right dnrrtions; and some others 
who w 're sent as guards for tbnw place* 
which the array had already captured or de¬ 
stroyed AH of these divisions took an 
oath to assist each other patriotically. Kiyo 
masa was to march through Kankiodow, 
In the coarse of his march his army came up 
to a bay called Lingsing, but on the opposite 
bank of it immense numbers of the enemy 
wore gathered; and many boats were also 
anchored Uulike the effigies with which 
he met before, the troops discharged their 
bows and fired their guns very often. So 
Kiyomasa’s army fought with them, but the 
two armies were sundered by a large bay; and 
the result, of course, could not be decided 
Though Kiyomasa wanted to force the passu go 
of the bay, he could not, having no boots. 

After he had passed a few days there, be 
knew that bis army was tired of their inac¬ 
tion, and he ordered them to set fire to their 
camp themselves, and to fly tumultuously 
for about one mile. They did. ao. When 
the Ooreora who were nn the oppoaite bank, 
•as the riot of Kiyomaaa’n army, they, taking 
advantage of it, crossed the bay. Then kiyo- 


mn«s’s army fl-d as quickly os tkfey could. 
without preparing for tattle Therefore 
tlw» (V»n*<ris pur* iod them, not thinVinp they 
wonftl ‘urr hack lint as soon as Kiy omasa 
(ti»: ■» a mptvil. tlirv wheeled round erd. quick¬ 
ie forvong in f mper buttle n'wiv. rushed 
ngainsf *hc disordered fVfsnt. On the 

other be»id. some of Kiroeiasa’s army ap- 
p~nred !jj the resr of them : so that, the 
foroane hewing their enemy on lioth side*, 
reuhl qot n»"ipn ; und nt lo-t, b"*idee manv 
'killed, most of them heeume prisoners 

So- n aft'-rwsrls the hey was crossed in 
the h*-nt-« whii h the Oor-’srs left on "the shore, 
ami Kiyomusu h-d hisartny quickly, rapturing 
or destroying whatever they met with on 
I their way. Within Bixty-eigbt days from 
the day on which they departed from 
the capital, they arrived at. Ksineh Ttie 
king of C >rea wardered from place to 
plsee to ovoid the troops of Japdr. and 
finally he came secretly into the castle 
of Knirri, whie|| bed “rer |«co' the pensl 
*''tMcriV*nl f-’r fh*» eonviets who wore 
lwini 1 'll, Tl.eri-f «re, th^ro ,r-,s not much 
Slipj'OT* of meat, end the e* nriels eonsiderod 

• *pni'J)Pn'i»l« the* US they ■>«» punished hf 
the VJng before, be (tv .'I e,"»v 5 *», their °nc- 

■ my. So. when the Jnpnoesn nrmy should 
arrive, the , result •-] *e <iei»d Hie k : ng to thorn 
as a pvVone*, sod thus sore their own Ursa: 
and the treachery spread ever t<> ‘he officer* 
and jailer* who wore appointed to wet-'K 
them. 

When Kiyo mass'a array approached the 

* castle, they sent an embassy to Kiyomasa 
| with t.he few words:- If yon will save onr 

live* and reward our service, we will giro 
j oar king to y-'U as n prisuuep." Kiyomasa aa- 
1 senteil immediately, lie weut into the caeth*. 

I followed by a few retainers, and guarded 
by the Oorean embassy. He received the 
king peacefully; bnt the women and other? 
who were attending the king, wandered 
to and fro, trying to escape. 

When the .Tapaneao soldiers saw the tnmblt, 
they Iripui to pursue them to plunder or 
violate them: hut Kiyomasa forbade them 
severely, saying—- 4 ‘ You must not vox them: 
but whenever you see such poor men or 
women, you must not consider them to be 
your enemies, but try to proteat them." 
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Therefore all of hi* army wore obliged to 
keep this order, and the Coroana spoke of 
Kiyomaaa as a god, for he was a vory brave 
bat also a very merciful warrior. 

Kiyomasa extended kia march and finally 
crossed throughout Corea to the north¬ 
eastern extremity, and on the coast of it, one 
fino day, he looked on the landscape, and 
seeing a mountain like Fujiyama at a great 
distance, he asked the Coroan prisoners what 
mountain it was P They replied falsely :— 
“ It is the Fujiyama of Japan." Then all the 
army came to think of their home and looked 
at the mountain for a short time silently. 

Though Kiyomasa acted with each ability 
and subdued an extensive tract of Corea, or 
about eight tenths of its extent, yet a 
Chinese General ChingHikei, corrupted Uki- 
naga with a large sum of money and much 
flattery, and begged a promise of peace So 
Ukinaga wrote to Hideyosbi with such glib 
and specious statements, that by means of 
his cunning a peace was concluded be¬ 
tween the two powers, and the Japanese army 
returned home triumphantly. 


1 ran into the castle and found Taiko and 
| his lady, attended by some women and 
| youths, had fled to the most open part 
j of the garden. He bowed down his body 
at somo distance and said" Though I 
have h«m forbidden to come into your 
presence, yet as it is an extraordinary event, 
I have no patience to restrain myself, without 
knowing your fate." Taiko looked at him 
and understood that he was innocent, and 

I said“ Nobody oonld come to see me but 
yon alone. I think yon are more kind to me 
than any other, so I will not mention tho 
preceding order any more. You may come 
nearer and guard us as you can." 

Thus Taiko understood Ukinaga’s secret: 
so that, he became displeased with him day 
by dny. But he was so canning that, at last, 
he became as great a favourite as before. 
But as it was only by a Chinese General 
Ching-hi-koi’s contrivance and Ukinaga’s 
cunning that the t.vo powers concluded 
the peace with each other, so, the peace 
was soon broken, and once more Taiko was 
obliged to send fleets against Corea. The 


As Ukinaga ever dislikod Kiyomasa and 
even envied his great deeds which were per¬ 
formed during the Coroan expedition, he 
falsely accused him to Taiko Hidcyoehi 
with tho pretence, that daring the Corean 
expedition, Kiyomaaa, proud of his might, 
acted to his own advantage; and Taiko was 
much enraged and disliked Kiyomasa, who 
was forbidden to come within sight of Taiko, 
instead of receiving a great reward- And 
though innocent he was obliged to pasB his 
days inactively. 

In the autumn of the fifth yoar of Bunroku, 
1595 A.D., when Taiko resided at the castle 
of Fushimi, not far from the capital, there 
took place a great and terrible earthquake, 
by which most of the houses were destroyed 
through an extent of thirty miles, having 
the capital in the centro. Then Kiyotuosa 
thinking of tho fate of Taiko, jumped up¬ 
on his horse and ordering liis retainers to 


country was now moro powerful than it was 
before; for it had got the assistance of 
a Chinese army numbering about 200,000 
men. Consequently the Japanese army fought 
many bloody battles, and by the talent 
of Kiyomasa tho Chinese army was defeated 
frequently, and his name was dreaded by 
the enemy. In the midst of these suc¬ 
cesses, alas ! Taiko's death took place 
through sickness ; and this news was sent to 
the army qnickly; and all the Japanese 
soldiors were obliged to return home im¬ 
mediately, and the expedition was, of course, 
given up. 

Taiko left one son; but he was very 
young, so that Ishida Mitsxnari, a retainer 
of Taiko, joined his company with Konishi 
Ukinaga and they wished to spread their 
name over all Japan. As they had no 
right to do this, they pretended to help 
the young son of Taiko, and gathered their 


follow him, gallopped for the castle where army at Sekigahara; but soon they were 
then Taiko lived. When Kiyomaaa arrived defeated, and the two leaders Ukinaga and 
at the castle the earthquake yet continued ; Miteznnn were punished severely, 
and the different materials of tho castle But Kiyomasa knew that it was only a 
were falling down liko cannon balls. But cunning action for themselves and no thought 
he, not thinking of the danger to himself, for the son of Taiko that led them to 
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raise an army; and be did not join (heir 
trencher;, bat attended to the eon peaceful!; 
with kindness. And he acted so righteously 
that his name was at last spread over a 
large extent of the earth. 

It was the fame of Kiyomasa himself that 
he was not only ro^pectod b; the Japanese as 
a God, but also by Coreans and others; and it 
is told that when the Coreans show the circle 
formed by their fingers, to their crying 
children, they stop their voice quickly—for 
the device of Kiyomasa was a circle. 


THE FAB EAST. 

Pint- and last. 


Chapter 2. 

THE DAWS OP ADYESTCBB. 

left Polo's Disciple in company with 
Isabella, her mother, and his patron 
on the vessel bound for England. The voyage 
and its incidents, we will pass over as they 
did not meet with any adventure. For the 
two young people it was a happy time. An¬ 
tonio found in Isabella one to whom he could 
pour oat his thoughts and aspirations, which 
always met with sympathy. Indeed her ip- 
tercet in his scheme rather acted as a goad 
to his ambition. What if- he oonld gain 
renown, and win a great name—to lay it at 
her feet ? 

After buffeting tbe waves of the stormy 
Atlantic for weeks, the party hailed with the 
greatest delight the shores of old England and 
quickly landed on the south coast. Antonio 
was now master of the language, only his 
accent and appearance indicating his foreign 
birth. Leaving the two ladies at their father's 
home, he, with his -inseparable book, accom¬ 
panied his friend to London, where he kept- 
his ears open for the best and most recent 
information respecting the countries towards 
which his thoughts ever turned. After's few 
dsys residence in the great city he became 
acquainted, through his friend's kindness, 
with many learned persons, who, to his 
surprise, had never heard of the great Polo. 
True, he was told about the hardy mariners 
of Lynn in Norfolk trading to Iceland, and 
the legends of a western land ; also he learn¬ 
ed of the story u Inventio fortunes," told by 


the Capuchin friar Nicholas de Linna, whof 
during ths previous generation, had travelled 
much; ths story of Machsm, who, with his 
Isdy love wm cast on Madeira; and the 
gossip of those who bed been engaged in the 
trade with the Hauso Towns, and of those 
who had travelled over Europe, to Barbary 
and even to Jerusalem. AJI these soon 
bee Amo familiar to him, but nothing new 
could *he loam of the Eastern lands of Polo. 

The trade with the south of Europe, not¬ 
withstanding the continual contests by land 
and sea was rapidly increasing in importance, 
and foreigners were name roue in, and con¬ 
stant visitors to, London. 

The intermarriage* between the Royal 
families of England and France and Spain 
brought numerous courtiers from those conn- 
tries to the English capital, but from none 
of these oonld Antonio gain a scrap of useful 
information. Indeed many wondered at his 
eager search for strangers' society and his 
perseverance in questioning them. Mean¬ 
while he became* of great use to his friend 
end was charged witb several important mat¬ 
ters that took him across tbe ohannel. Daring 
theee trips he gathered much useful know¬ 
ledge about the various projects for discovery 
then being talked of. He heard of tbe various 
offers made from to time by numerous adven¬ 
turers for discovering a passage to India 
over Western Seas; and the brilliant pro¬ 
spects sketched by these woold-be discoverer* 
found an echo in his own thoughts. 

Bnt with all his enthusiasm and all hi* 
accumulated information, ha was not fated 
himself to carry out his projects of riMting 
the East. 

He" married the fair Isabel, and from that 
moment—he could help, inform and encourage 
other*, but—his personal travel was entirely 
put a stop to. 

Subsequent events, more particularly the 
fighting by sea and land, diverted the often-' 
tion of the British to other directions, end 
Antonio had no opportunity to extend his re¬ 
searches. The aucceesee of England's ship* 
and the rapidly rising prestige of her navy 
gave a wonderful impetus to her merchant 
shipping trade about this period; and Antonio 
reaolved to send his second «on r Henry, on 
board a vessel to learn a mariner's duties, with 
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the noble example before him of hia uncle. 
Nor did the lad disappoint his friends. On 
board of Sir John Prcndorgnst’s ship in 1412, 
be was promoted for gallantry. 

After the affair at Harflcur, and the com¬ 
plete route of the French and their Genoese 
mercenaries, Henry retired from the nary, 
and, now, full of nautical experience, took up 
his father's early achomcs. Indeed, taking 
advantage of the mass of information his 
father had collected, ho sdon became so well 
informed on this particular subject, as to be 
the centre of a circle of adventurous English¬ 
men, eager to outrival the seamen of Spain 
and Portugal. 

At this period, the Indian trade come to 
Europe through the Mediterranean Sea, bat 
the passage through Egypt and down the 
Red Sea was as yet but little known in the 
west. The Portuguese had been long trying 
to find a new route by circumnavigating 
the coast of Africa, but the interests of the 
ports which held the trade being against new 
routes, strenuous efforts werft constantly 
made to discourage all attempts that would 
by their success divert the trade into other 
channels. 

Henry, now with all the ardour of bis cha¬ 
racter devoted himself to tho great task. His 
father with untiring energy bad from time 
to time brought before the leading men of tho 
day, the great advantages to be reaped by 
England's leading the van of discovery. Her 
hardy seamen well inured to the hardships 
of their irou-bound and strong sea-girt coast, 
were hotter fitted than the less hardy Spanish 
or Portuguese. But the wars with France, and 
the straggle for supremacy on the narrow 
seas seemed to exhaust all the energy there 
was in tho land. And tliaa the Spaniard and 
Portuguese having gained the start, kopt it for 
nearly another century. The disastrous policy 
of those governing the state during the time 
of Henry VI, so disgusted our Henry that 
he determined upon a visit to tho East on his 
own aoconnt, and obtaining his father’s assist¬ 
ance, he departed. 

It is not necessary to our story to follow him 
step by step in his wanderings to Spain, to 
Italy, to Jerusalem, and to Egypt. In the 
latter place ho fell in with A party of travel¬ 
lers from the East who were no little aston- 


faked to find one who professed to have never 
been farther than ho now wub, so well in¬ 
formed about the far Cathay, towards which 
they had vainly endeavoured to push their 
way. Thus, in his wanderings he never 
failed to add to his already rich store. 
Through the agency of occasional pilgrims 
ho from time to time communicated what he 
had picked up to his father, who did not fail 
to keep his influential friends from forgetting 
the great project. Henry sedulously devoted 
himself to acquiring the language* of the 
East. Arabic and Hindoetani were soon no 
longer mysteries to him; and he determined 
to push onward. A favourable opportunity 
soon occurred, and joining a caravan, ho was 
at last fairly ■ totted on the great track. 

Chapter 3. 

THE AUE OF DISCOTERY. 

mHE continual success of the Earl of War- 
X wick made England master of the narrow 
seas, and the establishment of the British Navy 
on a firm basis had most beneficial results in 
developing the maritime power of the Island. 
During this period, many illustrious men came 
from foreign countries: amongst the most suc¬ 
cessful of whom, the Venetians held a leading 
position. Merchants and pilgrims from tho 
East became more numerous, and each year 
brought men who had penetrated farther 
than their predecessors, and had gathered 
more information. Day by day Polo's stories 
were being confirmed, and longing glances 
were being cast towards the lands ho so glow¬ 
ingly described. 

Antonio's book had been copied and trans¬ 
lated into English yean ago, and was now 
by no means rare or unknown. There 
were more than a score of editions in 
various languages, more or less correct, 
and the copies had spread rapidly of late. 
Tho family of the Cabots, the Colombo and 
others wore already in possession of copies, 
and the Court bad supplied Spain and Port¬ 
ugal ; whilst Antonio himself had sent copies 
to the English Court, and his friends across 
tho Channel and North Sea. Christopher and 
his brother Bartholomew Columbus had tried 
to induce the Genoese in 1482 to fit out an 
expedition, but with no success. They did 
not want a new passage or a new route; and 
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Christopher's subsequent fail a res in England, 
where he .sent his brother in the following 
year, drove him to seek assistance in Spain or 
Portugal, where they at first tried to rob him 
of his knowledge; and even despatched an 
expedition unknown to him, in quest of his 
'* land to the westward." His success four 
or five years later, was rapidly followed up by 
the Spaniards. And Vaaoo da Gama's suc¬ 
cess in doubling tho Cape, by opening a new 
era in Maritime Trade, caused the expensive 
and dangerous overland route to be for three 
centuries, but little used in the commerce 
with the East. 

Shipbuilding, however, in England was 
rapidly advancing, and the Cabot family were 
not behind hand in asserting tho honour of 
tho 8t. George’s Cross in the newly disco¬ 
vered scua 

J^can while Harry had been abroad for years, 
and his friends had given np hopes of over 
seeing him, when news arrived of his return 
in safety, am! he came back to England 
with news of the wonderful countries he had 
visited. Hu was nble to add considerably to 
the stoic of hia countrymen's knowledge of 
foreign parts, ai d did not jealously treasure 
hia knowledge. 11 was free to alf. He had been 
down the Kcd Sea and to Muscat, in Arab 
voseels. From here he had made his way to 
what we now call Ceylon, and from thence 
to the Malacca peninsula. Thcnoe he made a 
trip to tho north-east, passing from place to 
place and from island to island, and he lonm- 
ed of lund-. far to the north, rich in the. pre¬ 
cious metals, and of the grout ocean stretch¬ 
ing beyond, where so many native vessels 
had been blown away never to return. He 
was well informed as to the periodical winds 
and the great storms frequently experienced 

In returning he had been np the Persian 
gulf. Thence to Bagdad, making his way 
through Asia Minor to Constantinople, from 
there to Venice, and so home once more.— 
With that care which had been inculcated in 
him by hia father he had minute notes of what 
he had seen and heard, and these were highly 
valuable. 

He was consulted by the projectors of the 
uamei'uua expeditions thuu planned. These 
were frequently little lues than piratical raids. 
(Filibuster is tho modern term). However 


peaoeful or noble the original projeoA gssn 
was the only inducement that would to (apt 
men to risk money on the outfit, even if 
crews could have been found to man tits 
ships, without some hope of plunder. Tho 
voyages of the first expeditions always left 
trouble for the later comers. 

When Henry was advanced in years and 
enfeebled by his toilsome life, he retired; bat 
I he found his nephew Arthur, a fine smart 
1 youth, cagor for foreign travel. His grand¬ 
father Antonio's ftnd his unclo Henry's stories 
hadbocomo strongly impressed upon his mind. 
His uncle gave him acocss to Polo's book 
and his ovm notes. These were perased, and 
almost committed to memory, tpd finally, ses- 
ing that his nephew’s mind was bent npon the 
one groat object, the ancle devoted his entire 
knowledge and experience to fitting Arthur 
to face the difficulties he would meet with. 

Daring this period, the Portuguese had 
forced their way into the Indian seas, and 
had even reached as far ae what we call the 
Malay peninsula—in fact had gone over the 
same ground ae Henry had travelled so mo 
years previously; and Arthur pointed this out 
to his uncle with no little pride. 

Arthur was now placed on board a ship 
under charge of an old comrade of hie uncle, 
that to the knowledge he had acquired he 
might odd practical experience. 

During his first voyage, the hardy uncle 
died, and Arthur felt in honour bound to pro-' 
secute tho designs of his grandfather and 
his uncle, which ho lookod upon himself as 
having inherited. 

He therefore went to Portugal where ho 
bought a share in a ship bound to the south¬ 
ward. His credential* and well linad purse 
found for him lots Of friends. A few days and 
he wav away from the shores of Karope ones 
more, on the bosOm of the great sea, on board 
a veasul of littlo over three hundred tons 
- deeply laden, having cooped pp within her, 
a hundred and thirty brave men. To Arthur 
who had been accustomed to the compara¬ 
tively and well-ordered discipline of hia 
own country's ships, all seemed confusion. 
What with bad provisions and oarvdesaness, 
sickness assailed them, and before they had 
reached the stormy regions of the South 
Cape, they had lost many of their companions. 
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faw continuing fit to attend to the working 
of the ship. It wat more than fonr months 
after their departure from Europe, I cforn they 
found themselves once more steering north* 
wards. Having now entered the Indian ocean 
they made for land in hopes of recruiting the 
•hip’s company. Tho ship was anchored, tho 
arms and guns got ready against surprise, 
and a party sent on shore to search for wood 
and water. Finding a small creek running 
down to the shore in a spot clear of 
timber, they landed; and seeing little ap¬ 
pearance of inhabitants, some of the party 
ascended a hill and from thence discovered 
a cove to the northward. Returning to the 
•hip, it wm resolved to enter and anchor in 
the cove, and to form an encampment on shore. 

This plan was successful, and a stay of 
six weeks enabled tho ship to sail on her 
voyage with all hands well and hearty. 
But they had to leave buried on this shore 
nearly a score of their comrades to whom 
the relief came to late. During their sojourn 
the natives several times sent spies into their 
vicinity, but the booming of the great guns 
fired as signals, or on the days of burial, 
frightened them away, and the strangers 
remained undisturbed. 

Sailing from thence, after is tedious but 
uneventful voyage the ship at last reached 
Oca, then rapidly growing into importance— 
where Arthur landed and tho ship was laid 
up for repairs. 

(To be continued.) 

THE KAI-SEI-tiAKKO- 

T ELE institution of which we give a general 
view in our present numbor, is the oldest 
educational establishment in Tokio, and may 
well be considered the most advanced and in* 
fluential of its kind in tho Empire ; reflecting 
credit on these who have laboured in the past 
to make it a centre of sound learning, and a 
channel whereby the Western sciences might 
be introduced into Japan. 

Its history, however, has been encumbered 
with many changes, both of names and ob¬ 
jects; and from the beginning, its develops* 
ment has been slow and beset with many 
serions hindrances. 

In 1865, just after the ratification of the 
treaty with Commodore Ferry, it was opened 


in an old building a little beyond the present 
site of tho Surunga yadnki; its primary ob¬ 
ject, however, was the investigation of foreign 
books, rather than tho establishment of a 
school. 

This building being burnt, it was soon re¬ 
moved to the foot of tho Kudan slope where 
scholars were finally admitted, and it was 
called tho Yo-Gakko or Western Language 
School:—which title was rather an off-set 
against tho Kan-Gakko or Chinese School: 
tho latter being, of course, more popular 
then. 

For this reason, its opponents forced the 
name to be changed, and in a few days it 
was proclaimed as the Ban-shoshi-ra-ba-jo, 
or Place for the investigation of Barbarian 
Books. This title was retained for eight 
years, during which timo Konga Kin-ichiro 
had the supervision of the institution, thongh 
he did not like the new appellation imposed 
upon it. He was succeeded by Tamura, 
when the name was again altered,—the word 
“Western” being substituted for “Bar¬ 
barian.” 

In 1857, the buildings were temporarily 
assigned as a residence to Townsend Harris, 
who was hero on business relating to the 
revision of tho American treaty. In 18431, 
Konga Kin-ichiro, having obtained a grant 
of 5,000 teuhot of land from the Govern¬ 
ment, noar H’totaubashi Go Mon, removed 
the institution thither. He planned the 
bnildings according to the Japanese style, 
with mats, sliding-doors, 4c. They were 
upon the same site as those now occupied 
by the Go-Gakko. 

The study of foreign subjects was aot then 
at all popular, and tho attendance at tho 
Bcliool was not large—hardly exceeding 100 
pnpils. Dutch was first taught, and after¬ 
wards a little English and French. 

The first book used was a Dutch-Knglish 
Dictionary, and was in considerable demand. 
Such an advance was finally made, that this 
was translated by Hori Tatsnos'ke, and it be¬ 
came an English-Japanese Dictionary, and 
was the pioneer work of its kind. It greatly 
facilitated the study of English, but the 
labour of tho translator was sparingly, reward¬ 
ed, and he became considerably reduced in 
circumstances. Iu his preface to the first 
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edition, dated Yedo,. 1862, he uajt:—“We 
have received an order to prepare a diction¬ 
ary of the English and Japanese language ae 
soon as possible; haring in view how indis¬ 
pensable is the knowledge of a language so 
universally spoken, to-become fully acquaint¬ 
ed with the manners, customs and relations, 
of different parts of the world, and its daily 
important occurrences and changes." Some' 
of the former kwftchrrs of this institution, are 
now occupying positions of prominence. 
The present Governor of Kobe need to teaoh 
Arithmetic here; Mitsknri taught English 
and laboured well. Terashima, (formerly 
Mataki,) also taught English for a time. 
Most of the officers were changed, however, 
at the time the TokugaWa power fell through, 
and the institution, with all else, passed into 
the hands of the Mikado's Government. 

At each stage of its growth, a new name 
has been adopted^ and in fact, the titles them¬ 
selves serve ae a little history showing the 
variations of popular feeling'at different- 
times, as well as the childish love of 
change evinced by the Japanese in most 
things pertaining to their own affaire. 

Four year* ago, the name was the Kai-eei 
jo, or Place of Developement, and in the 
interior of the country, it is still known by 
this term. Then it became the Nanko, or 
Bonth Branch institution ; more recently it 
was known as the Shenv-mon-Gakko, or Spe¬ 
cial Study School, and finally it declares 
itself the Kai-eei-Gakko, or School for the 
propagation of Western Sciences. What 
phase of nomenclature it will next assume we 
do not pretend to say. 

Amid much weakness, and much misfor¬ 
tune in ita management, it has nevertheless 
held to a coarse, in the main, of slow bnt 
steady progress ; although it has only been 
within tho last two years or bo, that aqy 
definite shape has beer/ given to ita system 
of study, and only within the last twelve 
months, that any approach to organisation 
and method baa been attained. 

At present, however, we bolieve it justifies 
the estimate advanced in our opening sen¬ 
tence, and we trust it may go from strength 
to strength, holding the prestige it already 
has, and helping the rising generation of 
Japan to attain that knowledge which is to 
prove s power for good, to themselves and 
their ooentry. 


The building presented in our illdatratiom, 
was erected in 1873, and the Mikado wae 1 
present at its opening ceremonies. It consist* 
mainly of a long front odiflte as shewn in the 
photograph, from the back of which, are. at 
right angles to it, three long wings, pns hf 
which is devoted to the use of each of the 
three departments, English, French and Gpr- 
man. The ground-floor is chiefly divided into 
lecture-rooms Ac., and the upper etjry con¬ 
tains dormitories and study-rooms for the 
students. The curriculum of the institu¬ 
tion, as recently laid down, consists of a 
three years General Course, followed by a 
three years Special Course, either in Law, 
Chemistry or Engineering. The studies 
are entirely in foreign languages, and under 
foreign professors ; nver twenty of whom are 
now*engaged in teaching, the 250 pupils of 
the institution. The advancement thusfar at¬ 
tained, is creditable alike] to the diligence of the 
students and the industry qf their who ins trap- 
tors, and is also encouraging to those have 
the educational interests of Japan at heart. 

A Catalogue of the Kai-sei Gakkcr, which 
has long been needed, and nearly as long pro¬ 
mised by its Directors, is soon to bo publish¬ 
ed ; and will show a' degree of progress anc^ 
a maturity of growth, which may lead one to 
hope that a bright and successful future is 
in store for this, the first institution ever 
established for the introduction of Western 
sciences and civilisation into Japan. • .• 

B. W. 0. 

« ‘ THE STONE-CUTTER. 

T HE following is translated from Hum¬ 
bert's work on Japan, and inserted in Mr. 
Bayard Taylor's “ Japan," oompiled for th» 
Library of Travel, Exploration and Adventure. 

“ Oar European literature will lose noth¬ 
ing by issuing from its somewhat restricted 
horizon. Already the contemporary poetry 
of Germany haa been enriched with may A 
jewel drawn from the inexhaustible stores of 
Persia and India; bat tho extreme Orient is 
still 4n untouched mine. . From the little that 
has-been given to the world, I take the follow¬ 
ing Japanese story, which is quoted by a Dutch 
author, Dekker, in his ‘ Max Havelaar':— 

“ 1 Once upon a time there was in Japan a 
poor stone-cutter, a simple workman in the 
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quarries. His life was rude; he worked 
much, gained little, and was not at all con¬ 
tented with hie fate. 

44 H “ 0, if I could only be rich enough to 
rest, to sleep on thick matting, wrapped in a 
kirimon of soft silk I” Such was the sigh 
which he breathed to heaven. An angel 
intercepted it. 

" * 44 It shall be according to thy desire,” 
said the angel to him. And he at once be¬ 
came rich, and he rested, slept upon thick 
matting and wrapped himself in a kirimon of 
soft silk. 

44 4 It happened that the Emperor passed 
by. He was preceded by heralds on foot and 
on horseback, followed by a brilliant escort 
of cavaliers, and snrronnded by persons who 
held over his head on immense parasol re¬ 
splendent with gold. 

44 4 “ What good does it do me to be rich P” 
murmured the man, 44 as long as I have not 
the right to go out with an escort, and my 
bead protected by a golden parasol ? Why 
am I not the Emperor P” 

44 4 “ Thou shalt be,” eaid the angel. 

44 •* And, indeed, he became the Emperor. 
He had an escort of cavaliers before and 
behind him, and people whcfheld above bis 
head an immense parasol resplendent with 
gold. 

44 4 However, the sun, with his ardent 
beams, dried up the country, and the dusty 
road, quivering with his brightness, fstiguod 
the eyes. 

<4<4, Jt is a great advantage to be Em¬ 
peror,” cried the man, 44 when the heat of the 
day exhausts you, and the son never ceases 
to make yon feel bis power! But if one 
could be tho sun !” 

44 4 “ Behold ! Aro you satisfied P” tho 
aDgel asked. For ho had become the sun, 
and ho darted his beams up and down, right 
and loft, and all around him. And he scorch¬ 
ed the berbege of tbs earth and the face of 
the prinoes upon the earth. 

44 4 But now a cloud thrust itself between 


the earth and him; it held back the rayB of 
the son and prevented them from falling 
upon the earth’s surface. 

44 1 44 There is strength," cried the sun,— 
44 a cloud capable of resisting my power. It 
would be better if l were a cloud.” 

44 4 44 Very well," said the angel. 

44 * And the transformation was at once 
accomplished. The new clond placed itself 
haughtily between the snn and the earth, 
and bo thoroughly intercepted the rayB of 
the snn that it soon saw the earth covered 
with its shadow. Then it caused big drops 
of rain, and ponring showers and water¬ 
spouts to fall on the lands, so that the tor¬ 
rents burst their bounds and the rivers 
spread over and devastated the fields. 

44 4 Nothing resisted the force of the in¬ 
undation : only a rock defied it, perfectly 
motionleea. In vain tke bellowing waters 
beat it in their fury, the^ock yielded not, 
bat the foaming waves died at its foot. 

44 4 44 A rock, then, is my superior,” said 
the cloud; 44 1 would rather be in its place.” 

44 “‘You shall be,” said the angel. 

44 4 And he wse transformed into a steep, 
unshaken rock, insensible to the rays of the 
snn, indifferent to the torrents of rain and 
the shock of the tnmaltnouB waves. 

44 4 Nevertheless, he distinguished at his 
feet a man of poor appearance, hardly cloth¬ 
ed, but armed with a chisel and a hammer ; 
and the mao, with the help of these instru¬ 
ments, struck off pieces of the rock which he 
dressed into stones proper for catting. 

44 4 44 What is that P” cried the rock : 41 has 
a man the power of rending pieces of stones 
from my breast P Shall I be weaker than 
he f Then it ia absolutely necessary that I 
should be that man !” 

44 4 4 ‘ Have your will! ” said the angel; and 
he became again what he had been,—a poor 
stone-cutter, a simple workman in the quar¬ 
ries. His life was rude, he worked much 
and gained little, bat be was contented with 
hia lot.’ M 
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THE BVAJR EAST. 


T rf E ILLUSTRATIONS. 


T HE photograph* in our present number, 
are with one exception *11 suggested by 
the story which occupies the greater part of 
our space. Katow Kiyomssa was, in his day, 
the owner of Higo Castle, in the Island of 
Kiusiu, of which two pictures are given; and 
the Prince of Higo, whose portrait is pre¬ 
sented with that of his wife, was the lost 
proprietor up to the revolution of 1868-9 ; 
after which it was given up to the Mikado. 
Princo Hoeokawa was one of those who early 
assisted the Imperial cause, and in several 
ways since the changes, he has shewn himself 
the steady friend of progress. 

The three persons whose portraits are 
given on the one page, are all mentioned in 
the biography of Katow. Taico was the last 
title assumed by him who is mentioned as 
Sarunoauke—the monkey-faced boy. After 
changing his name several times, as he grew 
in power and famo, he became known as 
Toyotomi Hideyoshi, and was founder of the 
Toyotomi clan. His title of Taico signified 
“ the great man, ” and it is as Taico 8am*, 
that he is now most generally spoken of. 
He entered tlio service of Ota Nobunaga, 
whose portrait is also given, in the low grade 
of a groom—but he evinced such marvellous 
industry and sagacity that he became, in a 
few years, the main stay of the clan; and 
the groat name that Nobunaga himself has, 


was materially enhanced by him. Nob" nag* 
had good reason to be proud of his servant, 
and Kiyomasa had equally good reason to be 
proud of such a master as Taico. 

Taico, Nobunaga and Kiyomasa are all 
worshipped among the Kami, or gods of 
Japan. The 24th day of the 3rd month is 
that consecrated to the latter. 

The portraits are from old Japanese paint¬ 
ings, which we by no means guarantee to 
havo been taken from life. Bat they are re¬ 
ceived as authentic by Japanese; and why 
should we cast doubts upon them P 


HIGO CASTLE. 

r LS celebrated stronghold of the Hoso- 
kaws family, was formerly in the pos¬ 
session of Katow Kiyomasa, who if Mid by 
some persons to have built it. 

It is at Kumamoto, in the province of 
Higo, and is now one of the principal military 
stations in the Empire. It was from thence 
that a large proportion of the army took 
their departure for Formosa and it is likely 
to be much before the world, in ahy military 
operations oonnectod with foreign countries. 
It is the nearest military station to China and 
Corea; and is therefore considered as of the 
first importance. 


THE PERIOD. 

Notes or tub Month from Local Papers. 


B Y the I’lJifii, the Mexican Mission for the 
Transit of Venus, took its departure. 
The members propose making a tour of the 
world, and will, afterwards, publish the results 
of their observations at Pari*. 


Mr Moriyanuv, of the Gaimusho, is to 
leave shortly for the Corea, where lie is to 
represent this country in discussing various 
diplomatic questions, whicli have arisen ont 
of reccut difficulties. On the 2nd, he wr» 


received by the Emperor, who presented him 
with a handsome gold watch and chain. 

From tlio country, we hear of very heavy 
falls of snow, in some case the roads being 
impassable, and the drift* being ten to fifteen 
feet high. 

Tlio Empress has given 15,000 to form a 
normal school for female professors. 

The Government have issned the subjoined 

notification. 
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* 4 To all the Ken* of the Empire. 

*' The Government has decided that the 
forta situate on the whole of the sea-board 
of the Empire shall not be demolished. The 
notification previously published permitting 
their sites to be utilised for the cultivation 
of rioe, is and remains annulled from the pre¬ 
sent. 

" Banjo Dai jo Daijin. 

“ 28th January, 8th year of Msiji. ” 

The Government may very naturally desire 
to fortify certain points of strategic impor¬ 
tance ; but with their many advisers it is not 
likely that they will foolishly waste valuable 
money. To preserve all the existing fortifica¬ 
tion sitos until choice is made, is by no means 
unwise. 


tics (Far.) of Tokei during January. The 
cold has been quite exceptional for this 
country, the thermometer, on one occasion, 
falling as low as 20.1. 


Date. Mat 

. Mia. 

Mean. 

Dot* 

. Mat. 

Min. Mean. 

1 

43.6 

24 9 

84.2 

17 

42.4 

33.6 

87.9 

X 

29.0 

24.6 

82.2 

18 

43.7 

84.4 

39.0 

8 

40.6 

86.6 

83.6 

19 

61.0 

29.6 

40.8 

4 

44.0 

28.8 

86.4 

20 

46 2 

29 9 

88.0 

& 

47.2 

21.4 

29.3 

21 

46.4 

29.7 

8B.0 

6 

43.0- 

28.6 

36.9 

22 

44.9 

29.6 

37.7 

7 

99.4 

22.1 

807 

23 

48.6 

26.0 

34.3 

a 

41.7 

29.6 

82.6 

24 

48.1 

81.0 

97.0 

9 

46.2 

27.9 

37-0 

26 

84.9 

22.0 

28.4 

10 

44.1 

81.1 

87.6 

28 

38.9 

24.6 

81.7 

li 

47.9 

28.6 

88.1 

27 

42.1 

24.8 

33.4 

12 

46.1 

29.8 

37.9 

28 

43.8 

25.7 

34.7 

12 

4*.9 

27.1 

86.0 

29 

42.2 

22.8 

22.5 

14 

44.1 

27.9 

86.0 

30 

38 6 

21.6 

27.6 

15 

46.0 

27.8 

87.1 

31 

36.3 

20.1 

28.8 

16 

43.3 

26.2 

34.2 






The Osaka correspondent of the Hiogo 
Newt says :—“ It is rumoured that the Kioto 
Exhibition for 1875 will be a considerable 
improvement upon its predecessors, and I 
am glad to hear it, as hitherto the tendency 
has been rather crab-like than otherwise. 
It is to be in the Gosho, the Imperial palace, 
again, and contributions of both natural and 
artificial productions are expected from all 
parts of the empire.” 

A gloom was cast over the sommnnity 
lately by the death, nnder painful circum¬ 
stances, of Mr. A. von Knobloch, Acting 
Consul of the German Empire at tboee ports. 
Shortly after one o'clock on the 27th alt. the 
Clerk of the Court, having occasion to go to 
tho office of tho deceased, found him stret¬ 
ched ont on a sofa, his head leaning over the 
side, and a pistol with one barrel discharged 
lying in a pool of blood by the side of the 
couch. Dr. Thomicraft was quickly in at¬ 
tendance, bnt death must have been almost 
instantaneous, as the ballet passed through 
the head of the unfortunate gentleman, enter¬ 
ing above tho right car. Daring his short 
residence in Kobo, deceased had not only 
earned the respect of his own countrymen, 
but also of all with whom he was brought in 
contact, and his untimely end has deprived 
his country of an energetic and painstaking 
public sevvant .—Hiogo Newt, 

We are enabled, by the courtesy of a 
friend, to publish the thermomctrical stutis- 


A notification has been issued by the Cbiji, 
forbidding the sale of the portraits of the 
Emperor and Empress. 


The connection of Major Kinder with tho 
Imperial Mint at Osaka terminated on the 
31st ult. Concerning his departure, tho 
Osaka Correspondent of the Hiogo Newt 
says : The late Director Major Kinder, was 
accompanied by a large body of the native 
workmen to the Railway station, where a 
guard of honour was drawn up. From all 
accounts, the Government behaved with ex¬ 
traordinary liberality to all the foreign em¬ 
ployes of tho Miut whose oontracte have not 
been renewed. Complimentary letters were 
also sent to each of them. The foreign staff 
of the Mint now comprises Messrs. Dillon, 
Gowland, Maclagan, Mancini, and Howlett. 


The following are the principal portions of 
the last report issned by Major Kinder. It 
is dated 28th January, and addressed to the 
Finance Minister. 

Tour Excellency,—I have the honour to submit 
the Fourth Report on the Imperial Mint, for the 
information of Hie Imperial Majesty’B Government. 

Amount of Gold of Standard Finches* Imported 
into the Imperial Mint during the Half-year. 


Imported by. 

Ounces Troy, at 900 
Standard. 

Japanese.. 

... 9,846 69 

Chinese .. 

> see ... ♦*+ 

Other foreigner*. 

. ... 

Imperial Government ... 

... 6.106 99 

Total . 

... 15,962 68 
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Description of Gold B ull ion Imported from the 
Public during the Half-Year. 
Description. Ounce* Troy, 

Gold Ban of unknown fineness 5,919 81 

Refined Gold Bar* of unknown 

fineness ... ... ... £.999 23 


Total . 8,906 04 

Amount of Silver of Standard Finenees Imported 
during the Half-Tear. 

» ^ _ Ounoo* Troy, at 900 

Imported by. Standard. 

Japanese ... .. 174,508 19 

Chjlnsss .. . 

Othyr foreigner* .. ... 

Imperial Government . 291,409 06 


Mr. Robert Smith, Foreman, Copper Rolling 
Mill, Ac. 

Mr. B. Finch, Foreman, Sulphuric Acid Work*. 

I embrace this opportunity (the last I shall 
hare) to thank all who hare born associated with 
me in the Mint for their able and valuable as¬ 
sistance. In every detail the Mint is now in the 
meet perfect order, and wi^ bo loft by me in that 
state. 

I have the honour to be. 

Tour Excellency’s most obedient Servant, 

T. W. KINDER, 
Director of the Imperial Mint. 
Master of Her Majesty's late Mint, Hcagboag. 

Osaka (Japan), £8th January. 1875. 


Total . M . 405,979 91 

Description of Silver Bullion Imported from the 
Public during the Half-Year. 

Description Ounce* Troy, 

Silver Bar* of unknown fineness 169,997 99 

I shall bo fully prepared at the appointed time, 
on or about the 31st January, to transfer all matters 
connected with my offioors Director of the Imperial 
Mint, in accordance with the instructions of the 
Government conveyed to the Oriental Bank Cor¬ 
poration. 

The annual vacation was observed from the let 
of October to the 15th November. During that 
time, the whole of the machinery, furnaces and 
working plant was put in thorough repair. 

The weighing arrangements refr rred to in my 
last Repore have been perfected by placing the 
Automaton balances on a' bed of concrete, covered 
by iron plate*, and the vibration from the wooden 
floor, wuuh was b flora an obstacle to accurate 
weighing, has been entirely prevented, resulting in 
greater regularity in the weight of tbs coins. 

, The new barracks for 100 soldier*, which have 
been erected from my design* and plans, approach 
completion, and I leave with the official? of the 
Building Department working drawing* for the 
new entrance and gate house, which will at once be 
erected. 

A large gas main through tbs entire length of the 
premise* is now being laid, to meet the tncrausing 
demand for ga*. 

The total number of piece* passed for issue was 
80.746,493, and the real or nominal value f1,402.879. 

The falling off in the coinage of gold is very 
decided. 

The ooinage of silver ha* been almost entirely 
confined to the smaller subsidiary pieces, the 
quantity of silver yen being merely nominal. This 
latter coin has been declared a legal tender at 
Singapore, Canton and Foochow, and at those porta 
it now passe* at par with the Mexican dollar. 

Cooper coins of all denomination* have been pro¬ 
duced in large quantitiee, the daily out-turn being 
now about two tons. 

The following is a list of the European officials in 
the Director’s Deportment wboso agreement* have 
terminated:— 

Mr. G. W. Hunter, Aaaayer of Premelted Silver, 

Ac., 

Mr. Edward Atkin, Superintendent of Gold and 
Silver Melting. 

Mr. Herbert Wheeler, Director'* Secretary. 

Mr. Henry Slieard, Die Engraver. 

Mr. Edward Wyon, Foreman, Coining Depart¬ 
ment. 


On Saturday last Herr You Brandt, who 
has bosn appointed Oorman Minister at 
Peking, was entertained by his nationals and 
other friends at a farewell dinner, Dr. Muller 
presiding. 


It is said that Yokohama is to be sub¬ 
stituted for Tokoi as the head-quarter* ef the 
Imperial navy in consequence of the bad 
anchorage at Shinagawa. 


The number of foreigners in the employ 
of the Government amounts to 705. Those 
in the employ of private Japanese number 
281. 


The following despatched which hawe pass¬ 
ed between the Ministers of England and 
France and the Japanese Minister for Foreign 
Affair* speak for themselves. The departure 
of the troops is a political gain to the Japa¬ 
nese Government; and, viewing the matter in 
this light, we can hardly regret our social 
loss :— 

Despatch Addressed by the Ministers of 
England and Franoe to the Minister for 
Foreign Affair Respecting the Removal of 
the English and French Troops Stationed 
at the Pqrt of Yokohama. 

(From the Nichi Nicki Shimbun of Feb¬ 
ruary loth.) 

Yedo, January 27th, 1875. 
Monsieur lb Murisrax,—In conjunction 
with my colleague tho Minister of France, I 
have the honour of informing Your Excel¬ 
lency that our Governments consider tho* the 
time Las now arrived when tho small British 
and French force stationed at Yokohama 
should bo withdrawn. 
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In making tLis communication wo feel that 
we need not recur to the circumstance* under 
which our Governments found it necessary to 
■end a force to Japan for the protection of 
their Treaty rights, and to continue such 
protection pending the re-establishment of 
order and the constitution of a stable admi¬ 
nistration. The Government of His Majesty 
the Tenno will doubtless remember that 
throughout a period of trouble and difficulty, 
inseparable from a revolution so remarkable 
as that which has occurred in Japan, tho 
presence of this force lias prevented the 
serious embarrassments which must have 
ensued if foreign life or property had been 
attacked before tho restored Government had 
succeeded in tranquillizing the countiy and 
in consolidating their authority. They will 
have Been that in proportion to the progress 
made in the attainment of these object* the 
allied force was gradually reduced, and they 
will now appreciate, wo trust, the prompt¬ 
ness with which the resolution of onr Govern¬ 
ments to remove the remainder of that force 
has been taken on the termination of those 
difficulties which threatened, until towards 
the does of last year, to disturb the peace of 
Japan. It affords onr Governments sincere 
satisfaction to be able to give His Majesty 
the TennA this spontaneous proof of their 
good will, and also of the confidence they 
repose in tho power and the desire of His 
Majesty's Government to ensure due security 
to foreigners resident in Japan. 

On onr own part we have pleasure in 
bserving that the task in which onr troops 
have been engaged in this country has been 
performed in a manner which reflects honour 
upon themselves and upon Japan. We feel 
that the cordial relations which have been 
maintained between them and the Japanese 
officers and people thronghont their Btay, 
and the friendly services which they have 
mutually rendered each other have materially 
contributed to the growth of good feeling 
between our respective nations. 

I take the opportunity to renew to Tour 
Excellency the assurance of my highest con¬ 
sideration. 

His Excellency. 

Tziusiiima Mcxexori, 

4c. 4c. 4c. 


Reply of the Minister of Foreign Affairs to 
the Ministers of the said two countries. 

February 7th, 1875. 

Sltt,—It has given me much pleasure to 
peruse the detailed explanation which you 
have given me in your despatch of the 27th 
ultimo of the circumstances nnder which your 
Government and that of France havo now 
resoNed to withdraw entirely the force 
hitherto stationed at Tokohama for the pro¬ 
tection of the Treaty rights of the subjects of 
your two countries. 

Owing to the unsettled of this country 
before the revolution, these troops were sent 
here for the protection of your country’s 
subjects, bat in consequence of the re¬ 
establishment of a National Government by 
His Majesty the Tenno, and the increaaing 
intimacy of onr foreign relations, our nation, 
as actual experience has shown, has im¬ 
plicitly adhered to the policy of the Go¬ 
vernment in these two respects. The time, 
therefore, has arrived when your Govern¬ 
ment and that of Franoe have resolved upon 
withdrawing your force altogether, a cir¬ 
cumstance from which both onr Governments 
derive tho highest satisfaction. I -have no 
doubt that tho cordiality of the relations be¬ 
tween them will be still more enhanced by 
this measure. 

I should also observe that it gives me 
much pleasure to recognize the good feeling 
which has marked the intercourse, with all 
classes of our people, of the troops which aro 
now to be removed, during the period of their 
stay here. 

I need scarcely say that it is the hope of 
this Government to maintain on the same 
cordial footing the existing friendship be¬ 
tween the subjects of our respective coun¬ 
tries. 

I have, 4c. 

(Signed) TERASHIMA MUNENORI. 
ilinieter for Fortiyn Affaire. 

On tho 14th Herr Von Brandt was sc- 
I corded an interview with the Mikado to take 
his leave, on being appointed German Minis¬ 
ter at Peking. Herr Von Brandt loft for 
Shanghai by the Kmuiyiuw-Afant, being 
escorted on board by several of his colleagues. 
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The successor to Herr Yon Brandt is Herr 
Von Eisendercha, a nephew of Prince Bis¬ 
marck. 

A gold chronometer has been presented to 
Mr. Maida Kosou by the Messageries Mari¬ 
time* Co., in recognition of the valuable 
services rendered by him on the occasion of 1 
the loss of the Nil. 

— 

Major Kinder had a farewell andience of 
the Mikado before leaving for Europe,' 
when H. I. M. complimented him upon the 
services he had rendered the Government. 

Th« following is a copy of a printed hand¬ 
bill which has been published in Kioto:— 

Nones.—An Exhibition is to be held this year, 
in ths Gosbo, Kioto, to that of the last 8 

years and will romain open to the public for 100 
days, from the let March to the 8th June, is- 
elusive. During this time foreigner* will be per¬ 
mitted to visit Kioto and also to exhibit any 
articles at the Exhibition. Foreigners exhibiting 
goods at the Exhibition will be allowed to visit 
Kioto one week before and one week after the 
above date. All ths other rules are the same as 
for the former Exhibition. Therefore all foreign¬ 
ers are cordially invited to visit and to exhibit 
various articles and so assist this Exhibition. 
Specimens of the productions throughout the whole 
of Japan are to be collected this year and they 
will os classified according to their districts. It is 
hoped that all learned persons will advise and 
give information respecting snob article*. 

Tu Cokxittxb or ths Kioto 
Exkibitiok, Jar as. 

January, 8th year of Meiji. 

The appearance of the Emperor at the Sho- 
konsha on Monday, and his reception of Col. 
Richards and four officers of the detachment 
of Royal Marines now in Japan very nearly 
ezhauBt our budget of local news, for Tokei 
appears to be in mourning and themes fqr 
the writer are difficult to find. On Monday 
the usual races took place at the Shokousha, 
the Emperor arriving at about 10. a.m. at¬ 
tended by a large suite, and being received 
by the soldiers who had been been through 
the Formosan campaign. The Emperor stayed 
bat a short time and left under a general 
salute. On Thursday H. I. M. received Col. 
Richards and four officers of the R. M. who 
were presented by Sir Harry Parkes. After¬ 
wards all the officers of the regiment were 
entertained at Hama-go-tcn by General Saigo, 
who in the absence of General Yamagata, 


Minister of War, assumed the duties of boat. 
Many courteous spoechca were made by both 
guests and entertainers, among whom were 
General Oyema and Col. Fukuwam, and 
general harmony prevailed. Before dinner 
the barracks of the Imperial Guard were 
inspected and the men put through the 
manual and firing drill, in which they showed 
the results of nrtich labour on the part of the 
officers of the Mission Militaire. 

The following particulars of the Light¬ 
house screw steamer Meiji Maru which has 
just arrived from Glasgow will no doubt 
prove of interest. Her length over all is 250 
feet, extreme breadth 30 feet, and depth 22 
feet. Her engines are doable, on the com¬ 
pound principle, giving a Bpeed on her trial 
trip of 13 knots. Her gross tonnage is 1000; 
net 560, and her classification of the highest 
grade (A 1 10 °). 8he posaeesee excellent ac¬ 
comodation for thirty main-cabin passengers, 
and her saloon is neatly arranged for their 
convenience. In addition to this she is fitted 
to carry 100 steerage passengers on her main- 
deck forward, comfortable berths being pro¬ 
vided for them, and arrangements for berth¬ 
ing the crew of fifty officers and men have 
also been made there. She has space for a 
large number of deck passengers. The upper 
or spar-deck is roomy, fitted with all requisite 
appliances for handling cargo and with power¬ 
ful purchase to facilitate the raising of her 
anchors, a small engine being provided for 
(hat purpose alono. She has been specially 
constructed for the Japanese Lighthouse Ser¬ 
vice by the eminent firm of Napier and Sons 
of Go van Works on the Clyde, and having 
sailed thence on the 11th Docomber him oc¬ 
cupied 71 days on her outward passage.— 
Japan Mail. 

In relation to the departure of the Marines, 
we should mention that, yesterday evening, 
a subscription farewell ball was given by the 
inhabitants of Yokohama and Tokio at the 
Yokohnma Town Hall. A large company was 
present, and the evening passed off most 
satisfactorily. 


jtt*d and Published for ths Proprietor at 
oSce of the fhttKxn-BMn-juMi, 9 Uinxa 0hi< 
me, Tokei. 
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Translated from lk« Japanese. 

T HERE wu a prince, Koayakawa Taka- 
kane, in Nashima in Chiknien province, 
among whose subjects was a righteous man 
by the name of Yoahioka Tarusayemon, a 
native of Iyo province, who was very fond 
of fencing from his yonth, and by him was 
introduced one style of fencing called Yo- 
shiokn-riu. 

His fame was spread everywhere and 
he was belovttl by the princo and all his 
subjects. He had two sons, To mo taro, 
and Hkhinosuke; and the elder one Tomo- 
taro, in his yonth became skilful in fence 
in the style Yoshioka, but unfortunately 
died young 

One day Yoahioka was practising throwing 
dirks against a wrapper of straw which was 
suspended by a string from a branch of tree, 
when he noticed that there was a boy laugh¬ 
ing at him, who turned out to be his second son 
Hichinosuke. The yonth had formed the bad 
habit df laughing at others, and Yoshioka 
thinking it was a good opportunity to correct 
him sevorely, took him to task loudly, and 
pretended to be Tory angry. 


“ Hichinosuke ! said he," you are very 
impolite to ridicule your own father. I 
shall not allow you to live; and there¬ 
upon taking his sharp sword out of its sheath, 
he made a feint at him with its back, but 
the lad escaped the danger by springing to a 
distance ont of his reach. When Yoshioka 
witnessed Hichinoeuke’s adroitness, he ad¬ 
mired it, but he tried again to strike at him. 
On this occasion, the boy sprung over a 
board fence, six feet high, and ran away. 
Having escaped from the danger, Hichino- 
sake ran towards the house of a pupil of 
his father, by whose sssistanoe he hoped to 
obtain his father’s pardon. As ho went, he 
met a gentleman in a norimon followed by 
many retainers, so that he was obliged 
to go to the side of the road, where he 
stood without the usual posture of res¬ 
pect. The gentleman, Miyamoto Buzaye- 
mon, asked:—•** Whose boy are you ? " Then 
Hichinosuke, who remembered the gentleman 
as one who sometimes visited his father, re¬ 
ported all the above proceeding and entreated 
him to beg Yoshioka’s pardon for him. 

Mitamoto :—“ Oh ! you are a son of my 
master, Yoshioka Sensei; then you must, of 
course, be very clever.” And be thonght to 
himself, I promised Yoshioka that I would 
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adopt one of hie two eon*, therefore the boy 
ia mine; end he directly took him to Yo- 
ahioka's ho cue, whither he wee going to pay 
* visit. 

Bumyomon begged Tsrozayempn's pardon 
for the fanlt of Hichinosnke, and asked 
that the yonth might be delivered into hie 
charge. Am Tarosayemon had loot hie elder 
eon he did not like giving np the other, bat 
he wee obliged to adhere to hia promise, and 
warning Buiayemon of Hichinoeuke’s dis¬ 
position to langh at others without reflecting 
on himself, hoped he would pay attention to 
alter this. After some conversation Buzaye- 
mon left the house with Hichinosnke, and 
continued hie journey to Kumamoto in Higo 
province. 

Some time after this, Yoahioka Tarozaye- 
mon w%s travelling leisurely through Harima 
province, visiting every famous place. While 
he rested at Him6ji in this province, be was 
walking in the yard of the inn, and heard a 
noise as of fencing proceeding from the next 
house, and looked through a hole in the 
board fence. At that moment, a dog which 
had seized a hen with its mouth, was driven 
into a corner of the court in which he was, 
where it was being beaten to death by the 
servants. When the fencers is the next 
house, attracted by the noise, observed what 
was going on, (by peeping also), they called 
out very loudly and angrily 44 You have 
killed that dog which is our master's, and 
we see it is yonr intention to despise ns 
samuraiwe will teach you better." And 
they came into the yard by climbing over 
the fence; but the servants escaped in all 
directions. The proprietor of the inp met 
them with respect, and begged them to 
pardon the offenders, his servants ; but the 
fenoers were obstinate and proud, and would 
not listen to him- Yoshioka knowing it was 
useless for him to interfere, intended to re¬ 
turn quietly to hie room. Bat one of the 
fencers observed him, and tried to strike him 
with hia wooden fencing sword, saying that 
as one of the offenders he should not escape. 

Being thus attacked, Yoahioka seized the 
man’s wrist, and said s— 44 1 am a traveller 
who know nothing about the matter at all) 
yon are mistaken; pray desist." .And he 
foroed the fellow away irtlL his arm. 


Then the man called out loudly to his 
friends:— 44 Here is one of the fellows who 
killed our dog; come quickly and aaeist me." 
And fourteen fencers, wooden swords in hapd, 
came ronnd Yoahioka, who was obliged to 
defend himself. As he was so well skilled in 
the art, he first seized the swaed of the ose 
who came in advance, and he so plied hie 
assailants that they were obliged to creep 
away ignomihiously. 

Perceiving his ability, one of them named 
Ganriu, oame to him, and said :— 44 1 admire 
yonr skill. I am a fencing master in the 
style of Shinto-riu named Sasaki' Ganriu, 
and I beg yonr pardon for my rude scholars. 
May I be permitted to hear yonr name P” 

Yoshioka, recognising his enraged mind to 
be oontrmry to his peaceat)l* words, mid res¬ 
pectfully »— 44 1 am very sorry, but I can't tell 
my name on suoh a silly business. X am 
travelling on private business, and it was not 
by my own will that I fought with your 
pupils." Ganriu then, unable to restrain hia 
anger, said :—“ It ia very impolite to hide 
your name when I have told mine. Are you 
ignorant of oommon eonrtesy P I suppose you 
wish to escape yourself, and fear our following 
yon- If not, why can't yon tell your name -P 
Don’t bo a coward t I will show yon my 
skill, instead of my disoiplee’. Don’t think 
to escape; but fight." And he began to pre¬ 
pare himself for single oombat. The cau¬ 
tions »Yoshioka waa obliged to prepare him¬ 
self too for fighting. His swords wars brought 
by s retainer of the same name as his son, 
Hichinosnke, whom he told to wait at Mitsi- 
•hi, a poet town at a short distance. 

Then the hkughty Ganriu commenced to 
fight, despising Tarosayemon, of whose quali¬ 
ty he had never hoard and whom he supposed 
he could defeat with one~Btroke of the sword. 
But, when Ganriu’g sharp sword was ooming 
down on Tarozayemon's head, he turned him¬ 
self as quickly as a flying-bird oould, from the 
point, and strnok Gunriu's neck with the back 
of his sword, surprising him and diverting 
his attention. At the same moment, Taro¬ 
sayemon boat Ganriu's sword down, and push¬ 
ed him upon the ground by sheer strength, 
•aying 44 Now I will tell you my asms. 
I am a man called Yoahioka Tarosayemon, in 
the service of prinoe Koayakawa. I, of oporto, 
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do not "rant to cause a tumult about each a 
foolish affair; so that, if you will be quiet I 
will spare your life, but if not, will take your 
head.” The disciples of Oanriu, who wit¬ 
nessed the danger of their master, were rush¬ 
ing against Yoehioka sword in hand. But 
at' that moment, a local officer came to 
the spot on horseback, and told them loudly 
to stop. “ Be quiet! I come by the order 
of our prince to enquire into this riot.” Then 
Yoehioka put his sword into its sheath, and 
bowed himsolf down respectfully to the of¬ 
ficer, to whom he explained the c ire tuns tan ooe 
minutely. 

As Yoehioka's report sgrood with the 
others, the officer hashed np the matter, and 
praising Yoehioka’s peaceable oondnot, beg¬ 
ged his pardon for his people, who had forced 
the quarrel upon him. 

Thus haring extended his fame more wide¬ 
ly, Yoehioka left for Mitaishi, where bis ser¬ 
vant had been waiting: and they performed 
their journey home in safety. 

Ganriu, who had held his head high among 
the people, was obliged to leave the province 
secretly, for very shame of having been defeat¬ 
ed by Yoehioka: and took np his temporary 
residence at Nashima, in Chikusen province, 
where he sought for an opportunity to murder 
Tnrosaymnon, whom he considered to be his 
deadly enemy. On a certain night poor Taro- 
■ayemon, who had been at a friend’s house at 
a banquet during the day, was returning 
hqmewards through a lonely field, when he 
received a shot in the loins from Gaariu’s pis¬ 
tol. Then Ganriu came up to the wounded 
Tarotayemon, who attempted to take his 
sword out of its sheath, in order to defend 
himself against Ganriu; but he received so 
severe a cut on tho shoulder, and he was so 
weakened that he was unable even to stand 
np. Gsiariu said r — 44 Hark-ye ! Yoehioka. It 
is in turn for your having put me to shame, 
that I kill you stealthily. The avenger is 
Sasaki Ganriu Sama, himself. Do you under¬ 
stand P” And he immediately fled from the 
district. 

When the murder was discovered, Yoahi- 
oka’s family and scholars were greatly afflict¬ 
ed; and directly, a postman was sent to 
Hichinoauke and his foster-father, Buzayc- 
mon, at Kumamoto in Higo province. Hichi¬ 


noauke, having been left to Buzayemon’s 
care, and Buzayemon being also a fencing 
master for the subjects of his prince, be taught 
Hichinosuke among his many pupils. When 
Hichinoauke grew up to be seventeen years 
old, he attained to eminence in the fencing 
art, and was teaching it for a time at the foot 
of mount Aso-san, about nine miles from the 
residence of Buzayemon. 

One day he heard the current report that 
if any one should ascend a certain mountain 
near Aao-san, he would oome back no more. 
He thought that it must be nonsense; but if 
true, ss a master of fencing, it was his duty 
to make the attempt. He went to the 
mountain therefore, but could find no way to 
ssoend, as all the face was covered with deep 
forest, through which he had to cut his way 
in, deeper and deeper, making a track ss he 
went. When he was about half way up, many 
old cats which seemed like small tigers com¬ 
menced to spring out upon him. They were 
very wild and evidently intended to 44 make 
meat of him.” He understood that they were 
the beasts which made their prey of the na¬ 
tives, and laying about him valiantly, he exter¬ 
minated them with his sword. He inclined to 
march higher; but there was a rock like a 
wall before him, over which it was impos¬ 
sible to climb, so that he was obliged to 
return home. 

In the course of time Hichinoauke intro- 
# 

duced a style of fencing called “ Nito-riu,” for 
which "ho was rewarded, and his fame be¬ 
came even higher than that of his foeter- 
father, and was spread wider and wider day 
Uy day. 

When, to their consternation, the letter was 
received from Hichinosuko's home which men¬ 
tioned Tarozayemon's having been murdered 
at night as he was returning home from a 
friend's house, Buzayemon said s—“ Though 
there aro many feneora in the country yet I 
never knew a more skilful one than my master 
Tarozayemon himself. It is sure that no com¬ 
mon fellow coaid overcome him, even in 
the dark ; therefore the murderer must he a 
greet swordsman, and I am very desirous to 
search out the murderer and to avenge my 
master; but I am unable to do it beca'use 
I am in official employment. You, Hichi- 
nosake, not in official service, may go to 
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Nsshima first, and m quickly aa possible, 
where yon can oonault with your uncle, San* 
dayu, as to how to revenge your real father. 

Thus Hiohinocuke set out on his journey 
to Ohikusan. 

As he was passing across a large moor, 
called Kuxamn, he saw seven tall men coming 
conversing on the same road. When they 
rm.mm up to Hichinosuke, they addressed him 
haughtily:— 44 Look 0 samurai! We havo 
come to borrow some money. If you lond it 
to us quietly, we will spare your life ; if not, 
we will kill you. So hnnd'it over as quickly 
as you oan." Hichinosuke laughed at them 
and said:— 44 1 have no time to apeak with 
you fellows." And he dashed aside two of 
the robbers, one with each hand. All the rest 
commenced to fight him with thsir sharp 
swords, but Hichinosuke seising a sword of 
one of thorp, pnt the rest to flight, and 
continued his way across the moor. He had 
walked about three mile*, and it was now 
dark. He observed a man roaming here and 
there, aa if ho were looking for something, 
and when he saw Hichinosuke at a short 
distance, he blew a whistle three times. No 
sooner had he given the signal than many, 
persona, armed with different weapons, col* 
looted, themselves round Hichinosuke and 
noisily threatened to kill him for his rnde 
conduct to their friends a few hours before. 
Notwithstanding their number, Hichinosuke 
drove them off with his two swords, and 
although he performed this wonderful work 
upon seventy of them, he did not cut even 
one of them, bat beat them with the back of 
the sword only. This was a specimen of 
his nhitl in fencing even in his youth, and 
at the time when he was in mourning for his 
father. 

In the course of a few days, he arrived at 
Naahima where his mother and nnole lived, 
from whom he learned the circumstanoes of 
his father’s death. All agreed that the 
murderer must be Ganriu himself; and Hi* 
chinosuke said:—" I am very sorry that I do 
not know Oanriu's face, as it will be difficult 
to find him out." But his mother answered: 
— 44 Our servant Hichinosuke remembered his 
face well, because be saw him at Him6ji; and 
be has set out without asking us, but 
leaving a letter telling us of his intention to 


find Ganriu, and report to you at K um a u pto." 
Then Hichinosuke clspped his hands and 
said:— 44 Oh 1 he is a faithful eefvant. I shall 
meet with him in my way, for I remember 
his face, having seen him at Kumameto when 
he was sent to me by my father.** And he 
set out again on his journey. Hicht'ftsuke 
now ohanged his name into Miyamoto H a s a- 
shL 

Musashi visited first Okayama, a sity 
in Bisen province, where he stopped three 
days. Here was a fencing master, S hims arm 
Dengoyemon, with nnmecoue scholars, the 
subjects of the prince Ukita Hiaa-iye: and 
ho was said to be the greatest person in the 
province. He, of ooune, and even his pupils, 
were so proud that they looked on'others ss 
beasts; and all the neighbours were tired 
of their oonduct. M usa s hi was passing 
by Shimaura’s bouse, in whioh many pupils 
were fencing, who asked him to oome in and 
to'try his art upon them. 

Musashi begged. to be excused: but the 
young fellows who were amused at his humble 
manners, led him in by the band, with the 
intention of hoaxing him. Checking their 
joking with Mnsashi, Shimaura asked him 
respectfully:—“What is your native country P 
Whither do you go P " Musashi replied:— 
44 1 am a roaming samurai, and trained Is the 
military art. I have heard of your flame, 
which is Spread widely among all pebpla, and 
desire to place myself under joat discipline. 
Kindly examine me as to my knowledge of 
my profession." 

Then 8himsura perceived that the Stranger 
was no common fellow ; but still he might bs 
an enemy's spy. If so he would catch him and 
claim a reward ; but if he were only a fencor 
he would promote his o wn fame by subduing 
him in a trial of skill Consequently Shi* 
maora gave Mnsashi his disciples ss oppon¬ 
ents in fencing ; bat all of them were defeated 
by the skilful sword of Musashi, and even Shi¬ 
maura himself was defeated after a terrible 
bout, which lasted an hour. Having thrown 
away his wooden sword, ths defeated Shi¬ 
maura bowed himself down respectfully and 
skid:— 44 My own skill is overshadowed by 
yonrs. If you allow me to be one of your 
disciples, I should like nothing better. And 
ho treated him as kindly as he oould. He 
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then said :—•* I am very desi.roa* to learn 
your honorable name.'* 

Though Musashi disliked his flattery yet 
he replied, ** I am a native of this province, 
and my name is Miyamoto Musashi. The 
jealous Shimaura bade Musashi to stay at 
his house, and began to consult his pupils as 
to a stratagem for killing Musashi stealthily. 
One of the company, called Morayama, sug¬ 
gested a scheme founded upon old examples 
such ss Chimyei, Hachiro, Yoehitomo etc., 
and said that the beet way would be, to shut 
him up in the vapour bath when he was 
bathing, long enough to render him dissy, 
and then allow him to oome out, when he 
oould he easily waylaid. The plan was agreed 
upon. Musashi, however, did not give an 
opportunity for a long time, and at last, 
seeing that it was useless remaining where 
he could not find the enemy of whom he was 
in search, he told ShimaUra he should leave 
the next day. 

On that very night Shimaura opened a 
festival under pretence of amusing Musashi, 
whom he pressed to drink much sak£, and at 
last be was obliged to leave the heated room 
awhile, and seek the air. Ashe was privately 
taking ha walk in the yard he found a young 
woman standing in the shade of the shrubs, 
whom he ever thought to be Shimanra’s 
daughter, and he bent to her respectfully. 
Then the woman, Kiku, beckoned him to 
come nearer, and reported all about Bbima- 
ura s treacherous plan—for sbe was not his 
daughter but a captive, and felt a one-sided 
attachment to Musashi. Thus Musashi having 
heard about Shimsura’s plan by O'Kiku's 
kindness, came back to his eoat peaceably. 
Shimaura, who supposed Musashi to be com¬ 
pletely drunk, now said M &ere \a our long- 
expected opportunity. Miyamoto San, go to 
the bath, and see that the temperature is 
suitable." 

The bold Musashi directly entered the bath 
baft secretly took a small sword. After a 
while some person came to him as if to ask 
the temperature, and blocked the doors, and 
aft the same time, much Are was appbed to 
increase the heat. But while Shimaura and 
others were waiting outside, Musashi, fall of 
vega, destroyed the doom at ones, and came 
out with a_[broken post in his hand with 


which he beat down Shimaura who watched 
to pnt him to death. Then all the pupils 
came together round him to revenge their 
poor master, bnt Musashi slew one after 
another. Thns, having been obliged to shed 
blood for his own protection, he looked in the 
house for his swords and clothes bnt he 
conld not find them anywhere, ao that he was 
obliged to wrap himself in the first garment 
at band and to take Sbimaura’s swords, and 
essayed to leavo the house, for he knew that 
if the matter became public he would have 
much trouble. 

As he was departing Shimanra's son tried 
to .pierce him with a spear, as the murderer 
of his father. Musashi played with his hands 
only, for a few minntes, for he did not think 
the yonth a proper foe for him ; bnt so per¬ 
sistent was the boy that at length he was 
compelled to cut him down ; and then Shima- 
ura's wife who brandished her halberd against 
him, met with the same fate as her son. 
Though the neighbours noticed the tumult, 
yet there was nobody came to their assistance, 
so that Musashi escaped from the house 
without any more obstacles. 

It was one night in winter, and it began 
to snow heavily, so that Musashi who was 
clothed in only one garment and had not 
eaten any supper, felt hungry and )udf frosen. 
But he knew nothing of the locality, and, 
ignorant which way to go, was roaming over 
the vast plain hero and there. Then he 
found by snow-light a small temple under 
some leafy-tross, in which a Buddhist idol, 
Jiao, was installed. 

When he entered the temple and prayed to 
Jiso be discovered two pieces of rice bread 
ss bard as stone, which had been offered 
by the believers, but he ate them with satis¬ 
faction as the idol's present to save him from 
dying of hanger, and he finally fell asleep, 
overcome by his great weariness. When it 
was day-light, he was awoke by the noise of 
passengers, whom he saw through a crack of 
the door. They were robbers, who carried a 
woman on their shoulders, like a prisoner. 
The woman was his benefactor 0 Kiku-s&n 
who had warned him of Bhimaura's treach¬ 
ery. The robbers thought this a good place 
to ill-treat her, and began to mak* • fire to 
warm themselves whilst they talked the mat- 
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ter over. Musashi listened for about an hour. 
He heardshis own name frequently, and per¬ 
ceived that the men bad run away with the 
-woman after he had destroyed Shimanra and 
his family. He therefore thought to himself 
that it was a good opportunity both to 
requite her favour and to get himself food, 
for he waa in great danger of starving. He 
suddenly rnshed out and cut down two of 
them at once; and the rest, on witnessing 
the bloodshed upon their friends became pa¬ 
ralysed by terror. Taking no notice of them 
Mnaashi went to O-Kiku-san and raised Tier 
as carefully as possible. O-Kiku recognising 
him, said:—"Taking advantage of the tumult 
in Shimaura’s house, I escaped for home, for 
I was neither a servant nor a daughter. But 
some time ago, I had to go to the house on 
some business, and he did not allow me to 
return home, but kept me as a prisoner, and 
he importuned me with his love. Fortunate¬ 
ly, I was not overcome by his frequent 
solicitations t and on his death I was hur¬ 
riedly leaving for home, when these men 
took me by force and carried me hither. It 
was indeed good fortune to have met with 
yon so unexpectedly." 

Having learnt where her parents lived he' 
ordered one robber to carry her on his 
back to her honse at Takate, a few miles 
distant, and taking the rope with which she 
had been bound, lied it round the fellow’s 
neck. He then took one end in one hand 
And a stick in the other, in order to drive 
him like a horse. When they came to her 
houae the reported to her parents all about 
her captivity and Mosaahi's goodness, so that 
they treated Musaahi with tbs greatest 
respect and kindness, and asked him to re¬ 
main with them as long as he liked. While 
Mnaashi was staying at the honse, he was 
seized with a dangerous sickness, but in a 
few months he recovered by the kind nurs¬ 
ing of O-Kiku-san and her parents. 

Musaahi having made minute enquiries, 
received the report that a fencer named Gan- 
riu was living at Kaixu in Shinahn province. 
Consequently Mnaashi went directly to Kaicu 
where he visited Qanriu’s house: but there 
he was told that Gauriu Sensei * once lived 

* A respectful title given to any teacher or 
leaned mao. 


in the honse bnt tad left for the westward 
a few weeks before. Then Musashi thought 
to himself that Gauriu most be in Kiuahu 
or at Him6ji where he onoe dwelt, and thi¬ 
ther he determined to bend his steps. 

Musaahi met with many adventures, and 
hairbreadth escapes; but at length ho came 
to Him6ji, and settled there, sending for 
0 Kiku-san and her parents to reside there 
with him. His fame was now far greaater 
than ever. Consequently his scholars in¬ 
creased in number day by day; and when¬ 
ever they came together their conversation 
wss of the fencing art- 

One day one of them was telling his 
friends about a fencer, Sasaki Kandayu, at 
Kokura in Buzen province, whose original 
name was said to have been Sasaki Ganna. 
Mnsashi immediately liatened earnestly. 
Then in order to obtain more information, 
Musashi sent two of his faithful servants to 
Koknra to enquire about Kandayu himself. 
On the other hand, Hichinosoke, one of Yoehi- 
oka’s servants, who knew Ganriu by sight, 
and who was looking for his dwelling-place 
that he might report to Miyamoto, at Kuma¬ 
moto, heard at Kokura, that there was there 
a famous fenoer called Sasaki Kandayu. 
Desirous of seeing Ganriu himself he took 
a poor dwelling temporarily, and disguised 
himself as a seller of greens. Thus Hichino- 
■uks visited Kandayu’s houae and others, 
carrying different baskets every day : and he 
got many customers, for he did not mind 
about the price, but only wished to see Kan¬ 
dayu. Thus he discovered him to be Ganriu 
himself and directly went up to Kumamoto 
to report it to Miyamoto. 

Buzayemon, foster-father of Mnaashi, heard 
Hichinosoke’s report about Ganriu with much 
pleasure; but told him that his adopted son 
Musaahi, had set out to revenge his father 
three years before, and at present was living at 
Him£ji as a great fencing master. Then Hi- 
chinosnke departed again for Himlji and 
hastened his jonrnsy day and hight. 

Arriving at tho neighbourhood of Himlji ho 
was questioning about Musashi’e whereabouts, 
when a gentleman came to Hichinoeuke face 
to face and said:—I am Miyamoto Mnaashi 
whom you are inquiring for; whence oome 
you?” 
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M nwiwh i wu very glad to hoarHichinosuIce's 
report, end they set oat together for Kokprn. 

Kandayn wm ver^fond of fishing by line. 
One day. as he was going oat fiehing accom¬ 
panied by a number of his disciples and 
•ervante, Musas hi met him, and called oat to 
him very loudly-:—“ Sasaki Ganria! I am 
very happy to see yon after a long Separation ! 
Ton, like a cowardly fellow, murdered my 
father Toehioka Tarotayemon with a pistol 
in the dark, and escaped danger by changing 
your name. Hark ye ! I am Yoahioka’s second 
son, and at this day Miyamoto Bnaayomon’s 
adopted son. My name is Miyamoto Musa* 
•hi. Now, you ought to confess your true 
name boldly and defend yourself against my 
revenge of my dead father.” 

Having been called thus scornfully, and 
seoing so wa^ to escape, Ganria replied:— 
‘‘ I do not want to oonceal my name or my 
movement upon Toehioka. It is right 
you have found me out to be Sasaki Ganria, 
the murderer of yoar father, and I don’t 
refuse yoar proposal of avenging your father 
upon ma; but this place is not proper for 
it, because it would be an obstruction to tbs' 
passers-by ; so I prefer a small island, without 
inhabitants, you see situated a little way down 
the coast.” They crossed therefore over the 
sea to the island. When they arrived there 
Musashi bought of a sailor an oar which he 
cut into two pieces, with which ho matched 
himself against, Ganriu armed with a sharp 
■word measuring three and half feet. The 
report was spread among the people, as widely 
and quickly as if the wind had carried it, and a 
great number of people collected to witness 
the oombai. 

In the midst of the immense concourse the 
two warriors—Musashi armed with'two pieces 
of broken oar, and Ganria with a large sword 
—began to fight, and they carefully watched 
for a chance to get advantage of one ano¬ 
ther. After some time Ganria failed to cut 
Musashi’s feet with a sweep of his sharp 
■word, and at that moment, one piece of 
Mnaaahi’s broken oar came down on Ganriu’s 
forehead so fiercely that its sharp side pene¬ 
trated to the brain, and down Ganriu fell at 
full length upon the field. 

Thus Musashi, having performed his desire 
of revenge, was waiting for other enemies, 


because many of Ganriu’• pupils were watch¬ 
ing their master's fate with great anxiety, 
and he thought they would revenge their 
poor master upon him. 

It seomed, however, that they felt too 
much dread of Mosashi's skill. They not 
only did not try their revenge, bat came to 
tako oath to be his subjects for ever, confess¬ 
ing that it was, indeed, a great mistake to 
have respected each a criminal as their 
former master. Sainted by all present on his 
extraordinary success over Ganriu, Musashi 
set out trumphantly for his province with his 
follower Hichinosnke, and was received by 
his foster-father Bunyemon with the utmost 
joy. 

At tho place or city Kumamoto in Hi go 
province,, he put an end to his life at the age 
of fifty-nine years, in the fifth month of 2nd 
Tenpho epoch, and at this day his tomb is 
visited at the foot of Higashi Aao yarns, a 
mountain near the city of Kumamoto. 


NOTES ON LOOCHOO, 

BT 

E. 8AT0W, Esq. 

Bead before the Aeutfic Society of Japan, on 
the 80 ih October, 1872. 

L OOCHOO, called Liukin by tho Chinsse 
and Riukiu by the Japanese, is the chief 
island of a group lying in the North Pacific 
Ocean, between the 24th and 29th parallels of 
latitude. Its name is said to bo derived from 
a fancied resemblance to a * dragon lying 
stretched oat,’ but is not written with the 
Chinese characters which would bear that 
interpretation. In the commencement of the 
14th century it was split np into three inde¬ 
pendent sovereignties called Chinsan, Saunan 
and Sam boo leu, which were ro-united under 
one monarch about the yean 1430. Since 
that time it has been divided into throe pro¬ 
vinces, namely, Shimajiri Sei‘on the sooth, 
Chinsan Sei in tho centra, and Kunikia Sei 
on tho north. The central province contains 
tho capital Shinri* and its port Nafa. The 
whole number of subject islands, including 
those on the north which in later times wore 
considered ss belonging to the Princes of 
Satauma, is thirty-six. The smaller ones are 
administered by a single Governor, while 
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k> Taibeisan (or Miyako) YajAyama and king prisoner, returned in triumph to Kago- 
Oshima * throe, and to Bashi, two officials ahima, were the unfortunate prince had to 
are appointed. undergo a confinement 0 / throe jeers' dure. 

The Japanese manuscript account called tion as an eipiatioa for hia offenca It ap- 
Riukin Jiriakto (bj Are. Hakustfti), states pears from tho annals that the Chine* did 
that the first intercourse between Japan and n °t discover this until after the king's re- 
Loochoo took place in the jear 1451-, under turn, eo that tkej wore unable bo assist their 
the Emperor Hanazono II, when certain vassal. 

Loocbooans brought a present of a thousand Front this date the kingdom 0 # Loochoo 
strings of cash to Ashikaga Yoshimaaa, the became subject to the princes of Satetuaa, 
ruling -fehAgun. In those dajs very little the Shdgune not earing, or perhaps not refl- 
oopper money was coined in Japan, and the taring, to interfere with the conquest made 
greater part of the currency consisted of by Iylhisa. The only marks of homage 
Yunglo (Yciraku in Japanese) cash purchas* which were required by the House of Toku- 
ed from China by shipments of gold-duBt, so gawa from the Kings were a submission to 
that tho offering was no donbt highly accepta- re-investiture upon the accession of a new 
hie. From this time onwards the Loochooans Shdgun, conveyed through the medium of 
frequently traded to HiAgo, and we find men-' the Prince of Satauma, and the despatch ef 
tion made of another embassy in the year embassies to Yedo to return thanks on tha 
1580, daring the supremacy of Hidejoehi, sueceesion of each Loochoo an Sovereign. We 
eg, as Europeans usually style him, Talk A find from the chronological tables entitled 
earns- The relations between Loochoo and SKinten 2Tempip6 the fifteen embassies, most- 
the province of Satsuma were always of a lj undertaken for that purpose, oarae to the 
most friendly character, and vessels came Shogun's capital, beginning with the year 
annually to Kagoshima laden with presents. 1611 and ending with 1860. Considering 
But about the beginning of the 17th century tbs proximity of Looohoo to Chius, it is no 
a Loochooan Minister named Jana, who wee cause for surprise that investiture should 
desirous of getting into favour with the also have been received from. the.Court of 
Ming dynasty, ut that time still rulers of Peking. Full descriptions of this ceremony 
China, persuaded the King to stop all com- are to be found in the Riukiu Kokuahi riaku 
munieation with Japan. The Prince of (Livkiu Kuotei liao) a Chinese work reprint. 
Satsuma, Shimadsu Ijehisa, who bore the ed in Japan. 

title of MuUu no karoi, despatched a mes- Very little appears to be known of the 
sengor to demand an explanation, but Jana history of Loochoo anterior to the 12th eea- 
treated tho envoy with such disrespect that tury, and its real annals commence with 
Iyehiaa'a anger was aroused, and he started Shunten, who ascended the throne in 1187. 
for Sumpu (the modern Shidtuoka) where Shunten is said to have been the son ef the 
IyAyasu was then enjoying tho sweets of re- f sm0 us warrior Tam^tomo, who after tha 
tirement after having subdued all his enemies, defeat of hia party in the civil war of 1156, 
to obtain permission to use force in bringing WM ^k-d to Vries Island, and fled some 
the Loochooan King to his senses. Full years later to Loochoo. Shuntea was sue* 
power having been granted to him to take eroded by his son and grandson, after whom 
whatever measures he might judge necessary, the throne was occupied by descendants of 
he proceeded on his expedition in the month the ancient sovereigns daring five genera* 
of March 1609, with a large fleet of war- tions. The son of the last being a child only 
junks. The bravery displayed by his troops fivo JtMn oldi the *4 him and 

was such that in a few months time they elected the governor of Uruaoy*, named 
took the capi tal by assault, and making the s ftU o, ^ their King. From hua is da. 

• Oahima. Kikiaga «hima Tokano shiroa end Oki *°<™led in a direct line the present sovereign 
no Erabu nimua were entuvly under the juriadio- Shotai, who is the 344h since Shuntea. 
ttoo of Satsuma. The author of the Chiusankoku 

Shiriaku seems to have been ignorant of this fact. The climate of Looohoo, aa we should ex. 

E. 8. poet from its position, is very warm, loa id 
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ntfTsr seen, fend snow falls bat rarely. The 
vegetation ia green throughout the year, and 
resembles for the most part that of the to nth 
of China. Of rice six kinds are produced, of 
barley and wheat three, and six aorta of 
beam). The aweet potato ia cultivated in 
large quantities, though not indigenona, and 
forma one half the sustenance of the people. 
Each household possesses a number of plan¬ 
tain tress, from the fibres of which the wo¬ 
men weave the only cloth made in the island. 
It is worn by both sexes throughout the 
year. Both the cotton and tea plants are 
cultivated, but apparently to no groat extent. 
The sugar cane grows froely. The vegetables 
are of unlimited variety, including every 
kind of gourd and melon. Most of the trees 
known in Japan and several species peculiar 
to China are successfully reared. The 
domestic animals are the oow, horse, sheep, | 
pig, oat and dog, and amongst wild animals 
the deer, ape an4 wild-boar are mentioned, 
but no beasts of prey exist in the islands. 
The natives keep domestic fowls, ducks and 
geese, and the game consists of wild pigeons 
of various sorts, quail, pheasants and man¬ 
darin ducks. The swallow makes its visit in 
the month of August, and the hawk is blown 
over from the ontlying islands by the north¬ 
east wind in Octobor. Wild-geese are some¬ 
times eoen, but storks rarely. Of fish they 
hare the shark, ordinary carp, perch, eel, 
mackerel and golden carp, besides prawns. 

The houses of the Loochooans are built in 
Japanese fashion, with the floor raised three 
or four feet from the ground, and have most¬ 
ly only one story, on account of the violent 
winds which prevail. They are roofed with 
tiles of 4 Chinese fashion, very strong and 
thiok. The buildings in which 'they store 
their rvoe are built of wood and-t hatched with 
straw. They are supported on wooden posts 
about 6 vo feet high, and resemble the granaries 
of the Ainoe, though constructed with much 
greater ears. 

Aarrofding to Japanese accounts the natives 
of ihMe {stands are of a calm and reflective 
tfemp44absent, not given to loving their pre- 
seflo* of tabid eten on tho most trying oc- 
cwritaft. They observe tbs precept* of Con- 
furfotf and Ufa Oxsremely courteous an tbeif 
demeanour towards others. Conservative in 


tbeir opinions, they also adore the native 
gods. In fact, snch value do they attach to 
a polished behaviour that they style their 
native land * the country which observes pro¬ 
priety,’ and pillars inscribed with this ap¬ 
pellation in Chinese characters stand at the 
corners of tho streets in Shiuri. It may be 
as well to observe in passing that the name 
given to the metropolis of Loochoo moans 
simply ‘ chief city,’ according to the practice 
which also obtains in China and Japan, where 
we find Nanking and Peking on tho one 
hand, KiAto and Tolcei (os Tokio) on the 
other. 

The customs of the Loochooans seem to be, 
in the mam, derived from China, as we find 
is also the case in Japan, and it is not im¬ 
probable that, while many changes have 
taken place in the two latter countries, the 
Loochooans have preserved those customs 
unaltered. The following details are taken 
from a Japanese named Tomioka Shiuko, 
who compiled a short notice of these islands 
entiled * Ohivian-koku BKiriaku,’ or ‘ Short 
account of the Loochooan Embassy,' some 
twenty years ago, on the last oocaaion t 
when au embassy visited Tedo. 

The Sovereign wears a cap called ies, 
made according to a pattern worn in the 
time of the Ming dynasty. It is of black 
gauze, and consists of a spherical pieoe which 
•its close to the head, with a low crown 
rising above it. On each side rises a long 
piece of gauze (not unlike as»<*' ears). The 
head-covering used by the nobles looks 
rather like a dried-up turban, and originally 
consisted of a long piece of cloth wound 
round the top of thd head. At present it is 
formed of paper pasted together, covered 
with silk damask in overlapping Layere, seven 
in front and twelve behind, and tho rank.of 
the wearer is indicated by the eolour. The 
dress universally worn is a loose gown, de¬ 
scending to the feet, witn sleeves reaching to 
the tips of the fingers. Under this is worn 
a short garment of silk or fine hempen cloth. 
Bound the loins is wound a girdle fourteen 
or fifbeon feet in length and six or seven 
inches in width. The stuff of both gown 
and girdle varies, of course, according to the 

t An embassy has since visited Tedo is the year 
187 A KB. 
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rank of the wearer, the nobles indulging of which require many yean of practice, 
themselves in rich silks and brocades for they follow the Japanese style, and they play 
these purposes,' which are imported from such games as go, or draughts, according to 
China, These parte of their dree* have Japanese rules. 

evidently been borrowed from China, but A■ regards more manly accomplishments, 
their socks, straw sandals and wooden clogs the^ are expert ant®™ on horseback and 
are of the forms usual in Japan. good marksmen with the matchlock. Their 

Both men and women tie their hair into a skill in boxing is snoh that a well-trained 
knot on the top of the bead, passing a pm fighter can smash a large earthen water]ar, 
through it, sometimes more than a foot in or kill a man with a single blow of Hi® fist- 
length. The beet are made of gold through- The mon spend their lives from home, and 
out, the next best of silver with a golden top, despise all other than oficial occupations, 
the commonest of oopper. The girdle, worn whil# the women remain within doom and 
exclusively by the men, is the only difference keep houao. Girls begin to learn their da tie*, 
in the drees of the two sexes. Bet ween the | which ^ spinning and weaving cot- 

agee of sixteen and nineteen the ceremony ^ hemp M(1 ^ ^ the ^ o{ f oar or fire( 
called gombulc u, which corresponds somewhat and ^ kt f oart «en or fifteen. In 

to coming of age, takes place for the males. th * higher classes valuable presents are made 
The central part of the top of the head is on theee occasions, but the common people 
shaven, and two short pins are substituted not eipected to go to greater expense 
for the long one previously worn, one of th<ui * hag of rice ami two strings of cash, 
which is ornamented with an artificial nar- Formerlj , when a male chiM waa born his 
ciasua-flower, while the other has the form of w WM ^ j^turally, but in 

an ear-pick. This practice of shaving part mon modern times it has become the custom 
of the hair date, back only two centuriee, * the heftd ^1 the second or third 

and probably a mark of Tartar inflnenoe. Je&r Xhe femjkle children are tattooed on 
At the age of four-and-twenty they grow their ^ armR> from the fingers np to the elbows, 
moostachios, and the beards six yean later. with imall bUck doU . Their under-clothing 

The study of Chinese litorsture is based is longer than that worn by boys, while the 
on the commentaries of Knotxn, a learned upper garment, which is shorter, is turned 
scholar of modern times. Medicine is stndi- np ontside. Though they wear no girdles, 
ed both in China and at Kagoshima, and no the wind cannot disarrange their drees, be- 
ono is allowed to carry the medicine-case cause they keep the opening of the gown 
(inro), which is the distinguishing mark of a closed with the hand as they walk along, 
physician, if ho has had only a native doctor Married women are seldom allowed to see 
for his instructor. A few Loochooane endeav- men but their husbands, with the exoep- 
our to imitate the caligraphy of- the old Chi- tion, perhaps, of very intimate friends, and 
neee inscriptions, and read the classics accord- even then may not conv srse. If a visitor 
ing to the modern Chinese pronunciation, <*U® when th ® husband happens to be from 
but the majority learn to write the Japanese home, no matter how excellent the terms of 
hiragana, and copy the handwriting of tho intercourse may usually be, he is not allowed 
Ja pan a»a caligTaphists Ohashi and Tamaki. come inside the dopr. * These precautions 
Instead of reading Chinese straight down the are adopted in order to prevent suspicions of 
page, they construe it backwards and for- unfaithfulness from, beiug excited. In the 
wards into their own language likp the market places throughout the country only 
Japanese. In the pictorial art they have women are to be seen exchanging their 
copied both the Chinese and the Japanese, wares, tho mon have no -concern in the mat- 
bat they have also a school of native growth, ter. It follows from this that the/ have no 
Their music is that of tho last two Chinese one to carry home their purchases for them, 
dynasties, and is performed on instruments and they have to do this themselves, support- 
ef Chinese form. In the arts of arranging ing the burden on a bundle of straw placed 
flower* in vases and of making tea, both on the top of the head. The wives of the 
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bettor c 1 am os go to market in the name way 
as the poorer women, from whom they are 
distingniahed by a piece of cloth a foot long 
carried in the hand. 

Formerly, when a Loochooan died, he was 
provisionally buried for three year*, until his 
oorpee decomposed so far as to leave only the 
bone*. These were taken oat of tho coffin, 
washed clean in a kind of take called awamrri, 
and being placed in a small vase, were de¬ 
posited in the tomb. The tombs are small 
holes excavated in hill aides, just large 
enoagh to admit the vase, and the entrances 
aro cloeed with wooden doors or slabs of 
stone. It seems, however, that at the prdBent 
time the ordinary Japanese method of bury¬ 
ing the corpse at once is followed, tho cere¬ 
mony being conducted by Baddhist priests. 

A man’s tomb is decorated with a piece of 
white cloth and a hat, and a pole is stock in 
the ground close by on which are hong his 
straw sandals and wooden clogs. On a wo¬ 
man's grave they place a palm-leaf fan, fresh 
leaves of the same and a piece of white doth. 

There were formerly throe classes of per¬ 
sons who shaved their heads and wore the 
ukoll cap called kempid, namely, the physi¬ 
cians, the king’s servants and his gardeners, 
bat at the present time the Baddhist priests 
alone practise this. There are only two sects 
of Baddhifts, the Bingo* thiu and Rintan tkiu 
both of which also exist in Japan. The 
Chinese Government does not allow Loochod- 
ans to study theology within its dominions, 
and they are therefore compelled to go 
through the usual oourse at Kagoshima. Up 
to tho beginning of the 18th century they 
were in the _ habit of making pilgrimages 
through Japan, but by a subsequent law 
they are prohibited from extending their 
peregrinations beyond the boundaries of the 
province of Satsuma. 

The language spoken by the Loochooan*, 
so far as I can judge at present from a voca¬ 
bulary which Dr. Willis has kindly sent to 
me from Kagoshima, appears to differ very 
little from Japanese. One or two of the 
embassy now in Tedo, with whom I had an 
opportunity of conversing a few days ago, 
spoke Japaneso with perfect correctness. It 
is also stated that the higher officials are 
acquainted with the Court dialect of China. 


It would not be a hazardous conjecture to 
suppose that the Satsuma dialect of Japanese, 
which contains several words unknown in 
other parte of this country, is closely allied 
to the Loochooan tongue. This is, however, 
d subject which shonld be treated separately. 

I will conclude with a translation of the 
last page of the * Short Account,' which, it 
must be remembered, was written in 1850, 
while the Tokngawa dynasty still flourished. 

“ Although Liukiu lies several hundred 
** miles away in the sea to the sonth it can 
M easily be reached by ship. The tempera- 
“ meat of the people and their manners and 
44 customs closely resemble those of our own 
“ nation. The countries which from ancient 
44 times hare rendered homage to Japan are 
“ China, Corea, Linkiu and Holland. Inter- 
” course with China is restricted to visits 
41 mado to Nagasaki for the purpose of trad- 
14 ing, while tho Coroans have ceased to visit 
“ the capital in modern times, and though 
44 the Dutch visit the capital, their numbers 
“ do not exceed three individuals on any one 
“ occasion. The envoys who come with pre- 
44 sents from Liokin alone show evidence of 
44 appreciation of the perfect etiquette obeerv- 
44 ed to foreign barbarians by the glorious 
“line which rules over us. Though every 
44 one is acquainted with the valour of the 
44 province of Satsuma, it would be difficult 
44 to parallel its glory, which has lasted 
44 through oo out less generations, even to the 
44 present day.” 

MB. N. HC'LEOD'S NOTES 
Os Jams urn tbs Jsfaxxsb. 

r E following letter reoeived from Mr. N. 

McLeod, who is well-known in Japan 
and China, ss holding a strong belief that be 
has discovered the lost tribes of Israel in this 
oountry, and who has been travelling through¬ 
out the empire, on a special tour of inves¬ 
tigation, will, we think, prove very interest¬ 
ing to our readers. Whether right or wrong 
in his views respecting the Israelites, all 
must give him credit for timple-min&ed 
sincerity ; but, ss his letter barely glanoes at 
this subject, it is needless for ns to dwell 
upon it. It is very gratifying to find that so 
good an account of the oountry and people 
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can be givpn, end it is to be hoped that all 
who follow in his steps will have a like plea¬ 
sant experience. He writes :— 

* f T HAVE returned to Osaka, after haV- 
X ing mad# a fcpar through the greater 
part pf the Japanese Empire. I left last year, 
shortly after weiring a pasa which was to 
enable mo to travel whithersoever I liked; 
and 1 have since seen and conversed with the 
natives Lorn Veto to the Lew Chew islands* 
and visited nearly every place of note marked 
in tV provincial, guide-books; such as Blunt? 
miyaa, C-omphas, Buddhist temples, Miu- 
saki or graves of the Emperors, including 
what aiysaid to be the burial pkaces of Isanagi 
and Taanym-oo-Mikoto, and, other forefathers 
and. relatives of Jinmu Tenno * 

I visited the hospitals and the pabbp 
sc hop la in the various large towns and. pro, 
vinoes X passed through, taking care not to 
avoid such is are under the care of foreign.* 
era. Nearly all Japan may be said to have 
gpne to school; for the scholars are not oo'n- 
fined to the young. In one school of about 
two hundred pnpils, I counted over forty 
from the ages of 80 to 45. This, speaks 
volumes. The school fever prevails univer¬ 
sally ; and I only hope that every inhabitant 
will live to die of it at the ripe and dainty 
age of ninety-nine. Thjs light is fast dispel¬ 
ling the darkness; apd the Japanese are 
nearly everywhere expelling the Chinese 
literature for that of the Wept. They have 
got several excellent European school-books 
translated into Japanese, and illustrated 
with wood-cuts, fac-simijes. of the originals, 
given in the foreign books. At the same 
time they are not neglecting the history of 
their own country, bnt take care to teach it 
to all the scholars. Their system of. ednea? 
tion is admirable, and has more uniformity 
about it than, ours ; for each foreign teacher 
instructs his pupils in the w^y he thinks best; 
and as few have been trained to the work, 
the systems are very varied. There is still 
plenty of room for improvement in elocution. 
The pupils read in an even-on sing-song 
manner, rather excruciating in its effects. 
Were a Japanese actor, story teller or prea¬ 
cher to take a leaf ont of their book, they 
would play, spepk and preach to empty—mats. 

•.The first Emperor. 


(While on this subject I may mention th*4 
in addition to 9 voJs. of Ancient Characters o( 
Japan published by a learned Japanese, which 
(had with me, I have discovered nearly, as 
many mono. I took rubbings of mapy raj*S|d 
characters on stone and bronsn. and oogoed 
as best I could, others] that were 9 pt out in 
rocks or stones. But' this, it only by tfet, 

Road-making is making wonderful strides. 
The hints given by the foreign press ip 
hare not been thrown away, as “docdpdh 
a haw.” Nearly everywhere, during the lp#V 
three years, the Japanese have hoop* pod, 
■till are, buqy making new^ widening apd, 
levelling the old roads. The money being- 
expended an these improvements bv the 
Public Works depsrtnmnt will oertainly yet 
yield a good harvest. So znuob so that I 
only bops thpt the force of circumstances 
will, compel the government -tp work the. 
rich mineral wealth of the country, even, 
though thpy should have tp consent to money 
being borrowed for the purpose. Ip many 
places I was shewn specimens of gold, silver, 
copper-ore and antimony; and ae to iron and 
coal; Japan uoed not bow to Great Britain 
itself'; for from what I have actually seen 
in both countries, I believe Japan to be the 
richer of the two. Nearly everywhere both 
the iron and* coal' are near the surface. In 
fact, from the voloauio nature of these islands, 
all the minerals are nearer the surface than 
is usual. If a single ooal^ mine, Takaahima, 
under the excellent practical foreign mana¬ 
ger, mainly helps to SR Nagasaki harbomr 
with ships, what would the country be if 1 all 
its vast, mineral-stores were developed ? 

It is high time that the people of Japan- 
threw their, antiquated.anbi-foreign prejudices 
to the winds. Your readers may smile; bah 
in some plaoee the samonrai with whom I* 
co nve rsed freely on the subject* seemed to 
fancy I had got a mineral fever, and they 
would not be oonviliced to the contrary until* 
I shewed them my book, and they perceived: 
that I had a fever of 4 very different nature# 
The roads, however* will help matters for¬ 
ward, The old tracks did very well for the 
old agricultural traffic; but with the its, 
proved means of communication, the heavier 
and no less important, traffic is sura, to 
follow* 
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And now I will •fmk of the •abject that 
hn» the greatest intercut for me. I found 
in my wanderings through Japan, three dis¬ 
tinct races ; in addition to a remnant of a 
Negro race, with the woolly head and fea¬ 
tures of the African, and. in a village aboot 
12 mile* from Kagoshima, a few descendants 
of Co roan captives brought over on the oc¬ 
casion of Taico-sama’s invasion of Corea. 
The jetaa ef Sateoma province have also the 
Conan, features. * 

The first of the distinct types I hav# men¬ 
tioned ia that of the Ainoe. This is the most 
n—arose and also the moat powerful race in 
Jhpsm. I cannot be mistaken m affirming 
that the wrestlers, and the whole of the 
Tokugmwn clans, their prince* and their 
■amonrai, srs of Aino origin. In Mito conn- 
try, 1 fonnd this race to a man. From 
Jinan T«nno> time (2635 years ago) to the 
time of Toritomo, (juat 700 years ago), 
this isoawM in subjection to the Mikados. 
But; when Toritomo had made the Shogonat 
the governing power of the empire, and con¬ 
fined the Mikado within the boundaries of 
the Imperial domain at Kioto, the race gra¬ 
dually fell their strength and ridded them¬ 
selves of the yoke under which they had 
been oppressed. And, at last, through the 
wondrous ability of Iyeyaa, they, in turn, at¬ 
tained aeoqndancy, and retained it until 1838. 

The greater part of the common people 
also belong to this raoe; though, in the 
islands of Shikokn and Kiuahiu, it is lees 
numerous, and in the extreme south of the 
latter, (if I exoept Obi in Henga), is rarely 
seen. Among the Sateuma samourai, there 
are Very few ; but those few are tall, power¬ 
ful fellows, and wear beards t 

I have 4 Japanese book in 12 volumes, 
illustrative of this race and all connected 
with it. It is evidently one of the primitive 

■ I also saw fifteen Correas who wsrs wracked 
oa the Choahiu oosat. They were portly Tartan, 
and fine fallow* too—in (act the very CV*om 
•’IMtra 

t> I faaey three must be the daeoendente of Hide- 
yori. the sea .of Tainrvrei^ .who, fied .to Kagrehlian 
after the falTof Osaka vastje. Soma eaaert that he 
oomeuttad Wv-Un nd perished in Osaka castle. 
bukJ rewhia. grave in a street in Kagoshima. I 
also saw an original portrait of hie father, taken at 
Ffiahimi oaatia. A ■amourai. a dreoendant of one 
if Hidefi *1*8 Ureai ill aha a ail it tons at Miyarefci 


races of the world, and the book denotes n 
period shortly after the dispersion of Babel. 

The next race I will mention is very dif¬ 
ferent in all essential features from the form¬ 
er. For the sake of a name, I will call them 
the Little Raoe. They have fiat noeee, high 
cheek-bones and thick lips. They are also 
Sf a darker colour than-the other two races, 
and have distinct characteristics of their own. 

In the south of Kiushiu, they are pnre; 
and as one travels north, they gradually be¬ 
come mixed with the other races. In Shi- 
koku,they are fewer in number, and they gra¬ 
dually become lost; as hardly any traoo of 
them can be found far north. The lower sa¬ 
mourai of the greater part of Kiushiu, and the 
southern portion of Shikoku are of this raoe. 

The third race is that which came over 
with Jinmu Tenno. They named themselves 
the Heavenly Race, and arrived in Japan 
about the year 630 B. C. They conquered 
and are said to have killed all the Ainoe in 
the extreme south. The Mikado and all 
branches of the imperial family belong to 
this race; the Kug6s, the Tozama princes, 
and the oldest of the Kokushin princes also, 
and in fact, np to Toritomo’s time, the ma¬ 
jority of the Japanese nobility. Toritomo, 
himself on the paternal aide, was of this race, 
but his mother was not. 

The Tokngawa and their prinoes and re¬ 
latives were called Fudai. These we mar 
call the Earthly Race. When the Heavenly 
Race obtained abeolnte power, they aalled 
the aborigines dogs or Ainoe. 

This Heavenly Race it is in whom the 
features of tho Jewish Race, as found in 
Poland and other parts of the European con¬ 
tinent, are so strongly marked. • 

Passing from this to other topics, I can 
assure you that the whole country appears 
to have been seized with a kind of mini* for 
education. It was brought here originally in 
slow-going sailing ships, and made little way; 
but, since the opening of the ports, stea¬ 
mers, railways, telegraphs, and lset but not 
least, newspapers, have spread it amazingly. 

• Having resided foi* a considerable period 
among the Jews on the continent, and Studied 
minutely the ethnology of that raoo. I aan easily 
afford to endure the united ** dhaff ” of the talented 

( foreign press of Japan On this subject. For after 
the wind has blown that away the living proofs of 
identity will remain and apeak for them solves. 
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Agriculture is extending in are* also rapid¬ 
ly. Everywhere forests are being cut down 
—and land cleared. The toil of Japan 
Tarioe very much, but the hills that have 
hitherto carried nothing but wild grass and 
ahrn^a, will grow the tea plant The old 
ideas are taking wing, and giving place to 
new ones more oonsonant with the experience 
of the nineteenth century. The farmers and 
labourers, are both ready for improvement*. 
There are hands enough to cultivate every 
foot of the soil, besides leaving plenty for 
other labour; and if the government acted 
judiciously the income of the nation might 
be doubled. 

In Miyasaki, I had a cnp of Ch : >ea 
grown from China seed in that distr It 
was a real treat. 

Fisheries should be a source of Japanese 
prosperity. If a Fishery Board were estab¬ 
lished similar to the Fishery Board in Scot¬ 
land, for the extension and encouragement 
of, and for making rules for, the fisheries, 
establishing a proper close timne, regulating 
the site of the meshes of the nets, so as not 
to take the young fry, and so on, it wonld 
be invaluable in this country. Now, that 
steam offers such fncilitiea for rapid trans¬ 
port, Japan might supply the Brazils, Spain 
and many countries with dried fish; and 
that, to almost an unlimited extent 

It is in Minerals, Agriculture and Fisher¬ 
ies that the wealth of Japan must, for some 
time, consist. It will be a long time before 
she becomes a manufacturing nation, even if 
she ever doee ; but the three source* speci¬ 
fied, if allowed to develope themselves pro¬ 
perly will suffice to render the poople pros¬ 
perous and to give the empire a respectable 
position amongst other nations. 

The arrangements made by the Japanese 
Government with fogard to passports, are 
excellent. In fact, better than the system 
adopted in Europe. 

All travellers should call at the Kencho on 
thoir arrival at any large town. The officers 
there, if required, will furnish them with a 
guide, and give them a note of the rules of 
the roads, charges, places of interest, and 
any other information concerning the Ken 
that may be desirablo. 

Everywhere I have been, I have received 


the greatest attention from the samonrai, and 
assistance has always been extended to me in 
collecting information, and obtaining for me 
a sight of documents that might be useful to 
me in my investigations. 

Everywhere I found only ewdited people, 
and I wish I could say as much of all other 
countries 1 have visited—that too, of countries 
that make a vast boast of their own civilisa¬ 
tion, and despise others- Japan may hold 
np her head with the best of them in this re¬ 
spect. 

The sending away our troops has had a 
good effect, and has pleased all those who 
know anything ahput foreigners. But it 
was before the troops left that I found the 
best Japanese always hospitable, kind and 
even friendly. I saw much in my journeys 
to give me a far higher regard for the people 
than I ever had before; but, truth to tell, 
those we meet with in the open ports are 
spoiled. They might be a different race al¬ 
together from those we meet outside the ten 
r* limit. 

In sending this account, most hurriedly 
written off as it is, I only speak for myself 
and of my own experiencee. My object in 
taking the trip in the manner I have done is 
pretty well-known, and I have -met with 
much success in my investigations. I may 
ere long give the world the result of my 
labours in another form. But probably the 
readers of the Far Ba»t will not be unwilling 
to give heed to snch things as I have written. 

N. Mo LEOD. 


THE FAB EAST. 

Firit and last. 


BOOK 1. 

Chaftbb 4. 

THE PROMISED LAND. 

left the grandson of Maroo’g disciple 
just landed at Goa, then becoming the 
centre of the immense trade ultimately deve- 
loped by the Spaniards and Portuguese, in 
the beginning of the sixteenth oentary. 

For a few weeks, during which time the 
vessel he had come in was refitting, the 
novelty of everything surrounding him kept 
his mind occupied, but when the strangeness 
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had worn off, ho again became eager to posh 

oaotward. 

There waa little difficulty in his gaining 
possession of all the information then ob¬ 
tainable at Goa; and finding a favorable 
opportunity, in a vessel sailing towards 
the archipelago, he obtained a passage and 
converted his ready money into suitable 
articles to dispose of at the vessel's destina¬ 
tion. Bidding farewell to his old shipmates, 
and the kind friends he had met with here, 
he left in their care long letters to his friends 
at home and made a second start Eastward ho! 

After a tedious passage, delayed by calms 
and roughly handled by storms, the vessel 
arrived safely at Malacca. Here disposing 

his goods he sought for means to push 
on through ths now almost unknown lands. 
While in these parte he heard of some Por¬ 
tuguese buccaneer traders having return¬ 
ed from s voyage to Siam and beyond. 
Seeking out the leader, there wae little 
difficulty, over an entertainment where the 
wine flowed freely and tongues were loosed, 
to learn all that this party of adventurers 
know. They finally invited him to join 
them on their voyage, and advised him as to 
what articles were the most likely to find 
easy sale in the seaports they would touch 
at. Casting in his lot with these daring and 
hardy adventurers—some of whom, though 
little else than buccaneers, were of good blood, 
and, for those times men of education—we 
find him ence more afloat steering east. We 
will not pease to recount the monotonous 
routine of a voyage in those times, the perils 
of navigation and the narrow escapes from 
destruction by the elements. 

Landing from time to time here and there 
amongst ths islands that cluster so thickly, 
numerous fights with strange natives, in 
which affrays the white man was but too 
frequently the aggressor, were events which 
simply broke the dulneaa of sailing from 
land to land under the son of the torrid 
tote ; until at length they had cleared the 
groups and made what was then known to 
be the mainland of the great Cathay at a 
place not far from what was before long 
known to Europe as Lam pace. 

There had been for the last few years 
occasional voyages made in this direction. 


each adventurer going further than his pre¬ 
decessors. 

The Spaniards wero pushing across the 
broad Pacific, both from the east and the 
west, and the passage had been successfully 
made; the tedium of the great length of timo 
occupied being overcome by the numerous 
stopping places, and the lovely tropical climato 
of the countries visited. Magellisen had not 
yet discovered the straits in the southern 
continent that still bears his name, and the 
vessels of that day were hardly fittod to stand 
the more southern passage round Cape Horn. 
When Arthur found himself actually within 
sight of the long wished for shores of Cathay 
his heart bounded for very gladness- Land¬ 
ing with a few of the leaders of the expedi¬ 
tion, they were comfortably housed in a native 
yamen that had been set apart for the use of 
these most welcomo strangers. The few 
preceding visitors had been housed in tem¬ 
ple* according to immemorial custom: bat the 
interpreter, a native, a man who having been 
oast away in a junk near Malacca and res¬ 
cued by a Spanish galleon, had in gratitude 
obtained this and other privileges from his 
fellow countrymen for tho kind strangers. 

After a few days the trade was settled, and 
the ship prepared to return. Arthur how¬ 
ever choso to remain and promised to meet 
his friends on their return by the next mon¬ 
soon. 

Letters to his friends and carious gifts for 
home, were not forgotten. Great though the 
expense wae, ho sent all some token : and to 
his relatives a minute account of his adven¬ 
tures, and of the strange lands so oorrectly 
described by Polo more than two centuries 
previously. 

After the departure of the ship, he de* 
voted himself sedulously to the language of 
the country, aided by the shipwrecked native 
who had acted as interpreter hitherto. Mak¬ 
ing rapid progress in the Study of Chi¬ 
nese Arthur endeavoured to add to his stock 
of knowledge; but the difficulties to be over¬ 
come were great; the dialects spoken on 
this coast were very numerous, and he had 
not yet acquired the written language to 
any sufficient extent. 

There seemed little trace to be found of 
j previous visits of foreigners, such ae he had 
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found further south. At Malacca, there 
were traces of expeditions by the Roman 
Emperors in the eeoond century of our era, 
and from time immemorial a great trade 
had been conducted by the Arabs, Paraeca, 
Jews and others. Numerous colonies of 
Neetorian Christians had been founded, and 
the Chinese junks coming from the north 
were many in number and created a profita¬ 
ble trade. 

The Chinese had taken possession of the 
Malaccas in the 10th century, and numbers 
had immigrated from the bleak north to the 
milder climate of the Bpioe islands. 

The passage of the Cape, in 1497, and the 
appearance of Vasco da Gama at Calicut, on 
the Malaccan coast were rapidly followed by 
a numerous fleet of European Teasels; nor 
was it long before the Spaniards commenced 
to look for a passage to those seas by that 
rente which had led to the disoovery of Am¬ 
erica, as we have already narrated. 

The various accounts gleamed from the 
natives of China somewhat tallied with 
Polo’s tales of tbs Japanese Islands, and 
every day’s experience confirmed the accounts 
of that pioneer of the East. 

Arthur became tired of remaining in the 
one place, and with the interpreter took a 
trip np the coast towards what we now 
know us Ningpo. Here, there waa a junk 
from Lewchew, and the peculiar garb of the 
islanders attracted his notice. Farther en¬ 
quiries through the medium of the attentive 
and grateful interpreter brought to light 
the numerous stories of invasion by Japan of 
the Corea, and the often repeated piratical 
raids of the Japanese that had oxtended 
to the very walls of Nankin. He was 
unable to obtain a passage in the. jnnk, but 
the head man promised to obtain permission 
from bis government to bring over Arthur 
on the next Voyage. Arthur then sent to the 
south for a lot of merchandise which he 
thought would be a good excuse for his pre¬ 
senting himself to the notice of the is¬ 
landers. 

The interval was, as usual, filled np by 
study and active investigation, and by the time 
his goods had arrived, ho was well prepared 
to meet the Lewchew junkmen, and to con¬ 


verse with them through the medium of the 
ancient classical style of China. 

At length, the junks of the islanders ar¬ 
rived, and with it the permission tor them to 
bring over the trader and his goods ; tnfl hot 
being a Chinese, added to the knowledge ot 
hie being a trader ot some reputed Wealth, 
having much to do with the facility With 
which it Was granted. 


Cs i Ft > k 5 
nPAiev. 

/COMMUNICATION between China and 

Japan was frequent in the early part Of the 
fifteenth century, and presents of elephants, 
parrots and other things were sent from the 
mainland In A. D. 1406 to appeeee the 
islanders, whose piratical raids frequently 
disturbed the ooasts far up the great rivers. 

In 1419 ambassadors were sent from {be 
Chineee Emperor (then Min dynssty) and 
also from the Manchu. Subsequently trading 
expeditions were frequently undertaken, and 
the Buddhist tenets became known in the 
islands during the latter part of the century 

In 1528, daring the reign of the Japanese 
Emperor Go Kashiwa hare (the 105th of'the 
line) there was trouble at Ningpo between 
the Japanese sailors and the Chinese, in 
which row the governor of the city was 
killed. Reprisals were attempted bnt they 
failed to do otherwise than draw down on the 
heads of . the common people the horrors 
of war as then conducted, for the frequent 
raids of the Japanese were carried out in a 
vigorous and cruel manner. 

In 1580 black ships (foreign vessels) were 
in Japan. One that anchored at Bongo left 
with Otomoeorin the prinoe, two guns as a 
return for the provisions and hospitalities 
supplied and extended to them. 

In 1540, dnring the reign of Go Nare the 
lOfith'Mikado, a ship arrived at Iingujii oura 
in Bongo, in the Seventh month of this year. 
She had 280 men on board. 

In 1543 fire foreign ships arrived off Osumi 
Tancgashima. One was a black ship. 

In 1544 a foreign ship arrived at Kumano- 
onra. 

Ib 1546 at Seiki-oure in Bongo a foreign 
ship arrived 
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Such are the meagre accounts handed 
down to na by the Japanese. But to return to 
Arthur. Ue accompanied the Lewchewana to 
their island homo and became a great favorite 
of the leading natives. He found that the 
islanders were too poor to purchase much of 
bis wares i but they offered to assist him in 
going north to the great islands, where he 
wee assured he would find a wide field for 
trade and a ready and profitable market 
for his goods. He took them at their word, 
hired a strong convenient sired junk to 
convey himself and his belongings, and join¬ 
ed the periodical convoy to the great sou¬ 
thern pprt of Kagoshima belonging to the 
Satzuma clan. Here he safely arrived and 
was treated with great kindness and con¬ 
sideration. 

After some delay, he was enabled to obtain 
conveyance to the great commercial centre at 
Sakai near Kioto, and he eventually arrived 

at Osaka. 

We cannot do better than transcribe ex¬ 
tracts from his letters to his friends at home, 
which he wrote while bring there, nec8asari- 
ly paraphrasing the qnaint old English of the 
early part of the sixteenth century into our 
more modem colloquial. 

Thoeo will give some idea of China, Lew* 
Chew and Japan in those days—a generation 
previous to the epistles of the missionary 
fathers, which latter are so spare* in any 
matter relative to the daily life of the natives 
of these most interesting eastern lands. 

The first bears date Ningpo, in the spring 
of 1516. 

” I have been most fortunate in gaining a 
footing amongst these strange natives, and 
thanks to the interpreter wo saved from 
drowning, I can now converse with the'peo¬ 
ple, and am in a fair way to make good friends 
with my surroundera. 

Alfonso Albuquerque, the Governor of the 
Phillipines, has made great efforts to induoe 
his countrymen to open up the trade of theee 
countries, and as the Spaniards and Port¬ 
uguese have only hitherto got op so far as 
this m the native " tkwtn ” or ships, it is to 
be hoped ere long that the flag of Euiope 
will be seen floating on the breeze in the 
waters. 

As regards the still faroff lands of Zipangu, 


I learn from the traders to the north that 
they are but little visited unless through ths 
Corean or Lewchewan trading vessels. 

The natives are ever at war with one an¬ 
other, and tho country is reported to be 
divided into a number of petty kingdoms 
who recognize a chief called a Mikado, but 
who seems to have no power. 

A learned Chinese priest of tho North mat 
a Japaneee who had come to study the 
Bonze books; and he told of his country¬ 
men, their lawless and turbulent tempera¬ 
ment. How that the Ashikaga Shoguns 
were being constantly deposed by the Hoso- 
kawa, Ouyeaugi and Akamatz families, who 
each fought with ths other to plaoe (like our 
Warwick) their own favorite in the position 
of chief executive of the Mikado's Govern¬ 
ment. Verily it is like our own Ireland, by 
all accounts. 

The Lewchew period is] visit is now due, 
and I hope to get conveyance to theee islands 
and thence to the land of my search. 

I have already told yon about this land of 
Cathay, and how true are the acoounU of the 
great Marc Pol.’* 

Arthur’s letter from Lewchew, 1515. 

II The vessel arrived safely in the port of 
Naha, and after landing all my belohgings, 
and seeing them safely housed, which occu¬ 
pied several days, I was invited to visit 
Shiuri, the chief town where the King lived. 
It seems that my arrival had been reported to 
the monarch of the group, and he desired to 
see me. I therefore prepared the presents I 
intended making him and his courtiers. I 
bad already found a native who could inter¬ 
pret for me, and from whom I learned that 
the present King was the twentieth of the 
race. His natno is Shoshin, and he succeeded 
Sho-sen I., A.D. 1477. He was reported 
a wise man and a good ruler, and had 
subdued some rebellious natives of the 
outlying islands and suppressed piracy. He 
hod also built forts to assist in controlling 
ths inlanders. 

The islands were accounted free and 
independent, but, from policy, both ths 
Chinese of the mainland and the Japanese 
of the southern provinces, ware propitiated by 
annual presents." 
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PK10OH8 AND PRISON LIFE IN CHINA. 

rpHK French heroine Mdrne. -Roland, when 
X led to the guillotine, once exclaimed, 
“ 0 Liberty ! Whet crime# ere committed 
in thy name and tbo sorrowful troth thus 
expressed, might find a fitting counterpart 
in the groans and aighings of the wretched 
captiveA, who, waiting in thepe loathsome 
priaona of Canton, come forth at last to 
the torturing ordeal of the mandarin monster, 
w^o tits sternly in the “Hall of Justice", 
and renders H the opposite of all its name 
would rightly imply. 

The Chinese people designate their prisons 
as “ hells ;** and woe be to the poor creatures 
thrown into them, whether they deserve their 
fate or not. 

We gained access to some of these dens 
a day or two since, and also inspected the 
torturing tribunal, the execution ground, the 
place of burial for criminals, and other locali¬ 
ties, illustrating the means end ends of such 
“ justice ” as the vicinity of Canton affords. 
The result has been a revelation to us in pre¬ 
senting a chapter of human suffering and 
deprav.iy, never before imagined, and not at 
present to be any more than hinted at. And 
when we had witnessed our full of the mise¬ 
ries of this life, we were led to the ** Temple 
of Horrors,” that we might “ finish np ” 
with graphic delineations, of all the frightful 
retributions of the other “hells’’ in the 
world to oo me. 

The first glimpse, we obtained of Chinese 
prison life, was -at the Receiving-Cell, into 
which prisoners are thrown upon the first ac¬ 
cusation, previous to anything' being proved 
against them; and which, in general effect, 
could aptly be classed with the “ Black Hole 
of Calcutta.’’ The long passage-way lead¬ 
ing into it, is narrow and dismal, and at the 
further end, stone walls shut us op on either 
side, and little labyrinths of crooked lanes, 
lead off in bewildering confusion. In the 
midst of some miserable brick huts with 
filth and squalor all about, we found a cage¬ 
like den with blackened bars in front, and so 
deep and dark that it was difficult, at first, to 
see into it. But the jailor pulled back the 
rusty bolt and we entered the cell, when a 
companion playfully turned the key of the 
lock upon ns. 


In an instant, we found ourselves surround¬ 
ed by a crowd of fifty or sixty wretched- 
looking men, nearly as naked as they were 
born, who were astonished at the ingress of 
snch unwonted visitors from the outside 
world, and began amusing themselves by 
fingering ns all over to see what we were 
made of. The sultry pent-up atmosphere of 
the place was very oppressive, and it was no 
wonder the poor fellows couldn’t keep any 
clothes on; though, as a general rule, the 
Chinese do not openly indulge in such a 
state of nudity as their Niphon neighbours. 
The room, or rather den, was about twenty 
feet square, so that the inmates could scarce¬ 
ly lie down on the dirty floor, even if they 
wanted to. Black brick walls were on three 
sides: and a little bole in the roof, formed by 
removing two bricks; was supposed to ad¬ 
mit light. Heavy wooden bars in front, serv¬ 
ed ae a grating, through which a little air 
and a glimmer of daylight were admitted from 
an open space of a few square feet, with a 
patch of bine to be seen above. Here 
the prisoners, arrested on suspicion only, are 
left to swelter in cloee confinement, bewail¬ 
ing tbeir fate until such time as may be 
convenient to bring them out before the 
mandarin for examination. This judicial 
farce is conducted within an open court 
situated cloee to the Kwong-chan-Fu, or local 
Governor's Yam on, and torture is the chief 
means employed to extort confessions, and 
make the unhappy subject declare himself 
guilty, whether he be so or not. 

The oourt-yard is sixty feet or so long, 
enclosed on all sides, and has a roof at the 
further end, under which the jndge and his 
assistants sit. Numerous secretaries and re¬ 
porters are also ranged on either side ; law¬ 
books are scattered about on the tables, 
waiters ere in attendance, executioners squat 
sullenly near the wall, and everything is con¬ 
ducted with silent deliberation. 

As we entered the judgement-hall, four 
persons were kneeling before the mandarin's 
table, two of them having iron chains wound 
about their necks; the latter had evidently 
jnst been suffering somo form of ordeal, and 
the various implements of torture were clone 
at hand. Bamboo rods bent double were 
hanging on the wall, and were evidently well 
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nued; rope*, thumb-screws, proofed-sticks 
for pinching anklos and finger*, heavy iron 
chain* for kneeling upon, and large wooden 
frame* or cang wi, with hole* in the centre, 
through which the head* of culprit* are 
thrust, form the ordinary furniture of these 
judicial hall*. 

The article most in use appeared to be a 
narrow-bench of thick wood, through which 
two hole* were bored, one at each end the 
accused is placed upon this, his 44 pig-tail " 
pulled through one hole, and a rope pushed 
through the other; his legs are then drawn 
up by the rope so a* to bend and cramp then, 
and he is enjoined to 44 suffer or confess.” 
Sometime* he is tied up in painful positions 
to a post; or else he kneels with a bamboo 
rod across his shins, and two coolies dance 
on tho ends of the rods, while another twists 
bis ears, strikes his lip*, or bend* his arms up 
over the back. 

The cangu*, or wood on collar, which is so 
prominent, when worn is not very painful 
but is decidedly disagreeablo; one fellow we 
met with it, looked as if his head were stuck 
through a barn-door. 

The weater cannot feed himself, and is un¬ 
able to lie down, and though he looks comical 
enough, it become*, after many days, quite a 
poor joke, at lea«t, for him. 

But we will pass on to the prisons proper, 
which are of considerable extent, as so many 
criminals are sent up to Canton from the 
interior of the country, that very large ac¬ 
commodations are required. The main prison, 
which wo entered, is situated (with the same 
contradiction of terms referred to abovo) on 
the " Street of Benevolonoe and Love ” ; and 
is, on the whole, quite M unlovely a locality, 
as one could easily imagine. The entrance 
and surroundings are not such as would pre¬ 
possess ons in its favour, and the keepers are 
not a very refined looking set of men ; there 
is no regular building, but simply a vast 
collection of brick-walls and hut*. 

The rooms of tho jailors and turnkeys are 
near the entrance, and seem dismal and com¬ 
fortless ; narrow passages lead from them to 
various small inner courts paved with stone, 
where cage-like stalls are ranged about; these 
stalls may contain 15 or 20 men apiece, and 
in them they eat, sleep and cook their own 


food. The door* are open in the day-time 
and locked at night; as we entered the 
various courts, tho prisoner* camo streaming 
out of the stalls, with their chains clanking on 
the stones, and seemed to be quite as free in 
gaxing at us, as wo wore in looking at them. 

Borne of thorn wore 44 hard cases ” and 
their shackles seemed quite becoming to 
thorn, while others, wore pleasant and harm- 
lees in appearance, and seemed out of place 
in such an abode. Their cells oontain sim¬ 
ply a few raisod boards, on which they sleep, 
and one or two cooking implements ; in each 
court-yard there is a well, and some of the 
opeu space* contain various little contri¬ 
vance*, by means of which, the more indus- 
tions prisoners are enabled to pursue Biich 
work as they have skill for, and they can 
thus got the means of improving their condi¬ 
tion a little. 

The extortions practised npon prisoner* 
by their jailors, for tho purpose qf making 
money out of them, are tho commonest forms 
of injustice which they suffer. Torture is 
frequently rosorted to, and if the victim is 
known to bo a person of any means, ho must 
finally Buocumb to whatever demands are 
made upon him. The processes are various 
for reducing him to terms, and one or two 
will suffice to illustrate. Sometimes he is 
put to bod, which moan* laid flat upon a 
plank platform, with grooved boards pressed 
down upon the neck, wrists, and ankles, snd 
fastened tightly through holes beneath the 
41 bod a long stick, fastened at the feet, 
projects against the chin, throwing the head 
back, and in this condition, he passes as 
many nights as his jailor pleasos. 

For day-time amusement, he is slung up 
on a horixontal bar, by string* attached to 
his too* and thumbs. He may also kneel 
npon bits of broken crockery, holding his 
inns at right angles to his body ; when the 
arm* can be held out no longer, ho gets a 
bamboo beating for letting them fall down. 

Prisoner* who are poor, and have no 
friends, are stinted in their rations, almost 
to starvation ; nominally, they should be al¬ 
lowed three pounds of rice per day, but the 
jailor givee them about a third of it, sud 
steals the rest. Persons who have friends 
and moans to aid them, are treated however, 
with comparitivo consideration. 
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Some apartments of the prison, were 
evidently occapiod by individuals of the hot¬ 
ter class, and more liberty km allowed them ; 
while other portions were crowded with 
Urge numbers of chattering creatures, to 
whom oar advent was evidently a great and 
unexpected novelty. 

The compartments assigned for women, 
were not «o large as those for men, and were 
not so well filled ; some of the female pri¬ 
soners, were of quite respectable appearance, 
and all took their fate resignedly, occupying 
their time as best they could. 

As an example of the charges under which 
some of these creatures are unjustly confined 
we will cite the case of one old woman who 
was known to our companion, and whom we 
found lying sick and weak upon her bed of 
boards, in one of the oage-like oells. 

She was the relative of the chief leader 
in the Tai-P’ing rebellion, and solely for 
this reason she and her family were seized 
and thrown into prison, though none of them 
were ever engaged in the rebellion itself. 
For twenty years, she has lin ered in the 
dreary hole in which we saw her, and her 
son is also in a neighboring prison, without 
any hope that either of them will ever get 
out 

When prisoners are condemned to death, 
they are sometimes not notified till an hour 
or two before the execution takes place. 
They are then marched to the Fu-t*ai 
Yaraun, or Governor's Office where the death- 
warrant is exhibited ; immediately their arms 
and legs are pinioned, and they are placed in 
baskctB slung npon poles, and carried by 
coolies to the execution ground. This is 
located, strange as it seems, right in the 
midst of the New City, with a dense popula¬ 
tion about it, and it is enclosed simply by the 
brick walls of the work-shops and store¬ 
houses surrounding it. The opon space is 
not fifty yards long, and is eight yards wide 
et one end, and less than five at the other; 
and yet this miserable patch of earth has 
prolnbly soaked up the blood of more vic¬ 
tims than any spot of equal size the world 
over ! The number who havo from time to 
ti-.uo perished here, is simply incredible. In 


more recent years, the average annual execu¬ 
tions have reached nearly 1,500 ; the greater 
part of the sufferers have been members of 
land-banditti gangs and river pirates, and 
many are those who formerly belonged to 
the forces of the Tai-P'ing rebels, and have 
since lived among the mountain fastnesses as 
professional brigands. Ordinary criminals 
condemned for murder, robbery, arson or 
other offences, are carried to the grounds 
with a stick placed in their hair, on which is 
a piece of paper marked with their name, 
crime and penalty ; from 20 to 40 persons are 
usually dealt with at once. 

The method in which they are conducted 
to tho place of execution is thus described 
by the local guide book :—“ Two magistrates 
precede the mournful procession, and take 
their seats in front of a shop which faces the 
execution-ground, whilst the coolies, hurry¬ 
ing up the narrow passage, successively jerk 
their burdens on the ground and retire. In 
the twinkling of an eye the sufferers are 
ranged in one or more rows, kneeling; the 
ligatures of the arms and legs causing the 
head to be stretched out almost horizontally. 
Not a sound is uttered, nor does the move¬ 
ment of a muscle, betray, in most cases, the 
slightest consciousness of the fate impending 
over the silent file. An assistant runs rapid¬ 
ly along the line bringing each neck into the 
most effective position, and snatching away 
the ticket with which each man is marked. 

In less than a minute from the time the 
procession first appears on the scone, the 
order to proceed with the execution is given 
from the magistrate’s bench, by loudly shout¬ 
ing the command "Pan ” (execute)! and with 
the rapidity of thought, the dull, crashing 
blows of tho headsman's sword are heard 
falling along the line. 

A Cantonese executioner seldom requires 
to give a second stroke to sever the head 
I completely from the body. 

In as many seconds as there are criminals 
1 to despatch, the inanimate bodies and gaping 
heads of the guilty wretches, are lying bath¬ 
ed in pools of gore. Another quarter of an 
hour suffices to remove the bodies in rongh 
coffins to the criminal bttrying-ground out- 


]HV., it is reported that not less than Bide tho East Gate, the heads being usnally 
50,000 rebels were beheaded, and within carriod off in cages to be suspended in 
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TurioM localities, where the crime for which 
each suffered was committed." 

There is a pottery warehouse at the aide 
of the grounds, and when executions are 
completed potters continue their work, and 
fill up the spaoe with their freshly-made 
ware. 

While we were on the ground, the other 
day, it was so encumbered with pottory, 
that one would scarcely suspect ho stood on 
such an Aceldama of bloody associations. 
On groping along the wall, however, earthen 
jars were seen, some of them containing 
heads all clotted and wet, and other jars 
were eealod np. 

In the corner of the grounds, stood a pile 
of wooden croeeee, need for the horrible 
process called ling vkih, which consists in 
cutting the condemned into “ ten thousand 
pieces.” This is considered ’ the most ter¬ 
rible and disgraceful death possible, for the 
Chinese have a kind of sacred respect for 
their bodies, and abhor the idea of having 
them mntilated. This punishment is only 
awarded in extreme cases, and for crimes, 
such as parricide, which are thought par¬ 
ticularly revolting. The poor wretch to be 
executed, is tied np on one of these crosses 
and literally hacked-to pieces while still alive. 

Bat wo will end this dreadful drama, 
which is so frequently a reality in those parte, 
by taking a mere glanoo at the burying place 
for criminals, outsido the East Gate of the 
city. 


The shocking surroundings of this spot, 
aro quite in harmony with what has preced¬ 
ed; for instead of being a Lnrial place, it ia 
simply where the coflins arc spread around 
over the surfaoe, anywhere and everywhere, 
with scarcely an inch of oarth to cover them. 

The ground consists of a littlo hill, rather 
flat along its top and sides, and the coolies 
who bring their loads of pino hoard coffins 
here, turn up the sods anywhere, just enough 
.to lay the bodies cloeo together in row, with 
a dozen or two dozen at a batch, as the case 
may be, and then, sprinkling a few shovel- 
fulls of dirt over thorn, they count their job 
finished, and go away. Tho result is, what 
might readily be imagined after the wash¬ 
ing of rain and the baking action of the 
sun. In all directions tho rough coffins are 
protruding from the soil, and the bones and 
pieces of garments of the former inmates are 
scattered about in confusion over the ground. 
Bodiee more recently buried, are of course, 
in a state not to be described, and the odours 
of the locality we also may not mention. 

The wrongs and misery and human woe 
of which this, and the othor places mentioned 
are suggestive, rise up before-one with a 
sorrowful significance; and though much of 
the suffering involved mny have been merit¬ 
ed, by for the forger portion is nothing lass 
than cruol injustice and oppression. 

B. W. C. 

Canton, China. I 
April 15th, 1875. ) 


THE PERIOD. 

Notts of ths Month nto* Local Papxiu. 


A MOST important reform has been made 
this week in the taxation of this country. 
It consists in abolition of tho taxes on somo 
two hundred and fifty articles, snd the sub¬ 
stitution for them of a tax npon tobacco and 
take. Tho annual revenue abaudoned is about 
$1,200,000, while the revenue which the new 
taxes may be expected to yield is about 
$2,000,000, leaving a balance of $800,000, an¬ 
nually in favour of the exchequer. As re¬ 


gards the very important question of the 
popularity of this clmngo, we are assured 
there is no misgiving whatever in the mind 
of the minister of Finance. Indoed, it ia 
anticipated that the new measure will be 
very well received, as it trill do away with a 
groat deal of irritating intcrferenco in small 
matters which has hitherto been very distaste¬ 
ful to the people, while tho reveuno which it 
brought was comparatively small. 
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Another very important step taken is the 
revocation of the prohibition on the export of 
rice forcotl on tho Government whilo the late 
dinpnto with China was pending. We have 
always regarded the throwing open of this 
trade as the key to the prosperity of this 
country, at least until such an extension of 
the relations between foreigners and tho 
Japaneso can be raado as permits of the intro¬ 
duction, on a largo scalo, of foreign capital, 
by moans of which its minoral resources can 
be developed. Rice-growing is the truly 
great industry of Japan, and every measure 
calculated to foster it should receive the 
warmest encouragement. The trade of the 
country is in a condition to canse groat anxie¬ 
ty to tho Government and to foreigners. In 
spite of a power in regard to the maintenance 
of the value of the paper currency greater 
than is poaseosed perhaps by any Govern¬ 
ment in the world, there is a steady drain of 
the precious metals from the country, and 
thiB is not a desirable feature. If gold were 
flowing awav for machinery or anything 
which added to, or tended to devolnpe, its 
wealth or resources, it would b** a different 
thing. The retention of the precious metals 
in a country is not per «e anything desirable. 
They are only valuable so far as they are 
required for the purpose of facilitating the 
exchanges of produce,»,*. in commercial tran¬ 
sactions, or ns a fund with which useful or 
desirable things can be purchased. But, in 
this country, a metallic currency which, hav¬ 
ing a certain value all ovor the world, was 
available for the purchase of foreign com¬ 
modities, has been forcod out of circulation by 
a largo isene of paper resorted to to meet the 
exigencies of the State at a time of groat 
emergency, the exchangee have become ad¬ 
verse and the gold flows away, loavihg in 
its place a currency with whiob nothing can 
be pnrehased outside of Japan. It is no 
wondor that the Government is anxious aud 
even alarmed at this, or that we see notifica¬ 
tions iBaued which, though capable of an 
explanation consistent with good faith being 
maintained with tho public creditor, have 
ccrtaiuly been dictated by a desire to close as 
far as p-nssible those gates through which the 
steady flow of bullion has passed out of tho 
country. _ 

The many references to the seven sects of 
Buddhism and specially to the Shinshin Soct 
which will be found in our translations 
demand some explanation in regard to 
their distinctive tenets. The subject is 
one involving great difficulty, and nothing 
I chs than a history of Buddhism in this coun¬ 
try would be sufficient to explain it fully. 
But the following notes may not be wholly 
without value to our readers. 


In the form which Buddhism has takon in 
Japan there are two Gods, A mi da, and 
Shakka Nuirai. The former is the Creator 
of all things; the latter his incarnation in 
Shakka (Sakya Mouni). 

The seven sects and their doctrines are 
shortly as follows. 

The Nitchirenshn Sect was foundod by 
Nitohiren about the middle of the thirteenth 
century. It holds that temporal and eternal 
happiness may ho achieved by piety and 
earnest prayer, but attaches the greatest im¬ 
portance to this life aqd temporal affairs. 

The Zcnshu Sect had its origin in China. 
It holds that the world was created out of 
nothing, and that tho mind of man is a mere 
blank at hie birth. But there are bewilder¬ 
ments in the world, and this blank in the 
mind of man involves him in darkness. 
These bewilderments and this blindness can 
be dispelled by prayer to God. Bat there is 
no future state. 

The Todoehu, Shingonshu and Tendaishu 
Sects hold veiy much the same doctrines, 
with variations not easily appreciable by 
foreigners. The priests of thoso sects road 
to their followers the Chinoee prayer-books 
containing the doctrinqe brought from India 
to China, and these sects, like the Zenahu, 
came from China. The priests of this sect 
exhibit great seal, but the lay adherents of 
it are extremely indifferent. The doctrine 
touches generally that virtue in this world 
will ensure happiness in the world to come. 

The Sliinshiu or Monto sect is divided into 
two, the East and West. It was formed by 
Shinran at about the commencement of the 
thirteenth century. It holds that our stay 
in this world is so short that we nood not 
greatly take thought for its concerns. The 
use of the prayer-books of othor sects is un¬ 
necessary, but prayer to Amida, the only 
God, is tho ladder by which Heaven may be 
reached. The principal difference between 
thiB and other Buddhist sects is that the 
priests may eat meat and fish, and are per¬ 
mitted to marry. 

A party consisting of about fifty Loo- 
chooans arrived during the week from the 
south, having been summoned to the capital 
by the Government. It is believed that the 
head men of the islands have recently ex¬ 
hibited some romissneee in oboying instruc¬ 
tions, and that the doputation will be called 
upon to offer some pledge for their more 
perfect obedience in future. 


(From the Japan Sfail Daily Advertiser.) 

A mooting of the Asiatic Society was held 
yesterday evening at the Grand Hotel, at 
which Dr. Hepburn took the Chair. 
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The preliminary business having been dis¬ 
poned of, Mr. Goodwin road a paper entitled 

On some Japanese Legends/' in which he 
showed, by several illustrations, tliat a 
marked similarity existed between some of 
these’ and stones which, in various forms, 
may be found among the peasantry in 
Europe. 

At the close of the paper Professor Ayrton 
expressed some donbt whether these and 
similar stories were not the unrelated out¬ 
come of the mind of the various nations 
among whom they were fonnd, and showed I 
that legends or stories having the same 
underlying moral were to bo found generally 
throughout the world. 

Dr. Hepburn agreed in the main with Mr. 
Ayrton, and adduced the fact that proverbs 
teaching identically similar lessons are to be 
fonnd among all nations. 

Mr. Howell urged that the identity of the 
moral would not be sufficient to establish the 
claim to relationship, but that identity of 
illustration went far to prove it. 

A paper by Dr. Geerts “ Observations on 
the Climate of Nagasaki in 1872," was then 
read, in the absence of the writer by Mr. 
Brunton, and the evening was brought to a 
close by some remarks from Professor Ayrton 
upon the value of meteorological reports, and 
some of the results which might be expected 
to follow from the accurate records which 
the Meteorological Commission of Wash¬ 
ington proposed should be made simultane¬ 
ously and regularly in various parts of the 

A resolution was unanimously agreed to 
during the evening that every alternate 
Meeting of the 8ociety should be held at 
Tedo. 


cost they involve. For one or two short 
local lines—or, still better, hone tramways— 
there is possibly a fair prospect, and the 
ambitions cngineen who propose to ran a 
line 240 miloa into the interior wonld do well 
to try their prentice hands upon one of these 
minor operations. 

In view of the great importance to the 
welfare of this country of developing ita 
export trade, it is much to be hoped that the 
duty which is to be imposed upon tobacoo 
from the lBt January next will not be 
allowed to interfere with the growing export 
trade in this article. It is one which givee 
a good promise of increase, and as it is a 
profitable one to the grower, no fiscal or 
other impediments shonld be placed on its 
development. Allowing that there wonld be 
eerious difficulties in applying tne system of 
drawback to the export, they conld be avoid¬ 
ed by potting the tax on the manufactured* 
article in the form in which it goes into 
home consumption, and leaving the leaf, in 
the stats in which it is exported, no taxed. 
It would be curious and interesting to ascer¬ 
tain the total quantity of tobacco grown in 
these islands. Certainly it must be large, 
and it may be some time before the expert 
will bear more than a fractional relation to 
the quantity cured for home consumption. 
But the export trade in the article is well 
deserving of every encouragement that can 
be given to it. In a recent circular from 
one of the most prominent of the London 
tobaooo brokers, the following passage ia f.o 
be found. 4< This growth has now got snch 
a hold on our manufacturers, that the atten¬ 
tion of the Japanese should be especially 
directed to it.” 


It wonld seem that there is a conflict of 
opinion in reference to farther proceedings 
in tho Ohno bandkmptcy case between the 
authorities of the Finance Department and 
of the Sa In and Shihosho. It is now stated 
that the total liability of the concern amounts 
to 7,000,000 yea, and it is estimated that the 
assets will allow of a dividend of 55 per cent. 

It is said that a site for a residence for H. 
M. the Mikado has been purchased at NogA 

At intervals the native mind appears to 
recur to the mania for railway construction 
as a panacea for the torpor which has invad¬ 
ed business and in the hope of reviving com¬ 
merce. Yedo is full of such crude schemes 
at this moment, begotten in the brains of 
men who have not the smallest conception of 
their practical conditions nor of the enormous 


It ia clear that “the troubling of the 
waters” to which the present movement of 
the national mind of Japan may bo likened, 
has not left the religious world here undis¬ 
turbed. So far as we can understand, the 
present Government, on its accession to 
power, established the Kiobusho, or Depart¬ 
ment of Religion, with the view of reviving 
the belief in Shintoism, a system of religions 
doctrines on which great light has reoently 
been thrown by the careful and laborious 
analysis of it by Mr. Satow which was pub¬ 
lished in these columns, and which will be 
found in the Appendix to the first part of 
the third volume of the Transactions of the 
Asiatic Society, now in the press. An union 
of the principal Sects of Buddhism has been 
brought about under the name of DaUuoin 
(Superior Church). But one of theee, the 
Shinshiu Sect, remarkable, as it seems to 
us, for holding the doctrines of a rather high 
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form of theism, mid reproached by the other 
Mete for it* approximation to Christianity— 
which, of course, only moans the theism of 
Christianity—has seceded from the anion, 
amid the rigorous and bitter reproaches of 
the new body. The diepnte waa referred 
to the Kiobnaho, who declared themselves 
unable to settle it, referring it in torn to the 
Daijokwan, who wisely refueod to insist on 
a compulsory aud unwilling union. It will 
be observed that the dispute forces into pro- 
minonoo the antagonism of the native reli-* 
gions to Christinity, and reveals the fact 
Shinto priests have not escaped something 
that even the of ite influence, though this 
is apparent only at present in a reference to 
a tn-theism, which might d priori have been 
expected as the first fruits of our trinitarian 
doctrines. 


In view of his shortly intended departure 
from this country, M. Berthemy, Minuter 
for Franco, was entertained at Hamagoten 
on the evening of the 25th instant by the 
Prime Minister and the other members of 
the Cabinet. 


A native newspaper states that the Loo- 
chooans have been summoned to Yedo to 
answer for the offence of bsving paid tribute 
to China. 


Yesterday be in* the anniversary of the 
Emperor of Germany the variouB German 
Hongs were decorated with colours in his 
honour. The customary holiday was' fully 
observed. 

The Ckoya Shimbun , usually a well in* 
formed native journal, statea that Okubo, 
Kido, Ita^aki and ito have been nominated 
Commissioners by H.I Majesty to investi¬ 
gate and report upon the present system of 
administration. It expressed & hope that as 
the intelligence of these officials is generally 
recognized, the country will profit by the 
reforms which may be expected to result 
from their labours. 


A native journal intimates that a number 
of Japanese manufacturers have made ar¬ 
rangements for a display of specimens of 
tl^pir products at the forthcoming centenary 
Exposition at Philadelphia. Up to the pre¬ 
sent only some ten persons have expressed 
an intention to exhibit ; the journal adds, 
however, that th* list will doubtless be large¬ 
ly swollen as tbs period for closing it ap¬ 
proaches. Tbs exhibitors at preaent an¬ 
nounced have notified their intention of sen¬ 
ding goods to the value of $184,000, the 


oxhibita consisting chiefly of porcelain, bron- 
see, lacquer-work, ivory and objeit fort. 


The Adventure arrived at Hongkong on 
the 13th instant having met with some¬ 
what boisterous weather on her passage. 
After receiving the requisite camp equipment 
for the troope she was to proceed to Natal 
via Singapore and Mauritius on the 16th 
instant. 


The rumour to which we recently alluded 
respecting the finding of the Japan turns out 
to be correct The wreck was discovered-after 
a very long search on the part of the boats 
engaged for tbe purpose by the Captain of 
the schooner Scotland on the 10th, in the 
neighborhood of Cnpchi point The disco¬ 
very was made by dredging and was con¬ 
firmed by a diver who was sent down for 
the purpose. The schooner is now moored 
over the wreck, which has also been properly 
buoyed .—China Mail. 


We understand that a correspondence has 
taken place between the Uni tod States Con¬ 
sul-General, the Agency of the “ Mitsu 
Biehi ” Steamship Company, and tha Japa¬ 
nese Consul, in regard to the transmission 
of mails between this port and Japan by tha 
Company's vessels. The Postal Convention 
between the United States and Japan pro¬ 
vides that the mails shall be made np at the 
U. 8. Postal Agency for Japanese mail 
packets hence to Japan. The question is, 
whether the vessels of the Company can be 
considered mail packets. The question has 
been referred to the Japanese Government 
and the United States Minister at Yedo, and 
it is hoped that a satisfactory settlement will 
be reached. This matter is of interest, as 
the “ Miten Biahi" steamers have orders at 
present to receive no mails in Shanghai. 
These orders seem at variance with the pur¬ 
poses of the company, as expressed in the 
lotto* of their Agent, which was published in 
our issue of the 15th February.— N- 0. Daily 
Netce. 


The Peking Gaestle of the 15th February 
oontains an interesting batch of edicts in 
regard to Formosan affairs. It is rather 
amusing to find military rewards given in 
connexion with the late difficulty ; and rather 
remarkable to find the famous Koxinga 
dragged again into notioe, and canonised.— 
N. C. Daily New. 


Panrrsn and Published for ths Proprietor at the 
oAos of ths Jfwshi n-B hm- jiehi, 9 Oiaaa fihioho- 
me, TokeL 
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THE HILL TRIBES OP 90RTHERX 
BURMA IL 


T HE Fur East ha. just experienced another 
of thoee unhappy incident*, which havo 
become a* “ footprint* on tie aand* of timo " 
to mark the progress of interoonrae between 
the eastern and the western world. A 
British officer has been murdered on the 
frontiers of Bormah and China. Mr M ergary 
had already successfully made his way across 
the Chinese Empire under the protection of 
an Imperial aafe-condnct, on a special mission 
to which the English minister at Pekin had 
appointed him ; and had boen well received al¬ 
most everywhere throughout his ronte. Hav¬ 
ing arrived at Bhamo, at the junction of the 
Iruwady and Taping rivers, the northern¬ 
most important city of the Kingdom of 
Burmnh, and presented himself to the 
British Political Resident there, he may well 
have congratulated himself on his success. 
As an expedition nnder Colonel Browne had 
been organised by ths Indian Government 
for the purpose of opening np s friendly com¬ 
mercial intercourse through Burmah with 
the Chinese province of Yunnan, Mr Margery 
gladly offered his eervioee to that expedition, 
confident that the civility be had experienced 


on his former visit, would be extended to 
him sgain. But it proved otherwise. As 
yet we have no fuller particulars of his fate 
than the account we publish below, which 
we take from a regimental newspaper, pub¬ 
lished by the 67th Regiment under the title 
of Our Chronicle. 

It will be aeon that allusion is made in this 
account, to the tribes of Ka Khyens or 
Cochins. These are independent tribes in¬ 
habiting the mountain ranges that divide 
Burmah from all its neighbours, China to 
the eastward, Assam on the north west, and 
Aracan to the westward. The principal 
portion of the hill-oountry lies to the west¬ 
ward and at the extreme northern point, but 
it circles round to the ground that had to 1 m 
traversed by the expedition ; and it would 
appear that the hill-men had some part in 
the deplorable event now chronicled. 

On the eastern side of Bnrmah the Shan 
states, or statos tributary to Burmah, but 
oilier wise independent, occupy much territory, 
but it is only of these tribes who inhabit tbs 
mountains, and who are called Khyens, that 
we are now about to give our readers some 
particulars. We find it in a Report of ths 
Political Resident at the province of Mun- 
nipore, dividing Barmah and As sa m , made 
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to the Indian Government; and, m very little 
in known about the tribes of whom it treats, 
and we do not believe it has ever been pub¬ 
lished except in the official form, it will give 
information respecting a portion of the hill- 
tribes which will have a peculiar interest 
under the present circumstances. But first let 
us read the account of:— 

The AtUck on Colonel Browne’s 
Expedition. 

A common spectacle in China, as every¬ 
body who has ever resided for any time in the 
celestial empire knows full well, is a man’s 
head placed in a bamboo basket and suspend¬ 
ed over the gate of a city for the crowd to 
gaze at and take warning by. It is not often, 
however, that the demoralized instincts of 
Chinamen have been gratified by the sight of 
a European’s head in such a position, and we 
may well fancy what a crowd has stopped to 
gaze intently on such an unusual object over 
the chief gate of Momein, ono of the walled 
towns of the remote province of Yunnan. 
Day after day during the past month the eyes 
of a Chinese multitude, as it passed in and 
out of the city gate, were turned towards the 
Yiinj quei fee tow, or “foreign devil's head. 
Sotno grinned, no doubt, with satisfaction, 
some wondered in mute astonishment; and 
some, perhaps not a few—for all Chinamen 
are not each idiotic, frivolous creatures as they 
are generally taken to be—made shrewd re¬ 
marks, and questioned to themselves the 
wisdom of such a proceeding, however sophis- 
tically accounted for in the proclamation 
posted on the aide wall of the city gate. 

“ Poor Margary ! Full of life, and the pride 
of having accomplished the feat of being the 
first Englishman who succeeded in traversing 
from the eastern to the north-western limit of 
the vast empire of China, and safely got 
beyond its borders to Bhamo where we have a 
resident political agent—such, it soems to be 
too truo, is his unhappy fate. 

“ The story is soon told. Having accomp¬ 
lished his mission, to which he was duly 
accredited by our representative at the Court 
of the Emperor of China, and by the Chinese 
Government, and arrived safely at Bhatno on 
the confines of Burmese territory, he put 
himself in communication with Colonel 
Browne, who arrived at Bhamo from the 
south about the same time, in command of 


the expedition to the Governor General of 
the province of Yunnan, to open np a trade 
route with western China. It was consider¬ 
ed that the experience ho acquired in his 
recent journey would be most valuable to tbs 
expedition, and be at once prepared to return 
with it over the aame ground to Talifoo, and 
through China to Shanghai. The expedition 
oops is ted of five Europeans, vix., Colonel 
Browne, Dr. Anderson, Mr. Alien, in charge 
of the Topographical Department, and Mr. 
Ford, in charge of the escort of 15 armed 
Seiks. To this was added, by the Burmese 
King's orders, a guard of 100 Burmese 
soldiers, under two of their officers : so that, 
what with the baggage animals, several of 
the Chinese servants, and other followers, 
tlio expedition assumed considerable-dimen¬ 
sions. 

“ Its history is, however, a very brief one. 
Starting from Bhamo through a line of 
country which had already boon determined 
upon, and the necessary preliminary com¬ 
munications with the Tsawbas or beads of 
semi-independent tribos who inhabit tho 
space intervening between Chinese and 
Burmese territory—who, in fact constitute 
the “ buffer ” between those nations—having 
boen duly accomplished, the expedition set 
out; but after a few days march some dif¬ 
ficulties were encountered, and opposition 
began to be shown to its further progress. 
At length it became palpable that proceeding 
any farther would be likely to cause a hostile 
collision with the people; this of course was 
to be avoided, as tho expedition, whatever 
may have been its merits, was strictly a 
pacific-one. This route was given up, and 
the party returned to Bhamo, where a new 
one was determined on; and as soon as the 
necessary communications with the chiefs 
residing in that direction wore completed, 
the expedition started on its way again. A 
few marches had hardly been accomplished 
when rumours of opposition to its progress 
were again rife, and as it proceeded these 
rumours assumed a more definite form. 
From the accounts we have had the op¬ 
portunity of hearing from the members of 
the expedition when thoy touched at Tha- 
yetmyo, where thoy arrived on the 15th 
ultimo on their way to Rangoon—and those 
accounts are necessarily very vague and 
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limited until the official report of the minion , ing Snider rifle*, bnt had few chances of us- 
is published—it seems the neonl duplicity ' ing them with effect, as the jungle was both 
and feeble canning of uncivilised people cloee and dense. It was not until the Bur- 
v> as apparent in the interviews with, and i mesa guard and friendly Cochins, who bchav- 
nicmages sent by, the chiefs of the Cochins, ed well, had set tire to the jungle, and thus 
(KakhyenaP)—the usual designation of these . obliged the enemy to expose themselves in 
people, who are distinguished as Burmese or ' the open, that their firing told. Probably 
Chinese Cochins in acoordanoe with their twenty altogether were shot. 

proximity to either the Burmese or Chinese «After such an unfortunate occurrence, it 
territory, and are generally known in China ^ of COQr ^ impOMibl# ^ u^k of pTOCee d- 
a. the sAoa r>, or hill men, who prefer their (ng falth-r( and th<J n „ t th(mgU WRa faow * 

own barbarous independence rather than to Bhamo. This being resolved on, 

submit to Chinese laws and customs. ^ expedition retreaUd M fnat u p^bl. 

“ At length the opposition compelled the over the high range of hills which separates 
party to halt, and in order to ascertain the Chineae from Burmese territories. It was 
reason of it, and if possible to adjust matters, well it did so in time, as the armed body 
Margary, with five or -six Chinese servants assailing it was only the advanced guard of a 
who accompanied him, proceeded in advanoe. considerable force which was being sent on 

“We shall, perhaps, never fathom what took {Tom Momein with the object of catting off 
place in that interval. Suffice it to say that ^ directions. 

Hsrgsry did not turn np in the manner be “ It was since ascertained, however, that 
had pre-arranged with Colonel Browne, and there was no donbt as to poor Margary'■ fate, 
that the last communication with him was a At the frontier town of Manwein, through 
message he fent back saying that the expodi- which he had passed on his way to Bham«, 
tion was to come on, as it was all right, and where he had beon hospitably received. 
The Chinaman who brought beck this message he had been decoyed into a retired place 
returned to Margary, and was one of the under moot friendly pretexts, when ho waa 
unhappy victims of that kind of treachery speared while he sat on his pony, by some 
which has so frequently branded the Chineae dastardly Chineae; and his head was sent on 
character in history. This was near being to Momein, together with the heads of fivo 
exhibited on a larger scale. Colonel Browne, or six Chineae who accompanied him. One 
receiving the message that it was all right in of these Chineae he had picked up in 8hang- 
front, started off ahead of his party with one hai. Another joined him at Hankow. He 
or two others, and was to all appearance was a Christian, and a most intelligent and 
politely received by an official at his rcei- well-informed man. Another waa a native of 
dence, which he was induced to enter; pro- the province of Tunnan, who, being a 
aently it became no louger doubtful that Pantbay, had escaped into Burma from the 
some serious duplicity was intended, which recent general massacre of hia party and 
was fortunately frustrated by the timely settled at Promo, where he married a Bur- 
arrival of the armed escort. There was an mc *e wife. He joined the expedition with 
immediate retreat, when their worst ap- the view of returning to Ynnnan to see his 
prehensions were confirmed by the appe&renoe aged mother and surviving relations. He 
of armed men on some neighbouring hills, had made himself most useful, and was much 
and some shots fired from the jungle close by. regretted by all in the expedition. It most 
One of the Seiko was struck by a spent ball, not be supposed that any of the Chinese sec¬ 
ond a mule belonging the boggago train was vante were agents in the treachery ; on the 
shot through the neck. Fortunately, these ' contrary, the expedition owes its escape alto- 
were the only casualties, but they might have gether to the fidelity and quick apprehension 
been more serious; in fact, the safety of all • of the Chinese servant who accompanied Co- 
the party would have been in much jeopardy lone! Browne when he went on in advance, 
had it not been for the resolute behaviour of M Now, who were the aggressors ? There 
the Seiks, who wore armed with brooch-load- j can be no doubt they were a band of Chinese 
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braves, with, of course, some, local Cochin*. 
One of the leaden, who waa more courageous 
than the real, got in advance of his men, and 
was shot by the Seiks. There waa an oppor¬ 
tunity of examining him closely, as hia men 
bolted ae be fell. Thie man wore the nanal 
drees of a Chinese military official of a low 
grade. The Cochina were not altogether 
hostile to the expedition; on the contrary, 
they assisted in carrying the baggage, and 
otherwiae showed hostility to the Chinese; 
of course they were well remunerated, which 
waa an important element in gaining their 
friendship, and they readily aaaisted in recall* 
ing Mr. Elisa, the Assistant Political Resi¬ 
dent at Mandalay, who had started on a 
separate route to explore the oourae of the 
Irrawaddy. 

“ Another reason for supposing that the 
treachery was approved of, if not instigated, 
by the Chinese Mandarine is the fact of the 
heads having been sent to he Chinese city, 
where they were publicly exposed.. It moat 
also be remembered that this hostile attack 
took place within a few miles of the proper 
Chinese territory, 

** The Chinese Government appear to be bent 
on keeping a strict cordon around the west¬ 
ern borders of their empire, with the object 
of guarding against the admission of Euro¬ 
peans in that direction. On all sides we eoe 
e ery effort made to get into the country 
frpm the west frustrated, and the recent ex¬ 
pedition is only another evidence of this old 
Chineso exclusiveness which has been broken 
down pretty well on ^he eastern borders, but 
still exists where our gunboats cannot reach. 
There is no provision in the Treaty of Tient¬ 
sin by which we can claim admission into 
China by any other direction than the sea¬ 
board, and the disastrous failure of Colonel 
Browne's expedition is an unfortunate exam¬ 
ple of our shortsightedness in framing that 
Treaty. 

“ Whether the Burmese were privy to tho 
opposition may be hereafter more fnlly shown, 
or it may not be so; though the fate of the 
previous expedition under Major Sladen, and 
the fact of a Barman oxpodition having 
preceded Colonel Brown's only a few days, 
besides the probability of other evidence 
being forthcoming, tend to throw some light 


on the cause of the unfortunate denonement 
of a project which was intended to be 
mutually beneficial to Chinese, Burmese, and 
English interests. 

" The question now remains, how will *11 
this be regarded by the different nationalities 
interested in it ? The Chinese will of course 
represent it m s greet victory gained over 
tho outer barbarians, and will treat it with 
the usual exaggeration, boasting how their 
braves beat back an immense army of in¬ 
vaders and utterly annihilated it, Ac. 

** Tho Barmans will, no doubt, regard it ss 
a piece of diplomacy. They seem to be en¬ 
tirely oppoeod to tbs opening up of trade with 
China via Burmah, and have reduced it almost 
to a minimum, though at one time it assumed 
considerable dimensions, and appeared capa¬ 
ble of very great extension, had the trade 
route been thoroughly opened out. 

“ The Seiko, wko, though few in number, 
represent an important nation, will carry 
back the tidings with them to India. They 
fully expected to be detained at Thayetmyo 
until a large force could be collected to take 
revenge on the* Chinese, not knowing of 
course that there were more direct ways of 
reaching their government than by sending 
an army np the Irrawaddy. 

“ And lastly, what will our own people say 
when they hear the nows ? Apart from 
feelings of profound sympathy for the brave 
man who met vcith so cruel a fate, and of 
just indignation against the dastardly deed, 
it will prove a great disappointment to many 
who were in hopes, from the occurrence of 
recent events in China, that at last the dawn 
of progress had commenced to shine on the 
hitherto obdurate people of that country. 
A telegraph was in process of construction, 
coal mines were to be opened np and tbeir 
proceeds brought in reach of the seaportq by 
a tramway, which was to grow into a railway: 
a foreign loan was contracted for, and so on. 
Now comes this terrible blow. After all 
these years of diplomatic and commercial 
intercourse with that nation, it is the same 
ss when we first approached it. The same 
act* of treachery, of inhumanity and dupli¬ 
city, distinguish it now as then. There is 
one hope still left. The man who is now in 
the ascendant in China may exert Some 
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decided influence for good. He had much 
intercourse with foreigners while at Shang¬ 
hai, whero he waa obliged to reside while the 
Taiping rebels overran the province of which 
he was Footai. It was by oar assistance he 
was able to suppress that rebellion, and he 
has made great exertions to introduce Eng¬ 
lish workmen and machinery into his country; 
ho has, in fact, established extensive armouries 
and dockyards, for the purpose of manufac¬ 
turing small arms and the largest cannon, and 
building armonr-plated gunboats. This man, 
Li Huag-chang, is now the chief minister of 
state and guardian of the young heir who 
was elected on the death of the late Emperor. 
Had ho been at the head of affairs when 
Colonel- Browne’* mission started, there is no 
doabt bat it would have had a very different 
issue .'’—(Our Chronicle—67 Ik Hegt, nswtpa- 
per.) 

We now proceed to give an 

Account of the Hill Country and Tribee 
Under the rule of Munnlpore. 

Introduction .—I have already in the Bret 
part of this Report alinded to the hill ter¬ 
ritory of Munnipore when describing the road 
between the British Province of Cachar and 
the Munnipore valley. The object of this 
part of the Report will be to give a more 
complete aocount of the hill conntry se to 
its physical aspects, and also a brief descrip¬ 
tion of the many curious tribes which inha¬ 
bit it 

Extent of hill country under Munnipore rule. 
—By far the 1 argent tract of country owned 
by Munnipore is that situated in the hills 
surrounding the valley. This area has gra¬ 
dually extended since the reestablishment of 
the Munnipore power after the Burmese war 
of 1824, and is still extending in a north¬ 
easterly direction, although slowly. Munni- 
pore extension to the north has been steadily 
carried out for many years, bat now most 
cease, ss it has been found, since the establish¬ 
ment of the Naga Hills Division in 1866* that 
this extension hss been carried, unwittingly 
it is said, beyond the frontier line of 1842, in 
a northerly direction towards Assam. To 
the south Munnipore influence has never been 
groat, and is yearly diminishing, as the 
Looeai tribe of Kookies becomes more power- 


! fnl and devastates the country in that direc- 
j tion. The total area of the hill possessions 
of Munnipore is probably about 7,000 square 
miles, and the population is roughly com¬ 
puted at 70,000. 

Hill range*, their direction, height, ifc .— 
The hill ranges found within the area under 
Munnipore role generally run nearly north 
and south, with occasional connecting spurs 
and ridges of lower elevation between them. 
Their greatest altitude is attained to -the 
north 'about four days’ journey from the 
Munnipore valley, and here hills are found 
upwards of 8,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. From this point south until the sea 
is reached, towards Chittagong and Arracan, 
there is a steady decrease in the height of the 
lull ranges; to the north again, until the 
Assam valley is reached, there is the same 
gradual decrease in height. The general 
aspect of the hill ranges is that of irregular 
serrated ridges, occasionally rising into con¬ 
ical peaks and flattened cliffs of bare rock, 
as to the woat of the Kowpoom valley, and 
covered with jangle where a root can hold as 
over the EruDg and Barak Rivers. Oc- 
, caaionally, as in the western range of hills 
I overlooking the Munnipore valley, the sum¬ 
mit of the hills presents a more open and 
rolling character, and facing the valley is an 
extent of hill land comparatively flat and of 
considerable sise. 

For ext* and Vegetation —The whole of the 
hill ranges lying between the valleys of Ca¬ 
char and Munnipore and far to the north and 
south are densely clothed to their summits 
with tree jungle. Almost the only exception 
to this has been already stated in the descrip¬ 
tion of the Munnipore valley, and refers to 
the hill slopes facing it. The tree forest 
presents great variety, and in the ranges 
lying' woet of the Munnipore valley there are 
large forest tracts of trees comprising Nages- 
sur, Jarool, India-rubber, toou, oak, ash, Ac., 
Ac. Fir trees do not seem to exist in the 
hills immediately adjoining the Government 
road. Bamboo jungle is everywhere plenti¬ 
ful. Towards the north, in the valleys divi¬ 
ding the hill ranges one from another, the 
forest trees attain immense sixes and heights, 
and whore this kind ef forest exists the bam¬ 
boo is uncommon. In the Heerok range > 
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lying between Munnipore and Burnish, the 
jangle is much more open, and very large 
trees are rarer than either towards the west 
or north, and the bamboo is confined to the 
low-lying ground and ravines. Fir trees are 
occasionally seen, but are not plentiful. The 
tea plant is found in this range, and ap¬ 
parently spreads over a very large area. Teak 
is common on the slope overlooking the 
Kubbo valley. The Munnipories say thit a 
thorough search has been made for the tea 
plant in the hill ranges lying between Ca- 
char and Mannipore, but wilhoat success. 
Although this may be the case, the soil 
everywhere between the two valleys appears 
well adapted for its growth. The Cinchona 
would moet likely also grow well on the 
slopes of the hills especially those lying 
nesrest to the Munnipore valley and in the 
Heerok range. The tea plant is common in 
the hills to the north. The only parts of the 
immense tracts of forest land lying in Man¬ 
nipore territory which are utitised to any 
extent are those of the Jeeree forest and the 
hills lying nearest to the valley. From the 
hills to the south of the valley most of the 
wood used in building is obtained ; some of 
the varieties are said to be proof against the 
ravages of the white snt. From a tree found 
in the hills to the north-east in considerable 
numbers a black resinous fluid is obtained, 
which is used for japanning by the Man- 
nipories. This tree is also, I believe, found 
in Assam (Robinson’# Deteriptive Account of 
Auam, page 61). The fir tree whor met 
with is highly resinous, and the trees are of 
large size. Near the Balt wells to the north- 
oaBt of the valley, on the first low range of 
hills rising from it, are numerous clumps of 
fir. This tree seems to diminish in numbers 
as the hill ranges in that direction are as¬ 
cended. * To tho south the fir is plentiful. 
Palm trees are quite unknown in the hill 
ranges throughout the whole hill territory, 
with the exception of one place on the 
eastern slope of the Heerok range, near Turn- 
rood in Burmah, where a few aoobaree trees 
grew ; on the western slopes of the hill range 
lying between Munnipore and Cachar and in 
the Jccrce forest there are no palms. 

Tribee of a lo*o order of civilitalion .—The 
tribes generally are of an inferior order of 
civilization; their manual productions are 


few, rude, and unimportant; they have no 
written character of any kind, and thoir 
general intelligence, exoept in rare instances, 
is very low. Their reputed truthfulness I 
I believe to be much exaggerated, and tho 
more intelligent of them can lie, when occa¬ 
sion serves, in a manner which would not 
shame a Bengali!. 

Facial and other characterietice of the Naga 
and Kookie. —When one fairly comes into 
contact with the various classes of hill-men 
in Munnipore territory in their pure and 
primitive conditions, the general idea which 
| prevails as to the facial characteristics of the 
majority of the tribes has to be modified: 
the popular idea is that all, or almost all, of 
the tribes inhabiting the hilly regions lying 
east, north, and south, of the British pn>- 
vinoe of Cachar, are of low stature, with 
broad fiat faces, small flattened noses, and 
oblique eyes—of a Mongolian oast of counte¬ 
nance in fact; the real truth being that a 
purely Mongolian cast of features is rare, 
and the majority of the individuals constitu¬ 
ting the various hill tribes, whether Naga, 
Kookie, or Marring, do not have the fiat 
nose and well-marked oblique eye character¬ 
istic of that race. This shape of eye is, per¬ 
haps, the moet persistent feature amongxt 
them, showing their probable Mongolian 
origin, but even this is by no means well 
marked, and is common to the Munniporie 
as to the hill.man. Amongst both the Naga 
and Kookie tribes the staturo varies consi¬ 
derably. The Naga is generally the taller of 
the two, especially the T&nkhool and An ga¬ 
in ee. The usual run of Kookies of all the 
tribes are of viedium and frequently of low 
stature, and amongst those of low height aro 
found the long-armed individuals, which 
length of limb >s said by some observers to 
be a characteristic of the Kookie race. To 
show, however, that even amongst the Koo¬ 
kies low stature is not by any means ^ rule, 
some of the tallest men I have soon in these 
hills have been Kookies of the Khongjai 
tribe. 

Origin of the hill tribee generally.—The 
origin of the various tribes of Nagas, Koo¬ 
kies. and Murringa, which last I consider a 
separate race, differing in origin frum cither 
of the above, is a matter merely of specu- 
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1 at ion, and one difficult to decide. Looking 
simply at the geographical positions of the 
tribe*, their facial characteristic*, customs, 
Ac., I should say that the Nag* come origi¬ 
nally from the north, the Kookie from the 
sooth and oast, and the Marring, who closely 
resemble the Burmese in appearance, from 
the east. The snbject is, however, a difficult 
one, and many questions, especially those 
connected with the language of the tribes, 
would hare to be considered in even ap¬ 
proximately arriving at a correct conclusion. 
On the subject of the origin of the Nsgss 
bordering on Cschar, I quote from the Re¬ 
port on the Cschar District (Principal Heads 
and Statistics, Dacca Division) :—“ Major 
Stewart is of opinion that the Nagle are 
descended from the earliest inhabitants of the 
district. His principal reSlson for this con¬ 
jecture was the attachment shown by Nsgss 
for the sites on which their villages stand, 
which offers s marked contrast to the migra¬ 
tory habits of most other tribes. Major 
Stewartr also thought that features of people 
belonging to the Nags tribe showed leas 
distinct marks of Mongolian origin than 
those of any of the races which inhabit the 
hills of Cschar.” 

General distinction* between the tribes of 
Nag a, Kookie, and Marring .—There are several 
well-marked distinctions between the three 
tribes mentioned above, which may here bo 
stated, and which amply serve for identifying 
them. The Nags wears his hair cut in vari¬ 
ous ways, sometimes very short. The Koo¬ 
kie (with one exception, the Cheeroo) wears 
his hair long and tucked in behind. The 
Nags never wears any puggrie or head cover¬ 
ing on ordinary occasions; the Kookie (again 
exoepting the Cheeroo) always does. The 
ear ornaments of the Naga are various; the 
Kookie generally oonfines himself to a single 
rad pebble bead suspended from the lobe by 
a string, or two large disks of perforated 
silver with a broad flange, by which the 
holee of the ears are often so enormously 
distended- This ornament is entirely con¬ 
fined to the Kookie, and is never seen among 
any of the Naga tribes. The Murrings are 
distinguished from all the others by their 
wearing the hair long and confined in a 
bunch like a horn rising from the front of 


the head. It is almost unnecessary to say 
that the language of the Naga and Kookie 
is entirely different The peculiar charac¬ 
teristics by which the women of the varions 
tribes may be reoognised will, with other 
peculiarities and differences as to dress, Ac., 
be described when discussing the individual 
peculiarities of the varions clan a. 

Cultivation in the hills at applied to the 
tribet generally .—The cultivation common in 
these hills is carried on by all tribes on the 
north-east frontier, exoepting in,the Coasish 
Hills, the peculiar formation of its plateaus 
and valleys favouring in many parts per¬ 
manent cultivation. In this mode of cultiva¬ 
tion, known by the name of “ Jhoom ” (Man- 
niporie, Low “ Pam ”), the principle is to 
allow the cultivated patches of ground to lie 
fallow in ssocession for n period of about ton 
years: jungle, chiefly bamboo and coarse 
grass, being allowed to grow on them. In 
the level patches of ground near the banka 
of rivers and in the small valleys permanent 
cultivation is carried on, but these patches 
are of inconsiderable si so, and most of the 
hill-men liave Co depend entirely upon their 
jhoom cultivation on the slopes of the hills. 

Among several of the tribes there is perman¬ 
ent cultivation on the hill slopes, which will 
be hereafter described- On this the Jhoom 
system of cultivation, I quote McCulloch 
(account, page 44) t—“ The mountain land 
around the village within certain filed bounds 
is usually the property of the village. This 
they cultivate with rioe in elevations suited 
to it, and with other crops in situations unfit¬ 
ted for that specie* of grain. The spot culti¬ 
vated this year is not again cultivated' for 
the next ten yeert; it having been found 
that this space of time is required for the 
formation of a cultivable soil by the decay 
of the vegetable matter that again springs 
on it. The chief crop is rice, but the pro- 
dnoe is very unoertain, both from the vicis¬ 
situdes of weather and the differing richness 
of tho soil, which they must of neoessity j 

cultivate in their ten years’ rotation. The 
spot for cultivation being determined on, he 
must clear it of jungle of ten years' growtji. 

If the spot happen to be near the village, he 
can return in the evening after a full day's 
work, but if at a great distance, as it often 
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i>, he must either give up work early to 
enable him to get back to hi* village by 
night-fall, or working late remain there. 
Working exposed to the fall influence of the 
raja of the son, thirst is soon induced, which 
often, from there being no water near, must 
be endured. A bamboo jangle of the species 
called “ Manbeo ” is, compared with a dense 
tree jangle, easy to cat, bat still it is no light 
labour. After having been cat down, the 
jangle is allowed to dry, so that it maj be 
tired in season, for if fired oat of season, as 
sometimes through accidental conflagration 
happens, the crop to be raised will most 
probablj be deteriorated, or the land even 
be rendered unfit for it. Great damage has 
occurred to the hill people from the careless- 
nee* of travellers on the Mannipore road in 
lighting fires, and leaving them bnrning, in 
the neighbourhood of dry jangle. These 
fires communicating with the jungle have 
sometimes been the cause of the premature 
burning of the nowly-felled jangle, not of 
one, bat of many villages. A premature fire 
caused by a hill-man is visited upon him 
with severe punishment, and before a village 
sets fire to the jangle cat down on the spot 
about to be cultivated, it gives some days' 
notice to the neighbouring villages of the 
day on which it means to do so. At the 
season of firing ths jungle cut for cultiva¬ 
tion, as all the low nncut jungle is com¬ 
paratively jlry, on setting fire to the former 
the latter also ignites, and the whole moon- 
tain becomes a sheet of fire. This to a per. 
son safe from it forms a most magnificent 
spectacle, bat one of fear and the greatest 
danger to those exposed to it. If the felled 
jungle has been thoroughly dried, the whole 
is, with the exception of the large trees, 
reduced to ashes. Ths soil for an inch or 
two is thoroughly burnt, and having been 
scratched up with their little hoes, is mixed 
with the ashes, and becomes ready for tho 
reception of seed, which is sown broadcast 
They measure their cultivation by the num¬ 
ber of baskets required for seed. Across the 
Sold in parallel linos, at no great distance 
apart, they lay the unconsumcd trunks of 
tho trees; these servo as dams to the water 
which conics down the face of the hill when 
it rains, and as preventives to the soil being 








carried away with it. In bamboo jungle the 
bamboo stamps serve the same purpose. 
Tbo field has to be constantly watched against 
the depredations of birds snd wild beasts, and 
weeds being very rapid in growth, require to 
be frequently weeded. Tho crop having been 
ent ia beat oat on the fieM and the grain 
carried to and deposited in the granary close 
by the village. In the carrying the whole 
village joins, receiving as recompense a cer¬ 
tain proportion of the loads carried, and their 
drink. In the beet seasons it is only by tbe 
most unremitting attention that the Kow- 
poee reape his crop, snd anything at the 
cultivating season occurring to interrupt his 
Labours may be attended with the serious 
result of a lessened supply of food. After 
all their labours, when tbe grain ia ripe and 
ready to bo cut, they lose it sometimea by a 
high wind sweeping the field. This wind, 
they assert, does not merely shake the grain 
ont of the ear, but carries it away bodily. 
In snch cases the grain, they say, has been 
taken np by tbe divinity." Although the 
above description was written as applying to 
tbo Kowpoee tribe of Nagaa, it answers, 
with, perhaps, slight modification, for all. 
Although ten years is the rule during which 
tho fields are allowed to Is pee into jungle, 
from several causes, anch as exceptional 
richness of the soil, or from the poverty of 
tho villagers, five, six, or seven years is the 
limit in some cases. Tho jungte is ent down 
about the latter end of November, and is 
allowed to dry until March, when it is fired; 
the ground ia then roughly tilled, and the 
seed sown in April. The rice crop is ready 
for cutting about the end of September and 
beginning of October, In some parts of the 
hills, especially in the Heerok range, the 
large tranks of trees are left standing, most 
of these trees are dead, but some living; with 
very few branches, bowover, as the hill-men 
destroy them altogether, or cat their bran¬ 
ches nearly all off, so as as to prevent their 
impoverishing the soil. 


Crop « raised by the hill-men. —Tbe crops 
raised by the inhabitants of Mannipore hill 
territory comprise—Rice; this is grown in 
large quantity, os it forma the staple food of 
the people. A good deal of the cotton raised, 
which seems of excellent quality, finds its 
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way into the bazaars of Mnnnipore, there Rat.—This animal is very plentiful in the 
being no cotton grown in the valley. The hills, an<1 ia of large site. This rat often 
lull-men lying nearest to Cachar alao convey’ occasions great destruction of the hill-maii'a 
cotton to the bazaars at Luckipore, Ac., oil- crop; they appear in immense nvyirms at 
seeds, pepper, vegetables of vnrioun kinds, times, and their coming is said to be nimnl- 
potatoes, small and of inferior quality, gin- taueous with the flowering of the bamboos, 
ger, Indian corn, tolmcco, p&un leaves, Ac. These swarms are common in the west and 
There are numbers of jnngle roots and plauts south; they appear suddenly, it is said, at 
nsed also as food by the hill-men. The yam night and eat np the ripened bnt standing 
is plentiful. grain, and the Stores in the villages, disap- 

Will animal* found in the kills .—'The wild pearing as rapidly and mysteriously as they 
animals found in Munnipore hill territory came. Their last appearance was in 1868, 
may now be briefly enumerated. The Ele- when they invaded the Naga villages lying 
phant.—This animal oxists in large numbers close to tho Munnipore road, and committed 
both to the north and eonth of the Muuni- »o much damage, that supplies of rice had 
pore valley, also to the south of the Govern- to be sent to the inhabitants from the Man- 
ment road and in the Jeeroo forest. The mpore valley. Besides this rat there is also 
hill-men hunt and kill them for tho flesh and found the common brown rat and musk rat. 
tnskB. Tigers.—These are not very plenti- Mice arc also common. Otter.—Of this there 
ful or destructive; they are chiefly found are two varieties, one large, and the other 
following np the herds of elephants, upon small. Monkeys—Hoolook—there are plen- 
whpse young they prey. Leopards.—These tiful. Lnngoor.—A. large monkey resemb- 
are few in number. Wild cats.—Of these ling the onrang-ontang is said to be found 
there are several varieties. Bears.—Of these to the north. The common brown monkey, 
there are two varieties, one small, and one \ A small reddish monkey, which is said to 
large and fierce. They are both black, and hide its face when observed by man. Bats 
arc mostly found to the north. Deer.—Of and flying foxes, birds, jungle fowl, par- 
these there arj said to be a large variety of tridge, quail, snipe, hawks, kites, black crow, 
a brown colour, probably sambar ; the variety doves, eaglce of a black colour are said to 
peculiar to Munnipore, of which a few only bo found in the highest peaks ; owls, parrots, 
are fonnd in the hills; three varieties of small birds in great variety, mostly without 
■mall doer. Ravine deer, barking deer: this song. Snakea.—The boa constrictor is fonnd 
variety is plentiful; a small red deer. Wild »i n the dense forests to tho south, and is said 
Goat.—One varietv very rarely seen, of a frequently to attain a largo size. Otbor small 
reddish brown colour and short hair. Wild varieties of the snake tribe are found in the 
Pig.—Plentiful and very large ; tnsks very junglee: they are all or nearly all innocuoaB. 
long and curved upwards Porcupine, plenti- Fish.—The chief is the mabam ; there are 
fnl. Wild buffalo.—This animal is found several smaller varieties. Insects, as butter- 
to tho south only. Wild Methna or Hill flies, moths, crickets, Ac., are plentiful, 
cow.—This animal in a wild state is now Domestic animalt kept by the kiU-mnt .—'The 
rare and ia found to the aouth only. Rhino- domcfltic kept in common by all tho 

ceroe is fonnd only in tho hills to the east k ji| tribes are—buffaloes, methnas, goats, 
and sonth. Flying Iaminrs are said to be pigs, dogs, cats, fowlB, docks, and pigeons, 
not uncommon. Mold or Mole Rat.—This The methna or hill cow ia an animal, I be- 
anirnal is said to be found of a reddish colour, lievc, peculiar to the hills bordering on tho 
Should a Manniporie meet this animal on north-enst frontier. It is a large animal and 
tho road he will not pass the place nr.til lie j„ n h&pe of body closely resembles the buffalo; 
has caught and killed it; he after wan U splits its horns sre short, however, like the cow 
the animal lengthways and flings the halves ^ thick the base; it is also seen, unlike 
on cither side. If the animal cannot be the buffalo, with the hide marked in coloured 
caught, it is considered s very bail omen, patches, although black is the ordinary oo- 
and the journey is resumed reluctantly, lour. This animal is highly valued by tho 
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hill-men, and is consequently expensive, the central bazaar in Munnipore with a basketful 
the coet of a methna being from Rupee* 40 of puppies for disposal, the poor creatnrcu 
to 70; thus very few can afford to keep them, looking so miserable and apparently conaci- 
No use is made of the animal while alive, it ons of their impending fate ; or hauling along 
not being worked like the buffalo. It is “ *dnh dog with a bamboo attached to its 
killed for feasts and sacrifice*. The goat neck instead of a rope. Piga, wild and tame, 
common in the hills is the long-haired are common articles of food, and on groat 
variety. The dog, except to the north, is feast days, goat*, fowls, buffaloes, and me- 
similar to the Bengalli pariah. The samo thnas are killed and eaten. Fish, when pro- 
with the other animals mentioned above. I curable fresh are made use of, but usually 
Trait and ruanujaeturee among the hill po- j the fish prepared in Munnipore is eaten dry 
yulatioH .—The subject of trade and manufac- I half putrid, although the hill-man can 
tures among the hill-men may be dismissed I b J nt> “**"• * fford an au PPV ***“ 

in a few words. Trade, from the scanty 1 ° { tb » Mi,k w an J o{ iU products are 
nature of the hill productions not required 1 avoid<>d «qn»«y by all the tribes : milk seems 
for the sustenance of the people, is con6ned, j be consideied nnclean and unfit for food, 
so far as Munnipore is concerned, almost Th ‘“ prejudice does apt extend te the suck- 
entirely to the bartering of raw cotton and a lin g children, who are not removed from 
few other article# in the bazaar*; salt is **»• brwwst unusually early, 
chiefly taken in retnrn. The hill-men also U*e of epirita, mode of manufacture, tyt .— 
for the most part supply the valley with the Spirits of various kinds are in use by all the 
firewood required for the inhabitants. The tribes, but the Kookie tribes aeem to me to 
bazaar* in the Cackar valley lying nearest be most inclined to sbuse their use, as they 
the hills are also thus supplied. Iron is get drunk on, every opportunity. Amongst 
procured from Cschar and Munnipore, and even the most intemperate of the hill-men 
manufaclured into daoa and spear heads, there seems an entire absence of ill effects 
Borne of the northern tribes also make tbo from the excessive use of intoxicating drinks; 
brass and bell-metal ornaments so much the tremblings, dyspepsia, delirium tremens, 
affected by certain sections of the tribe*, but and other nervous effects appear unknown, 
by far the largest number of these are the The kinds of liquor prepared by the hill-men 
productions of Munnipore and Cschar. The vary; the chief are made from fermented 
women spin and manufacture the clothing rioa, also from a plant, name unknown to me, 
required for themselves and families. which yields a wliitq round hard seed, and 

Diet of the kiU-men generally —The staple which is planted oxpressly for the purpose, 
food of all the hill-men is rice. The rice used The *« li( I uor8 * U fomented, but tbo pro- 
is usually of a reddish oolonr and inferior CM8 of distillation is not practised among 
quality, and is eaten simply boiled, with vege- the hill people. In the Munnipore valleys 
tables, salt, and a little seasoning, and occa- • bntMI S spirit like ram is distilled from rice 
sionally small bits of dried fish. The hill- in «"-t*in villages inhabited by tbo Loce 
man will cat almost any kind of sniraal food, population ; this spirit is sold to the hill-men 
and that whether it may have been slaugh- at aboui {ow anna * » q nart * nd “ 

tered, or died from disease: nothing comes purchased by those who can afford 

amiss to them from the caroasr «f an ele- **• A royalty is charged on the manufacture 
phant to a rat. It is said, indeed, that some ol thia »P irit *7 ibe Munnipore Government, 
of the Kookies are particularly partial to Uto of tobacco by the kill population. —To- 
decomposing elephant: any one who has had bacco, simoty dried, is of universal o*e 
a whiff from a decaying carcass of this an- amongst all the tribes, from childhood to old 
imal can imagine what a savoury morsel this age, and is partaken of in three form*—by 
mnst bo. Doga are luxuries, among some smoking, chewing, and use of tobacco jnice. 
of the Nnga tribes especially, and it in no Snuffing i* quite unknown. The use of the 
uncommon sight in the cold season to sec juice of the tobacco is apparently peculiar to 
gronps of Xagas wending their way to tlie j the tribes now under consideration, the Kow- 
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poee, Ns gas and the various Kookie tribes ' 
being most given to it. The juice is not i 
•wallowed. but a small quantity is tossed 
under the tongue, and retained there for some 
time; it is afterwards spnt out It is an 
ordinary civility for the bill-men who practise 
the custom to hand each other the small 
bamboo tube containing the juice, just as 
the snuff box was formerly so commonly ten¬ 
dered among Europeans. The tobacco juice 
is prepared in a kind of hookah filled with 
water, made of bamboo amongst the Nagas, 
and of clay or bamboo amongst *.he Kookies. 
One of the main objects of the excessive 
smoking that goea on from morning to night, 
among the women especially, is the prepara¬ 
tion of this juice, which is of poisonous 
strength, and, even need in the way it is, 
must be largely absorbed into tbe blood, thus 
affording au illustration of the toleration 
which the system acquiree from the pro¬ 
longed use of such a powerful drug. 

Health of the hxll-men .—The hill-men gene¬ 
rally are a hardy race, and some of them 
show a remarkable indifference to cold. I 
have frequently seen Kookies asleep on the 
hard road daring the coldest month of the 
year, naked, with the exception of their 
scanty breech cloths. The disease which 
proves most fatal to the hill-man is small¬ 
pox ; this not nnfreqnently rages as an epi¬ 
demic and.makes sad ravages among them, 
as an individual attacked has a poor chance 
of escape, their plan of treatment being to 
remove the infected party to tbe jangles, 
where they leave him with a scanty supply of 
food and water, to die or live as tne’ fates 
may decide; few, it need hardly be said, 
recover: the majority perish miserably. Ino¬ 
culation is practised by few of the tribes, 
and thty show an unaccountable indifference 
generally to vaccination. Cholera is unknown 
in the remote parts of the hills, but it not un- 
frequently invades the villages near the Gov¬ 
ernment road, and those liable to be visited 
by travellers from Bengal, by whom the 
disease seems to be invariably introduced in 
its opidemic form. The moat prevalent class 
of diseases common to the hill tract under 
consideration are skin affections of various 
kinds, mostly induced and propagated by 
the uncleanly habits of the people. Vene¬ 


real affections arc said to be raro among all 
the tribes, but I consider thiB doubtful Di¬ 
seases of tho eye chiefly, the results of ulcera¬ 
tion, are common. Goitre I have never seen. 
All affections of the lungs socm almost 
unknown. Fevers are common, but they are 
not dangerous to life, and even seldom seem 
to induce enlargements of the spleen. De¬ 
formities are very rare. Very old people are 
quite common in all the villages. The hill 
tribes have no knowledge whatever of medi¬ 
cine, and when sick, tbe only remedies 
thought of are incantation and sacrifices of 
animals: these sacrifices are encouraged by 
the village priests, who get for their per¬ 
quisites tho bodies of the animals slain; thus 
a long illness frequently proves ruinons to a 
hill-man, as McCulloch observes of tbe Kow- 
poee tribe of Nagae (account, page 58) :— 
“ Whilst the Kowpoee enjoys good health, 
be has little anxiety, but if struck by sickness 
for any length of time, unless ho be a person 
of considerable means, tho chances are he is 
ruined. To medicine thoy do not look for a 
cure of disease, but to sacrifices offered as 
directed by their priests to certain deities. 
Ail their goods and chattels may bo expended 
unavailingly, and when nothing more is left 
for the inexorable gods, I have seen their 
wives and children sold as slaves to provide 
the means of propitiating them. In sickness, 
therefore, the speody recovery or tho speedy 
death of the patient is desirable." 

Weapon* in uee among the hill tribee.— 
The weapons used indifferently by all the 
tribes are the spear and dao: these vary 
much in shape, length, Ac., differences which 
will hereafter be noted when the tribes are 
considered separately. Tbe bow and arrow 
(frequently poisonod) is almost confined to 
the Kookie. The uso of fire-arms among the 
hill tribes subject to Mnnnipore is as much 
restricted as possible. The Naga tribes do 
not show that eagerness for thoir possession 
that characterises the Kookie, although this 
feeling is increasing of late years. Concealed 
pitfalls, panjees or pointed stakes of bamboo, 
spring arrows, Ac., are in nse by all the 
tribes; the Kookie especially makes great 
nse of small panjees in his warlike expedi¬ 
tions. These panjees, of which each man 
carries a quiver full, are about six or eight 
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inches long, shuttle-shnped and with a double 
point, each hardened by fire and u sharp ns 
a needle; they arc' mostly need in case of a 
retreat, during which they are stuck all over 
the road in the grass where they cannot be 
readily seen j they indict very nasty wounds. 

Reflations of the sexes, marriage, polygamy, 
Syc .—The relations of the sexes among the 
hill tribes may be briefly stated to be a state 
of a not extreme moral laxity before mar¬ 
riage, and the very opposite after it. Mar¬ 
riage is entered upon by both sexes after 
they have arrived at full matmity, and, as a 
matter of inclination on both sides, as a rule. 
Adultery is considered a very aerious offence, 
and ia punished with death to the male of¬ 
fender, the wotnau escaping without punish¬ 
ment. Polygamy is practised, but is rare. 
Polyandry ia quite unknown. 

(To be continued.) 

THE STORY OF IKEZOlfO HIROAKI. 

(Truly translated from the Japanese). 

H UMAN nature is tho same in all ages, 
and under all circumstance# j bat 
human nature has many different aspects. 
More than four centuries ago—it was in the 
period of Onin (1436), the Dairnio of Chiku- 
aen and Buzen was named Ikezono Higo-no- 
Kami; and he was acknowledged chief over 
the daimioB of Kiushiu and Shikoku. He 
resided at Itonokori in the province of Chi- 
kuxen, which was at that tirno one of the 
most prosperous cities in the Empire. 

The fate of human beings is not in their 
own hands. Though lie was so great and 
powerful, he had no child until he reached 
the age of fifty jears ; and in bis sorrow he 
prayed earnestly to God, that this cause of 
unhappiness might he removed. At last, his 
prayers were heard, and his wife gave birth 
to a son, to the great delight of the prince 
sod all his subjects. Tho child was named 
Tsurn hoshi; and he was followed by another 
son who was called Kame boshi. 

The elder, Tturnhoahi, quickly displayed 
great talents, and was not only the delight 
of his fond parents, but the admiration of 
all who knew him. His application to his 
studies and success in attaining knowledge 
wore only equalled by the extraordinary 


sweetness of his natural disposition. Bat 
whilst books were greedily devoured by him, 
he was equally industrious in cultivating 
those manly exercises and accomplishments 
which wore actual necessities in that warlike 
age. 

On reaching manhood, at the age of 15, 
when the ceremony of gen-buktt • was per¬ 
formed, he assumed the name of Ikezono 
Uyemonnos’ke Hiruaki; and his father, build¬ 
ing all the hopes of his house on him, spoke 
to him of marriage. 

In this one particular, however, he waa 
unwilling to obey his father No less than 
thirty maidens were proposod to him as tis 
wife, but ho steadily resisted every persua¬ 
sion. 

His father waa now advanced in years, 
and felt niuch displeased that bis favourite 
son, in whom he had felt so much pride, 
should thus oppose himself to hiB wishes. 
But all the parental entreaties, and the open¬ 
ly expressed desires of his father’s subjects, 
were in vain. The old Daimio sent some of 
his great retainers to the Shinto priestB of 
Oynshiro, in the province of Idznmo, the 
shrine of the god of marriage, to offer np 
prayers in behalf of tho young man ; and as if 
in answer to those prayers, ono night, when 
Hirouki had fallen (sleep after long study, 
he dreamt that he saw a lovely maiden close 
to him, who bad brought her koto f and was 
playing to him such music as perfectly en¬ 
tranced him. Her bdkuty and her music 
succeeded where all else had failed, and the 
fortress of his heart capitulated before such 
assailants. He asked but one question, and 
received but one answer. The question waa 
“Who are you?” The answer “lam a 
native of Matsure. ” And he awoke. 

He awoke to disappointment—to despair. 
Was it really but a dream ? Had there been 
no damsel ? no sweet mnsic ? Oh yes ; the 
image of her beauty was sealed upon his 
heart; the strains of melody still enchained 

• Coining of age. It was customary to shave 
the top of the head, and assume a new u&rne at 
this ceremony. 

f A musical instrument like a kind of elongated 
dulcimer, the noU-a of which are made by stopping 
the string at certain intervals with th>- fingers of 
of the left hand, wliilst they are sounded by ivory 
tips placed on the fore and middle fingers of the 
right band. 
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him ; and the gentle softness of the voice in j reason. Ho will sorrowfully, *' I sm a na¬ 


il tiering tho words “ I am a native of Mats- 
nra, ” yet sounded in hia ear*, as if hi* eyes 
and ears still rejoiced in them. He conld 
not, would not, believe them to be unreali 
but for days and months they were present 
to him, engaging all his thoughts, diverting 
him from his studies, and rendering him 
vacant and distraught 

He told no one: but all saw the change 
that had come over him. They tried every 
plan to amuse him, and to cheer his spirits; 
but unsuccessfully: until one who sought to 
divert him by story-telling, related the ad¬ 
ventures of a prince of old on times, who, 
having fallen in love with a rich man's 
daughter, and failing to obtain her for his 
wife in the ordinary way by means of a go- 
between, disguised himself and became a 
servant in the rich man's household, and so 
after much trouble succeeded in gaining his 
end, by obtaining the affection of the young 
maiden herself. 

This story took a strong hold npon him, 
and ho resolved to adopt the same plan. He 
knew it was a wild scheme; for what clue 
had he to the maiden, even when ho reached 
the province of Matsora ? But he pondered 
all day over the matter, and reasoned himself 
into the belief that, by going thither there 
was the probability of bis finding her, and by 
remaining where he was, there waa tho cer¬ 
tainty that he should not. He had already 
convinced himself that she was a real person, 
-and that be should certainly recognise her 
the moment he saw her. The next evening, 
therefore, he laid aside his rich clothes, and 
donned garments of coarse doth, transform¬ 
ing himself in appearance into a common 
follow; and so he loft his father’s house. He 
first went to Matauraand lodged at an inn at 
Kagarni-yama. Next day having wandered 
from mom till eve, he knocked at the door of a 
small house at which he asked for a lodging. 
It was inhabited by an old nun, who, suppos¬ 
ing him to be a traveller, courteously bade 
hint enter. He thanked her with such grace 
and politeness that she saw he waa not what 
his appearance denoted ; and asked him why 
he was wandering aimlessly about the conn- 
try ? But grateful though he felt to her for 
her hospitality he could not tell her the true 


! live of Usunoknri in Huxen province. I haro 
a step-mother, nlm, having children of her 
; own, treated mo so unkindly, that after en- 
I during her cruelty until I feared it would 
! end ih her poisoning me, I fled fmm home, 
i It waa not that I cared for myself, but I 
1 foresaw that if my father discovered her 
treachery, ho would drive her from his roof, 
and thus not only she but my father and his 
other children would be rendered miserable; 
and so I thought it better that I should fly. 
And thus it is that you see me as I am.” 

The kind old nuu, sympathising in bis 
' sorrow, told him to remnin at her house as 
| long as he liked; and so they fell into plea- 
snnt converse, and Hiroaki enquired about 
the places of interest round about. “ I have 
| heard, said be, 44 that there are many ruins 
and remarkalde places here in Mateura; will 
you give me some information respecting 
them r 

t* Yea, that I willthe old nun replied. 
*' It is my first duty to yon as a stranger. 
To the eastward there is the famous moun¬ 
tain Kagami-yama, in poetry called Hirofum- 
yama. At its foot in days gone by, the cele¬ 
brated poetess Takatsura no Naishi, lived for 
very many years, and up to the time of her 
death. To the North-East is a mountain in 
shape resembling Fuji-yama; and on this 
account it is called Tsukuahi Fuji. There 
is also in that direction the river Tamashima- 
gawa, where the delicious river-fish called 
“ayu ” is very abundant in the proper sea¬ 
son. Another place of interest is Idzumigori, 
the birthplace of the ancient poetess Idsurai 
Shikibu, widely known and venerated in this 
district. And Miroka-dcrx,* Shisuno Sato—" 

“ Yee!"—interrupted Hiroaki; “ in olden 
times, we had many poetesses. How is it we 
have none now ? " 

The Ncii The reason is that formerly 
poetry waa so much esteemed that every one 
strove to excel in it.” 

Hiroaki :—“ But there were so many men 
' and women too, who became famous in those 
I days. Surely there must still be some btauti- 
1 ful women endowed by nature with similar 
talentj though they be not so numerous as 
aforetime." 

• A well known Buddhist temple. 
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Tuk Ncs: —*‘^hore are doubtless many 
lovely woman ; but they are generally lew 
given to study and to that containplativcncsa 
which are requisite to form a poetess of ster¬ 
ling quality. I know but of ono in this pro- 
vincu worthy of the name.” 

Hiroaki intuitively felt that he was now 
near the realization of his hopes. He with 
difliculty concealed his agitation, but attemp. 
ting to appear uuconoerned, the conversation 
continued:— 

Hiboaii i—“ What kind of person is she 
of whom you apeak ? " 

The Nux :—“ She ia the only daughter of 
a wealthy man called Fumaneki Chojia,* 
who resides at Maruyama. Her name is 
Wakamatau Hime-t She ia good, modest 
and beautiful, and so well read that there are 
none like her.” 

HtlOiKi“ How ia it then that ahe ia not 
more widely known ? " 

Tat Non :—*' I will tell yoUj A few years 
ago, the Prince of Chikusen was desirous of 
finding a young lady to marry his son Hiro¬ 
aki, who had already, it was said, refused no 
lees than thirty maidens who had been offer¬ 
ed to him. This wilfulneaa of the yonng 
mtn was oommonly reported to bo decroed by 
the gods: and this young lady, in order to 
avoid being offered to Hiroaki, and refused, 
oarefully ahut beraelf np and excluded all 
strangers. For a long time I need to go and 
amuse her with music and poetry; but 
at length, even I, an old nun, was forbidden 
to visit her.” 

Hiroaki, atrnck with this extraordinary 
story connected with himself, foil into a 
reverie; and after awhile both he and his 
good hostess retired to rest. How different 
was his bed to that of hia own home. In a 
small chamber in a small convent, with in¬ 
sufficient covering to keep off the oold. Yet 
though he Blept little, be felt happier than he 
had done for a long time in the palace of hia 
fathers. He lay wakeful, and thinking how 
he should now make hia way into the house¬ 
hold of Fumaneki Chojia. 

The house was at no great distance; and 
early in the morning he walked to it, and 

* The word Cliojia means *' rich loon." 

f Princess, 01 uoblj L*dj. 


wan surpriaod at its aise and attractive ap¬ 
pearance. 

Returning to the nun's house, he, with 
open mouth, expressed astonishment at the 
substantial and wcalthy-looking aspect of the 
house ; and eagerly asked her to recommend 
him as a servant to its owner; saying 
that be had eet his mind on serving him, 
however menial might be his duties. The 
nan replied that for the reasons given 
last.evening, there would be much difficulty; 
but, she added, M have you great skill in any¬ 
thing in particular F If not there is no 
hope.” 

Hiroaki thought to himself— u the only 
thing in which I am supposed to have any 
skill is political business, and that I mnst 
most psrticularly conceal, for it would prove 
my origin, and defeat my designs.” After a 
pause, he said, “ there ia one things in which 
I excel; and that is in making bird-cages.” 
To show hia skill he obtained the materials 
and made one for the nnn, which Bhe ad¬ 
mired so much that ahe carried it at once to 
Fumaneki whose fondness for birds was very 
great. At the same time she recommcndod 
her lodger eo strongly to his consideration, 
that the rich man began to think he would 
be a desirable person to employ about the 
premises. Having learnt that ho was about 
22 or 23 years old, he requested that he 
might see him; saying that if he liked his 
appearance he would perhaps engage him. 
And so the disguised Hiroaki became one of 
the house servants, and gave his name as 
Takewaka. 

But how is it all this time at the home he 
has deserted ? 

On discovering his absence, all was con¬ 
fusion and astonishment. 

Tho faces of his parents and all their 
retainers turned pale with consternation and 
regret- But a paper was found in which he 
had written as follows:— 

” I am the heir of my father, a chief dai- 
" mio over many princea whose territories 
“ spread over thirteen provinces in Shikokn 
“ and Kiushiu. It is therefore my duty to 
“ ascertain the circumstances of the peoplot, 
“ which I can only learn—not by books, but 
“ by wandering among them as h common 
*• traveller. This will be useful to me wheu 
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“ I shall come into possession of my inheri* 

“ tance. It i« useless to regret my absenco, 

" and I forbid that any one shall search for 
" me. 1 will retnrn in throe years; bot if 
'* I should unfortunately die during this j 
“ period, I name my brother Kamehoehi as 
“ my heir. Let this my will be faithfully 
“ obeyed,” 

Tbeir grief was not much allayed by this ; 
bnt there happened to be a famous fortune 
teller name Unriu, a native of Loo-choo, in 
tile neighbourhood; and he being appealed I 
to, said that Hiroaki would certainly return 
after three years, and that it were better not 
to search for him. It was therefore given 
ont that Hiroaki was sick, and so his absence 
was accounted for to strangers. 

To return to the wanderer. The better 
to keep np his assumed character, he neglect¬ 
ed himself and allowed his face to become 
so dark by exposure that bo wm nicknamed 
“ Kuros’ke” (black) ; but be did his duty 
most rigidly. 

He had been in the bonse some time, bnt 
be had never seen the object of his secret 
deeiros. One day, however, he was ordered 
to cleanse the oourt outside the young lady's 
apartments, and whilst so engaged the sash 
door was drawn aside, and she advanced into 
the verandah to breath the fresh air. Who 
can describe his emotions, when, looking np 
and beholding her for the firat time, be re¬ 
cognised at a glance the lovely visitant of 
bis dream ? It was no mere shadow—no 
airy nothing. But there she stood before 
him in all her beauty, pensive-looking and 
•ad, but radiant with youth and health. He 
rested a moment from his work to gate upon 
her; and she unsuspectingly remained, to¬ 
tally unconscious of the interest cither ho or 
any one else felt in her. She spoke to one 
of her attendants, and he recognised the 
ewoet tones of her voice. As in his dream 
so now he was completely entranced; and 
his first impulse was to rush forward, throw 
himself at her feet, and declare his real name 
and rank, and his purpose in the disguise he 
had Msumed. But a little consideration con¬ 
vinced him that this would altogether defeat 
his own ends ; that he would be disbelieved 
and driven from tbe house. He resumed his 
tasks therefore, and resolved that his course 


of action should be very guarded. He would 
remain for a time, and endeavour to ingra¬ 
tiate himself into her confidence, if it were 
possible to find admission to her presence ; 
bnt evon this was not very easy of accom¬ 
plishment. 

Waiting, working, hoping, planning, no 
progress was made for many days, until he 
became so low-spirited and love-sick that be 
was obliged to abut himself np and take to 
his bed. 

Now whilst he was in this condition, it 
happened that one of the higher attendants 
of the young lady had a dream. It was that 
an old man, a stranger, presented himself 
before her, and said:— M There is a servant 
“ in the house, who is not the common fel- 
" low he appears to be, but who is seeking 
“ the love of your mistress Wakamatsu Him A 
“ Do you manage to promote their marring®. 
“ If not, alas 1 he spll die in a few days, and 
“ calamity will fall on Wakamatsu and her 
11 parents. " And having said this, the 
stranger departed. And this dream was re¬ 
peated three times. 

Impressed by this circumstance, and on en¬ 
quiry finding that one of the servants, Take- 
waka waa confined to hia room by sickness, 
she determined to visit him ; and discovered 
him to be in such a miserable state, that she 
at once connected him with her dream. She 
therefore secretly asked the family physician 
to see him; and telling him of her throe 
dreams, bade him examine the poor sick 
fellow closely, and report to her. 

The doctor in accordance with her instruc¬ 
tion* entered the room of Takewaka ; and after 
enquiring the symptoms of his sickness, said, 
“ Tour case is one of the most extraordinary 
I ever met with. I cannot think it is bodily. 
I am incliucd to attribute it to meutal causes. 
Perhaps, it arises from disappointed love, or 
the failure of some great object you are 
anxious to accomplish. If so confide in me, 
and I will do all I can to relieve yon.” 

Takewaka replied; ** You arc right in 
your conjecture. Your skill must be indeed 
great. As I feel I am at the point of death, 
I will not hide from you my secret. I am 
dying in conseqnenoe of tuy hopeless love for 
Wakamatsu HimA I know my passion can- 
not be reciprocated. I know our union is 
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impossible. Yet I foci I should recover, if wino-cup ns n token; but tliat afterwards 
only 1 land one memento of lier, however he most leave. 


small, given to mo by her consent, n ith it 
I will depart and hope to live. Withont it 
1 shall die.” 

The doctor, sympathetic and kind, not 
thinking of the drift of the request, reported 
the result of his interview, minutely, to the 
attendant, who listened to it with eager ears, 
whilst her tears poured forth without re¬ 
straint. 

She considered what was best to be done. 
It seemed ridiculous to toll hor dream to her 
mistress, yet she felt constrained to act in 
accordance with it. finally, she blnshingly 
told hor everything, and implored hor to 
aavc her pour' lover’s lifo by granting his 
request, Waknmatsu was no less tender¬ 
hearted than others of her sea; but her 
modesty—her prido—rebelled against Buch a 
demand. She said it was alienrd to take 
notice of dreams ; and aa to Takewaka, he 
must he a vain, stupid fellow, to fancy such 
a thing possible. 

The faithful old attendant was not, how¬ 
ever, to be easily repulsed. She said quietly 
after a pause, a You have not consented to 
my proposal. But were it not a pitj that 
Takewaka should die, when so small a thing 
might save him P I, therefore, imploring 
you not to be displeased with me, repeat my 
request” 

If Walcamatau was not more unsympathetic 
than other maidens, neither was she iron or 
stone, to resist the pleadings of her old ser¬ 
vant. Her pity was aroused; but still her 
maidenly prudence spoke. '* If, ” said Bhe, 
“ I should give anything to this yontli, the 
fact would become the common talk ; and it 
would be rejmrted that Waknmatsu hail be¬ 
come enamoured of one of her father's serv¬ 
ants. It were better, therefore, that one of 
my attendants—Kiku, for instance, who 
strongly resembles me in countenance,— 
should put on one of my dresses, and take a 
memento to him. He will then be satisfied ; 
and taking his departure, no harm will be 
done." 

The plan wns thus arranged upon. Take- 
waka was told that ns soon ns ho was well 
enough, Wnknmntsn would grant him a 
secret interview, and present hint with a 


Delightedly he received the intelligent : 
and, full of ardour ho hastened to throw off 
his languor and dejection. He now felt that 
all would be well, and that lie would era 
long be able to sec the success of his scheme. 

A few days passed, and the doctor declared 
I that he was now able for the meeting, and a 
certain evening was appointed. The evening 
came. Shortly after dusk, he approached 
the trysting place. To the challenge of the 
old attendant who was waiting for him, 
“ Who is there ? " ho replied in a verse so 
beaut if ul as to fill her with admiration. The 
other maids in attendance, all of whom had 
been let into the secret, imagined that they 
would have great amusement from Takc- 
waka’a astonishment, when he beheld the 
beauty of their lady's apartments. When, 
however, be entered, it was with the polished 
case of one accnstomed to Buch elegance; 
and wlien Kiku, advancing, modestly gave 
him the wine-cup, he bowed respectfully, 
but with a dignity unmistakeable. There 
was no deceiving his loving eyes. What 
is it that speaks to a lover ? There was the 
lovely maiden. There was the idontical 
figure. Form and feature were perfect, and 
the resemblance might have deceived even u 
father. Bat tho light of the eye, the soul's 
expression was wanting. He softly bogged 
for writing materials, and wrote a verse in 
admiration of the dress, but deprecating tho 
absence of the true owner; and retired 
amid the wonder of all present. 

Wakamataa had purposely kept out of the 
way; but, when eho beard of the interview 
and saw the writing and tho elegantly ex¬ 
pressed sentiment, her heart awoke. She 
raw that this could be no nnedneated clown ; 
and she regretted that she had attempted 
such a trick upon him. From a feeling, per¬ 
haps more profound than mere cariosity, she 
persuaded herself to test his ability yet ngain ; 
and sent a very elegnnt poem to him desiring 
that he would answer it. He complied in a 
manner which astonished her ; and she clear¬ 
ly saw that he. was a man of eminence : and, 
easily sprung to the conclusion that he had 
accepted this humble position for love of her¬ 
self. 
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it that and she paused, for she knew not what to 
nay, and had thoughtlessly used the foolish 


And now, what gentle emotion was 
thrilled through hor, as this idea gradually 
fixed itself in hor mind with the strength of 
certainty? Could it be love? Why, she 
had hardly even seen him as yet; and cer¬ 
tainly not sufficiently to retain his appearance 
in her recollection. Yet it was an interest 
very near akin to love. “ Could it be," she 
asked herself, “ that a high born gentleman, 
had really so laid aside his state, and accept¬ 
ed menial servitude for her sake P Who 
could he be ? What his station ? his paren¬ 
tage P his character P Ah! if he should 
prove to be some worthless rout —some rake, 
prodded on by loose and heartless com¬ 
panions to invade her retirement and boast 
of his gallantry, what a lot would bo hers. 
But that she oonld not believe. No; he 
wonld never have remained so long as he had 
done, and andergone such suffering as had 
been described to her, if his passion had not 
been sincero. And so she pondered, and 
reasoned herself into the oonviction that he 
was all her heart dictated. 

Sweet Princess, blnsh not to have it re¬ 
corded. Thon wert not the first of they sex, 
nor will thou bo the last by many thousands, 
to yield to thy woman's nature. Aye, wo¬ 
man’s nature—human nature—what have we 
said P Is it not now as ever ? 

It was now the turn of Wakamatan to be¬ 
come love-lorn and pining. She wonld not 
at first admit, even to herself, that she was so. 
Sho talked not to her maidens bnt to herself 
and told herself that she was heart-whole, 
and that she cared not for the dark “ Knro- 
s’ke." Bat she coaid not drive him from 
her thoughts; and so it happened that after 
a time, one day when sho had laughed within 
herself at the idea of her being interested in 
him, and had resolved bravely to drive him 
from her mind and think no more about him, 
chance directed their stops to tho same 
apartment at a time when none others were 
near. Probably she was in hiB thoughts at 
the moment. Certainly he was in hers ; for 
aa we have said, she w«* just making np her 
mind to dismiss him therefrom; and so, 
seeing, him, she determined at once fo shew 
her indifference to him—by addressing him 
for the first time. 

“ Oi, who’s there ? Oh, Kuroske san— ” 


nickname she had heard him called by her 
playful maidens. 

In a moment he fell on his knees and 
| bowed himself with his forehead to the 
ground with tho deep respect of a servant; 
and he waited for her to proceed. But sho 
was dumb—and only revealed her emotion 
by a sigh. Emboldened by this evident em¬ 
barrassment, retaining his position, be softly 
begged her pardon for his intrusion, and 
awaited her commands. 

“Nay, Sir, pardon moshe replied 
timidly. " Yon have boon ill—I thought you 
were going home—at least, I think I heard 
my maidens talking—but—are you bet¬ 
ter, Sir ?” 

** Lady, I think myself happy in my hum¬ 
ble name having reached yonr ears. I have 
indeed been ill, sweet mistress, bnt a skilful 
physician administered medicine to me which 
wrought a speedy cure*. I have sinco de¬ 
ferred my departure that I have might have 
the opportunity of bowing to tbee once be¬ 
fore I leave, and have never found that op¬ 
portunity until to-day. My ambition is now 
sated, for yon have even spoken to me soft¬ 
ly ; and I, who wonld serve thee nntil death 
and at the cost of my life, am obliged to go 
hence. Pardon my presumption, graciouB 
lady, and allow me to say farewell." 

** Nay, but why go ? Do you not like 
my father’s service? Have yon been ill- 
treated P or sock you higher occupation P" 

“ Lady, can I have more exalted service 
than to devote myself to—" 

M Ah ! Sir, I understand yonr longing for 
your proper rank, and would not detain yon. 
Yon spoke of yonr humble name. Tell me 
truly, is it then so humble ?" 

“ Would that I could say it were otherwise. 
And yet if favoured by the gods, I may 
hope some day to be ablo to do so 

And the maiden, listening to his words 
and to the rofinod tone of his voice, was more 
convinced than ever of his true quality. 
She stood a moment silent and embarrassed; 
half vexed with herself for having so im¬ 
pulsively spokon to him, yet lingering, un¬ 
willing to bring the interview to a close. 
Her geotle nature was now subjected to such 
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a straggle m he had never known, and after 
striving to keep Ler overwrought emotions 
within bounds, she lost all restraint over 
herself, buret into tears, and bnried her 
faoe in her hands. Hearing this her lover 
raised his head from the servile position he 
had hitherto maintained; and again implor¬ 
ing her pardon, and preserving his assumed 
character, asked pennies ion to retire. 

“Tea, jes! go;" aho said historically. 
** But stay, Sir; stay. Nay—why should I 
detain you P—Did you not aay you were not 
what you seemed P " 

“ No, Lady ; I did not say so; and yet, if 
poor Koroe’ke could bo so bold as to speak 
to his master's daughter, and were it possible 
that the words of jjne so low in degree oould 
be listened to and bsbeved-" 

“ Believed, Sir P Why not ? Bat listened 
to—ah, it is not maidenly for her to lis'en. 
Bat—what—what would yon say ? Surely 
nothing that a maiden may not hear P Speak 
then ; and apeak truly. If yon are unhappy, 
I will plead with my father. If your mis¬ 
tress is unkind, she shall listen to yonr suit, 
if she be within my control. Bat speak not 
falsely. For yonr name is not Takewaka; 
and those, in this house, who call yon Kuro- 
s'ke are ill-mannered and ignorant. I—I 
would not drive yon henoe. Yon aaid bat 
now, that yon would serve me even at the 
oost of your life; and I well know how to 
value the loyalty of a true and faithful re¬ 
tainer ; but though I do not think my father 
has that claim upon yon, gratitude demands 
thst I refuse you no soch kindness as a 
daughter may oonfer upon one of her father's 
household." 

“ Thanks, ten thousand thanks, most ex¬ 
cellent lady. I will go hence, for snch was 
my compact. Yet let me any before I go 
that I accept yonr promise to plead for me 
with yonr father, and to canae my loved one 
to receive my protestations, if she be within 
yonr control I speak not falsely then. I 
speak the truth, and at a proper time I will 
give my proofs. I am not, fair princes#, 
what I have seemed. Though immeasurably 
inferior in talent to the lady of my love, 1 
am not inferior to her father in rank ; and I 
ask yon but to obt%iu for me her favour 
and his sanction when I appear in my trne 
character," 


" But, 8ir, when will this be P And, who 
is the fair one of all the maidens under my 
eontrol, on whom yonr mind is set P" 

Bending himself once more with his fore¬ 
head to the ground, ho said t—“ Her name 
is Wakamatsn Hirne. She is the daugfc >r 
of Chojia Sanaa. Oh Lady, forget not thy 
promise ; for I will certainly come hack to 
claim it." 

And, as he rose and retreated through the 
sliding doors, she fell on her knees, buried 
her face in her hands ; and gave way to a 
flood of tears. 

Hiroaki, (for we will now again call him 
by his true name), returned to his father's 
house ; and great rejoicings Wcloomod him. 
He gave little information as to his wander¬ 
ings ; but setting himself to the taek of 
aiding his father in the government of his 
territories, gave evidence of the remarkable 
powers which had always been attributed 
to him. 

Some time after his return, intelligence 
came from Kioto that the two gfeai daimios 
Yamana and Hoeokawa were giving much 
trouble to the Mikado. Hiroaki at once put 
himself at the bead of 18,000 of his father's 
vassals, and embarking with them at Haka- 
tanotau, in two hundred ships, landed them 
at Naniwanoteu, a port not far from Kioto. 
By a rare combination of skill, bravery and 
wisdom; he succeeded in restoring peace, 
and removing ths anxieties of the Mikado; 
and be was rewarded with the special dignity 
of Sanmi Ohio jo, with the districts of Kami 
Mats urn, Shine Mats am and three islands of 
Iki province. In these rewards, what gave 
him the greatest pleasure was the acquisition 
of Matsura, in which were the possessions of 
Fumaneki Chojia, the father of Wakamatsu 
Hirne. 

His reoeption at home on his re tarn, was 
a triumph. AU the daimios and gentry under 
his authority presented themselves to offer 
their congratulations; but to his disappoint¬ 
ment, the wealthy Fumanoki was not among 
them. TVordering that any one of such pro¬ 
minence Bhould abstain from the assembly 
on such an occasion, he Bent an officer to 
ascertain the cause; and ho received a reply 
that Fumaneki intended no slight to his new 
lord; but that ho had been prevented from 
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leaving bin house by a most unhappy circum¬ 
stance. He was obliged to remain to protect 
liis daughter from the violence of a small 
daimio named Kikuchi, to whom Fumaneki 
had agreed to give her as his wife. When 
however it waa mentioned to Wakamatsu, 
site refused to accept Kikuchi as her husband ; 
and said she preferred to lay down her life. 
Kikuchi was therefore preparing to take her 
by force; and the sole reason of Fumanoki’s 
absence was, the necessity of protecting her. 

Hearing thin, the heart of Hiroaki beat hi'fb 
with pleasure, in the conviction that it was 
hor constancy to him that prompted Waka- 
znatsu's refusal. He theroforo asmt one of 
his highest officers with a letter to Kiknchi, 
who was one of the daimioe subject to him- 
self, telling him to refrain from a private 
contest which would cause great disturbance* 
throughout the provinoe. Kikuchi not only 
obeyed, but declared that it had never boon 
bis intention to use force to maintain his 
claim. 

And now Hiroaki determined to visit every 
portion of the estate given him by the Mi- 
kado; and great preparations for his recep¬ 
tion were made by all the men of note. At 
Kami Matsurn, it was arranged that ho 
should be entertained by Fnmanoki Chojia, 
for four or five days; and nothing that 
wealth could provide was omitted from the 
preparation. As he approached, the Chojia 
ad\anoed to meet him, aocompanicd by numer¬ 
ous retainers; bnt as the circumstances and 
appearance of Hiroaki were eo different from 
those under which they had formerly met, of 
course no recognition took place. It never 
occurred to Fumaocki or to any one in his 
train even to think of the servant Knros'ke. 

The first evening waa devoted to amuse¬ 
ments at which the ladies of the household 
were not present. But the nest day /Temuri 
(a game at ball) was played bj Hiroa¬ 
ki acd his attendants in the park, and the 
Chojia and his household were all assembled 
to witness the sport. Among them was 
Wakamatsu Hime. The game had boon pro¬ 
posed by Hiroaki to see whether Wakamatsu 
would discover him; but she did not. She 
had got it into her head that Kurua'ke was 
ons of the subjects of Ikesono, and as Hiroa¬ 
ki «u his sou, she had thought it probablo 


m 

that he might be among the attendants. 
Thus, without regarding the chief, she al¬ 
lowed her eye to wander among the retainers, 
and not seeing him she sought, she felt little 
or no interest in the game. As she stood 
gating listlessly, her mind fixed itself upon 
the idea that Knros’ke might have been with 
Hiroaki to Kioto, and killed in battle; and 
she retired to her room deeply dejected. 

And so the time sped ; until st the close 
of five days, at the Chojia's request, Hiroaki 
consented to remain two days mono ; and of 
th is Hiroaki availed himself to send one of 
his karoo • to Cbnjta, to ask the band of 
Wakamatsu in marriage. The request came 
like a blow upon Fumaneki, who feared that 
his daughter would refuse Hiroaki as she 
had already refused Kikuchi. He hesitated 
the more, because be knew that his daughter 
knew of Hiroaki’* rejection of so many maid¬ 
ens who were offered to him in his yonth. 
He however, was obliged to tell her of the 
demand, and so have her refuial from her 
own lips. She heard him calmly, and as 
calmly replied i— M Dearest father, yon know 
what I answered when Kiknchi demanded 
me. I have no other answer now. Take my 
life and welcome—bnt do not attenpt to 
force me to marry any man.” 

THs report was taken to Hiroaki per¬ 
sonally by the Chojia; and secretly he re¬ 
joiced to receive it; but in order to try her 
constancy to the utmost he urged his suit, 
and caused his proposal to be msde, in several 
different ways : but always with the same 
effect As a final attempt he proposed a 
game of Uta-wase. t 

On this occasion, Wakamatsu Hime took 
her seat among her numerous maidens on 
one side of the room, and on the opposite 
side sat the Chojia, Hiroaki, and their at¬ 
tendants. 

It waa a brilliant scene, for the lights were 
innumerable, and the dresao# of all wore 
magnificent. But Wakamatau saw nothing ; 
she was thinking that if this was a scheme 
entrap her to into marriage, she would com¬ 
mit suicido with her Kai Ken. $ 

* The principal ministers of a daimio. 

+ Fontfcml rivalry. 

t A bum* sworl, formerly always carried by 
Japanese Indies o. rank. 

(Tv be oviUintu.il.) 
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Chapter 5. 


Ilf JAP All, 1«TH CEHTUBY. 
RTHUR, after disposing of hia wares, 
enjoying bimaalf for some weeks as an 
honoured guest of the leading men, and be¬ 
ing kindly received at Kioto by tho officers 
of the Coart of Go- Kashiwsbara, deter¬ 
mined upon returning to tho sooth for the 
purpose of providing himself with articles 
hia experience now taught him would be 
most acceptable to the natives of Nipon. He 
was also eager to communicate the prosperous 
result of hia voyage, intending to lose no 
time in returning to Japan, to make that 
land hia future home. So ho returned to the 
south as he had come, by the junks of the 
Loochoo Islanders. After a weary passage of 
about five weeks he landed onoe more at 
Lampaco, and was fortunate in finding a 
means of proceeding at onoe to Malacca, 
where ho again mixed with his oountrymen, 
and learnt of the events that had been pass¬ 
ing in those wild times. 

And now we will give a few more ex¬ 
tracts from his letters. In one he wrote :— 
44 Revelling in the consciousness of my suc¬ 
cess in tbs legacy of discovery eo strangely 
left to our family, I was happy in the hos¬ 
pitable though frugal homes of these kind- 
hearted and simple Islanders, and tho trivial 
discomforts of my position I set at naught. 
There seems to be such a wide field for dis¬ 
interested men of ability, whereby the minds 
of these people might be enlightened, and 
these fruitful sunny isles made the homes of 
a bracing prosperous race, that I feel I can¬ 
not do better than make my home amongst 
them; but all the appliances of science 
and art by which to educate them, and gra¬ 
dually effect improvement morally and physi¬ 
cally, must needs be first procured." 

Letter non KioosHmi. 

41 Again fortunate, I met a man from the 
sooth, one of a crew of a junk that had been 
blown far oS the land, and when she at 
length drifted aehoro on the group of islands 
to the southward of this haven, three alone 
had survived out of twenty-six souls. This 
man had sailed in one of the 44 black ships” 


that bad visited Malacca for three years, and 
I could converse freely with him; and he 
had acquired the native tongue sines his 
landing last year. He was the son of a small 
Rajah, whose violent temper had caused him 
to be assassinated, and thus the younger son 
was glad to take refuge in the European's 
ship. Everything around here is so strange, 
yet so interesting. When I mount the 
44 Cherry Island" of the upper harbour, and 
look over the large city beneath me, I won¬ 
der that it has boon left for me to be the 
pioneer to this land of promise." 

non OSAKA. 

44 Leaving Kagoshima we sailed two daya 
southerly and easterly to the extreme south 
point, when we encountered a furious tem¬ 
pest, and had to pot back again to friendly 
•belter in Hill River Bay (Tama gawa), 
where we remained several days. At last we 
got away and round the treacherous 8ata no 
Misaki, and went bowling along merrily in 
the quaint junk with her queer aqnareaail 
bellying out towards her destination, aa in 
very joy once more to be bounding over the 
glorions sunlit sea; and as I gazed towards 
the sun rising over the boundless waves, I 
wondered when th*» Spaniards would venture 
across it* wide expanse to the golden shore. 

44 Unlike what I found among the primitive 
Islanders of the south, there reems to be no 
want of precious metals here. Gold and 
silver abound in their household furniture 
and personal ornaments, and copper is com¬ 
monly used even in their cooking utenaila 
and ships. The silken garments, too, are 
beautiful in texture, and are in common nae. 

44 Detained by adverse minds from time to 
time we put into harbours on the seaboard 
along which we were coasting and after a 
long trip, pleaaant by being that broken, we 
at length arrived at the port of Sakai : where 
we found that there waa no abatement to the 
turmoil of the various clans struggling for 
supremacy under the Ashikaga Shogounate. 
Ouchi Yoehioki of Choehiu was one of tne 
great leaders who was opposed by Hosokawa 
Masakata and each tried to place his own 
prot£g4 on the throne of the Shogonns." 

ANOTHER OF LATER DATB. 

44 1 have boon moBt successful in exchang¬ 
ing my merchandize, and paying my indebt- 
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educes to the kind sailors and owners of the 
junk, in produce. I obtained pieces of gold 
that, could 1 but carry safely to the south, 
would give roe a fabulous profit on my ad¬ 
venture. I forward some of the valuable but 
less bulky articles of silk and metal, and 
other wares which I sincerely hops will reach 
you in safety. 

“ I roust speedily return to the main land 
to effect necessary purchases, and execute 
numerous commissions with which I am in¬ 
trusted by the native grandees and trading 
agents. These natives would fsin marry me 
to their fair dames, as a surety that I will 
return and found a race here, as accords with 
their custom. 

** Kre long the advent of buccaneers mast 
occOr, (forofend the day) who, with their reck¬ 
less and libertine conduct will breed mischief 
and strife amongst these people: armed as 
the natives are with their long, keeu*edged, 
beautiful swords, which they are ever ready to 
draw to defend their own honour, and some¬ 
times even to torn the point upon themselves. 
It is grievous to contemplate the fact that the 
pioneers of commerce must ever be these wild 
uncontrollable mariners who have committed 
so much outrage in the past, and who during 
the previous few years have done so much 
wrong upon tbo natives of the Islands to the 
south." 

Our hero’s accounts becoming public at 
the Malaccas, and all comfirming the stories 
of the previous years, strennouB efforts 
were made by Albuquerque and others to 
initiate intercourse with the northern lands 
reputed to be prolific of the preeioas metals. 

Perestrello, Andnade, Morey Ins, and nume¬ 
rous other daring adventurers were pressing ' 
forward; and in 1616 they sailed up to Can¬ 
ton :—the first time a foreign flag ever 
floated over a vessel on those waters. 

Opr hero obtained a passage with them for 
himself and his wares to the north, and hero 
he left the floct, to take np his abode aahoro 
until he could fit out and man a junk in 
which to return to hia adopted homo. News 
had arrived from England of the safe ar¬ 
rival of hia first letters and gifts; also of 
many family changes that fixed him in his 
resolvo to return no more. Honceforth the 
family would be divided into two branches , 


for his determination to remain in Japan al¬ 
most aocmcd to completely sever all family 
connexions- We again meet him in Osaka 
and leaving him there settled down amongst 
hia new friends, Imsily employed in setting 
his house in order, we will take a hasty 
glimpse at the state of Japan and China ia 
those times. 

C H irT11 6. 

ADTEKT OP P0KE1QNEBS Iff THE BAST. 

ILK Arthur was in Japan, Albuquerque 
the Goreruor-General of the Philli- 
pines was strenuously pushing the interests 
of the trade of those possessions, and he gave 
command of an expedition to the Portuguese 
Captain Perestrello who penetrated to the 
Bocca Tigris at the mouth of the Canton, 
river—the first who carried the European flag 
so far. The very next year a fleet of eight 
ships under command of .Andriade passed up 
the same river, much to the consternation of 
the Chinese. However, this expedition was 
only partially successful, and some of the 
ships met with a hostile reception. Oue of 
the vessels meeting some Loochoo trading 
junks accompanied them to Fokien, and 
eventually succeeded in establishing a colony 
at Ningpo. The trade rapidly increased. 
But, before long, the colonists behaving with 
great rapacity and their first success allow¬ 
ing them to become most overbearing, the 
loeal authorities forcibly expelled them. 
Pinto and other adventurers were attracted 
to the Chinese waters by the reported wealth 
of the empire and its weak government; and 
hiB Commodore Paris set ont in search of 
the Islands, said to contain the golden tombs 
of the Emperors; but, after a weary search, 
they were doomed to find only copper and 
gilded work. Their desecration of tbo tombs 
was met by equal vongance at the hands of 
the elements, for they were wrecked, and 
only fourteen saved. The people ou the 
ooast were hospitable, aud they were, for 
some weeks, travelling from village to village 
begging, until at last they were discovered 
to bo part of the same company that had 
broken into the tombs, when they were 
thrown into prison. After numerous hard- 
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ships Chov arrived at Pekin, aud thoy were 
(hen kindly treated until they commenced to 
quarrel amongst themselves, which conduct 
brought upon them a renewal of their hard¬ 
ships. Indeed, had it not been for the exer¬ 
tions of one of them called Gasper de More- 
yles, they would have starved to death. He 
being a fairly good musician played on the 
guitar and sang for the amusement of the 
rich natives. The Mancha Tartars eventual¬ 
ly released them, requiring their services in 
a military capacity. 

Perea visited Pekin about this time, bnt 
was ill received and sent back to Canton, and 
on the road he was ill-treated and robbed. 
This was in 1520. Alfonso de Melo, who 
came about this time with six vessels, rashly 
ran into fierce conflict with the natives, and 
constant reprisals ensued for years. How- j 
ever, about 1586-7 the Portuguese gained a j 
footing at Macao. Before another ten years 
Manila had been founded, and a strong riv¬ 
alry grew np between the two places. This 
had a most baneful effect on the first centnry 
of European intercourse with Japan. 

But to return to Japan. At the beginning 
of the sixteenth century the emperor was 
Go Kashi wa-bara. During the twenty'five 
years of his reign there was continual 
trouble between the various aspirants for the 
dignity of Shogonn, st thiB time held by the 
Ashikaga lino. During the first year the 
fthognan Toshitane was deposed, and nntil 
he was restored by tho power of the daimios 
Hooikawa and Ouchi Yoshi-nki, there was^ 
little else but one acene of continued turmoil 
through tho land; for there being no ruling 
power, the strong arm gained the day, and 
the weak were ever oppressed by those who 
wasted their money or labour. 

In 1510, Tamckngi Onyesugi killed his 
master, and the next year Masakata was de¬ 
feated at Kioto, as was also Youhitane two 
years after. In these wars there was much 
destruction of life and property, which cul¬ 
minated in a famine in 1517. Arthur, who 
had returned in haste, hearing of the news 
of the great need of tho people, advised the 
natives to obtain provisions from the main¬ 
land, but was not successful in inducing 
them to open up negociationa with the Chin¬ 
ese. lie, honoior, sent word to his friends, 


hoping that the prospect of such sure and 
pesccful gains would encourage a develop¬ 
ment of commerce in this yet unknown land, 
bat receiving no satisfactory reply he went 
over to the main-land, by his usoal devious, 
oat at that time only, route,—tbe Loochoo 
traders' junks. Here he met with the colon¬ 
ists of Ningpo, and the fame of his discov¬ 
ery was heard with eager delight, bnt 
jealoosly guarded as a secret to be made nse 
of for their own selfish aggrandizement. To 
prevent his going further south, and thus 
spreading the news of his great discoveries, 
they persuaded him to return speedily 
to Japan with promises of assistance and 
good will; and he, anxious to return to 
his now happy home, bnt too readily 
believed them, entrusting them with letters 
addressed to his family. ' He had now 
settled in Japan, and had taken to him¬ 
self a wife, the daughter of one of the proud 
though poor familiee of tbe ancient Capital— 
a lady noted for her beauty of person and 
accomplished mind. He was too busy with 
his schemes of progress to care anght about 
other lands or old connexions. The troubled 
state of the government grieved him’much, 
and he tried to organise a party of patriotic 
men to put down the dreadfnl state of sffairs 
that existed. In this bis wife’s family took 
a prominent part, and they entirely trusted in 
him, seeing his sincere love for his wife and 
her countrymen. The Aahikaga race of Sho- 
goons were incapable of keeping down the 
raids of the Lawless, and the various bronchos 
of the Hoaoltawa family, the Ouyesugi, the 
Nagwto, and other powerful barons were 
ever warring abont the succession. 

The reports coming from the mainland of 
the wicked conduct of tbe Portuguese there, 
and their failure to carry oat their promises 
to Arthur, had a very bad effect, and left a 
bad impression at the coart ofMiako, and no 
persuasion of his could overcome iheir re¬ 
pugnance to encourage others amongst them; 
truly fearing—and not indeed without fair 
reason—that these turbulent foreigners 
would create more trouble than there was 
already amongst tho turbulent samnrai. 
Therefore he remained alone for years in his 
isolated position, hsppy in his pursuits and 
lifo. Tho poonle Arthur trusted his letters 
to, wilfullj detained some, and destroyed 
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others; end ths evil reports of the goings-on 
in Chine made i* difficult for him to commoni- 
cste with the main-land without exciting the 
enepiciona of hie friends. Verily he had ft 
difficult pert to perform. A foreigner in a 
land disturbed by civil war, and surrounded 
by many jealousies and prejudices, hie life 
for the first few years was by no means an 
easy one; but after the death of Yoehitane is 
1S23, there was a lull in the strife, and Arthur 
succeeded in opening up communication 
with home through the south. The eventual 
result was a promise that he should be visited, 
and the ship freighted with commodities, 
books, instruments, and such things as he 
aaked for. After seven years' weary waiting be 
at last heard of s foreign vessel having visited 
Bungo, and in return for the hospitality 
shewn to the crew, leaving two guns to the 
Prince. But the means of communication 
were so alow in those days of strife that 
she had long departed ere he knew of her 
arrival. Arthur was grieved to hear from 

-- ■ 

THE IL L U 


time to time that vessels had approached the 
land and that they had returned the kindness 
shewn them by outrage and robbery. But he 
was now an old man, and the instruction of 
his ohildren occupied his attention more than 
outside worldly affaire. He did not survive 
to meet the Europeans in the ships that vis¬ 
ited the coast so frequently daring the 
fourth decade of the century, but he left to 
his children his diary, charging the eldest to 
send one of the younger boys with it to 
Europe, where he would be gladly received 
by hia father's family, and fitly educated so 
as to be competent to hold a high position on 
his return to hie native land. ChikAra, the 
third boy (called after his grand nncle) was 
chosen, but it was not till he was nearly fif¬ 
teen years of age that he was able to find 
means to perform the voyage to Europe. His 
history and hia father's diary will be given 
hereafter, for we moat still watch events in 
Japan. 

(To fcs Continmed.) 

I T B A T I 0 N 8. 


THE PORTRAITS. 

r S four portraits in our present number 
are tboee of Iyeyaa, the founder of the 
Tokugawa dynasty of Tycoons, Kamenos'ke, 
the youthful prasjut head of the Tokugawa 
family, and Tayeyas and his wife, the father 
and mother of Kamenoe'ke. 

In previous papers in this journal we have 
given ao much information respecting lyeyas 
and the Tokdgawa family, that it is un¬ 
necessary here to repeat it. It is sufficient 
that we remind our readers, that it was he 
who assured to Japan, after ague of trouble 
and bloodshed, that long peaoe of two and a 
half centuries which was only disturbed by 
the admission of foreigners into the country. 
In 1808, the fifteenth of hia dynasty was dis¬ 
possessed of power, and ordered into the re¬ 
tirement in which he still remains. On his 
deposition the custom of Japan requiring 
that such an important house should still hold 
ka place in the realm, the youth whose por¬ 
trait is given, then only eight yoars old, was 


selected as the head of the Tokugawa, he 
being the eon of one of the most prominent 
members of the family. Plain people aa 
Tayeyas and his wife appear' to be in the 
photograph, be is one who hss ever been 
respected ae a worthy prince and a good, able 
and reliable man. 


CAR TOS. 

C ANTON, though regarded aa the most 
populous and wealthy city of China, is 
not at all prepossessing in appearanoe as 
one approaches it for the first time. A 
wilderness of irregular roofs and brick walls 
stretches out around one in an immense fiat, 
the monotony of which is only broken by the 
great square paitn-ilvop towers, which loom 
op here and there like feudalists castles, 
rather than ae secure store-houses for “ old 
clothes ” and the like, eafe from fire and rob¬ 
bers. The moat intricate and least compre¬ 
hensible part of Canton, however, is that 
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portion of it which literally may be said to 
bo afloat: for in these myriads of boats and 
acowa, which one secs on every hand, multi* 
tadea of people are born, live and die. The 
boat-popniation of the city is estimated at 
100,000, and some have placed it mnch 
higher than thia. 

As the ateamer, (which is an ordinary 
American river-boat,) approaches from Hong 
Kong, it picks its way carefully through the 
maze of crowded crafts of every description 
which throng its way 5 blowing the whistlo 
repeatedly, as one boat after another just 
escapes its paddles; and finally moors itself 
to the wbsrf in the midst of jabbering mul¬ 
titudes of pig-tails, and deuse blockades of 
boats, amid a din and confusion confounding 
to anyone but a veritable Cantonese. 

In the accompanying illustration of the 
landing place at Canton, a slight idea may 
be obtained of the style of crafts in which 
the amphibious Cantonese live. Tho boats 
aro seen in the foreground, packed closely 
together, with small channels between dif¬ 
ferent sets, through which single crafts may 
pasB. This particular spot is no unusual 
“ jam,” for the river-bank two or three mites 
in either direction, ia lined and packed with 
boats in the same way, only many of them 
aro much larger and more pretentious. Some 
of the latter are singing and dancing boats, 
and “ marriage boats, ” where festivities 
both proper and improper are celebrated, and 
these are fitted np with furniture, ch&nda- 
liers, and many things quite elaborate in 
their way. 

The Bteamer lying at the wharf is the 
M Kin Shan," and the best boat on the river; 
others of the same style, ply to Hongkong, 
Macao, Ac. It was oue of these steamers, 
the ” Spark,” which was captured by pirates 
some time since, with such unfortunate re¬ 
sults to those on board. 

CHINESE TOMB. 

T HK Chincso do not bury much in cemete¬ 
ries, but when an individual dies, a 
professional kind of priest is engaged by the 
relatives, to find a ** fsiijf-dsi,” or Lucky 
Place, in which the hones of the deceased 
may rust undisturbed, hh that peace may 


come to the spirit, and to surviving friends. 
The body is placed in a heavy wooden coffin 
of peculiar shape, and being tightly sealed 
up, awaits burial. 

If the family be wealthy, the “ lucky place” 
is usually ban! to find, and the priest is well 
paid meanwhile; but at last, some hill 
slopo, or rocky height is pronouncod “ very 
lucky,” and just the spot. It is purchased 
at a high prioe and a tomb raised like tho 
accompanying. 

One may often see these semicircular 
tombs far np on the mountain ridea, or on the 
tops of hills. 

FROM THE PUBLIC GARDEN, HONGKONG. 

r ERE was very little originally in the 
bleak island of Hong Kong, to render 
it attractive to tho eye, or to show what it 
was destined eventually to becomo. 

But now, its rugged slopes are beautified 
with substantial buildings, parks and villas, 
and long lines of residences and business 
“ hongs,” riae up in successive terraces, pro- 
seating tho whole city, in its many varia 
tioos, to the view at ono glance. 

The glimpse, we give *f Hong Kong at 
present, ia obtained from the little circular 
summer-house or M look-out ” in the upper 
portion of the Public Garden, just to the 
rear of the " Government House : " the latter 
is oonapiouous in the picture, and beyond it 
is the harbour with ite shipping. 

The shrubbery which borders the Garden 
shuts out of view of the city below and much of 
the harbour also; the square tower, tho top 
of which- is seen to the right of the Govern¬ 
ment House, is that of St. John’s Cathedral, 
the chief place of worship for English re¬ 
sidents. 

The opening iu the right of tho harbour, 
(round the point,) is the chanuel for ship* 
coming from Shanghai and Yokohama: 
that, on the left, opens out towards Macao, 
and is the course for southern bound ships, 
and for the river boats that run daily to 
Canton. The range of hills in the distance 
belongs to the main coast of China. 

E. W C. 

Panrran and Published for the Proprietor at the 
office o i Uie NuthinJShin -jirki, 9, <limn SUic.no- 
me, Tokei. 
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TOKEI, JAPAN; MAY 31ST, 1875. 


Aeeoiint of tho Hill Conn try and Tribes 
under the rule of Mnnnipore. 

(Canlinvta frwu p&jt 2'iH.) 

KLIGION and belief in a future it ale .— 

1 The hill trihes under consideration hare 
(his in common—a belief in a deity and in a 
future state. They recognize one Supreme Be¬ 
ing, whose disposition is ofa benevolent nature, 
and numerous other inferior deities and evil 
spirits, inhabiting the lofty peaks and inac¬ 
cessible heights of the highest hills. Their 
worship generally Becms to consist of offer¬ 
ings and sacrifices, usually of animals, which 
are used afterwards for food. Their ideas of : 
a future state vary much, but all seem to 
believe in one. There is one curious custom 
which has a religious significance, and which 
is common not only to all tho hill tribes, but 
also to the half-Hindooizod Loee population | 
of tho Mannipore valley: this is “ Nsrao. 
ongba,” or a periodical closing of individual 
villages. This custom does not take place 
with any regularity, and its object is some 
kind of worship. Ono of the occasions is 
just before the jangle which has been cut 
down on their jhoomt is fired : this lasts two 
days, and the villagers are said to fast daring 
that period : the village remains shut up dar¬ 


ing the two days, and no one is allowed either 
entry or ezit, and it is also affirmed that any 
one attempting to foroe an entrance during 
this period would be liable to be killed. On 
other occasions the procoo lings are of a 
joyous nature, and may take place after a 
successful hunt, a warlike ezpedition, a suc¬ 
cessful harvest, or other striking event: on 
these occasions feasting and drinking is the 
order of the day. 

HnbiU of cleanlineti .—Like all hill-men, 
the tribes undor Mannipore aro by no means 
cleanly in their habits; on the whole, how¬ 
ever, they would compare favourably with 
either Cossiohs, Bhooteeahs, or the tribes on 
the north-west frontier, os the Wuzeereee, 
or Kliyborcts. Among them the Kookie is 
decidedly the least cleanly. The Mamng 
has the credit of being the moat cleanly, and 
nezt to him stands the Kowpoee. Individual 
cleanly Kookies are pretty common, and in 
that case they are vefy cleanly, washing fre¬ 
quently and wearing clean clothes. 

Crime ainoug the hill population.—Amongst 
the hill population crimo is not vory rife. 
Theft is, perhaps, the most common offence, 
and the Tankhool tribee of Nagos are aaid to 
be more addicted to this offenoe than the 
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Oik**, they frequently 0 *(Tying off cattle, 
ho., from the Munnipore valley. Human 
life ia hold of little account among the hill* 
man, and murder, eapocially if perpetrated 
on account of a blood fead, ia considered 
laudable rather than otherwise. In the tribes 
more immediately under control this waste 
of life is kept in check by the Monnipore 
Government, bat still, especially to the north, 
t heee blood fends are the cause of much loan 
of life. Occasionally traders are robbed, and, 
it may be, murdered, on the roads lending 
from Cachar to Munnipore and Btinnah, hat 
each oases are fortunately exceedingly rare. 

Tke hill tribei iiiditu deafly.—Haring, though 
imperfectly, described the hill country under 
Munnipore rale, and tho customs of the hill- 
men generally, I now propose examining the 
individual tribes and giviug some account of 
t'teir manners and ouatoms. In doing this 
1 will confine rays?lf to daacribiug the cus¬ 
toms, Ac., of the larger tactions of the vari¬ 
ous tribes of Nagws and Rookies. To describe 
minutely every shade of difference amongst 
tSe numerous subdivisions of each tribo 
would not only bo toJious, but unprofitable. 

i'total and oik~r eharacUrittic*, dr**, mod* 
«/ wsnnag Kair, Qy ..—The fkeisl characteris¬ 
tics of the Kowpone tribe are aa various as 
Sntougst the other hill ctane; occ-isiouslly 
an almost purely Mongolian cast of coun¬ 
tenance will be observed, to be succeeded by 
bv one closely approaching the Aryan type. 
The si* to re ia moderate, and sometimes very 
short men sre seen; tall men are rare ; they 
have generally well-ehapod slender figures, 
bat no very prominent muscular develop, 
meat Some of tln-in have good looks, and 
not unfrequeoUy toe younger girls are pre- 
pj—es u ing in appraism's- The hair ia worn 
generally abort, and the favourite etvle 
among the males is sticking el might up from 
the head, the hair being cut to ab ut an inch 
and a half from the scalp, and occasionally a 
portion of the forebond shaved. Others 
war the hair longer aod cat straight round, 
divided in the middle; those who adopt this 
fashion usually wear a fillet of bamboo round 
the forehead, confining the hair. Small mous¬ 
taches and rudimentary beards are occasion¬ 
ally sseu The womon wear their hair in a 
fsabiou resembling uis stuiinipurics; Ins 


younger girls have their hair cut short all 
over; after thin the hair ia worn after the 
manner of the unmarried Mnnmporiea : the 
old women have the hair combed back. The 
drasa of the male is scanty; those living 
in the jungles only wear - a small square 
piece of cloth in front hanging loosely, 
and confined to the waist by a string. Ia 
the valley of Munnipore and in Cachar a 
more decent costume is adopted—either 
a kilt-like piece of cloth round the waist, 
or a short dhotis pot on Bengali! fashion. 
The only other article of clothing worn 
by the men is a thick sheet of ootton cloth, 
and this only when tho weather is oold. 
The women wear a pieoe of cotton cloth of 
thick texture, which ia put on in the sauna 
way as the Munniporis fanek, and reaches to 
a little below the knee; this garment is ooo- 
fined round the waist by a coloured scarf 
with fringed ends. The colour for ordinary 
wear is nsnally of a muddy hue, with colour¬ 
ed stripes of various widths; on holiday occa¬ 
sions bine with red stripes is the favourite 
colour. Over the shoulders is worn a scarf- 
shaped piece of cloth, generally of blue with 
a border and frmge of other colours. In the 
cold season a jacket is sometimes worn re¬ 
sembling the Munnipore foorit, or woman’s 
jacket. The ornaments worn by the men 
aro ear-rings of hr .ms of various shape*, some¬ 
times large and heavy, but more frequently 
small and numerous: some of the Kowpooe, 
especially those residing in the valley, wear 
a single ring like the Munniporlea. Neck- 
I lacoe of beads and shell are commonly worn: 

| a roddisL pebble nock lace ia the moat highly 
, prised. On the upper aim aa ornament of 
I brass is commonly worn; it is maJo of vary 
' thick wire with a boll-shaped ball at eithur 
J extremity; this is wound round the arm 
pretty t.ght shout ton or twolve times until 
n large deep ring is formed. Above the calf 
of tho leg numerous rings of cano very thin 
and generally oolvurod black are frequently 
worn. The ornaments amongst the wouua 
are similar to those of the men,' but worn in 
larger number*; tho ear-ringi arc always 
largo and heavy, and the necklaces numerous , 
bracelet* of brass sre also worn besides the 
upper arm ornament above incntioi.od; tho 
I logs and ankles are bate of ornaieiutt. 
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VtU'ujfi, — (hr-ir nils*, coutfrttfluyu, village 
cuitome, 4'f-—Tbe sites of the Kowpoee Til¬ 
ls pos are generally on the slopes of the high¬ 
est lulls, end not far from the top; occa¬ 
sions 11/ a ridge when fist enough is selected 
as a site. Tho Kowpooea are ranch attached 
to their Tillages, ss the former homes and 
presort graves of their ancestors, whom the/ 
bold in ranch esteem : and a village is only 
abandoned with the greatest reluctance. The 
villagee are uauall/ roughly fortified by a 
wooden palisade, but this is frequently in 
each bad repair as to be unserviceable; they 
are commonly of no great site. On the con¬ 
struction their homes and village life, I 
qooto McCulloch (account, page 47):—“The 
houses of the Kowpoecs are well adapted to 
the climate. In the more flourishing villages 
they are large and substantially built. They 
aro gable-ended, have the ridge pole not in a 
horizontal position, bnt sloping from the 
front to tha rear, where it is, in comparison 
with the front, very low, and the thatched 
roof on either side reaches the ground. The 
posts and beams are often of great siae, and 
of anch excellent quality, that for thirty or 
forty years the only repairs required are to 
tbe thatch, and their thatching is so good 
that the roof ecorcely needs repair for ten or 
twelve years. Excellent thatching grass is 
found usually in the vicinity of the villages ; 
having ent it, they divest it corcfnlly of 
every wood and inferior blade, after which 
they tie it up in little bundles with stripe of 
a bamboo, which is long, between its joints, 
pliable and tough, so tightly that s blade 
cannot be extracted from the bundle. The 
method of tying is very simple, and consists 
in posting the ligature first through the 
middlo of the grass at the head of the handle, 
and then one torn round it, bringing the end 
up and passing it between the surrounding 
turn and the grass ; by a slight twist a loop 
ia formod at the end, into which a short slick 
is thrust, with which, as a lever, the bundle 
itself being the frlcrara, it is tied. These 
little bundlos are tied, each separately, to the 
bamboos of the roof running parallel to tbe 
ridge pole, and thus is formed a thatch im¬ 
pervious to wet, and which resists effectually 
for years the winds of these high altitudoa. 
Besides their grain, all other articles of food 


and their more valuable property are kept 
in their granaries at n short distance from 
the dwelling houses. These granaries have 
the floors raised four or five feet above the 
ground ; they are thatched liko the dwelling 
houses, and have their floors and walls of 
bamboo matting. Their positions are usual¬ 
ly well sheltered, and their doors are secured 
only by. wooden bolts fsstened outside, bnt 
though tlias easy to be opened^a theft from 
a granary is slmost unhesrd of. In the grey 
of thu morning, the females of the family are 
astir, and the village resounds with ths blows 
of the long pestle in the wood, n mortar, 
heating ont the rice from tho huuk. This 
finished, breakfast is cooked both for the 
family and the pigs ; for the latter, the bask 
mixed with other refuse serves the purpose. 
Breakfast over, which it ususlly is about 
sunrise, ths women proceed fur water, which 
they fill into bamboo tubes and bring in on 
their becks in basket*. Then they go for 
firewood, and this brought, they set about 
the internal economy of the house,—that is, 
to see to their husbauds' drink being iu pro¬ 
per quantity and quality, to thoir spinning 
or to their weaving, or any of the other 
household occupations, except sweeping ths 
house clean, an act in which they have no 
pri«lo. In fact, they rather seem to glory in 
a dirty house, and ib having the frout room 
half covered with rice busk, in which the 
pigs are lying fast &slo»p or grunting abort, 
and fo#ls are busy seeking for food. Tbe 
family, except the boys, from the time they 
begin to weai a cloth round their waist, sleep 
in ths rear room of the honee, and in it they 
also cook their meals. In ths front part any 
one who cornea sits down. In it there is a 
6re-p1acs, and along the two sides sre placed 
boards or bamboo platforms for sitting or 
lying npon. Some of these boards are as 
much as 24 feet long by four broad. They 
are made with their daos and littlo axes, a 
whole tree being destroyed in getting one. 
If not employed in the labours of the field or 
the cliase, the men do little more than loll 
sbont the house daring the day, drinking 
their pecnliar drink, a harmless one, con¬ 
sisting of ponnded rice mixed with boiling 
water, brought into fermentation by ths 
addition of germinated peddy. la the mom- 
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ing* and evenings they will generally bo served by a village, the inhabitants of which 

found sitting in groups in front of their *t« rice only when they received it from her. 

houses on large fUt stones which cover the Theft, if the thief should happen to bo n 
graves of deceased relatives They then married man, is punished severely, bat a 
appear to be .enjoying themselves greatly; unmarried man might with impunity 

they are exceedingly loquacious and speak xteal grain not yet boused, whilst theft from 
always in a loud tone. Pipes containing » granary would subject him to the severest 
green tobacco are then smoked, and at such punishment. Yonng unmarried men are so¬ 
ft rate do they pnll, they appear to be smok- knowledged to be nsnally wild, and it is 
ing for a wager. I believe the pleasure of thought they should without any great check 
smoking is nothing to them compand to that he permitted to eow their wild oats. I have 
of holding in the month a sip of the water of before observed that the young men and 
the bowl of the pipe, which has been well , hoys do not sleep in their own booees. Ac- 
impregnated with the fumes of ths smoke cording as the village is large or email, they 
passing through it, and that it is only for j Mumble in one or several houses, which to 

the purpose of obtaining this that they so ' for ths tims become their houses. Theee 

laboriously pull at their pipes morning sad j clubs are ruled over despotically by the 
evening.” On the subject of village govern- seniors amongst them, who exact from their 
ment I again quote McCulloch, wboee sc- | jnniora with unsparing hand service of all 
count of the manners and customs of ths j kinds. The young women also have their 
Kowpoee tribe is very complete (account, 1 places of reaort, and between them and the 
page 48) s—“ Every village has three here- 7 oun g men intercourse is quite unrestricted 
ditary officer*, namely, Kool-lakpa, Loop- without leading to immorality, which is the 
lakpa, and Lompoo; and officers besides these exception.” In the event of any serious 
sro elocted If the hereditary Chief or Kool- cases occurring amongst the Kowpoeee, the 
lakpa be a man of wealth, be will also be a Muuniporie authorities would interfere; but, 
man of influence ; bat usually this is not the ** above obeerved, they, as well as tho othor 
case, and who the head of the village is tribes, are left pretty mneb to the tbemsolves 
would be difficult for s stranger to perceive, in their internal government. 

Before their subjection to Munniporo, the Mtxrmigt cut torn*, !fx .—On this part of the 

moet successful warrior would have been the subject I cannot do better than quote McCul- 
most influential man in the village; now loch (account, page 50) :— " Although, in the 
wealth and the faculty of speaking 'well, perfectly unrestricted intercourse of the sexes 
whioh doubtless in former days also had which 1 have shown they enjoy, attachments 
their influence, render their poeseseors lead- between individuals most spring up, still 
ing men. With the internal government their alliances are formed usually with but 
of the Kowpooee 'hr of any of the other little reference to the liking of either of the 
hill tribee the Munnipore Government does parties for tlio other. This results from the 
not interfere ; they are loft entirely to cdstom of buying their wives. A man's son 
themselves, and looking them casual- has reached an age when in his father’s opi- 
)y, they appear individually to be nnder no nion he ought to be wived. The father sets 
control; bu\ the appearance is false. The out in search of a daughter-in-law, and bar* 
authority of a hereditary Chief they have j ing found one to please himself, he arranges 
rejected, but each village has become a small 1 for her marriage The fixed price of a wife 
republic, the safety of which experience has I is seven buffaloes, two daus, two spears, two 
taught the members is only to be gained by strings of beads made of conch-ehcll, two car 
strictly observing the rights of person and ornaments, two black cloths, two eating vos- 
property : individuals infringing the laws or sals, two hoes, and what is called a meilon. 
usage* of the oommmnity are punished by Lees than this can be given, and is usually, 
fine, or even expollod. In a time of scarcity except with the rich, amongst whom ths 
closely approaching to famine, I have seen liaving paid a high price for u <]:iughtrr-iii- 
the granaries of a lone widow sacredly pre- law is s subject of boasting. The moilon is 
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given by the family of the bride; it may be 
an article of much value or of little, but 
without it, it ia not thought that the bride has 
boen full given. It does not appear that 
the general diaregard of the affectiuna pro* 
ducea unhappy results; infidelity ia rare. 
But aona and daughters do not at all timee 
permit their relatives to select their wivea 
and husbands, and choosing for themselves, 
run-away matches are occasionally made. 
These matches create for a time much in* 
dignation, but not usually of an unappeasable 
nature, and they are not considered to be 
such serious infraction* of the general rules 
as to require the flight of parties out of the 
village; they fly merely to the house of some 
friend, who affords them protection and in¬ 
tercedes for them. The adulterer, if he did 
not fly the village, would be killed. Aware 
of the penalty attached to his offence, he dare 
not stay, -nd is glad to leave his house and 
property to be destroyed by the injured hus¬ 
band. The family of the adulteress is obliged 
to refund the price paid in the first instance 
paid to them by her husband, and also to 
pay her debts. Why tbese expenses are not 
made to fall npon the adulterer, they cannot 
explain. But these are not the only expenses 
the parties have to bear. During the con¬ 
tinuance of the discussioua the village council 
must be supplied with drink and something 
to cat; thcBe the offending parties furnish, 
and oonsider themselves lucky if they get off 
without being entirely cleared out. On the 
death of a man's w.fe the extraordinary prac- 
tiqp exists of taking from her husband M man- 
doo," or the “ price of her bones.” If he bo 
alive, tins will be demanded by her father; 
in default of the father, by her nesrest-of- 
kin. “ Mundoo ” ia also payable on the death 
of their children. On each demand of “mun¬ 
doo " the denmndcr kills a pig; the mundoo 
or price ia fixed at one buffalo. No mundoo 
is payable for pereons killed by enemies or 
wild boasts, or whose death has been caused 
by any swelling, or the chclera, or small-pox. 
Should s woman die in child-birth, h <r child 
is not permitted to live, but is buried with 
her. H the husband shall die before the wife, 
she is taken by the husband's brother. She 
cannot return to lier paternal homo as long 
ns there are any near male relatives of her 


husband remaining. Polygamy is permit¬ 
ted, but not largely practised. In the event 
of either msnried party wishing a divorce, 
the rule is that, should the consent be mu¬ 
tual, there is no difficulty ; the couple simply 
separate. If the wish for s separation comes 
from the woman, and the hnaband is agree¬ 
able, her price has to be returned; but if 
the man wishes to send away his wife, which 
he may do with or without her consent, then 
he is not entitled to it. In some cases where 
the parties contracting marriage are very 
poor, and the bridegroom is unable to pay 
at ouce what has been agreed on for his wife, 
she remains in her father’s house as a pledge 
nntil the debt is wiped off, when the man 
may remove his bride to his own bouse. If 
s match should break down frum any cause 
before being completed, the presents given 
are returned. With regard to the custom of 
tbe brother taking over his deceased brother’s 
widow, it is said that the brother entitled to 
the woman may refuse to take her, in which 
case she ia free to marry any one. Should 
the widow not be willing to be taken by her 
deceased husband's brother, and her parents 
agree with her, her price doubled mtfst be 
returned to the brother. One reason for the 
brother marrying his deceased brother's 
widow is also said to be, that in such a case 
he cither obtains his wife free or for a nomi¬ 
nal consideration. Should there be no bro- 
then, the widow is free to marry whom she 
pleases. “ Mundoo,” or the price of the 
wife's bones, is only demanded, I am inform¬ 
ed, in tbe event of the wife dying in her 
husband's house. Should she die in that of 
her parents, no ” mundoo " can be demanded. 
Of tho origin of this curious custom, I can 
get no information. May it not have arisen 
on account of tho doings of some “Blue¬ 
beard " of former times, who made away 
with his wives ? The mandoo for children, 
mentioned by McCulloch, is ststod by tho 
Kowpoccs themselves, whom I have ques¬ 
tioned, to have no existence. In cases of 
adultery, tho woman escape* without punish¬ 
ment. Should the adulterer be killed, tbe 
woman is usually taken back by bor hus¬ 
band, but if not, her return may be refused, 
ami her price, doubled, demanded from her 
parents or near relations. The custom of 
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destroying the child of any woman who may 
die in child'birili, the Munniporie author* 
itie* inform me, ia not now allowed to be 
carried out, and this ia confirmed by my own 
enquiries amongst the Kowpocca themselves. 

futhm al burial, Sft .—On the death 
of a Kowpoee Nagn, a feast ia given by hia 
surviving relations to the friends of the 
family and others should the parties be well 
off. The corpse is buried on the day of death 
in a coffin, in which, under the body, aro 
placed a hoc, spear, cooking pots, aud clothe* 
for his use in the other world. The grave is 
thus prepared :—a trench is first made, and at 
nght angle* to thia the ground is excavated 
and a rrceaa made into which the coffin is 
inserted, the earth being afterwards filled in : 
this grave is used again and again before a 
new one ia opened. In preparing the grave, 
the ground ia first excavated by the im¬ 
mediate relations of tbo deceased; should 


nnivcraal amongst all the hill tribes) in nee 
amongst them is usually of the ordinary 
Bcngalli pattern, with a alight curve towards 
! the oxtremity, and ia worn etnek in tho 
waistcloth cither at the sido or more usually 
| behind. In the use of the spear the Kowpoeea 
| are very expert; it ia thrown at the object, 

| and by constant practice with bamboos, Ac., 
they have the faculty of aiming and throw* 
the weapon with fatal skill. Like moat of 
the bill tribce, the Kowpoee aims at snr* 
prising hia enemy, and, after throwing the 
spear, cornea to close quarters with the dao. 
i In fighting, the only protection those of the 
Kowpoeea who do not use the shield avail 
themselves of is a wrapper of thick cloth 
folded round the abdomen several times. In 
defending villages, roads, Ac., the Kbwpoee 
also makes use of stones and paijeee. Feuds 
are numerous, and often arise from very 
simple causes, or have descended from such 


I 


there be no near relations, a friend is selected , anciont times that the caoae of tho feud 
for the offioe. A atone either flat or rpright, handed down from generation to generation 
r»aemhling those so common in the Coasiah has in process of time become either unknown 
hills, ia placed over the grave. Each village or a matter of conjecture. The Kowpoeea 
has a burial-ground within its limits, where generally are so thoroughly under control at 
succeeding generations are interred. In the the present day, that these feuds are sup- 
grave of a woman are buried wearing and pressed and not allowed to assume san- 
spinning implements and cooking pots; in guinnry proportions. 

th-iae of children, according to the eci, what Religion and religious observances. Super- 
would be required for an adult. Amongst stitions .—The Kowpoee believes in cue So¬ 
noma of tbe Kowpoeea the side of a hill is ' preme Deity, whose nature ia benevolent, 
excavated for the reception of the coffin, and This deity ia the creator of all thingi. Man, 
the vault filled and closed with earth and they any, was created by another god, namod 
stones. Dumpa-poee, by the orders of the Supreme 

Arms, mode of fighting Spc. Feuds .—The Deity, but they can give no account of t^e 
arms of the Kowpoeea are the spear and dao. nature of the creation. There is also another 
Those lying furthest north are armed much epirit or deity powerful, bat bad : thia spirit 
as tho Angemee Nagaa are and havo longer of evil is connected with ths Supreme Deity, 
spears than the other*, and shields of wicker They recognise also numerous spirits, good 
work, ornamented with painted figures and and bad, who inhabit certaia parts of the 
dyed hair ; these shields are of great length | hills, chiefly those inaccessible to man, and 
and curved slightly across. Tbe ordinary who require to be propitiated by offerings 
Kowpoee spear ia about four feet in length ; and sacrifinee. After death the souls descend 
the extremity opposite the head ia shod with l to an underground world, where they are 
an iron spike for the convenience of sticking met by tbe shades of their ancestors, who 
in tbe ground; the ehaft is of wood quite j introduce them into their new habitation ; 
plain, and tbe head about eight or ten inchee the life they lead in this underground world 
long, of the ordinary flat epesr shape, thie >• a® exact counterpart of what they have 
ia penally kept sharp, and has a cloae fitting led in this—the rich remain rich, the poor, 
leather shoath for its protection. The dao poor. After living their lives thus over 
(an instrument resembling a bill book and again, they return to tbe upper world and 
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are boro, live, and die, unconecioos of their 
former eUte; the bad, however, are annihi¬ 
lated. A murdered man'a soul receive* that 
of hie murderer in the next world on hie 
death, and make* him hie slave. Each vil¬ 
lage generally has a priest, who directs the 
sacrifices, and also acts as the physician, per¬ 
forming sacrifices and incantations for the 
rcoovery of the sick. These priests are not 
held in much veneration, but do no other 
work ; after a sacrifice the priost claims tbs 
carcass of the animal slain. Their worship 
consists of offerings, omens, sacrifices, and 
divination by examining the slaughtered ani¬ 
mals. Any one may become a priest, the 
office not being hereditary. Of their super¬ 
stitions little need be said. Before going on 
s jonrney they hold up by the wings a fowl! 
should the animal cross its right foot over 
the left, the omen is good; .the opposite, 
bad. Egg.breaking, as amoug the Coeeiah 
tribes, is also practised. Pigs are slaugh¬ 
tered, and good or bad omens read from the 
position of the internal organs. A number 
of marks is rapidly made with the fingor nail 
or a piece of bamboo on the gronnd : these 
arc afterwards counted: an even number of 
■cratehs* is unlucky, A piece of green gin¬ 
ger is ent in two ; one-half is placed on the 
gronnd with the cot side up, and the other 
piece thrown on it from a short distance; 
should the cut surfaces meet, the omen is 
good. On a journey, as with the Munni- 
porics, meeting a mole ia very unlucky, and 
thoy try to secure and kill the animal. The 
barking of a deer in front of them ia uolucky, 
so are the cri<e of various birds 

FethoaU, gurnet, omatsm-nij, —The fes¬ 
tive occasions among ths KTiwpoeee arc 
n imeroua, and are characterised by feasting, 
d. inking, dancing, and singing, and so im- 
nodorate amount of the haw-haw or peculiar 
cry of the bill-man, without which no rntor- 
t:; inment of any kind would bo complete. 
T\o following are the chief festival*, but 
f> aste many be given at any time, as when a 
v.llagur wishes to entertain his fri -nds or 
epon any other joyous occasion. On this 
p.irt of the subject I again quote McCulloch 
(recount, P*«P‘ 52) :—“ Throughout the your 
tbe Knwpoees hive various festivals, which 
they are very particular in observing, and 


celebrate with all their might: these are, 
1st, the Enghan, which happens in or about 
December. During the five day* of it* con¬ 
tinuance, all the inhabitants of the village 
dressed in their best attire keep np ths dance 
and song, interrupted only by abort intervals 
of repose and breaks dedicated to fuse ting. 
Next the Reengnai in or about January, 
which last for three days. In one day during 
this festival the men and women fetch separ¬ 
ately the water for their own use. The men, 
having killed pigs, take a portion for themsel¬ 
ves, and give a portion to the women, and 
having cooked them separately, they eat 
them separately, the men in the house of the 
head of the family, the women each in bar 
own bouse. An effigy of a man made of a 
plantain is hung on a tree, and at it they 
throw pointed bamboo* or stick*. 8hoo)d 
the javelin striko it on the head, the thrower, 
it is said, will kill an enemy; but if it lod¬ 
ges in the belly; the thrower is to be biassed 
with plenty of food. This festival is said to 
be in honour of their ancestors, but ths only 
visible sign of this is sprinkling thoir graves 
with their particular drink. On the termina¬ 
tion of the Reengnai, they go through the 
coremony of taking the omens in regard to 
their place of cultivation, but thie teems to 
have descended to them merely as a orre- 
monial relic of former times, for the circle of 
cultivation is never broken, let the omens be 
what they may. I have omitted to state that 
after the Enghan the fence or stockade 
around the village is put in order. It is then 
also customary to choose a man to go at 
midnight to the outer entrance of the village 
to take the omens regarding their welfnre in 
the ensuing year. If whilst at the entrance 
he heart anything like the dragging of wood, 
tigers will do mischief; if the fulling of 
leave*, there will be mnch sickness On these 
occasion* yonng men have been known to 
cause, aa Burns describe# Rah to have done, 
* behint themuckle thorn,' the omen-taker no 
email fright, bnt such pranks are considered 
sure to bring punishment on their perfor¬ 
mer*. and not long ago a yonng men after 
having played the tiger, having died on hie 
way to the valley, his death was universally 
attributed to hi* having incurred the anger 
of lue u^iki on the occasion. In Fubruary 
there is a - istivul of three days’ coo tin oar or, 
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in which the cure of the children born after 
the hut festival of this nature arc pierced. 
This festival loses its interest for those who 
hare frequently participated in it, and is 
looked forward to chiefly by those to whom 
it is new. These festivals over, the cutting 
of the jungle for cultivation is commenced, 
which, when finished, is crowned with the 
festival of ‘ Oodoooe yung,’ or drinking the 
juice of the ginger. At a festival which 
occurs about July they clear the paths about 
their villages and leading to their fields of 
jungle,—a most useful and necessary opera¬ 
tion at that season of the year. One night of 
the month of August and one of September 
they dedicate to feaating. Besides these re¬ 
gular festivals, they have other occasions of j 
rejoicing, as when a person who has reaped a 1 


amusements of dancing and singing. Their 
songs are bunded down orally, and none of 
them appear to bo understood in full by any 
Kbwpooe I have met with, the language 
being different from that in daily use j their 
bnrdens, so far as can be understood, are 
various, war songs, love songs, Ac. One, 
the meaning of which I succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing, relates how a young man who had been 
disappointed in love, the object of it having 
married another in a distant village, dreams 
that she i« dead: in the morning, disturbed 
in his mind, ho journeys to the village where 
she resides, and there secretly beholding her 
alive and well, he returns comforted to his 
own home. Dancing is a steady source of 
amusement amongst them, and I here note 
the various dances as practised by them. In 


good harvest determines to treat the village 


nearly all cases the dancing is accompanied 


and all comers. This, if done at all, is dono 
in no stinted manner, and under the influence 
of plentiful potations the dance and song are 
joyous." Tho Englian festival, or Gnai-gnai j have. In their festivals and dances the cee- 
as some of thu Kowpoees name it, is, I am turn** for the men consists of a kilt-shaped 
informed by them, the one held in honour of f piece of red cloth round the loins, a Scotch 


by a chant in unison with the music of their 
only instrument, the drum, winch scarcely 
1 varies in spite of the number of dances they 


1'ieir uneewtor*. Tin* Rcengnai seems to cor- wool cravat of gay colours is worn as a scarf 
respond with the **Lailiaraoba" of the Mun- round the waist; gaiters of white cloth with 
nipories. The reason for the males and worked spots arc also commonly worn. Tin- 
f. males bringing water separately during this sel ornaments ami long feathers are worn on 
festival is to begin with this ceremony, the the head, and a favourito ornament with the 
making of new liquor, and the separate cook- mpn only is broad, gaudy-colourcd, natural 
iog and rating of the sesca, to be a mark of butterfly's wing attached to and spreading 
respect bi their gods. After tho festival of wing-like from each ear. In their dances the 
the “Oodoee yung " or Mahlong" as it is men carry daos with the handles ornamented 
also called, when the cutting down of the w :th coloured bamboo strips, and occasion- 
junglo on the jhooins is finished, s curious ally spears; those are twirlod round in tho 
ceremony take place. All the people bathe hnnd » u “' 50n wiU » The drefl » 

after tho work is completed, and in addition f° r un ^J younger of the 

their agricultural implements arc also dip- women who are unmarried engage in them 
pvd in a running stream, as they arc also “ & tht,r everyday cos- 

suppos id to be exhausted by their Uwsis: tume » but of ***** * nd S*J* r colour*, 

thus refreshed, the U*>\* arc hung up in their Tinwl ornaments are worn in circlets ronnd 
houses until aguin required for use. The tbc boad - br,lt Han-ecu gay. In 

gntuos amongst the juvenile population are 1 thii & cin:,e ia fonncd b 7 7 oa "S »“ d 
the khang Sanaba of the Mumiiporics, only * G irU > wbo mov ° at tho 

however, pluvcJ with the seed of the creeper; • t,ule ’ tJl(i mcn Lc * ,i,n « tbtf rirc, °- tho wo,ren 
they also have the spinning top spun with a b * n,bo ° tubta wbich th V "»P « n 

string, and ei.etly like those in use aniongat <? rounJ in t,mo w,th thc mu " tc of lhc drunm ‘ 
English Is'vs. The adulu seen, to have no lhe ,Ui P u#e<1 w one »tcp forward, tben a 
other games or amusements other than pruc- h °P’ UB,,, K “‘Ornate feet. The movement is 
tieing javelin-throwing to make themselves * b,w Al S™ 10 * 11 / increasing. At the 

efficient with the spear, and the cvcr-populur , dose of the dance, as in most of the others 
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in be described, the dunce closes by two girls 
dnncing together in the centre of the circle; ' 
Uio step tbc ssme. but they cbsnge about 
cut in a quadrille, and great use is made of 
movements with the hands. This and alt | 
the dances end by the men meeting in a close { 
circle, holding up their daos and giving vent 
simultaneously to a longdrawn 1 hoey,’ once 
repeated. Dance second:—In this, named , 
“ Toouaga lamna,” or the young woman's 
dance, a circle is forced of young men and 
girls who dance, but without moving round 
so quickly; in the centre are two couples, 
men and girls, facing each other. These | 
dance, the girls opposite esch other changing 
sides and turning round as in a quadrille ; ! 
the step is the same as in the last. Dance 
third—“ Hengnaga Toor.a.” Two rows of 
men and girls mixed, opposite each other, 
liolding.tke hands clasped, which are occasio- 
rally lifted together in time with the music. 
Step from side to side alternately, then the » 
lints advance and retire, moving the joined 1 
hands backwards and forwards: Dance of | 
two or four girls by couples in the centre to 
finish. Dance fourth—" Tinkoom (ineina 
Tit nan ga lamay.” In this only two girls 
dance in the centre of circle, using much 
motion with the hands. The circle is eta* j 
tionary. Dance fifth— " Gnan lam,” young j 
man’s dance. In this only the men engage 
two and two abreast in a circle, which moves 
round at first all together; the step is a 1 
single step forward, followed by a pause in 
the stopping position, a sort of goose step, 
overy one shouting ho, ho, ho, ho. In the 
latter part of the dance the circle divides into | 
two, and all go round one within the other in j 
opposite directions ; the circle again forms , 
as before, and they meet in the centre and 1 
indulge in hoeys in quick time, finishing up 
with howls. This is n very favourite dnnee, I 
probably from the opportunity it affords of 
of msking n din, and they carry it on some- ! 
times for days with scarcely an interval for 
repose or refreshment. 

Onitivation.—Amongst the Kowpoces the ' 
general system of cultivation is by jhoomiag, j 
which has been already described ; they have i 
no permanent cultivation save in the small 
Tallies alluded to formerly. 

Hunting and Fiihinf .—The Kowpoees do J 

I 


not take so much to hunting as some of the 
other tribes ; in the part of the hills occupied 
by them there is not iuu;h in the way of 
game, except deer, and these they occasional¬ 
ly manage to kill. They also set traps for 
gnmo. In the smaller streams they poison 
and thus capture the fish; they also form 
dams for the same purpose, but do not use 
nets. When a successful hunt takes place, 
the villagers hold a feast on the products: 
the man who first wounds an animal is enti¬ 
tled to its bead, which he hangs up in his 
house as a trophy. 

Silvery and LaWjop .—The easterns relating 
to the holding of slaves are very similar to 
what obtain amongst the Munnipories, and 
slaveiy prevails to a great extent amongst 
them. Slaves are divided into two classes— 
Asalba and Moenai. In the former, when a 
slave is sold, a party other than the seller 
binds himself ss security for the late owner 
to refund the money given for him in the 
event of the slave's death within a time agreed 
up on. Meenai.—When the slave under 
this system dies, the loss falls on the pro¬ 
prietor for the time. Poor people frequently 
sell themselves or their children for a certain 
sum, upou the repayment of which the par¬ 
ties are again free. Slaves not unfrcquently 
abscond snd concesl themselves in the Mun- 
nipors valley. In the event of the party in 
whose house the slave takes refuge being 
williog to buy him, be may do so on refunding 
the original price paid. On the other hand, 
should the slave not be retained, he must be 
returned to the original owner. Female slaves 
cost aIjo ut Rupees 50 and mala»from Rupees 
50 to Rupees 70. There is no system amongst 
the Kowpoees resembling the “ Lslloop " of 
the Munnipories. 

Ute •>/ tobacco, epiriU, tyc .—Tobacco is used 
in all three forms mentioned in the general 
description of the customs of the hill tribes ; 
the weed is consumed in large quantity. 
Their drinks are as already described. 

Trade and occapatiom. —The Kowpoee is 
not much given to trading, which is morftly 
confined to the bartering of the surplus pro¬ 
ductions of his fields for articles of luxury 
snd salt, procurable in the basaars of the 
Munnipore valley. Those also living nearest 
Carh&r take fowls, ootton, ginger, Ac., to the 
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bazaar* nearest their lull* iu the Cachar 
valley. They have no manufactures, uitpt 
the articles of clothing, Ac., which they wear, 
ami they do not work in metal*. 

Crime. —Crime u not Tory rife amongst 
the Kowpoee tribe ; they arc generally honest, 
an I do not interfere, a* a rule, with traders 
and traTellers passing through theiy country, ; 
although the levy of black-mail from traders 
is not uncommon. Cases hare happeued in 
the Kowpooe country where trailers have 
been robbed and murdered, but three are 
rare, and as a rule, solitary- travellers may 
pass through them with perfect safety. 

Ths above description of the Hill tribes 
of the range of mountains to tlie north of 
Bnrm&b, may give our readers a general 
notion of what those are which hhve been j 
mentioned as concerned in the stoppage of ' 
Colonel Brown’s expedition. They occnpy a 
continuation of the same range, at a dis¬ 
tance of about UW miles.—Eo. F.E. 

THE STORE OK 1XEZ0M0 HIROAKI. 

(Freely (roiiehih J from the Japanesr). 

Coutinw'il frim pay* 235. 

H ER maidens, on the contrary, were 
absolutely smitten with Hiroaki's ap¬ 
pearance, and could look at no odc else. 

For a few moments there was silence. 
Then Hiroaki expreased a wish that all 
should tell their thoughts in a stauxa of 
poetry. 

They did as was deaired, and all handed 
in to Hiroaki that which they had written. 
He read them critically and attentively— [ 
but one he selected as the beat, and road 
aloud :— 

" Why do I full of trouble Uts 
Willi sal hd J breaking heart f 
Hopeless, my life to Heaven I give 
Impatient to depart." 

** This” said Hiroaki, ” is the best. 
Tkia auall hs vu the prize.” And tho prize 
was borne to Wakamatou. Ha! why does 
sue start ? It was but for an instant. She 
bade her maiden take it. But she—ah, she j 
tried to be unconcerned and motionless. She i 
Strove t<> Lid., her agitation. She end'-nvour- • 
ed to seem a* luilja* as before. It was . 


hopeless. Her face blanched; her frame 

trembled; and as the w ilful tears forced 
themselves through her lids, she threw up 
her hands, prostrated herself on the mats 
before her father and oxclaimcd :—Father ? 
be it unto me even as thou wilt.*' 

It was a moment of suspense and of vio¬ 
lent surprise. But Hiroaki, also bowing 
himself before Fum&neki, said" Sir, I 
am unhappy to have caused such trouble to 
one so fair, ao true and so good. Your 
danghter lias recognised in me your former 
humble servitor whom his fellow servants 
nicknamod Kuros'ke. I cannot take advan¬ 
tage of my change of station. I will retire, 
and yield my claims to your admirable 
daughter to the happy man to whom 
she has evidently given her faithful heart. 
Nay, more ! I will even press hi* suit with 
you, aud will take upon myBelf the future of 
whomsoever is worthy to have secured b’tr 
unchanging affection.” 

Astonished at this strange scene, all pre¬ 
sent stood perplexed. Fumancki and his at¬ 
tendants wondering at the transformation of 
Kuma’ke, whom they all recognised now , 
and the rutaiuers of Hiroaki, ignorant of 
how thoir master had paased his absence 
from home, looking at (ae'i other with open- 
mouthed wonder. Before Fumancki could 
frame any reply, however, the lady Lad risen 
from her knees before her father, and bowed 
before Hiroaki. 

** Pardon, pardon me,” she cried, “ my lord 
and my love. Oh ! what a strange fate is 
mine, thus thrice to find myself so unmaiden¬ 
ly.” Then raising beraclf she looked upon 
him with a fixed and loving look, and said 
guntly but firmly :— 

•* Father, and you my maidens and kind 
gcntiemun, I have a strange tale to tell, a 
difficult part to take. But as by this token,— 
taking from the bond of the attendant tho 
wimi-cup formerly given to Kuros'ke though 
the medium of Kiku,—I recognize the faith- 
fulclean of an old servant of my father, so 
am I also thereby reminded of a promise 
made Vo that Svrvaut before he left my fa¬ 
ther's house. It was that if ho were un¬ 
happy I would plead with my father iu his 
behalf, and if his love were unktud I would 
use luy’iuflvo.iiCi iu lus favour, it she were 
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within my reach. Father, I knew not then 
how much I promised. But now I know i 
who is the maiden he sought; and I fear for ! 
the pain her blindness and waywardness | 
cost him, when ho hoard from ray father’s | 
lip* that his suit was hopelesa. Unmaidenly, j 
I silo wed a token to be given to him, when j 
as yet I had not seen him, bnt when for re*-' | 
sons of his own, he had, unknown to me and 
unknown to any us, assumed the disguise of 
a servant, and seemed to be dying under my 
father's roof. Unmaidenly, perchance, ere 
he left, to soothe, as it were, the anguish of 
his leaving my father's service, I gave the 
promise T have mentioned ; and 1 now fulfil i 
my unmaidenly promise. I hare plead¬ 
ed with the maiden who was nnkind, 
and she confesses that her heart is all his own. 

1 now plead with roy father to remove his 
unhappiness, by bidding him stay. He once 
as a servant told me he would die to serve 
mo. Ah, how foolish and weak (lid J appear 
to myself in taking those words which any 
faithful servant tnigher apeak, to heart. But 
I have lived on them ever eince. And now 
1 ask you, my father, to tell my lord, that I 
hare overcome the scruples of the msiden he 
has honoured by demanding aa his wife, 
and that she yields herself to him in life and 


death ; to live, if the gods will, for his hsp- , 
pincas, or if needful to die for his welfare." 

She ceased, and there was a breathless 
silence. At length, Hiroaki spoke :— 

** The gods be praised." Then rising, and 
holding forth his hand to raise Wakamatsu, 
ho addod; “ Now, thou art my wife indeed." 

“Yes," said the old father, deeply af- j 
fee tod, and with a voice trembling with emo- I 
tion; " Yes, Sir! If thou wilt so condescend 
ns to shed honour upon my house, she is 
yours indeed." 

Then turning to those present, he said: 

“ My good friends and faithful servants, such 
liappiness I am totally unworthy of. Yet | 
tbs virtue of my child has been the means of 
my obtaining the dearrst wish of my heart. 
When our young prince was sought of many 
as a husband for their daughters, and many 
fair maidens were offered to him, I kuew 
that there was not one among them so in¬ 
comparable as my own daughter. But she i 
would not hear of such a proposal—for how | 


Sil 

' is it possible, she asked, that after rejecting 
many maidens greater and fairer than I, that 
he would cast a thought on me ? And she 
retired, and gave herself up to study and to 
virtue, to &ocnre herself from notice. And 
yet what do we see to-day P If then, snen 
plensv. e comes to me in my old age, I bid 
you a I to rejoice with me. The wedding 
shall be as early as my lord will—and such 
ffrtes shall be prepared as shall render all, 
rich and poor, lord and vassal, high and low, 
sharers in our great happiness." 

“ Thank you, my dear, father;" modestly 
spoke the maiden; and then making a pro¬ 
found obeisance to Hunoaki, and to all pre¬ 
sent she withdrew. 

Many were the congratulations mutually 
interchanged that day, and great was the de¬ 
light which found universal expression, as 
the joyful news spread throughout the pro¬ 
vince. 

Proper officers were appointed to convey 
the intelligence to Iketono, the father of 
Hiroaki, whose joy exceeded that of all 
ethers. 

And, Hiroaki was permitted to see the 
maiden more than once during his stay, 
when they conversed upon all the extraor¬ 
dinary circumstances thnt were about to 
culminate in their marrisge ; and both 
declared that their union must have been 
decreed by the gods. 

Ths ceremonial tour of Hiroaki was now 
continued, and as tho news of his approach¬ 
ing nuptials preceded him, he was every¬ 
where received with felicitations and kind 
wishes for his bapp'ness. 

On his return, his first care was to reward 
the good nun who had received him into 
her bouse, and by whose means he had dis¬ 
covered his love. But all were benefitted by 
his success; for his wife, hardly less clever 
than himself, helped him in his government; 
and distant generations tell of the universal 
beneficence and consequent prosperity that 
marked the rule of Hiroaki aud Wakamatsu 
Him#. 

THE CONSPIRACY OF NIKKI DAIZEN. 

T HE following tale is a pretty c'ose trans¬ 
lation from the Japanese. Though it 
seems somewhat disjointed, it shews several 
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peculiarities of the manners of old Japan, 
and we therefore hare thought it worthy of 
a place in the Far East. 

The curioua notion* of fidelity to their 
chief* which ]>vd men to sacrifice their own 
lives, and the live* of all who stood in the | 
way of the welfare, honour or happiness of 
their lord or his family, we may find in some 
degree paralleled in tome parts of Europe in 
days gone by; but they have held their 
ground in Japan, even to the present decade. 
Indeed, many samourai would do fur their 
old chief even now, what Rampei and Hane- 
gawa are reported in the story to have done 
for Yoahiteru. 

As regards the part Yoshiteru plays in the 
tale, there is nothing in it that need be 
doubted. The dynasty of which he was an 
unworthy member was fast decaying, after 
having had a brilliant beginning in its four 
first representatives; and shortly after his 
days, it was destined to give place to that 
strong and able man who founded the 
Tokugawa line of Shoguns. Throughout 
the wholo term of the Ashikaga rule, trouble 
and bloodshed were rampant in the land; 
and eo continued until Taico-sama put an 
end to it, and Iycyas prevented its revival by 
excellent laws wisely designed and carried 
out. The Japanese title of the story is 

TO-IEGAJI HOYFHO*. 

A tale of the last dt.ji of the Ashikaga Shogunate, 
1540 to 1567. Bj Ikku : written in 1759. 

In alien timer, Ihnr* true a temaphort with a 
tyitan of Jfaji and signals on ike beach 
at Sakai, near Otakn, which could be tee » 
front Its by meant of telescopes, and that 
the flucluati-ms of pricct were conveyed. 
At 'yrw'ii true connected with this, and from 
thmee. true called To Mcgani (or Spy* 
glass) Moyemou. 

old times at N a guru, there was a bad 
man. Sabo ten Koto, who was a gambler, 
a drunkard and a robber. He borrowed 
from many but never repaid them. 

Once upon a time a blind man passed 
through that part of the country, and Kozo 
bearing that he had monrj, waylaid him, 
robbed and murdered him at Hitukoto Tsu- 


tsumi. When the blind man was dying he 
gasped out:—“ Oh, it is vile thus to murder a 
poor blind man. Oh life! oh money ! all 
gone; all gone 1" 

Koxo'e brother, Rampei, saw the deed, and 
was horrified at ita wickedness. It was the 
time of Yoshiteru, the thirteenth of the Ashi¬ 
kaga Shoguns. Now it happened that Nikki 
Daizen, one of the Shogun's vassals thinking 
to raise the standard of rtbellion, had 
gathered round him a group of kindred 
spirita, amongst whom were Yenami Bate, 
Harakaze Daikichi, Osakan Iwataiyu, and 
other wicked men. 

Iwataiyu was instructed to mislead the 
Shogun and induce him to lead a life of 
pleasure, so that thsy might have the better 
opportunity to gain power for themselvee. 

The anniversary of tbs death of Yoshi- 
masa, who died in 1449, wm to be celebrakd 
in Higashi yarns, and in honour of tlis 
oocssion, a number of criminals were par¬ 
doned. Amongst them Chanoko Cbimpei, a 
great villain, was pardoned at the instiga¬ 
tion of Nikki, who wished to nee him to 
carry ont his own abominable plans. 

Iwataiyu succeeded in leading Yoshiteru 
astray, and the consequenoe was, the Shogun 
fell deeplp in love with a courtezan named 
0 Yodo, living in the Ogiya at Kioto, and 
the girl became enceinte. 

To-Megaui Moyemou was a noted clown, 
who daily entertained Yoshiteru, and was 
possessed of a jewel that was a preventative 
against intoxication, be the quantity imbibed 
never to great. 

Buto instructed the landlord of the house 
I of entertainment to change exorbitant prices, 

1 and in every way assisted Iwataiyu to harry 
their suzerain to speedy ruin ; and thus 
Nikki was successful in his wicked designs; 
for Yoshiteru uoglected his duties, and sunk 
into a most degraded condition. Nikki fur¬ 
thermore turned Yoshiteru's old mother out 
of the palace to seek a borne elsewhere. But 
Bundo Hieaku, snxioas to protect bis liege 
master Yoshiteru, even against himself, run 
off with, the courtesan 0 Yodo. At 
Tohanawa, 0 Yodo wae taken with pains 
of labour and Haaakn went off for phjaic. 

I Whilo absent, Rampei came and roblicd 
j 0 Yodo, and murdered her; bu* finding a 
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paper amongst her clothing certifying her 
child to b« Toahiteni'a, he delivered the 
still warm corpse, -of a living child, aud 
he took it home with the plunder. 

Yoshitero, on one occasion, was detained 
at the house of Ogija, not being able to pay 
his reckoning; but Hisaku took the money 
0 Yodo bad been robbed of, which Ram pci 
bad handed over to him for the purpose, and 
paid the bill, releasing the Shogun from the 
tub in which he had been caged up, as is the 
custom with the keepers of such houses 
when the guests fail to pay their bills. 

Hisaku then went to Yoehiteru's mother 
and told her that 0 Yodo had been robbed 
and murdered. He took her to his home and 
ordered his wife to wait on her and see that 
she that she did not want for anything in 
their power to procure. 

The noble lady thanked them for their 
kindness and expressed a hope that she 
would be able to shew them at some future 
time that she was grateful. Hiaaku’s wife, 
0 Machi, replied that they were but poor 
people who could offer her but little fit to 
eat, and but meagre accommodation. 

Now Hisaku and O Machi were at a great 
losa bow to meet the expenses the princess 
brought on them : especially aa Nikki had 
become an obstacle to Hisaku earning an 
honest living. So 0 Machi was at last 
driven on the streets as a night-beggar, 
where, however, she told her tale so well &b 
to earn money and yet remain faithful to her 
husband. 

At this time dancing and posturing after 
the styles of tho Chinese—Kasho, Kibi, and 
Osliokun—had been introduced : and Okuni 
of Idxumo had commenced performances at 
Kioto. It therefore occurred to this worthy 
couple to teach their adopted child, a 
girl eleven years old, to dance. They might 
thus gain a living for themselves and their 
guest. Accordingly they devoted themselves 
soalously to this end. 

Nikki now being powerful, was very cruel 
to all Yoehiteru's followers, end one of these, 
Hsncgawa Tatakoro, together with his wife 
and her sister, tied, taking with them the 
Princess Karnito-him4 who had been betroth¬ 
ed to YJthitcru. They travelled about like 


* the minstrels of Ainoyama in Ib4 —playing 
their aamisens and singing for food and 
j lodging. 

Nikki, hearing of their flight, sent twe of 
hia wicked band after them; and tracking 
them, Iwataiyu murdered Hanegawa's wife 
0 Sago and tied up the sister Shigarami and 
Karaito-him6. 

Iwataiyu was proud of his success in 
finding the beautiful Karaite, knowing how 
delighted Nikki would be to have her in his 
power. 

When the princess and her faithful com¬ 
panion were brought to Nikki, he at first 
treated them with feigned kindness, but hia 
evident desire to be possessed of Karaite, 
who scorned his advances, raised the ire of 
her friend Shigarami, who told Nikki that 
be wm about as fit a mate for the hime*, as 
horse-radish was fit sauco for a boiled egg. 
This enraged Nikki so much that he cruelly 
cut her till she died before the eyes of the 
horrified him6. 

Nikki then finding his persuasions in vain 
left the princess for a short time, and she suc¬ 
ceeded in escaping from him. 

Karaito-lnme now being free from the toils 
of her persecutor, made haste to find Yoshi- 
tern. 

And now Hanegawa disguised his adopted 
daughter as a boy, and sent her, through a 
third person, ss a page to Nikki for the pur¬ 
pose of spying out the goings-on in hia house¬ 
hold, and assisting the friends of Yoshitera 
with information. Nikki was delighted with 
the handsome Yayoisnos’ke, (aa the new page 
was named), who had therefore ample op¬ 
portunities to fulfil her mission. Hanegawa 
also again became a servitor of the palace, 
and frequently attended Nikki in his 
perambulations, On one occssiou when tbsy 
were out, it commenced to rain ; and, the 
ground being slippery, the fastening? of ons of 
Nikki's clogs broke. Such was the violence 
of his temper that he struck Hanegawa with 
the clog for his carelcsHnese in not seeing to 
the fastening being in better condition, and 
he often otherwise insulted him. 

But this was little as compared with 
what was yet to happen. .Nikki, discovering 
Yayoicnos'ke's sex, sent for Hanegawa. He 

* Princess or noble lady. 
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reviled him forth# trick put npnn him, 
nod ordered him at once to behead the 
child. Now Nikki, being excited with 
the take be was being Mired with by 
the feraalo attendant#, did not think Hane- 
gswa would obey the order; bat, when the 
latter ouolly and unconcernedly drew hia long 
kevn-edged sword, and with one dexterous 
sweep severed the child's head from the 
body, Nikki was amazed, and trembled 
with fear: for he know now ho had no com¬ 
mon man to deal with, and that tl^ere most 
surely be some plot behind all thia. 

Rampei having released Yoshitern from 
the tnh, as before told, took him to Moye- 
mon’s hnnse and had him cared for. 

Yoshitern was passed off as tha younger 
brother of Moyemon, and he was taught 
accounts so as to be able to aasist in the shop. 

Karaito-himr fortunately visited the shop, 
anJ thus were they both, the Princess and 
the Shogun, brought together again. 

K<<zo missed the tOO riot that be had 
murdered the blind Kiycmasa to obtain, and 
sus|M-ctcd hia young brother Rnnipei as hav¬ 
ing appropriated it to the use of Yoshitern. 
Being short of money, he borrowed 10 riot 
from another yato (blind man), who often 
asked to have the money returned. This 
dunning annoyed Kozo, who, on the laat oc¬ 
casion, denied the debt: and, heating his 
metal pipe on the charcoal brazier, bornt the 
blind man on the head and face. The poor 
fellow fled to his home, and there, whilst 
suffering from psin of the hums and anger 
for the loss of his hard earnings, determined 
to be even with Kozo. 

He therefore feigned fear of the robber 
and brought him a present of fish snd sake, i 
and Kozo invited him to partake of them 
Whilst Kozo was nnder the influence of the 
strong sake, the blind ahampooer offered to 
shampoo him, and whilst doing so drew a 
dirk he had concealed about him, stabbed 
Kozo to the heart and ent his own throat. 

Thus was the base murder of tbs blind 
Kiyemaaa revenged at the instance of the 
gods by soother blind men, their unconscious 
instrument. 

Rampei had taken the infant of O-Yndo to 
hia house, treating it with great reverence 


and care, and wan fortunate in rearing it 
until it was a fine boy of five years old : when 
Nikki’s followers Harakogl and others track¬ 
ed Rampei to his hours and saw both bim 
and the boy dressed in priest’s garments. 
They suspected the child to be Yoshitern's 
snd 0-Yodo‘s, snd were rejoiced at the pros¬ 
pect of great reward from Nikki for finding 
this out, and perhaps, if necessary, murder¬ 
ing the be/. 

lianegawa attempted to slay Nikki, and 
had wrestled with and thrown a man whom he 
believed to be Nikki. Whilst in the act of 
drawing his sword to behead him, he was anr- 
prised to sei the slides open, and the real 
Nikki come to the assistance of his double, 
who was no other than Cbimpei, whom his 
master, fearing assassination by Hanegawa, 
or so mo other of Yoshitern ’a followers had 
dressed up like himself ever since he suspect¬ 
ed the existence of a plot. 

Nikki now feared that he would be mur¬ 
dered by hia enemy’s followers, who had 
seemed to have succeeded in obtaining en¬ 
trance amongst the servants of the palace; 
and he abut himself np in a strong iron cage. 

Chimpei then told Nikki and Hanegawa 
that Shiga rami and Yayoienos’ke were 
both his children, bat that, m Nikki had 
rescued bim from prison and a disgraceful 
death, he had, in return, forgiven him for being 
the cauM of the death but that henceforth he 
would be Nikki'a enemy. 

Yenami Bn to, with other*, now went to 
Rampei and demanded the head of Yoshitern'a 
child : but Rampei hid him, and finding the 
child of Hiaakn, who was similar in age and 
appearance, playing on the common, cut off 
his head and presented it to Buto, who went 
away rejoicing at what he supposed to be the 
easy way in which he had accomplished his 
mission, and gloating over Uis reward he 
wonld receive in exchange for bia gory 
trophy. 

Rampei took the child to Moyemon’a 
house, and there delivered it safely to Yoshi¬ 
tern, who was still living in disguise. He 
then committed " happy desjiatch’’ as atone¬ 
ment for slaying Hiaaku'a child. They all 
regretted his untimely end—even the mother, 
0 Mschi, deploring his death ; as he had only 
acted from the purest loyalty. 
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THE FAR EAST. 


Moyemon, by the kid of bit telescope, 
which was used to discern the semaphore and 
flag signals of Naniwa (Osaka's ancient 
name) from lac, was able to spy into Nikki 
Dai sen's Loose at Kita-yama from a high 
hill, and reported all he saw to Toahitern. 

Nikki being now in the possession of great 
and wonderful power, no longer feared To- 
shitera, who, although still alive, was re¬ 
duced to the condition of a common man 
without means or followers. He therefore 
gave bimaelf np to wanton pleasure and 
drunken riot. 

The result of the exertions of Moyemon 
with hie spy glass, and others, was that To- 
shitera, with Hanegewa, Chimpei, Buto, 
Yams gam i and others, quietly entered Nik¬ 
ki Dai ten’s residence at Kita-yama one night 
after a groat feasting and drinking, when 
with the spy glass they discovered all the 
people of Nikki overpowered with sleep and 
eak6 : and then and there slew him and all 
his wicked companions. 

Thus Toshiteru was once more established 
and all his friends benefited in dm course 

Yoshiteru wished to promote Moyemon to 
be a 6tisAi, * but he preferred to remain a 
merchant; and by the aid of hie telescope, 
which had rendered such good service in 
watching Nikki, he was able to discern the 
signals of ths flags on the beach of Osaka 
from a great distance, and thus became very 
rich, and wna a liberal bcatowsr of his wealth 
to all good and deserving objects Thus 
was merit rewarded and guilt prnished. 


THE FAR EAST. 


7. 


DxviLoriitrr or Fosbio* Irrxtcooui. 
A. D. 15*0 TO 1*00. 


D URING the half century after Arthur's 
decease, his eldest and second sons 
were much consulted, and took a somewhat 
prominent part in political affairs; and his 
two daughters married into influential 
families. 

Anxious to carry out ths wishes of their 
father, wh o had taught them to look upon 

* Samurai, ofllcer or gentleman. 


the good work as a hereditary duty, they used 
all their influence to have foreigners of good 
character well-treated, and so encouraged 
to become permanent residents ; and there is 
no doubt that this family was the means of 
opening the country to foreign trade in tho 
middle of the 16tb century. 

The emperor Tomo-hito, known to ns now 
as Go-JCilU-TXir-o was a mere fainrant, and 
the Shogun Toshitane, (1508 to ’20), en¬ 
deavoured to rule the country in the name of 
the Shin-jo (emperor) by force of arms. • 

There continual civil ware attracted so 
much attention, that the occa.ional visits of 
strangers in the trading junks, passed un¬ 
observed, unices when somo special case of 
outrage occurred. In 1530, a black ship 
visited the coast near Bungo, and left with 
Otomo Sorin, two guns, as gifts in return for 
the kindness and hospitality he received; but 
tho ships left very soon, bearing with them 
reports of the disturbed and unsafe state of 
the country. Little, consequently, was tu 
be done. Trade was not likely to prove 
lucrative, and the trouble between tirj 
Spaniards and Chinese caused foreigner* 
to have au ill-name in both China and Japan. 

Galvano, Pinto, Mendosa, and others, had 
left their mark wherever they went; and 
frequent cases of gross outrage occurred, 
so that mutual reprisals were not uncommon. 
Some of the more adventurous natives took 
service in the foreign ships and went abroad. 
Tear by year the ships visiting the islands 
became more and more numerous, and the 
trading junks, induced to come over from 
the matu-land by the persuasion of the of¬ 
ficial messengers, often contained men from 
afar or thoee who had met Aitb tbs strange 
foreigners. 

The family of Arthur gradnally became 
absorbed amongst the native noblemen after 
the first generation, from the system of adop¬ 
tion, tlion, and even now, so prevalent; and 
the great superiority in their physical as 

* He was assist'd by Oudti Yoshi-aki. Yoehigo 
was ths s.'icne of tnui-li fighting ; an J Nagao seemed 
to rvign thcro iu spite of tho government Yoshi- 
tans was hiuiself opposed by Hosokawa Macakato, 
defeated at O* :i by Sasaki, anil finally retreated to 
Awn. Hosokawa then succoedrd in pin/-mg Yoebi- 
baru in the Shogun's sent and communicat/d with 
the Min dynasty o' Chinn (11th, 12th, and IJtb 
•mparunj. anil he also sent an expedition to Corea. 
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well w mental condition*, *nd particularly 
in iheir education, made them mod desirable 
connection*, in those daj* of drooling for 
aupremney in the council and in the field. 

The family in England had becomo much 
scattered ; *o that all correspondence gradual¬ 
ly erased. Bat the family traditions still 
remained, and wer* from time to time 
brought forward by some ambitious youth of 
the line, eager to become a follower of bia 
adventurous relatives. As India became the 
laud of promise for such aspirants, no more 
of the family came to Japan, and as the 
interests of the descendants of Arthur chiefly 
concern ua, wo now confine our story to 
Ja|i*n. 

The misrule in the country continued; 
and the colonies of Portuguese and Spaniards 
gave much trouble. News arrived too, of 
the failure of an Embassy to Pekin ; and at 
tiic siime time reports of the quarrelling and 
disorderly conduct of foreigners who had 
visited Chins. 

The great prince of Ota, Nobunaga, fear- 
ing that those turbulent men would becomo 
unmanageable in Japan, viewed their ra.»ve- 
mutts with apprehension; lest, perchance, 
they should ally themselvos with some of 
the more unprincipled, and ambitious chief¬ 
tains. 

They might will be apprehensive ; for some 
of the natives of Japan who had visited 
Manila and Macao, returned with statements 
of the doings of the Spaniards and Portugu¬ 
ese in these places which were anything but 
reassuring. They spoke too of the rivalry 
existing between them, and the jealousy tliat 
animated the priests of the two nations. Still, 
they told at tho aame time of the colleges 
and other seminaries they had established ; 
and some who had visited India, spoke of the 
great commerce and astounding wealth of 
Goa and other Indian cities. 

These last excited the cupidity of the 
Japanese, and many took service with tbs 
foreigner* in consequence, looking for a 
share in the riches they heard of. The Jap¬ 
anese braves who thus embarked on foreign 
ahips, becamo a terror to the natives of the 
Moluccas, Siam, and the coasta of China; 
and ultimately many of them took to the 
profession of piracy on their own account. 


Tho fire-arms which had been giren in 
1550 to Otomo Sorin, by one of-the early 
ships which put into Bungo to recruit on 
her way from Spanish South America, were 
the mean* of exciting a desire on the part of 
the people for more visits and more presents. 
But the most precious thing received by 
Otomo and hi* clan from foreigners was the 
knowledge of Christianity.* The King and 
the people embraced the true faith warmly, 
and never was there a field more interesting 
for missionary enterprise. 

But having mentioned the great character 
of that ago, »•© mast devote a few words to 
tell the reader who and what h^ waa. 

In 1535 was born Ota Nobunaga, son of a 
retainer of the Owari feudal chief Shiba. 
In 1550, Ota and two other retainers, named 
Asai and Asnkura, killed their Buxcrain, and 
took possession of his estates. Ab early as 
the age of thirteen, Nobunaga had distin¬ 
guished himself. He was sent at the head 
of two thousand men against ap equal force 
belonging to Imagawa Toshimoto. The isaue 
of this, his first battle, was most successful, 
and entirely ow ing to him ; for Hirate, the 
old and experienced general who had been 
sent with him, was for withdrawing the army 
without fighting; bnt, the determined boy, 
forbade a retreat, formed the plan of attack, 
and completely roated his enemy. His name 
soon became very great in the nation, and 
that too as well from hia own deeds, as 
from the deeds of hia great retainer Toyo- 
toroi Hidryoshi. By hia means, Nobunaga 
succeeded in reducing the country to some¬ 
thing like order, and from those days, urti 1 
the present time, the turbulence previously 
existing for centuries has disappeared, and 
during nearly three centuries Japan haa 
enjoyed an internal aud external peace such 
as few nations have known. 

Returning to our story. The descendants 
of Polo's disciple found it impoasibl* to stem 
the enrrent that now set in against foreign- 

* Japan*** accounts date the introduction of 
Christianity from this tune, and it i* called Ja bo 
•hirouMiru. '“spread of th« wicked principle*." 
" Ja" her* is a grim pun on th« first syllable of tb* 
word Ya~o (Jesus) and the sound is represented by 
a Chinese character meaning corrupt, vik>- ?ha 
word " kiristen** (chnstiaa) waa, and is also to Lb* 
present day syuooomous with magic, aoroery and 
ua canniness. 
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THE FAB FAST. 


fn. They had become Japanese in every- \ miming his samlsls, he pave the drowsy at- 


thing save their groat lore of learning, and tendant a kick to rou*e him and ordered him 
of the arta and sciences. They well support- , to find the sandals. Jumping up smartly, he 
cd the family traditions, and were useful in his hand in his bosom and drew forth the 
assisting the foreigners with whom they fell missing aamlala, now comfortably warmed, 
in, and in averting for a long time the evil* j *«“! tickled Nobunaga's fancy, that it 

that ultimately came. So long as it waa , attracted hit attention to the dsnrie-moebi 
possibles all the male descrudanta of the (»»ndal bearer) in whom he soon perceived 
house made viaite to other countries, and, of ■ h® ® valuable servant, and promoted him 
course, thereby kept alive the spirit and in- I rapidly till he became Ashigaru Kashira. • 
tclligence of the race. One of them waa j Oue day being tainted for his monkey- 
well-known in Sataama, from whence he like feature*, and told that ho could not get 


visited Loochoo, and tbmee he obtained a *„j decent mane daughter to wife, he waa 


passage to China. His accounts induced a 
cousin to travel, who, on hta return, was ap¬ 
pointed a high officer of one of the friendly 
embassies sent to the Min princes from the 
Aaliikaga Shoguns. 

Several of the family were influential in 
Kioto, and were employed in high positions 
by Hidcyoshi—now known to ua under the 
title of Taico. 

This great man waa born within a year of 


provoked into boasting tliathe had already been 
promised the hand of the beautiful daughter 
of the high officer Maida, and when laugh<>d 
at as an empty boaster, he went straight to 
the great man's house, and, demanding a* 
interview, told his story as to how he had 
been goadnd into making the boast, and 
that the father mnst now needs consent. 
Great was the father's surprise—but Toki- 
cbiro went to hi* master Nohunaga direct, 


Nobunaga. He was son of the peasant Chi- , and repeated his request. Nobcu&ga was 


kuami Y&suke, in tho district of Owari, and greatly surprised and amused} but, however, 
was noted in hi* childhood for great per- granted his youthful gillie's wish. Th* 
sonal strength, cleverness and fearlessness, uiaiden reported well of her strangely found 
He was then called Hi-josbi-maru. When husband, and he soon went to the wars li the 
Hachieka Koroku, a celebrated bandit of train Q f his master, leaving her with hsr 
those times, was one night returning from a f Al her, promising at parting to return with 
raid, one of his band trod on what they j the reputation of a great warrior or not at 
thought was a beggar who was asleep on the all.f If he did not return she was to pray for 
Yabagi-bridge. A boy spring up and sound- the repose of his manes -, and, if possible have 
ly rated the chief, demanding if the road , them decently interred; but if he returned 
were not wide enough to leave room for all. victorious he would make her a great lady. 
This boy was the future Taico. Koroku On the day of the great decisive battle of tbs 
was so pleased with the lad’s fearless ard period, the chief leader of the enemy retired 
manly manner that he induced him to ac- , behind a ditch to breaths hi* horse and ar- 
company his party, and soon found that he range hi* disordered armour, and Kinoshts, 
had picked up no common child; and think- taking him unawares, decapitated him, carried 
ing it a pity so much ability should be off the head, helmet and fighting sword of 
thrown away in making the boy a robber, the chiof, and laid them at Nobunaga's feet, 
be devised a plan to put him where he would This was the commencement of his great 
come to sdme good. On being placed w ith career. He became a Daimio under the title 
the fencing master and military teacher, Q f Chikntcn no Kami, in 1575, and took the 
Matsushita Kahe, ho was given 6 Wo* to name of Haahiba. 

purchase a breastplate, and having decamp- j Af|<r tbe drttb of x obanagfc , tho Mikado 

ed with tbs money—he made his way to No- j __. _ 

bunag* — and under the name of Kinciehta • Ashigaru were the armed attendant* of th* 
Tokichiro became his sandal bearer. One ot M ~ ** *“ 

cold night, while waiting for Nobunaga, he . . ... , „ Toroiomi D*um„ (now 


fell asleep, and when hi* master camo out, j Toyotomi Jineha.) 


off the head, helmet and fighting sword of 
the chief, and laid them at Nobunaga'a feet. 
This was the commencement of his great 
career. He became a Daimio under the title 
of Chiknten no Kami, iu 1575, and took th* 
name of Haahiba. 

After the death of Nobunaga, the Mikado 

* Ashigaru were the armed attendant* of th* 
noble* of old Japan, and Kaabira waa the ch ef or 
head 

t Taioo was deified as Toyotomi Daimio Jib (now 
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TITS I-'AB 2AST. 


beetowcd upon him the name of Tnyotomi*— 
and he wee subsequently milled to the rank 
of Kuambaku. The subsequent transfer of 
this titlo to hie nephew Hidrtaugu, end him. 

• This differs somewhat from the •.'count given 
is the History of Taico-saom, Vol. Ill of the Far 
East -Ed. Y. E. 


I self Incoming known as Tniko (tlic titlo of 
rclirwl Kunraliaku); also the unauccetodnl 
attempt of the ungrateful nephew to nssasi- 
| ante his uncle, and the expiation by anicido at 
jCnramn in 1599, are all matters rather be- 
longing to history than to our story. 

(To be continued,) 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


T HE photographs In our present number 
are all of special interest. The three 
pictures of Kioto, one of which depicts an 
exceptionally beautiful ufrect, and the other 
two of which represent portions of the Dhiri, 
or former residence of the Mikado, need no 
further description than what may be ga¬ 
thered from the article on the “ Kioto Exposi¬ 
tion of 1875,* which ia from the pen of a 
gentleman who lias just returned from a visit 
to the old Imperial metropolis, and who is 
well known as one of the wannest friend of 
Japan to be found among foreigners. 

THE PORTRAITS. 

T HE portraits of the first four Shoguns of 
the Aalukaga dynasty, are, of course, 
from Japanese paiuimgs: and none will deny 
that they bear a strung family resemblance 
to each other; which fact may he taken as 
presumptive evidence of their authenticity. 

The rise of the ArJiikaga house took place 
at one of the darkest periods of Ju|svm>e 
history. It commenced with tho reign of 
the Emperor Gu-Taigo Tennn, in the middle 
of the 14th century, when the empire was 
divided into two parties, each of whom sup- 

* The article will s|ip«*r in our Juuv number, s* 
we find w« have not room in this .or the whole 
of it. 


pnrtnd »te own claimant to the sovereignty. 
Go-Taigo and Kogen were known as the 
northern and southern emperors; but the 
former was undoubtedly the legitimate ruler, 
and ultimately secured it. It was in the 
midst of these troubles, that Aahikaga Taka- 
nji boldly declared himself Sei dai Shogun, 
and was able to maintain his authority, in 
spite of the utmost efforts of the Emperor, 
who himself accompanied the army sent 
against his usurping subject. The Imperial 
army was defeated, and the Emperor taken 
prisoner. 

From this time the splendour the Ashi- 
kaga Shoguns surpaaaed anything previously 
known in Japan. But the third of the race, 
Yoshi-mitsu, was he who brought it to its 
greatest brilliancy. He died in 1408, and 
after him, although down to the tenth of the 
dynasty, the successors maintained a certain 
amount of dignity and power, yet none 
shewed the talents and greatness of the 
founders of the house, and the four Inst 
; of the fourteen who held the rank heru- 

I ditanly were almost beneath contempt. Olio 
of them, the 13th, was that Yoslntcru, to 
’ whom the story “ To Megani, Moycnion ” iu 
our present number, relates. The last of the 
race. Yoshiaku, woe defeated by Nubunaga, 
and from tliat period the name uf Asbikagu 
totally disappears from history. 
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THE PERIOD. 

Notbs or tbs Month rao* Local Pafsbu. 


fPHE Government has published regulations 
X pr>>h ; bitnrc of the trading of members of 
thn public service. Accor »ing to the article* 
o f the notification, officials and members of 
thnir families are forbiden to enter into any 
trade the profits of which are derived from 
commercial exchange (buying and selling) or 
from any mannfacturing process. It is, how- 
ever, permitted to kocko*, kuchot and *clv*ol- 
snpcrintcndenU to follow these pursuits, and 
tin- following modes of investment are 
excepted as not being comprehended in the 
prohibition : vis: investments in rice cultiva¬ 
tions (agriculture ?), in land, houses and 
mining property, and the profits derivable 
from the sale of the produce of their own 
landed property. It is, however, provided 
that they shall abstain from opening a house 
of buainees with the special object cf follow* 
ing these pursuits. The notification further 
orders that any member of an official family, 
desirous of entering trade with his own 
means, may do so by separating himself from 
the parental household. 


Tat intense interest felt by the public in 
the preliminary examination nf the persons 
charged with abetting the escape of Swaby 
and Cantelli was evidenced ky the crowded 
state of H.B.M.'s Consular Court on Wcdnra* 
day. No public investigation has probably 
at any time excited so much commotion in 
our community, and the reported proceedings 
which we present elsewhere will be read 
with general interest. The total amount of 
defalcation is, we observe, stated at more 
than $67,000. This, we presume, has been 
in pert recovered. 

Thb police of Yedo is apparently resolved | 
to suppress not only the traffic in rabbits bnt ' 
also the domestication of these animals. J 
Several persons have been recently puoisshed 
for having them in their possession. 

The following story is curioas but seems 
♦o require confirmation. On the 3uih March [ 
a small steam-vessel of ' ordinary sue * made J 
its appearance at a village in the district of 1 
Amakuaa in Shirakawa km, and without I 
introductory parley fired some five or six 
times at the undefended bowses. Ono of the 
shots struck the house of a certain Kawa- 
kami Sekitchi: and the villagers, greatly 


alarmed, sought for the help of the police. 
Pending their arrival, however, the vessel 
had disappeared. Intim itiou of the event 
was duly conveyed to the Hc.vds of the ken, 
the Naimosho and to the Naval Department, 
but the ShinjimhL, from which we 

translate the story, does not tell us the result 
of their investigation. 

Thb ITloro * 8k i mb tin relates thit at a 
recent interview between Itagaki and Shims- 
dxu Saburo the former expressed himself as 
disappointed with the system of drawing 
soldiers from the lower classes. He admitted 
that he had formerly favoured this mode of 
raising an army, but that experience had 
convinced him that the ranks should be filled 
with the latnurai alone. 

The .CAoya Shimbun gives an aamaing 
illustration of the simple faith of the peasan¬ 
try of the interior. An old temple at Buwa 
has, it soema, been changed from its original 
purpose to a school house and on a recent 
examination day was visited by some old 
women who, depositing their small coin on 
the teacher's t*nkn y^, proceeded to prostrate 
themselves before a map of Japan wnich was 
hung on the wall. Ou being asked the 
meaning of their reverent attitude they repli¬ 
ed that they were thus doing honour to the 
sacred picture of Buddha. 


Ws sincerely regret to announce the death 
of Mr. Karl E. Schmid, formerly First A»- 
■i«tant in H. B M. Consulate at this port. 
Ho had long been in weak health, and was 
away in the country in hopes of deriving 
benefit from change of air. rinding himself 
bnt little improved, he had determined to 
return to Yokohama, hnt died at Odawara on 
his way down. He will be remembered with 
regard aud esteem. 

The week has again been marked by two 
startling cases of robbery. On Monday it 
was announced that the compradors of the 
Deutsche Bank hod acknowledged, under the 
fear of discovery, the embcxxlemont of about 
$2K,000 of the money entrusted to his 
castody. Ho was at once given into charge 
and somo of the shroffs suspected of compli¬ 
city in the robbery were also subsequently 
apprehended. Later in the week the com- 
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pradorr of Mown. Wnlah, Hall A Co. was 
found deficient in hi* cosh, *nd seem* to have 
made away with about $4,000, a a mall portion 
only of which fall* directly on his immediate 
employers. 

These occurrences hare naturally excited 
some discussion about the * eompradorc sys¬ 
tem,’ the weak side of which is exposed by 
them. But the clumsy currencies of the 
East place this fetter on the armB of 
foreigners, and so long as they exist the 
ay b totn will probably obtain. It has some 
evils, bnt also arnne great advantages, and 
the one will he tolerated for the sake of the 
other. It ia probable, however, that eorne 
more rigid checks may yet be contrivod and 
imposed on the men actually entrusted with 
the custody of money, and that the nature of 
the securities offered for their honesty may 
have to be more solid than heretofore. 


It would be premature at present to do 
more than give such details regarding the 
(seuro In as have been published id the native 
papers. It is quite poesihle that something 
may appear hereafter to throw light upon 
what would be its probable fate in the event of 
any rual strain (wing put upon it. Asitstands 
at present it may leave some influence, but it 
lias not a vestige of power, in the only s«nae 
in which the word can be used in political 
philosophy. The amount of this influence 
will entirely depend upon the character and 
abilities of the leading men in it, and it may 
act in either one of two ways; dirsctly 
upwards on the Cabinet, or directly down¬ 
wards on the people, whose new or changed 
opinions will in their turn influence the 
Cabinet. Most of the old clamourtr* fora 
* House of Commons ’ have subsided into 
silence, though some any they are being put 
off with an old thing under a new name. It 
is certain that not only would the Govern 
moot be wrong in yielding representative 
institutions to snything less than a very 
strong and intelligent demand for them, but 
that it is most likely right in thinking that 
the nation in its present state is wholly uufit 
for such institutions. 


Mr. J. M. Jaquemot points out that the 
Btatenieol made in a native newspaper, the 
Uorhi tliat the first idatu discovered 

in Jepan had been found last year in Kiku- 
can, is incorrect. 

“ Seven years ago." he writes, " during a 
pretty long peregrination 1 madu in the pro¬ 
vince of Yctehigu, Aidxii and Yom-xwsva, 1 ww 
in Aidxu beds of slate standing on the batiks 
of a rivirr the name of w hich has i-wesped me, 
and which might be easily worked and 


conveyed down to the coast by wator carriage. 
The officials I wss then with, mnnocted 
though they were with the local Government, 
in the mining department, had no knowledge 
of these slates, and had never thought that 
they were of any use whatever. 

“ Two years ago riding from Shimokogoye 
in the province of Bushin to Honio in Joahiu, 
along the bhnkc of the river Kanagawa, I 
met again with some beds of slate. 1 broke 
off some specimens with my knife and having 
brought them to Yokohama, took the liberty 
to make a present of them to Sir Harry S. 
Parki/s. Thole beds might also, I think, be 
worked pretty easily, and the slate conveyed 
by boats to tbs Tonegawa river and thence 
to Tokio. I may as well add that the river 
Kanagawa. referred to above, and some of its 
affluents, run through a whole range of lime¬ 
stone formation, including very extensive 
deposits of red, black, gray, and green 
marble.” 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Jaquemot’s in¬ 
formation as to the supply of this useful 
mineral may be turned to some practical 
account. 


An important notification has been issued 
by the Prim i Minister to the KwbuMln, 
ordering that the joint preaching of the 
priests of the Shinto and Buddhist sects 
shall henceforth ceaau and that this be com¬ 
municated to the priesthood. 


In the neighbourhood of Fukui in the 
province of Etcbisen a severe hail-storm took 
place which lasted for some 24 hours. The 
hail-etones (for tho dimensions of which the 
NU~thin Shhfjuiki ia responsible) weighed 
1 to 10 ounces. 


The CAoya Shiwbun says that a certain 
Pukuzawa has caused a large public-room, 
built after the European model, to be erected 
in Mils, Ycdo. It wss opened on the 1st of 
this month and a large number of people 
attended to hear a lecture upon English 
customs and liteiaturw. 


Following qlosely upon the embenlement 
by which the Coinptoir d’Eecompte bss suf¬ 
fered s>> heavily, tho announcement of tho 
defalcation of Kung Yow, the Chinese Com 
pradoro c? the Deotecho Bank to some 28,000 
y cm wa* received in the settlement yester¬ 
day with considerable surprise. The usual 
examinations of the cash, made from time to 
time, had revealed no deficiency, and it is 
probable that but for tbe approaching close of 
the Bank’s operations ho re the fraud might 
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have remained for long undiscovered. The 
culprit, however, himself avowed his guilt 
and alleged that he had been led to ap¬ 
propriate the Bank moneys by the unlucky 
issue of recent speculations in eichange. He 
docs not appear to have had any accomplices. 


Kuigi (or consultative assembly of the officers 
of each Shi, Fn add K-'n) shall meet in Yc«lo 
on the 2*>th June next and continue its sit¬ 
tings for 20 days. The chief officers are 
therefore required to be present it the Capi¬ 
tal on that day, or, failing their ability to 


HU antecedents are exceedingly unfavourable, attend in person, to provide a deputy to 


as bo suffered a terra of years imprison¬ 
ment in Hongkong for a similar crime. The 
Chinese community is, not unnaturally, much 
excited by this event which may be expected 
to draw attention to the exuting compradors ' 
system in Eastern Banks. 


Thx Simula, a new screw steamer intend¬ 
ed we believe for t^e Mitzu Biahi Company, 
arrived yesterday from London, ria Singa¬ 
pore, after a somewhat longer voyage than is 
usual. The Suvuda was built at Sunderland, 
and is 846 tons regUtered. 


Tae Sit-thin Shinjiethi relates that on the 
visit of H M. The Mikado to Prince Arisu- 
gaws yesterday, -His Majesty was much 
interested in an exhibition of portable gaa 
which was lighted in bU presence. 


Oknbo, Minister of Interior, has been ap¬ 
pointed to superintend the arrangement* for 
the Japanese Department of the Universal 
Exhibition of 1876, at Philadelphia. 


represent them. The sittings of this As¬ 
sembly were, it may be remembered, post¬ 
poned in 1674. 

Ir the population cf the metropolis has, a* 
is alleged, diminished since the revolution, 
there has been no falling off in.the opportnui- 
tius for personal cleanliness. The Choy* 
Shiutbnn says that it has been found from 
enquiries that there are at present 1,000 liath 
houses in Yedo, while the number prior to 
the change in Government was but 550. 


The theory that crime manifests itself in 
recurring waves, derives some support from a 
fresh discovery of embezzlement which was 
made on Tuesday afternoon. Messrs. Walsh, 
Hall A Co. were warned that their com- 

E radore had engaged in speculations which 
id proved unfortunate and that he might 
possibly take an opportunity to escape from 
Yokohama. On examination it appeared that 
his defalcation to them was unimportant and 
amply covered by tho security of hia guaran¬ 
tor, but that he had made away with othiv 
sums, deposited in his hands without cover. 
The total deficit is said to be sumo 94.UUU. 
The culprit was handed over to tlie police. 


Isztcly, eight miles outside the Hiogo light¬ 
house, the Panin* fell in with some ship¬ 
wrecked Japanese, floating on a boat which 
had capsized. Two men and one woman 
were rescued, and one man, quite dead, left 
behind. From the state they were in they 
must have been exposed for some time, two 
of the three shewing symptoms of insanity, 
and all being too weak to move. After 
sixteen honiw' treatment, however, they were 
all convalescent. It aeem* strange, with inch 
a swarm of boat* as arc always passing that 
spot, the unfortunates were not rescued 
sooner. Is it trnc that the Japanese do not 
admit any moral obligation to save drowning 
persons ?—Hiogo Snot, 


Thx noblemen whoso names were mention¬ 
ed os having undertaken the promotisn of 
the northern railway to Awomori have, we 
learn, retired from the contemplated opera¬ 
tion. It is again alleged that they have 
made, or arc about to make, pr<>po*aL for l 
the purchase from the Imperial Government 
of the Yokohama and Yedo Railway. 

A notification issued by the Prime Minister 
on the 5th innt., has appeared in the Nieki 
Suki Shimbun, ordering that the Chihukuan 


Wx hear that there is a very prevalent no¬ 
tion among the Chinese that the murder of 
Mr. Margary is fully condoned by tho lows of 
native lives in the recent collision between 
the Occam and the Fitting. True, they say, 
wc have killed one of you English; but one 
,of your steamers ha* been the means of kill¬ 
ing fifty Chinamen, so no more need be said 
' about the matter, There is a naivete about 
this that is quite delightful, and eminently 
characteristic of the race. Other* regard it 
as a just judgment on Englishmen in general 
and the English Consular service in particul¬ 
ar fur the part played by the authorities in 
the Fawcett caac. at Cliefoo! And who 
knows how much this may have influenced 
the Chinese mind sup[K»aiiig the reports to 
havo travelled as far as Y uuuan ?— Emptrt. 


[TiUSSLATIOS,] 

From the “ Sie-thin Hhinjithi ” So. 95, of 
Mag 4, 1875. 

It u said that on tho 2nd instant, the Ap¬ 
pointment* aud Regulations of the Gen-ro-in 
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wsre fixdd as *hi.*n in the accompanying 
document. We accordingly make them known 
to nil those waiting in expectation of them, 
u follow*:— 

Amnirmirr in th« Oxx-to-m. 

One President at a yearly aalary of yen 

6 , 000 . 

One Vioe-President at a yearly aalary of 
yen 4,HU0. 

Councillor!, numbei not fixed, at a yearly 
yen 4,200 each. 

Shoktk'a* (Secretaries), 

Dai-ahokik'an of 4th claas of official rank. 

Gon-dai-shokik’an of 5th claaa of official 
Tank. 

Sho-shokik'an of 6th claaa of official rank. 

Gon-alio-ahnkik'an of 7th claaa of official 
rank. 

Skokissi (Under-Secretaries T) 

Dai-shokisei of 8th class of official rank. 

Gon-dai-shokisei of 9th claaa of official 
rank. 

Chin-sbokwei of 10th claaa of official rank. 

Gun-chm-nbokiaei of 11th claaa of official 
rank. 

Slio-shokisei of 12th claaa of official rank. 


matter* fo be discussed must be given forth 
by H. M. The Tenno, and even in the case of 
what appears in Draft* iasued from the In 
itself, aoch ia not to be handed in to the 
meeting direct. 

8. —Should any Iswa, already pnt in force 
by offices where the direction of the Govern¬ 
ment is carried on, not lie in conformity with 
the Regulations, it ia allowable for investiga¬ 
tion to be made and for the mattrr to be 
referred to Hi* Majesty The Jenno ; but it is 
not permitted to disenas the degradation or 
advancement of the officials. 

9. —The Daijin and Sonyi are at any 
time and without regard to circumstances, 
permitted to attend at the In and listen to 
the discussions or make known their own 
views; bat still they are not to be included 
amongst the number of officials who have a 
voice in deciding the debates. 

10. —The Ministers and Vice-Ministers of 
the various Departments are, in connection 
with matters relating to their duties, at any 
time permitted to attend at the In, to make 
known the advantage or disadvantage (of the 
measures) and to represent their worth or 
otherwise, and also to listen to the discus¬ 
sions ; but still they are not to ta included 


Gon*aho-ahokisei of 13th class of official 
rank. 

Rboolatioks or the Gts-*o-m. 

1—The Gen-ro-in ia an office to discuss 
laws, and is thna to debate and determine the 
satablislimeDt of new lawa aud the alteration 
of old ones, and also to receive all memorials. 

2. —One President:—To be a special ap¬ 
pointment (from the Emperor?); the one 
Vice-President to be elected by general vote 
from out of the number of Councillor*. 

3. —Councillors :—To be a special appoint¬ 
ment (from the Emperor ?) 

4. —Porenns chosen out for the appoint¬ 
ment of President, Vice-President, or Coun¬ 
cillor, can only be persons who have attained 
some office held diroct from the Crown, and 
who have exerted themselves for the good of 
their country aud homes, or are learned as 
regards Government or laws. 

5. —For precedence the President, Vice- 
President, and Councillors are to rank as 
Officials of the first class. 

6. —The age of the Councillors must be 3u 
full years or upwards. 

N»U. —Persons, however, who have for two 
whole Tetri |i«rforaiod the duties of offices 
held direct from the Crown arc not included 
in thia rule 

7. —With regard to the establishment of 
new laws or the alteration of old onto, all the 


amongst the number of officials who bars 
a voice in deciding the debates. 

11. —Several Secretaries are created, 
amongst whom sre to be portioned out the 
various matters appertaining to the In. 

12. —In respect to the advancement or 
degradation of the Secretaries of the In, 
petition is to be made by the President and 
the Vice-President, who are also to solicit 
instructions. 

The N is- shin Shinjiuki relates of s certain 
popular tea-houae at Uyeno that during the 
blossoming season of the cherry-trees 64,000 
persons visited it within four weeks. 

We understand that it is intended to re¬ 
move the Kaisei-Gakko from ita present 
situation to the former Kaga yaskiki. 

I It would be well if the somewhat erratic 
computations of the corrcapoundents of the 
Yedo newspapers could be brought closer to¬ 
gether. A few weeks since a native journal 
informed us that 20,000 jinrikishtu had been 
built in a single month. Now we learn from 
< the Sitskin Shtnjuthi that the aggregate 
■ vehicles of the metropolis, including the 
foregoing, do not exceed 29,641*. Of these 
150 ore comprint. <1 under the general head of 
kasha and include omnibuses, express.wagons 
And gentlemens' carriages. 
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The coinpmdorc of the Comptoir d’Ks- 
eompl<% charged with having participated in 
tho mlilwry of tliat Institution, has boen re¬ 
manded for examination by the Saibansho 
authorities. 

A proclamation from the Prime Minister 
announces that the Uegnknrio, or Military 
8clioul, attached to the Army Department. 

is to be abolished. 


Thi Nu-ihin Shinjiishi says that the for¬ 
mer tl&mio of Owari is about, to erect a 
school house at Midori-cho Honjo (Ytdo). 
The building will be more’ than 100 feet 
square and is estimated to cost about 18,300. 


Tm average number of visitors to the 
Exhibition at Nara is said by the Nicki NicKi 
Slumbun to be JtOUO daily 


Th* Nu-skin Skinjiuki has authority for 
stating that Superior Courts of Judica'urs 
will shortly be insituted in Yedc, Osaka, 
Nagasaki and Fukushima. 

The endless variety of religious institu¬ 
tions in this country would seem to justify 
the application to it of the sarcasm directed 
by is (Icy nuid against England that she « hrd 
fifty religions and only oue aauce.” A native 

B sper tells us that a piece of land in Shiba 
annai measuring 1,700 t»ubo has been pur- 
chased by a society styled FajUci, the object 
whose adoration is the mountain Fuji-ya- 
ma. It is rumoured tliat they purpose erect¬ 
ing in the grounds they have purchased a 
representation of the " Matchless Mountain" 
to which they do honour in their devotions. 

The Sandwich Islandcra-worshipped in the 

goddess Pele the traditionary deity of the 
volcanoes of Mauna Loa ond Kilauea. It is 
probable that the Fvjiko is a eurvial of a 
from of worship as old as the period of 
volcanic activity of Fuji-yama. i 


We learn that it ia intended to send a 
•mall detachment of troops to the Loo Choo 
Islands, avowedly with the view of protect¬ 
ing the inhabitants. 


The Emperor of Japan ordered laat year, 
thnmgh tho Japanese Consol at Milan, from 
the Italiao painter Ugolini, the lifo-sixe por¬ 
traits of all European emperors, kings, and 
presidents, for the adornment of his residence 
at lokw. At the same time, portrait* of the 
Mikado and his wife wore ordered, and their 
photographs sent to Italy for the purpose, i 
the work is now completed, and a doseu or 
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eo of tho pictures are exhibited in tho per- 
manent Art KxiKisitiun at Milan. The por¬ 
trait of the Mikado arid Empress have been 
already sent to Japan, and have given such 
satisfaction there that it is resolved to found 
in Japan an Italian school of painting, and 
to call a number of Italian artists as pro¬ 
fessors.— Jj. a ttd C. Exprett. 


| learn from a reliable source that two 

Corean Officers have been oehcadcd, one on 
the 19th and the other oo the loth oi hist 
month, for interference frith the Japanese 
Ambassador, who went to Corea for the pur¬ 
pose of entering into a treaty with that 
power .—Nagasaki Express. 


We fancy our Tientsin correspondent has 
arrived at a right conclusion, though from a 
somewhat mistaken premiss, in blaming so 
severelv as be hss done the appointment of 
Sung P&n-hwi to the Ynrman Comm im ion. 
Sung Pao-hwa ia not a member of the Com¬ 
mission ; nor will he take a part in tho busi¬ 
ness of enquiry. He ia only going as escort 
to the delegates sent by Mr. Wade. Evin 
for this office, however, we do not hcaitat* to 
aay that he ia an unsuitable person. Tho 
escort of a man so small in rank is directly 
calculated to lower the importance of tl.o 
mission in the eyes ot the Chinese; and our 
effort should be to give it owry importune* 
that circumstances can invest it with. Ths 
appointment should be insisted on, of a 
special commissioner ranking at least as high 
as a Taotai, and nominated by the Tsung 
li-vamen instead of by ths Viceroy of Chihli. 
It is all very well to recognise Li Hung 
Chang as Commissioner of Foreign Affairs in 
matters of routine; but he should be allowed 
no independent Bay io such a matter as this. 
Tho official appointed to eaoort the foreign 
delegates should be appointed directly by the 
Government, so that the officials and people 
along the route* may know his mission 
emanates from the Court itself.— N.-C. Daily 

Nturi. 


A Calcutta telegram qnbted in the Strait* 
T\m*$ attributes an important speech to Lord 
Napier. He ib reported to have said that 
Colonel Browne was then ra route to Siml i, 
having in his possession a letter written bv 
tho King of Burma to the Tsauhwa of 
Bhamo, desiring that every obstacle might 
be put in the way of the late Misaion, and 
that they should not be allowed to return. 
If it can be shown that this letter was des¬ 
patched before Mr. Margary'a murder, the 
King's days as an independent sovereign are 
surely numbered. 
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A flower, fruit and vegetable show was 
lately hel<l in the compound of the Grand 
Hold. 8<une beautiful mo#M»-rosea, exhibited 
by the Miost* Dare, claimed special attention. 
Those under Mr. Jaruiain’n name wen? also 
very good. The strawberries exhibited by 
Mia. Ojeda, Mr. Christy, Mr. Arthur Brook 
and Mr. Jarmain obtained honourable men¬ 
tion from the judges. Mr. Santo, Vice- 
governor of Kanazawa was among the exhibi- 


But the example he Him set of turning hia 
mind earnestly towards tbe advance and 
elevation of this nation, and tbe conrasre he 
shows in expressing his opinion nndt-r his 
own name in tlic beat journal* of the capital, 
where it is frequently to be Been, deserve all 
praise, and he has many friends both here 
and abroad who will hi; pleased to see this 
and to find it acknowledged. 


tom. 


The negotiations opened some to yearn ago 
between the Goverment of Japan and Peru 
have hail a more auspH-mn* termination than 
might have been anticipated from the <Hr- 
cuinaUiKca attending tlnir ''ommencement. 
A trusty of friendship and eofnmerre between 
the two countries was signed some little time 
back. and. after ratihnitmn, was exchanged 
on the 17th inat. at the hands of Seiior J. F. 
Elmore, L.L.I). on the aide of Peru, and H 
K Tenwhima Munenori, specially appointed 
hv H. M. the Mikado, Plenipotentiary hoe. 
Si n»r Kim..re has been appointed in per¬ 
manent niinM.in in Japm anil China, and has 
no ived full powera for the exchange and 
rut ideation of U>lli the Chinese anil Japanese 
treaties. Mis staff, eon-isting of a Xi-errtnry 
«.f Lgiition and an .l/f.j.-AJ lave arrived. 
Having i*oneludial jsirt of those jm-liminary 
duties hem. lie leaves shortly and tcuporanly 
lor Peking for s similar purjswe in China, 
after the neeomplishnn nt of which he will 
re»uli‘ in this country. We trust that the 
intercourse' which Senor Klmore lisa been 
instrumental in plseing on its tin-sent find¬ 
ing will Ik- ono of increasing friendship and 
ndvantage to the resjioctive countries inter¬ 
ested in these negntinlions. An official dinner, 
to he given to the Japanese Cabinet and the 
Foreign Keprvaontative* by Senor Klmore on 
the 2'Jth mat, w ill celebrate the exchange of 
tbe treaty with Japan. 


An amusing series of blunders is reported 
by a native newspaper to have occurred at 
Itahashi, near Yedo. The district has re¬ 
cently been tbe .acune of numerous robberies 
to suppress which the inhabitants would 
arm to have organised watching parties, in 
their own interest, independently of the 
police. On a dark night of late the watchers 
fell in with a liody of the latter, and mistak¬ 
ing them fc. those whom they sought, pro¬ 
ceeded to M comprehend” them, after their 
one fashion. But the police resisted manful¬ 
ly, and in the tnclfa which followed succeed¬ 
ed in worsting their opponents and in carry¬ 
ing them in triumph to the Police Station. 
Both parties, it •• added, looked rather foolish 
when the lamplight revealed to them their 
late opponents 


A rumour is afloat, says the Choya ,9sint- 
bmt, tluit important changes are contemplat¬ 
ed in several ilc|>artinents oftlie Government. 
It is wnd that with the exception of the 
]huj,,kn>i h. Army, Navy, Interior and 
Foreign Departments, in which it is not pro- 

B i*ed to make any change, all the Public 
epartments will lie reorganised and will 
henceforth be conducted as sub-department*. 
I It is difficult, however, to believe that the 
important fnnctioifk of tho Treasury and 
Public Works Offices can bo successfully in¬ 
corporated with those of other departments. 
; We give the version of the native corres- 
1 pendents. 


Tut Government, attributing the murder 
of tho LoncliooHiis in 1*71 in [art to the 
poor character of the vessels in which they j 
navigate the China sens, and desirous that 
they should avoid the heavy losses which 
they constantly snstain by shipwreck, has 
presented tbe Louchoo Han with a steamer. 


Mr. Mon deeerves high credit for having i 
what the French call ‘tho courage of his 
opinions'. We all hod our laugh over his 
scheme for tbe adaptation of the Knglish 
language to tbe condition and necessities of 
his countrymen, and we have little doubt 
that hs will now acknowledge we were right. 


General Capron of the Kaitakushi was en¬ 
tertained at a farewell dinner by tbe mcra- 
bera of the Cabinet on tbe Hth instant. 
Hia engagement having Uirminated be re¬ 
turns to Amooica by the City «/ Toiio. 


An accident occurred on lot 113 yesterday 
from the failing in of a framed roof on whicn 
some native workman wen* engaged. Two 
of the men were much injured by their fall 
and were removed in an insensible condition. 

Psnrran sad Published for the Proprietor at the 
oth.'c of th*» NutKxn-BKx*-jUh*, 9, C*iaaa Bhicho- 
ine, Token 
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MKASEYA TSUXAGORO. 


(Freely translated from Uu> Jajraneti'). 

I N the olden time, in the period of Oyei (A.D. 

1368), there lived a dnimio of consider¬ 
able power, named Otagawa Yoriyuki. He 
fulfilled the doty of the guardian of the 
Mikado, and lived at Miyako. * 

Among the retainers of this prince waa 
one Nakaneya Tsunagoro, who being one of 
the nearest attendant# on his master, lived at 
his palace, and became deeply enamoured of 
one the ladies of the household named Hana- 
zaki. The maiden retarned his love, and 
the warmth of their affection increased 
daily. 

But this is a world of disappointment. 

The father of Tannagoro was one of the 
highest officers of the daimiatc; and ho, call¬ 
ing his son to him ono day, assigned to him 
a task which qnite put a stop to his love fit 
for a time. Now this was tho end that the 
father had in view ; for ho saw danger before 
his son in his aspiring to seek a bride from 
the household of his prince. He therefore 
said to him; 44 My son, there is living in 

• The metroplis, Kioto. 


this city, a man who is a bitter enemy of 
your master, and who is ever seeking an op¬ 
portunity for injuring him out of revenge. 
Now, bo a loyal and devoted servant. Seek 
this fellow ont, and destroy him. Then, if 
you succeed in shewing yourself a brave 
man, and zealous for your master's welfare, 
ho will be favourable to you: and those 
things on which your mind is most bent 
shall prosper. 

Tsunagoro did not suspect his father of 
having thought of this as a scheme to romovo 
him from the influence of his passion. But, 
considering himself bound to obey his father, 
and to die, if needs be, for his prinoe, he 
made preparations for his departure. He 
felt it hard to leave Hnnazaki, but ho could 
not help it. Ho, therefore, sought an op¬ 
portunity to mitt her alone, to tell her of 
his intended enterprise, and to soothe by his 
affectionate words, the anguish of separation. 
Ho would not write to her, for that seemed 
to be n less manly and less honest way than 
meeting her and telling her all. And, so it 
happened that at last ho was obliged to 
leave without seeing her, and without tho 
long and loving farewell ho had lookod for- 
1 ward to. 
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Patting off his rich clothes, he Assumed 
those of an ordinary citizen, and left the 
hoase where the happiest days of his life had 
been spent. 

When Hanazaki heard that he had left, 
she was not informed of live reason. She 
felt very much oppressed and disappointed ; 
and, she fancied that he must have been 
compollcd to leave the hoase on her account. 
She discovered, however, from the conversa¬ 
tion of some who had seen him, that he was 
living in disgnise in a small honse, and by 
listening attentively, even learnt the name of 
the locality. She, therefore, contrived to 
write to him and to send her letter; bat 
it was a less easy matter to get any answer 
from him; so she became very sad and de¬ 
jected, and thought that there never had 
been one in the world who loved as she did, 
or who was so unfortunate in not being able 
to see her lover. 

Now Tsunagoro had but small means of 
knowing the enemy he sought, even should 
he find him. His father had given him suf¬ 
ficient description, however, to convince him 
that it was likely he resided in the city. He 
also hoard that the true name of the man 
was Ushinosuke; but he was sure that if be 
were actually in hiding, Waiting for an op¬ 
portunity of wreaking his vengeance on Ota- 
gawa, he would conceal hia real name and 
quality. Tsunagoro had, therefore, a task 
before him of peculiar difficulty; but obe¬ 
dience to hia father, fidelity to his prince, 
and the hope of finding favour with the 
prince in regard to Hanazaki, all induced 
him to go forward in his enterprise, and to 
exercise all his ingenuity in the search. 

Cautiously, but full of hope, he commenced 
his enquiries. ‘He went hither and thither, 
keeping his eyes and ears open, and convers¬ 
ing with all whom chance throw in his way 
in his peregrinations. It was easy to sift any 
amount of information respecting thomselvcs 
or their neighbours, or of anything within 
their knowledge, from such outspoken, un¬ 
suspicious pooplo as the majority of Japan¬ 
ese arc; but, of course, nono could tell him 
anything that wonld give him a clue to the 
whereabouts of tho man he sought. 

After a considerable delay, in which al¬ 
most daily his suspicions fell on somebody, 


ho finally fixed upon a man named Kisaburo, 
as one likely to have a revengeful purpose in 
hand. Ho lived in a poor street, and out¬ 
wardly appeared to be very poverty-stricken ; 
but hia face, hia speech and hia manners 
seemed to belong to a superior class. The 
more Tsunagoro heard of him, and tho more 
he saw of him—for he rented a small hoase 
in his neighbourhood in ordor to watch him, 
—the more convinced he was that he was 
not what he appeared to be; and that, whe¬ 
ther he was tho man he himself wished to 
discover, or not, he was undoubtedly one who 
was imdisguise for some desperate end. 

The wife of Kisaburo was a good, interest¬ 
ing-looking woman, whose history was a 
sad one. Sho was brought np from a very 
early age by a cruel, wicked man named 
Koshiyo, and always believed him to be her 
father. At the age of thirteen he sold her 
to the proprietor of a boose of pleasure, 
where she was taught, with other accomplish- 
monte, the arts of charming men, and for¬ 
tunately for her, a career of ignominy was 
averted by the yonng Kisaburo yielding to 
her blandishments, and making her his wife. 
And it was his love for her that led to Kisa- 
buru's animosity against Ota gawa. 

Not long after they were married, the base 
fellow, Koshiyo, for whom she felt, notwith¬ 
standing his nnkindness, all the affection of 
a daughter, was arrested in the act of theft 
in the castle of the Mikado, by a retainer of 
Otagawa. For this crime, he was judged by 
the proper tribunal and condemned to death. 
Although his death was the just punishment 
of his wicked deeds after a regular trial and 
confession, yet his adopted daughter deemed 
that his decapitation most be followed by re¬ 
venge upon his captor ; and, as the individual 
clansman who had arrested him was un¬ 
known to her, she wrought upon the mind of 
her husband the necessity of avenging him 
upon the person of the chief himself. 

Thus was it that the disguiae was assumed, 
the appearance of poverty put on, and the 
miserable dwelling taken. For nothing 
could be done against so great and well 
guarded a man as OtAgawa, except by ex¬ 
treme caution and deep stratagem. 

Now, as the Spring came round on a cer¬ 
tain day, Tamaguri-himc, a daughter of Ota- 
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gawa, went, os wu even then the cuatom, to 
Kiyo-midzu, to see the bonntoouB and beauti¬ 
ful bloom of tho cherry-tree*. She wu at¬ 
tended by all her maidens, as well as by a 
sufficient guard of samurai, llanazaki, who 
was one of her ladies, had long been sighing 
for her absent love, and took advantage of 
thiB occasion to obtain a eight of him, if only 
for a moment. Sho secretly sent a letter to 
him, telling him of tho intendod visit to 
Kiyo-midzu, and asked him to endeavour to 
meet her there. 

Tsunagoro was delighted. Impatiently 
he looked for the day and the hour that 
should allow him to cast his eyes once more 
on his affianced, and when towards evening, 
the party, as was usual, entered one of the 
stalls of refreshment and entertainment, 
with which the spot was surrounded, the 
long-desired moment arrived. 

Curtains were suspended round the shed, 
which was nnder {lie fine old trees that adorn 
the spot After waiting a short time he gave 
a signal outside as had been agreed upon, 
and Han&zaki soon found an opportunity of 
slipping ont unobserved. Guided by his 
voice she ran to meet him ; and though both 
had much to say they held each other in a 
long silent, blissful embrace, while the tears 
of joy poured from tho maiden’s eyes. But 
their time was precious, and at last Tsuna¬ 
goro said to her gently :—“ I suppose you 
had no other motive in writing to me, than 
the simple desire to see me ?" 

“ No, my beloved . But I have felt very un¬ 
happy at your having been discharged, as I 
know it must have been on my account; and 
I. wished to hear your own account of it.” 

" Ah, my Hanaz&ki; it was not so bad as 
that. I wished, before I left, to soe yog and 
tell yon the true reason. Bat I will tell 
yon now. It is no discharge for yonr fault 
or mine ; but I am engaged on an important 
Becret service for my master; which, if I 
succeed in, will benefit us both. I ain in 
hopes that I am now in a fair way of ac¬ 
complishing it, and that I shall be able to 
return to my ordinary duties in about a 
month. The way to our union will then be 
smoothed, and I shall quickly marry you. 
Will you be true to m< for so long ?" 


“ For so long, my love ? I will be true 
to you for ever. I will wait as long, or wed 
yon as speedily, as you please. I am yours, 
my will is your will; my life is yours. Yonr 
wish is my law.” 

She looked in his eyes as she spoke, and 
he heard her words with ineffable delight. 
Ere be could reply, she continued :— 

“ I suppose the person yon are seeking is 
the relative of that wicked man Koshiya, 
whom my deceased father adjudged to death 
for his orimes. The vengeance that I know 
has boon vowed against our prince, will pro¬ 
bably also follow me.” 

As she spoke she heard her name called 
loudly, for she had been missed, and the 
questions were raised“ Whore is Hana- 
zaki ? Has any one seen Hauazaki ?” 

Darting away then from her lover, she 
hastened towards the shed, as Tsunagoro, 
apprehensive of being discovered, went off in 
the opposite direction. 

Just at that moment, KiBaburo, who had 
hoard of the visit of the princess, and had 
hovered about with the intention of seising 
her, if possible, and carrying her off, saw 
llanazaki making her way towards the cur¬ 
tains : and imagining it was the princess her¬ 
self, suddenly clapped a pad over her mouth 
to prevent her crying oat, and then lifting 
her in his arms, made off with her as fast 
as he could. Tsunagoro was on bis way 
home, but Kisaburo in bis haste overtook 
and passed him, and would have soon been 
out of sight, had not Tsunagoro made out, 
even in the darkness, that a man was carry¬ 
ing off a woman, who, though silent, was 
evidontly struggling. Perceiving that there 
wits something wrong, he quickly made after 
them, and forced the man to stop : and when 
he saw tho real nature of the affair,* though 
ho could not see who the lady waa, he com¬ 
pelled Kisaburo to put her down, by drawing 
his sword and pointing it at him. Kisaburo 
having disencumbered himself of his burden, 
also drew his weapon, and a fight ensued, 
in which Kisaburo, undesiroua of being foil¬ 
ed of his vengeance, desired rather to retain 
the maiden than to defond himself. He laid 
hold of her round the waist, raising her from 
the ground with bis left arm, as he. kept off 
his assailant with his sword; at the same time 
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he kept the damsel well between him and 
Tsunagoro, so that he could not strike with* 
oat injuring her; until at length Teunagoro, 
seeing the clever strategy of tho abductor, 
also seized the girl, and a sharp struggle 
took place in which sho was so severely 
handled as to suffer mach pain. At length, 
watching his opportunity, Kisaburo, by an 
adroit effort at the proper moment, caused 
Tsunagoro to trip and fall backwards, and 


over, been foiled ; but Kobuna had penetrat¬ 
ed into the yashiki, • and Tomesu had pro¬ 
mised, on receiving a peculiar signal, to rush 
in and assist in executing the vengeance of 
Kisaburo upon the prince or his daughter. 
Yometu had como to apprize Kisaburo 
of what was being done, and told him that 
he ahould shortly have information as to 
their fate, or tho result of the enterprise. 
He then hurried off to watch for Kobuna’a 


before he conld recover himself, Kis&bnro 
dropped the maiden and fled. Tsunagoro 
regaining bis foot, made after him, determin¬ 
ed now to overtake and punish him ; bnt he 
lost sight of him in the darkness, and re¬ 
turning to the spot where he had left the 
maiden, found that she had also gone. 

The princess and her attendanta, on miss¬ 
ing Hanazaki, were greatly disturbed. No 
ono had noticed her departure, aud though 
they had no suspicions of the real facts of 
the case, they did not like to leave the place, 
supposing that she must have wandered away, 
and would be frightened if she returned and 
found them gone. However, as the night 
wore ou, and she did not make her ap- 
peqjrance, some suggested that probably Bhe 
had felt unwell and had gone home; and ao it 
was determined to return. 

Kiaabnro eluded Tsunagoro by turning off 
the road, and when the latter had passed, he | 


J signal. 

Kisabnro, having heard of the doings of 
his servants became very impatient; and was 
about to sot forth himself to join them, fear¬ 
ful lest they should bo unable to accomplish 
the scheme successfully. His wife O Hays, 
however, porsuadod him to remain patiently 
nntil he received further intelligence. 

Whilst he was hesitating, a stranger, whom 
he had never seen before, arrived, and asked 
for him. “ I am a servant, reoently engaged 
by Kobuna, in yonr service, ” said he ; and 
he shewed a wooden ticket which he said 
Kobnna had given him. The ticket was one 
which Kisabnro himself had given to Ko¬ 
bnna. The man then went on to tell how 
Kobnna and Ynmezo had boon dissevered by 
Otagawa’s guards and slain. “ Otagawa's 
soldiers are even now marching hero to 
capture yon, " added he; “ and yon leave no¬ 
thing else to do, than to commit hara-kiri .” 


retraced his steps, once more seized Hana- 
zaki, and succeeded in reaching his own { 
honse. Bat he was sadly disappointed when 
he fonnd that he had not captured the prin¬ 
cess. Still, on recognising the daughter of 
the judge who had sentenced Kosbiya, he 
felt that her death would bo a good beginning 
of his revenge, and was about to carry ont 
his design, when a knock was heard at the 
door, and he qnickly concealed her in an 
inner room. 

The new-comer was Ynmezo, a servant of 
Kisaburo, under the orders of another, Ko¬ 
bnna. 

Ynmezo brought word from Kobuna, 
that they had been carefully watching tho 
movemeute of Otogawa, and that as the 
prince returned from the Mikado's palace on 
the preceding evening they lind hoped to 
kill him, as lie had been Attended by only a 
small number of retainers. They Imd, how- 


Kisaburo' laughed. “ What? n said ho ; 
“ Kill myself before I have killed Otogawa ? 
Never ! I fear not a thousand soldiers. They 
may, perhspa, kill me; bnt, I may possibly 
escape. I will live, if I can, to execute my 
plan." 

The stranger was in reality none other 
than Tsunagoro. Ho, in his watchfulness 
over the house of Kisabnro, had been passing 
when Ynmezo was entering; and his sus¬ 
picions being ever on tho alert, he stopped 
and listened to what was said. No sooner 
had he heard of the plot, than he hastened to 
his own house, and sent a swift messenger 
with a letter to Otagawa's officers, to have 
Kubima sought for and arrested; ar*d 1 1 

* The ynahiki of a daiuiio woe generally jl large 

S undrsngU-, the centre of which was occupied by 
is residence* of the prince and hi* highest re¬ 
tainers, the whole surrounded by long barracks 
which wore occupied by the smaller retainers and 
their families. 
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himself, with one or two assistants, arrested 
Yumezo on the way to the yathili. Search- | 
ing him, he had found the ticket of which i 
he had made the use just mentioned. 

And now, at a signal from Teunagoro, 
many retainers rushed into the house, and 
proceeded to rapture Kiaaburo, who, however, 
bravely pat bimsolf in a posture of defence. 
He called out to his wife, O Hays, to make 
ber escape : which she wee about to do, when 
an officer called on bis men to stop, and ad- 
dreasing ber with much respect, eaid ; 44 Will 
yon have the kindness to remain P I have 
that to tell yon which will convince yon that 
harm shall come neither to your husband 
nor to yourself." 

The aoldiere seeing the respectful attitude 
of their officer, though they could not yet 
understand it, took their cue from him, and 
assumed a deferential attitude. 

The officer then continued. 44 Ton may 
well be surprised at what I have to tell; , 
hut you owe it to Teunagoro, who has been 
of late closely watching you, and has report¬ 
ed all he has discovered to the ministers of 
our chief. Thus has a mystery been cleared 
up, of which even to this moment Tsuna- 
goro is ignorant, bat which it is my dnty to 
reveal. The entrance ef Eobnna into our 
lord's ytuhilei has hastened our action ; as I 
had been ordered to visit yon, and you 
would have seen me under any circum¬ 
stances, within a day or two. My purpose 
is to tell you that you are the daughter of 
our Prince. Tour mother was a servant in 
the palace, who, on her death-bed, instead of 
commending yon to your true father consign¬ 
ed you to the care of that wicked man Mura- 
aaki Koahiya, who was always supposed by 
you to be your real parent. Although Ko¬ 
ahiya treated you badly yon felt towards him 
the dntifal affection which all Japanese are 
taught that they must shew towards their 
parents. And, so it is that as this KoBhiya 
expiated his crimes' under the hand of the 
executioner, and by the sentence of Himc- 
jima, the Otogawa judge, that you have in- 
cited your husband to avenge your supposed 
father upon your real parent." 

0 Hays stood amazed as she heard these 
words. Agreeable as they seemed thoy wero 
hardly credible. 


“ Have you, sir, any proofs of what you 
toll me ? " she said softly. 

44 1 think you have one yourself,” replied 
the officer, 44 which i will describe to you. 
The prince, my master, gave to your mother 
a small image of Knannon * covered with a 
cloth having his crest This, yon must have 
seen, and are unlikely to have parted with : 
as it was not only highly prized by your 
mother, but would be also by whomsoever it 
was possessed.” 

44 1 have it/' said she ; “ and it is the most 
cherished thing I retain.” 

44 Permit me then, lady, to address you 
by your true name and title—Hayaginu- 
hime." 

Unablo to answor, O Hays fell upon her 
knees, and bursting into tears covered her 
face with her hands, and, bending forward, 
sobbed bitterly. Mingled feelings took pos¬ 
session of her. Whether Koehiya had nsed 
her well or ill she had never thought until 
now. She could hardly remember her 
mother; and ho had, at all events, protected 
her from a very early age. Although he had 
sold her, perhaps for his own wicked ends to 
obtain the prioe of her virtue, or with the ob¬ 
ject of ridding himaelf of her, his doing so 
had been the means of securing her such an 
education as she never would have had 
with Him; and it had also resulted otherwise 
than might have been expected in obtaining for 
her a husband fot whom she bore an un¬ 
bounded affection ; and whose devotion to 
her was such as to induce him without com¬ 
plaint to take np the vendetta on her behalf 
against the powerful Otagawa daimio. She 
now felt ashamed of having incited him to 
act in such a manner; considering that, how¬ 
ever justifiable vengeance might be on a 
man who has been the enemy and deliberate 
destroyer of a parent, it was not so where tho 
I law had simply taken its course. And neither 
she nor her husband could say a word. 

Kiaaburo, to relieve himself from his awk¬ 
ward position, remembering his prisoner, 
withdrew, and immediately returned with 
Hanazaki. Removing the pad from her 
mouth, he fell down before the officer, and 
confessed the whole of the last evening’s 
proceedings. Tsnnngoro and all present wero 

* Tbs Goddess-of Mercy. 
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astounded when they saw Hanazaki and 
heard the tale. But Hanazaki herself broke 
the silence when Kiaaboro had oeazed speak¬ 
ing, She went to hie side and said with a 
gentle smile, as a blush overspread her 
cheeks, and her eyes filled with hardly re¬ 
strained teardrops, 

“ Is not your true name TJabinoea'ke ?” 

He turned to her with surprise and re¬ 
plied, 

“ Ha ? How know you my real name ? " 

“ I did but guess it. But I ace it is true. 
My father, Himejima often spoke to ms of a 
son he loved dearly as an infant. It was his 
first-born and his only son, but born of a 
mekoJct * of whom his true wife, my mother, 
was so jealous that she was compelled 
to leave the house. The mother left, 
taking her boy with her. The child had a 
peculiar mark in the palm of his left hand. 
My father often said he shonld know him 
anywhere by that. He ever grieved that he 
could not find him, because he yearned to¬ 
wards him as his true heir; and he had re¬ 
garded his mother with unfeigned affection. 
Accidentally I saw such a mark in your 
hand; and I felt at once that you were none 
other than my long-lost, oft-wiahed-for bro¬ 
ther.” 

My sister,” he said; “ my mother has of¬ 
ten spoken to me of the circumstances of my 
birth, but nover until now have I known my 
'father’s name. Surely the godB are activo 
in my favour ; for nothing but divine inter¬ 
ference oould have brought shout such hap¬ 
piness. Oh, my sister, my sister ! a few hours 
ago I was on tho point of drawing my sword 
to slay you because you were Himcjtma’s 
daughter and one of the ladies of the daugh¬ 
ter of Otogawa. And now my wife finds a 
father in the d&imio, a sister in the princess, 
and I find s sister in Himejima’s daughter, 
one of the loveliest maidens my eyes ever 
beheld.” _ 

* Any man in Japan who can afford it may have 
mtkak\, The true wife always retains pre-eminence 
in the household, but the children of msinhi are 
not considered illegitimate. In case, however, of 
the true wife bearing a son, he would inherit by 
right, before the son of a m*ki\ti. Although sub¬ 
versive of European ideas of morality, it is so 
thoroughly authorized by law and custom in Japan, 
that it has not the slightest appearance of Woe; 
and the wives and mekaki five together har¬ 
moniously. 


And thus all misunderstandings were re¬ 
moved, and everything made clear. They 
went to tho prince's yasbiki, where further 
explanations took place, and all things were 
properly rectified. 

Ushinosoke wss able to bring ample evi¬ 
dence as to his birth, for his mother yet 
lived. She was a worthy woman, who, by 
her own industry, aided by her relatives, had 
procured a good education and good service 
for her eon : and now be was well-fitted for 
the duties his new position as the heir of 
Himejima required of him. 

Tsunagoro, in consideration of the .part 
he had taken in ascertaining the leading 
facts which had unravelled all this mystory, 
was rewarded with the hand of Hanazaki; 
and the bouse of the prinoe never had more 
brave, grateful and devoted servants, than 
Himejima Ushinosu’ke and Nakaneya Tsuna- 
goro. 


THE KIOTO EXPOSITION OP 1876. 


T HE project of an annual Exposition of 
Japanese Industries, to be held at Kioto, 
the former residence of tho Mikado, origi¬ 
nated in the desire to supply a partial remedy 
for the declining prosperity of that ancient 
capital, whose material welfare had been seri¬ 
ously disturbed by the abrupt removal of 
the Court to Tokio, immediately after the 
revolution of 1868. Although here was 
little likelihood that the city would over 
again become the seat of govern.nent, there 
were sufficient reasons why it should not be 
suffered to full into decay. It was not fit¬ 
ting that the traditional distinctions‘of what 
had been the Imperial dwelling-place for 
nearly eleven hundred years should suddenly 
perish; and, apart from sentimental consi¬ 
derations of this sort, tho practical interests 
of great numbers of faithful adherents of the 
old r^gimo were identified with tho fortunoe 
of the locality. Moat of the higher class of 
nobility, known as kogd, were in a degree 
dependent upon their scanty possessions in 
the neighborhood. Althongu they were 
generally allied by direct descent with the 
family of the sovereign, their resources were, 
ss they had always been, extremely limited, 
and it was important that the value of the 
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little tbej retained should not too rapidly 
decrease. Kioto was not without solid ad¬ 
vantage* of its own. It was the centre of 
the beet tea production of Japan, and in the 
manufacture of silks it was still preeminent. 
But it had formerly enjoyed a prosperity 
outside of that which it claimed by its Com¬ 
mercial operations. As the home of the 
Mikado, it had been the scene of important 
political gatherings at regular periods. Nu¬ 
merous officials of high rank, with profuse 
retinues, from various parte of the Empire, 
were permanently quartered there. It was 
the resort of pilgrims, pleasure-seekers and 
amateurs of antique lore for a score of gene¬ 
rations. Its “ floating population ” was thus 
exceptionally large, and of a great part of 
this it was forever deprived by the migra¬ 
tion of the Court. It was no longer the 
recreation ground of the whole nation. All 
its business began to droop, and its property 
to sink in a way that rendered the future 
outlook of the residents, especially owners of 
real estate, excessively uncomfortable. Among 
other devices for its relief, that of attrac¬ 
ting new crowds of visitors, during several 
months in the year, by collecting and exhibi¬ 
ting industrial products from the various 
provinces, wss conceived. It was first put 
into execution in the spring of 1872, and tho 
result was as happy as could poseibly have 
been hoped for. Kioto had never before 
been to thronged with excursionists of every 
degree. * Foreigners were admitted for the 
first time, and it was found that they did 
not abuse the privilege to a greater extent 
than, on the whole, had been expected— 
although it was discovered to be necessary 
to hold them to good behavior by bonds re¬ 
gistered in the Consulates of their several 
countries. The financial condition of the 
old capital was once more rosy and blooming, 
and the whole experiment was so successful 
that its repetition every year was decreed 
forthwith. 

The first three Expositions were held in 
the grounds and buildings of various temples. 
That of 1875 is remarkable in the circum¬ 
stance that its locality is no less imposing a 
place than the actual former Palace of the 
Mikado—the great “ Dafri,” tho precincts of 
which had hitherto been, since the erection 


of the first mansion in the year 794, aoces- 
eible only to the Imperial “ descendants of 
thft gods ” and their loftiest followers. Pro- 
bahly no more striking evidenoe of the radi¬ 
cal overthrow of conventional forms and 
effete superstitions in Japan has ever been 
given than tho surrender of this spot, with 
which the most sacred and romantic mys¬ 
teries were onco associated, to the prosaic 
purposes of utilitarian progress. Whatever 
readers at a distance may not know about 
Japan, they are probably at least aware that 
the reverence attached to the person and 
name of the Mikado was of a nature that 
infinitely exceeded every other sense of hu¬ 
mility and devotion. In the eyes of the 
multitude he was literally a god. To the 
enlightened, he was the impersonation of a 
Majesty which time and faith had so con¬ 
secrated as to lift it far beyond the measure¬ 
ment of ordinary human standards. The 
blind abasement of the populace was not a 
particle more sincere than the profound 
conviction of the statesmen and scholars. 
All the forms of divinity that hedged \his 
sovereign were sanctified alike by the cher¬ 
ished traditions of tho masses and tho loyalty 
of the ruling classes to a system that had 
lasted dnbroken for at least twenty-fivo 
hundred years. His namo could not be ut¬ 
tered by tho pooplo. His countenance could 
be seen only by those who most nearly ap¬ 
proached him in rank. When he moved 
from place to place in his closed and guarded 
car of state, the highways were deserted, the 
houses sealed, and the region over which he 
passed was hushed in a silence like that of 
death. His very dwelling was invested with 
such attributes that its name, (D&iri) had 
for ages been identical with the monarch's 
actual personality. Its gates were approach- 
ed with significant demonstrations of hom¬ 
age. Oply its exterior and official chambers 
were known to even the highest of the sub¬ 
jects. The interior apartments were familiar¬ 
ly visited by none, and, once completed by 
the artisans, were never visible except to 
members of the Imperial family. When the 
Court was transferred to Tokio, it was na¬ 
tural that tho glamour of the abode should 
begin to fade. But it did not entirely disap¬ 
pear until a very recent date. In 1872, as 
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an especial and almost unprecedented conces- 
•ion, I was allowed to enter thiii former re¬ 
fuge of impenetrable eecresy, and it waa 
curio a* to observe the reverential dread with 
which the attendants even then regarded the 
vacant corridors, blank wallB and-abandoned 
moveables. This waa likewise the case in 
1873 and 1874; but in the beginning of the 
present year, it was determined to dovoto 
the wasting space to a profitable use- Per¬ 
haps it was supposed that the privilege of 
penetrating,the old palace grounds would be 
an additional attraction to many—as it cer¬ 
tainly is to foreigners. Whatever the motives, 
the doors were unfastened, the halls were 
cleared, the gardens opened and the shrine 
of immemorial pomp, glory and spiritual 
supremacy was converted to a bustling re¬ 
pository of industry and trade. The extremes 
of old and new Japan met in the one 
sanctuary which, it might easilj have been 
imagined, would have remained for ever free 
from the invasions of progress and reform. 

The Exhibition opened on the 1st of March, 
but, as in previons years reached its highest 
point of attraction only in May, when the sea¬ 
son for excursions fairly sets in. Abont the 
1st of that mouth, the experienced provide™ 
of public amusements—theatre manage™, im¬ 
presarios of the ballet, acrobats, juggle™, 
fanambulistB and Homeric minstrels of his¬ 
tory and romance—began to assemble in 
force and to spread their allurements before 
the community whiclt is most devoted to 
diveraions of ary in the world. Then the 
inns, which bad already been replete for two 
months, overflowed with occupants for whom 
no sufficient accommodation could bo found, 
but who, with the characteristic good nature 
universal in Japan, accepted such comforts— 
or discomforts—as could be supplied them, 
without a murmur. Civilisation has not ad¬ 
vanced so far in this county as to create that 
ngo of defiance snd hostility between hotel- 
keepers and their guests which is inseparable 
from Western institutions. The streets be¬ 
came more picturesquely gny than before 
with bright varieties of costume, and more 
tumultuous with incongruities of dialect— 
for the provincial diversities of speech in 
Japan arc as marked as in England.. The 
whole city Was liko a vast fair. From the 


earliest da*n until close upon midnight, day 
after day, it seemed as if the entire multitude, 
residents as well as strangers, had abandoned 
all thoughts of tho serious avocations of life. 
The shops were open and in brisk activity, 
bnt it was not difficult to fall into the illusion 
that their transactions were simply a part of 
tho gen oral merry-making. The merchants 
wore a benevolent air of continuing their 
operations solely from a sense that to inter¬ 
rupt the liveliness of traffic at this period 
would be throw a gloom and a restraint over 
the spendthrift spirit of tho moment. Tho 
contagion of mirth was univeraal, and it was 
a marvel to me, M it always is in a Japanese 
jubilee of whatever kind, how any observer 
could avoid yielding to it and heartily shar¬ 
ing the generous and exuberant, but invaria¬ 
bly gentle and decorous enthusiasm that pre¬ 
vailed. But, as I have said that foreignera 
were admitted to Kioto for the occasion, I 
need hardly add that there teen looken-on 
who not only took no part in the merriment, 
but even frowned upon it as the flighty 
ebullition of a frivolous race. Some of these, 
the typical tourists of more than one con¬ 
tinent, stalked in stately grandeur, not only 
miserable themselves, but the cause of misery 
in others. Sometimes they stood and sur¬ 
veyed the prospect like solemn pagodas of 
pomposity, frigidly critical and diffusing dis¬ 
content in radiating circles around them. 
Sometimes they surged among tho throng, 
exhibiting their wonted combination of the 
ponderous gravity of the elephant and the 
1 purposeless inanity of tho giraffe. Wherever 
these miracles of stolidity appeared, they were 
treated with a respect that manifested itself 
by an absence of familiarity which was none 
the less impressive for being involuntary. 
As they travelled the length of a thorough¬ 
fare they produced upon tho body of tho 
citizens an effect not nnlike that which might 
follow the passage of a procession of icicles 
along the human spine. Of course they never 
enjoyod themselves—they were too superior 
for that; bnt day after day they wandered 
forth w ith elaborate nrotoucc and ceremony, 
to sock now motives for fault-finding and to 
revel in detraction ; and at night returned to 
their hotels to compare notes of defamation 
j and to wonder why the Japanese do uot adore 
foreigners. 
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Of this stamp, unhappily are very many of 
the visitors to the interior of this country. It 
may well bo asked, since they always are, or 
affect to be, thoroughly wretched during their 
incursions, and accomplish nothing except to 
make themselves disagreeable, why they take 
pains to go through the formalities required 
to enable them to pass the limits of the open 
porta The secret probably is in the fascina- 
tion that liea in the forbidden and unapproach* 
able. Excepting on rare ocoaeions nobody 
can go to Kioto, and, consequently, everybody 
wants to go. The beauty of the place, its 
charms of legend and poetry and ite host of 
historic associations count for little. Stran¬ 
gers are excluded, as a rule, and they are 
determined to get in whenever they can. Ex¬ 
perience has taught tho Japanese that the pri¬ 
vilege must be accompanied with rigorous 
precautions. Foreigners are therefore re¬ 
quired to obtain passports countersigned 
by their consnlg, and to give bonds in a con¬ 
siderable sum as security for their proper 
conduct. This humiliating condition is a 
necessity which the consular authorities I 
are prompt to recrfgnixe and enjoin. The 
Japanese wonld gladly waive it, for the 
moment, if they could do so with safety. 
They do, from time to time, make little 
efforts to relax the severity of their regula¬ 
tions, bat the results are not encouraging. 
Sometimes a week or two may go by without 
any instance of ru do ness or impropriety be¬ 
ing reported. Then the system is relaxed. 
Tourists may pass from point without sur¬ 
veillance, and with no demand .for their pass¬ 
ports. They may even go beyond the defin¬ 
ed limits of visitation, and take short trips 
to the places of interest that surround the 
old capital. But saddenly some spirited ex¬ 

cursionist exhibits his appreciation of the 
newly bestowed freedom by defiling a temple 
or odiously molesting the women of a village. 
Complaints are useless in such cases, and, 
unluckily, the Jspaneee have only their own 
amiable weaknees to blame, for allowing the 
range of travel to be extended beyond the 
stipulated boundaries. Then follows a sud¬ 
den renewal of the original requirements— 
passes to be examined at each station; no 
person to sot foot outside the authorised 
lines, and so forth. Visitors submit without 


a murmur to these rules—as of course they 
should do under any circnmstancea,—until 
they discover that their predecessors of a few 
days before were exempt from them. Learn¬ 
ing tbia, and without waiting to inquire into 
can see, they proclaim themselves injured and 
outraged, and write to the newspaper* that 
they are trampled nnder the iron heel of a 
Pagan despotism. But still they continue 
to invade the unknown regions, growling 
harmoniously as they go. If they do noth¬ 
ing worse than growl, the natives with whom 
they come in contact are truly fortunate. 

And yet it would seem as if there were 
here as few incentives to bad humor and at 
least as many stimulants to rational content 
as in any part of the world. The journey 
from Kobe, which is the point of foreign 
departure for Kioto, is full of attraction and 
variety. The little railway line that stretch¬ 
es to Osaka is a capital piece of mechanical 
work, and possesses novelties of construction 
which are not common in other places;—such, 
for example, as the passage under the beds of 
I no leas than three mountain streams. The 
appointments of the road are so neat and 
convenient that it is a pleasure to look upon 
them. There are no prettier first-class car¬ 
riages anywhere to be found, and the way- 
stations are models of tboir kinds. From 
the great city of Osaka, which in itself is an 
object of interest from its political pre-emin¬ 
ence in past times and its great commercial 
importance in all ages, the route to Kioto 
may be either by tho river, on which steam¬ 
boats are constantly plying, or overland, by 
means of the popular vehicles oi the country, 
jinriJtUha. The latter transit is usually pre¬ 
ferred, as it affords a wider range of observa¬ 
tion, the banks of the river being so high 
as frequently to shat in the view from those 
who are upon its surface. For many mils* 
the road runs through a rich and lovol plain, 
less diversified than moat regions of Japan, 
bat with noble vistas of monatains and val¬ 
leys at a distance. The course from Osaka 
to Kioto is about thirty-five miles in length, 
and it is aooomplishcd, with a couple of mon 
to each jxnrileUha, in about six hours, withonl 
the least Bign of exhaustion or even fatigue. 
There is nothing particularly noticeable in 
tho demeanour of the inhabitants in the vicini- 
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tj of OhaIcr, bot as soon as the radius of 
foreign influence he* l wen passed—end I 
regret to say that, in ite effect npnn tbe 
manners of the natives, influence is too near 
Iy synonymous with contamination—the 
winning courtesy that is natural to tbe race 
slimes out, and is never clouded except by 
reflection from the countenances or general 
bearing of ths peripatetic kill-joys alseady 
allndod to. 

Of Kioto itself it is, fortunately, un¬ 
necessary to speak in minute description, for, 
once, upon the topic, I could not answer for 


tho actual decoration of the city, Many a 
nobleman here hns an Alpine acclivity rising 
from his garden, and the Sintoo prophets 
might mount to the blonds from the doors 
of their own temples. 

The dwelling ptace of seventy successive 
Mikados is conspicuous only by the walla of 
yellow tinted plaster that anrround it. It 
occupies a considerable, though not excessive, 
space, and is by no means so imposing in 
appearance as many of the religions edifices 
in its neighbourhood. The anciont militaiy 
stronghold close at hand, which was built by 


my own reticence. It is unquestionably the 
most beautiful city in Japan. It bad tbe 
advantage, originally, of being built “to 
order." The location was chosen by tho 
Mikado Kuanmn, the fiftieth of his dynasty, 
about the year 792, after a careful examina¬ 
tion of th* wholo surrounding country, not 
by himself alone but also by a commission 
of military, civil and religious officials. Up 
to that time the Imperial residence had been 
fixed in no one spot, bnt had been shifted, 
generally with each reign, to different towns 
in tbe province of Yamatoor its neighbours. 
The whole of the year 793 and the greater 
part of 794 woro occupied in laying out the 
new capital, building palacea and temples, 
planting parks, and making it ready in all 
things for occupation at a moment's notioe. 
As a result of this elaborate preparation, 
Kioto possesses a symmetry and a regularity 
which are not fonnd elsewhere in the cities 
of the Empire. But tbe regularity is never 
formal or oppressive. The union of practical 
convenience and picturesque effect seems to 
have been successfully achieved. I have in 
my mind a certain capital which was similar¬ 
ly selected and constructed with determina¬ 
tion aforethought; but I do not think it has 
fulfilled its purposes, in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, so satisfactorily as tho scat of Kuanmn 
did, in the eighth. But Kioto was not built 
by Congressional contract, and experience 
has shown that in matters of architectural or 
other municipal embellishments, an arbitrary 
autocracy goes a great way. Moreover, the 
situation of Kioto give* it unparalleled ad¬ 
vantages. It lint iu a basin formed by n 
circle of monutaius which embrace it so 
closely that their sides often form a pert of 


the warrior Nobunaga, in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, and afterward held by the “Taikuns" 
of Yedo, is far more majestic and striking. 
Within the palace walls are clustered num¬ 
bers of houses of various dimensions, in tome 
of which the sovereigns formerly executed 
the highest official ddties of the Empire, 
reaiding, with their families and closest at¬ 
tendants, in others. They are mostly of 
extremely simple form, and their exterior is 
so plain as to present no appearance what¬ 
ever of intentional decoration. Some of them 
however, are adorned within in tho highest 
style of Japanese art ; with elaborate and oostly 
painting*, carvings and tapestries, all special- 
• ly wrought for the Emperors’ use, and of a 
character that is nowhere else reproduced. 
But those apartments are not yet opened to 
the public view. Neither are the gie&t halls 
of state, like tho Si Sin Ii*n, where the 
monarch was wont to receive visits of homage 
and submission from his mightiest vassal*. 
Tbe buildings given np to the exposition are 
of a comparatively inferior class, and an¬ 
ciently served for the transaction of bnsincss 
of minor consequence or as halls of diversion, 
or, in some instances, as residences for 
guests of exalted Yank,—princes of the Im¬ 
perial House or high kugi*. They are con¬ 
nected by corridors and covered passages, 
and a temporary pathway bos been laid 
through them, so that visitor* may proceed 
from one end to the other without the 
chance of omissioh or repetition. The courtie 
is about two miles in length, of which 
perha|M three-fourths are occupied with tho 
various articles collected, while the other 
j fourth runs through the gardens. About 
eight thousand persons sock admission every 
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day, and the number has once or twice 
reached twelve thousand. The entrance fee 
is only five cents, so that the hnmbleat onjoy 
the privilege as freely a* the richest. Five 

I cents for the right to ramble without re- 

a train l in precincts which, ten years ago, no 
hnm&n power oonld hare penetrated, and 
vlhich, to the popular mind, were as inacces¬ 
sible as Heaven itself, being in fact, nothing 
leas than a section of divine territory, tem¬ 
porarily established for supreme and inscru¬ 
table purpose in the heart of this land of the 
i godsl 

The Exhibition is interesting, withont of¬ 
fering any especial feat ores of brilliancy or 
variety. Its chief merit is in the opportuni¬ 
ty it affords for matnal examinatipn and 
comparison of the products of different and 
widely separated provinces. Until a \ery 
recent time there had been no interchange of 
ideas upon these subjects. There was no 
general intercourse among the people, and 
the workmen of one district were quite 
ignorant of the methods employed and. the 
reaults attained by those of another. The 
feudal system planted not only social and 
politioal barriers, bat also held the growth 
of indnstries in artificial restraint. That is 
now all changed, and in these atinoal exposi¬ 
tions are gathered the evidences of what can 
be accomplished by the intelligence and 
energy of<direrse sections, working indepen¬ 
dently and often nndor totally opposite con 
ditions. Nothing is more noticeable than 
the eagerness with which the artisans from 
one quarter investigate the achievements of 
those from another. Processes are discussed 
and the details of manufacture scrutinised 
with laborious care. It is a common thing 
to sec groups of workmen who havo met by 
chance and who have come from regions bo 
far apart that they can hardly make their 
speech understood by one another, engaged 
in earneet consultation over a piece of pot¬ 
tery, an implement of agriculture; 01 a 
straoge device of labour-saving machinery. 
Those debates sometimes last for hours, the 
parties adjourning from the thoroughfare -of 
the show to the tea-housoe in the pleasure- 
grounds. As the articles contributed are 
almost exclusively Japanese, the Exhibition 
has, in this respect, a more practical value 


than if foreign wares were largely displayed. 
There is less to marvel at but a great deal 
more to yield material advantage. A classi¬ 
fied list of the entire collection would not 
cover emany pages. There are specimens 
of the vegetables—not yet numerous—that 
Japan has learned to produce, with abnndant 
supplies of seed fos distribution; various 
kinds of woods; all the known articles of 
national food; the animals of the islands, 
also limited in number; minerals in pro¬ 
fusion ; inanufactnres in different stages, of 
progress—poroelsin, silk, tobucoo, lacquered 
wares, bronsos,.etc.; altogether a miniature 
epitome of the industrial capacities of the 
country. Of courao it must be understood 
that, slthongh the fiame* of the contributions 
may be briefly stated, there are infinite varia¬ 
tion in kind. The different qualities of por¬ 
celain and ailk and delicate wooden wares 
may bo counted by hundreds. Tbs extent 
to which theae modifications are carried can 
be understood by the fact that of paper alone 
there are not less than one thousand different 
sorts. The display is enlivened at intervals 
by objocte which more directly recommend 
themselves to tbs pleasant senses -priceless 
works of art Trom the Imperial storea, now 
visible to the public for the first time; rolice 
of antiquity bronght forth from the trea¬ 
suries of religious houses, where they have 
been jealously guarded to this day; and a 
multitude of articles of jnexpensire luxury, 
always tasteful and ingenious, and in which, 
the Japanese take great delight. Prominent 
among these latter are the supplied of toys 
for children. There is no land like this for 
toys. It soems as if every resource of inven¬ 
tion had been exhausted for the amusement 
of the yonng, and the charm of them is that 
resalts which -seem amazing even to adult 
eyes are accomplished by appliances so simple 
as to make them doubly marvellous. Among 
tho historical gatherings are weapons of 
sqveral periods, the most curious of which 
are bresch-loading cannon of nearly three 
centuries ago. There are likewise models sf 
the ships of war in which the Japanese ac¬ 
complished their venturesome expeditions to 
Corea, Formosa, Luzon, and even Siam, 
almoat before the country was known, by 
Western nations, to exist. These vessels were 
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evidently of formidable bulk end power, and ' together without a thought of anything but 
certaiulv not inferior to the beat Spanish mutnal good feeling and amiable regard for 
craft with which they were contemporaneous, the common comfort and content. Sacha 
They were not very different from the largest , state of thinga may be ideal in other lands, 
English ships of a hundred years past, j bnt in Japan it is a literal reality. In- 


Their antiquity is attested by the fact that 
by a decree of the third Tokugawa Shogun, 


but in Japan it is a literal reality. In¬ 
dividual discourtesy is never seen, because it 
is never cultivated as one of the elements of 


rly in the 17th contory, when the principle success in the pursuit of happinees. Disorder 


of national aeclnaion was resolved npon, they 
were all destroyed, and a form adopted which 
would make distant voyages impossible. 
This form has never since been changed. 
The old models have been carefully preserved 
in the Kioto temples, from wbich they now 
emerge after a concealment of three centuries 
or mors. Sids by sids with these emblems 
of ancient prestige are collected s few tokens" 
of modern prowess—arms and other trophies 
the sight of which transported me suddenly, 
in imagination, to the fiery wilderness of 
Formosa, wbero I had witnessed their capture 
in the summer of 1874. Fair more agreeable 
to contemplate than any of these are the 
pretty achievetnents of the pupils of a 


or turbulence would be the cause of a far 
greater astonishment than the most startling 
curiosities of the Exhibition could create. 
The tidal wave of merriment has nothing 
vicious or destructive about it The main 
object of the mass of visitors is amusement— 
free as their fancies can conceive and unli¬ 
mited as their finances will allow. Those 
whose insane are very narrow roam inces¬ 
santly by day and night, as gay as any, and 
never appear to be hardened by reflections 
npon the superior opportunities of others. 
Those who have funds to spare are embar¬ 
rassed only by tho multiplicity of channels 
through which they may disburse them. It 
is a continuous carnival, with no affectation 


philanthropic society recently established in of floah-foraaking significance, to be sure, 
Kioto “ for the encouragement of female but with a comfortable absence of the envy, 
labour." Tbe women who are thus brought hatred and malice and all uncharit&blenesa 
together and invited to tarn their hands to that Christian nations pray to be delivered 
useful work, are, I believe, social outcasts, from but do not invariably succeed in getting 
Under ordinary circumstances, having once rid of—not even in the gigantio World’s 
entered npon their dreary career, there would Fairs of Europe and America. If success, in 
bo no possible reclamation for them, as they an enterprise of this nature, consists truly in 
are unskilled in reputable methods of self- attaining the desired end by the most orgag- 
•upport; but the plan of the institution is ing means, and securing the completeet 
to givo them instruction in different kinds of gratification to the interests of all concerned 
needlework, chiefly ornamental, and to find a at the least appreciable ooat of exertion and 
market for all that they prodace. Embroi- I constraint, then that of the moffbst and un* 
derie* of the most ambitious description are pretending Industrial Exposition of Kioto 
exhibited in this department, and if the at- m *y be pronounced as nearly perfect as 


tention they attract be any assurance of ordinary human calculations are ever likely 
success, the society lias a fair prospect of to achieve. 

accomplishing its designs. E. H. H. 

With all the merits of tho exposition judg¬ 
ed fr^m a Japanese stand-point, it mnBt be A RETROSPECT, 

admitted that to strangers, (outside of the - 

nil ailmimri clsss) the paramount attraction T^IVE years have completed their course 
is in Kioto itself, its natural charms, the ™ ™nce we commenced to publish the Far 
beauty of its environs, and, at present, the Eati. On the 30th May, 1870, our first 
multitudinous sea of light-hearted humanity number appeared; and for threo years, i.s., 
that overflows it. Perhaps it may not be nntil the 31st May, 1873, it came out twice 
easy to picture an assemblage of fifty a month nndcr the title of M an illustrated 
thousand excursionists gsthcred compactly fortnightly nowspaper " ; and, then (omitting 
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the month of Jane, eo te to terminate the 
baH year* at the more natural periods of Jane 
and December), thA fourth volume conmenc. 
ed in J uly, 1873, more in mogaxino form, 
under the description of a “ monthly illustrat¬ 
ed journal.” But each month there hare 
boon included a few columns of news—pick¬ 
ings from local papers,—which hare given 
friends at borne, as much information of our 
doings here as most of them care to receive; 
and at the same time, they form an interest¬ 
ing record for residents in Japan, of what 
has been passing under their observation 
within the period. 

It is not possible to detail even in index 
form the evente that are thns chronicled. 
Bnt we will turn oxer the pages of our early 
volumes rapidly, and note a few facts as we 
pass. They will give us plenty of food for 
reflection. 

In our first number, then there are a few 
item* which enable as to mark the flight of 
time. 

First of all we find the mention is made of 
a Concert at the Camp given to the soldiers 
of H. B. M s 1st Batt. 10th Regiment; and, 
immediately following ia on account of the 
“Tir National” or Swioa Rifle fAte, which 
it described ss having just taken place ; and, 
says the report “ the fAte of 1870 was the 
most spirited they have yet given.” Look¬ 
ing over the list of prises, we see the names 
of Messrs. Mottu, Brennwald, Muller, Abegg, 
Favre Brandt and Penregnax, all, with one 
exception, still with ns, and year by year 
active in assisting at their national fAte. 
Bat the names of Captain Fraser and Ser¬ 
geant Brennan, both of the 10th regiment, 
appeared as first prise takers in the respec¬ 
tive competitions which they were allowed 
to enter for; and, the name of Dr. Dal ba¬ 
ton, the most thorough sportsman we have 
ever had in Yokohama, as proposing a vote 
of thanks “ to the Committee and the Swiss J 
community generally, for their great kind¬ 
ness and liberality.” We have said that 
many of the Swiss then present remain 
among us. But the 10th regiment has long 
passed on to other scenes; and I)r. Dalliston 
to his long home. And, eo do we pass from 
the first two records in our news columns. . 

Then come we to a memorandum well worthy 


of preservation—Mr. J. Gordon Kidd’s notes 
of the earthquakes experienced in Yokohama 
during the month of May, 1870. From the 
1st to the 26th, they were 131 in number, no 
less than 24 having occurred on the 13th, 
the severest having been one of tho moat 
violent ever felt by foreigners in Japan. It 
lasted two full minutes—from 2h. 38m. to 
2h. 40m. in the morning, and is still the 
standard by which alt who felt it measure 
any shock that appears to be of more than 
ordinary force. 

On the 14th and 15th of May, was held in 
Yokohama that great O-mateari of festival, 
the like of which had never been seen there 
before, and probably, (in consequence of the 
change of ideas atad tastes), will never be 
witnessed there sgain. 

Mention is made of the return of H. E. 
"Sir Harry Parkas and his party, from his 
trip to Nikko and the Silk districts. And, 
notioe is taken of the ascent of the volcano 
Aaama-yama, and of Lady Porkee—“ who 
now not only stands alone among foreign 
ladies as having reached the summit of 
Fuji-yama, the dormant volcano, but has 
looked down the active crater of Aaama- 
yama.” Within the five years sinoe passed, 
many foreigners have visited- Nikko and 
Asama-yama, and.handreda may have “ done" 
Fuji-yama; but, to this day not above half a 
doten ladies have endured the fatigue of the 
ascent of the peerless mountain. 

Anc^now we oome to three paragraphs ef 
fully equal interest. First, to the effect that 
“ Messrs. Wifkie and Laafenberg, of this port, 
are building a steamer, destined to run be¬ 
tween Yedo and the silk districts, to draw 
two feet when loaded, and to carry 50 tons 
of cargo and 400 passengers.” Yea, the boat 
was built and launched, and ahe ran for 
awhile not to any silk districts bat between 
Yedo and Yokohama, as a passenger boat. 

Secondly, we have the information that 
“ the line of railway between Yedo and Yoko¬ 
hama has been determined on, and the sites 
of the stations otjectod," and the remark is 
hazarded that, on the completion of the rail¬ 
way, “ crowds will be induood to travel who 
never have boon in the habit of doing so.” 

It seems strange now to remember that al¬ 
though this was only five years sgo, long 
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after this continual complaints worn ottered 
of the slowness which the railway was 
proceeded with: and yet wo have been travel¬ 
ling on it now for throe years ; and wo may 
add. by the way, that no far as the traffic is 
concerned, it is ono of the boat conducted 
railways we ever travelled over. But the 
railway ruined the steamboat, and the latter 
has been laid up without employment of any 
kind, during almost all the time since tho 
opening of'the railway. It is a melancholy 
fact also which, in eo small a community as 
this, forces itself upon the mind, that tho 
chief engineer under whom the railway was 
marked out, and tho designer and both of 
the builders of the steamboat have found the 
final resting place for all that of them was 
mortal, in Yokohama cemetery. 

There is yet one more in the first 
number which leads ns to contrast the 44 now" 
and "then." His Majesty the Mikado went 
on horse’oack to a grand review of troops, 
about 30,000 in member, belonging to the 
daimioa of Satanma, Choehiu, Hosakawa, 
Hitots’bnahi, Riser, Tosa and a good many 
othern. The regiments of these different 
daimioa took about an .hour and a half to 
paas. His Majesty returned to Yedo in his 
norimem. A special place was set apart for 
foreigners, which was occupied by about a 
dozen favoured individuals, of whom Colonel 
Shepard, the U. S. Consol, was one. That, 
it must be remembered, was only five years 
ago. Yet it speaks of dairaios and norimons. 
What are daimioa ? What are norimons P 
They are simple memories. Just about that 
time, tho daimiates were abolished. The 
princes became simple Icazokn (nobles), and 
their territories, retainers, ships, castles and 
liabilities were handed over by them to 
the Mikado. They retained certain posses¬ 
sions which were looked upon aa private 
property, and they received and do receive 
an annual allowance oqnal to one-tenth of 
their former rated income; and, aa they have 
nono of the old feudal expenses, they are 
better off than ever they were in ancient 
times. As to norimons, we suppose the 
Mikado must have long since forgotten 
the sensation of riding in one. His norimons 
are now among the interesting features of 
the Hakurankai (permanent exhibition) held 


in a yaihiki, formerly one of Satan ma's, in 
Yedo castle; to which any one may*go niae 
days in every month, on payment of a fow 
um (cents). 

It would not do to dwell on every number 
of oar paper, as we have on this. Bat sure- 
; ly it must be asefal as well as very inter at- 
ing to all those who have witnessed the 
changes in Japan that have occurred since 
oar start, to have thsm thus brought be f ore 
them. To ourselves, as we write, it seems 
almost incredible that only eight years ago, 
things were as they were here, and that to¬ 
day they are aa they are. The conutry is 
the same, the individual human beings are 
the same, yet what a totally different conn- 
try it appears to be, and how thoroughly 
changed the race. Let ns get on. We will 
not stop to moralize more than we can help. 
And, yet we fancy our readers will, as they 
proceed. 

On the 2i d June 1870, the first land sale of 
tho Foreign Concession, Tskiji, took place, 
" a Japanose—or rather several Japanese — 
acting as auctioneer. If took an hoar to 
knock down the 6rst lot; butbetwam 10 A.M* 
and 4 P.M. 24 lots sold, realizing abont 
f 23,500." Wo all expected great thin ja of 
Yedo at that time. How they have hoen 
realized, let the purchasers of land at that 
sale, declare. 

The public gardens on the Bluff, Yoko¬ 
hama, were opened at this time. A thorough¬ 
ly worthy undertaking most thoroughly and 
unaccountably neglected by the general pub¬ 
lic ever since. Only one man, Mr. W. R. 
Smith, has supported them from that day to 
this ; and but for him they would long sinoe 
have reverted to tho Japanese lords of the 
soil. By his care, however, they are kept 
in perfect order, and they deserve better ap¬ 
preciation at the hands of the community. 

On the 6th June 1870, the Yokohama 
Public Library and Reading Rooms were 
opened. A committee was appointed consist¬ 
ing of men who were supposed to be the 
right men in the right place. At the time 
thore were some who aaid they were Che 
wrong men in the right place; and so it 
proved. After a miserable existence of about 
a twelvemonth, it died of sheer inanition— 
not on the port of the public, but of the 
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secretary ard committor. It* debt* *r« on- I wst, at that time, fairly before the world *4 


paid to the present day. 

Yokohama must bare been a happy place 
up to tbe year 1868. For w* aro told in onr 
second number, that until that time there 
wore no lawyers, and consequently there was 
eery little litigation. 1 ben came two gentle¬ 
men of the law—and how they did “ go for " 
one another, to be sore ! Onr paper atya 
“ The bickerings of the two English lawyers 
havo been anything bot creditable ; and we 
are thus led to express onr pi mu ore, in seeing 
Mr. Hill, an American practitioner, allowed 
to plead in Her Majesty’s Provincial Court." 
The pleasure then expressed has been amply 
justified ; a* we have never known Mr. Hill 
to allow hie temper to get the better of him, 
or beard a single needleaa personality or 
offunsivo remark to escape him in the con¬ 
duct of any case in which ho has been en- 

In onr next- number, all onion is made to 
the probability of what ha* since become an 
accomplished fact. “ A aign of the times 
is that merchants, both in Yedo and Yoko¬ 
hama, are talking of owning foreign-bailt 
trading ships and steamers, for the legitimate 
purposes of business. They have long sinoe 
seen bow comparatively useless their own 
pinks are—how slow, how small, how un- 
seaworthy. Ihey also now se« tbe finest 
clippers in the world, arriving with immense 
cargoua of rice, almost like magic, directly 
there is a demand for it; and they behold 
the enormone steamers of the P. M. 6 . B. Co., 
arriving and departing crowded with passen¬ 
gers and cargo—aud other large steamers 
plying with a regularity that still astonishes 
them. Hitherto the merchants have not 
been allowed to own fareign-built ships , and 
as Japanese builders have been obliged to 
adhere lu their old model, no progress hss 
been made' in that direction. We shall see 
wbnt the present talk end* in. Tbe seed is 
swelling, and before long most shoot.” 

The arrival of the first cargo of Wenham 
Lake ice, is mentioned m the eamo number. 

In the Ear East of 16th July, 1870, the 
most prominent announcement is that of the 
massacru of Tientsin, on tike 21 et Juno. On 
that sad affair, we need say nothing. Japan 


an oppressor of Christianity. In the leading 
article of that day, we wrote 

" la everything else, the government ia exerting 
itself foe the good of the people. Wo do not, in¬ 
deed, approve of its sets in several matters of lead¬ 
ing importance. Bat, in this matter of persecuting 
for religions sake, she is condemned by the whole 
world. And, the worst of it ia, that having thews 
so active a spirit of persecution, the old immobility 
returns, and her governors are deaf to remon¬ 
strance* There is no reconsidering s no ehsac* 
given for the admission of mercy. There is no 
knowledge even, or enquiry into the tenets, of their 
faith. They are simply Christian*—and on ths 
mare name they are condemned without appeal." 

* • e • s e 

"Japan then must set aside ths pera-ruting 
spirit. She must show her people Ur exercise their 
judgment in religion, se in ml else, and leave it to 
take its natural course, unmolested. Burwly, the 
Mikado himself must like better that his sub/sets 
should serve him from love, than that they be 
compelled to serve him with a sword held over 
them. If this religion be a true o»n, it will stand 
against all oppos i tion ; if fains, let it givs place to 
one that ia true.” 

Although the persecution thus alluded to, 
did not immediately cease, yet any on* who 
reads the Japan Mad, will havo seen fay the 
translations therein given of late from native 
newspapers, that freedom of thought and 
freedom of religion are now firmly establish¬ 
ed. Some ef our reader*, who were not hem 
in 1870, may like to know whether the gov¬ 
ernment of Japan took any notice of th* 
massacre of Tientsin. They did ; as appears 
from onr issue of 16th August, 1870. In 
it is the following extract from the Japan 
Mad 

It appears that immediately on receipt of Am 
disastrous new* of the Tientsin mimri n. the au¬ 
thorities at Ysdo communicated with the local 
government* of the porta where foreigners ate 
settled, advising them of the occunvnoc, and com¬ 
menting in decided terms on tbs folly of the Chin¬ 
ese, and on the just indignation of foreigner* at 
every nationality. It is possible, the letter pro- 
oseda to say, ‘ that ignorant or ili-dispceod persons 
may attempt to take advantage of the news of this 
mssnsrJvi to stir up the .prejudice* of the lower 
class of the people against foreigners, arid excite 
them to imitate the pernicious example of the 
Chinese. In onoe of the appearance of any suoh 
symptoms, the local authorities are instructed to 
take the most stringent measures for the main¬ 
tenance of order, not hesitating to use faros, if 

On the 14th August, the first telegrams 
srrived by the S. 8. Wavarlty, announcing 
that war had been declared between Frano* 
and Prussia. 

By the way, wo ought to have mentioned, 
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considering "the favour in which canoe-ing is 
sow held in Yokohama, that it had already 
been introduced before 1870, and that a eery 
interesting account of a canoe erniso by Mr. 
G- M. Dare and another gentleman, from 
Tana, up-river, and then rid Yenoshima and 
Kanaaawa to Yokohama, was published in 
our papers of the 1st and 10th August. 

In the latter too iaa report of that terrible 
catastrophe which occurred on the 1st 
August, off Tekiji,—the explosion of the 
steamer City of Tedo, by which the Revd. E. 
D. Cornea, hie wife, their eldest child, and 
■ix other persons, two being Europeans, 
wsre killsd on the spot; 62 others, all Jap¬ 
anese, died afterwards from injuries receiv¬ 
ed ; 64 were injured, end only 18 escaped 
unhurt. 

There was recently given in Yokohama, 
a ball, at which the whole of the dance 
music was played by the band of the Im¬ 
perial Marinee. When this paper was start¬ 
ed in 1870, there was not a Japanese in fhe 
oountry who played decently on any foreign 
musical instrument. Mr. Fenton, the band¬ 
master of the 10th Regiment had undertaken 
to teach a number of Satsuina men, and had 
already commenced with fifes, bugles and 
drums, manufactured in Japan, on European 
models. On the 31st July, however, the 
Chieftain arrived from London, with a 
supply of the best regimental instruments 
for a full band, from Messrs. Distin ; and on 
the 7th September, the young band, then 
Called Satsuma’s band, played in the public 
gardens at an evening fAte. On tho depar¬ 
ture of the 10th, Mr. Fenton, who had ac¬ 
cepted a lengthened engagement from the 
Japanese government, remained; and, as 
we write, we hear the band of tho Imperial 
Marinas ; and doubtless, were we to rise and 
look into the Btreet adjoining, we should see 
it preceding the battalion on a “ march-out." 
To this day, almost all the bandsmen are 
from Satsuma province, and some of them 
make an excellent shew as musicians; but 
the difficulty Mr. Fenton has to contend 
with ia, that so soon as they have made any 
marked progress, and he feels some satisfac¬ 
tion in their performances, thoy are draught¬ 
ed off, and he sees and hears no more of 
them. As yet the Japanese at large, though 


they profess to like the band, can make 
“ neither head nor tail " of the music. 

Efforts in behalf of street-lighting in 
Yokohama were made in the summer and 
autumn of 1870, and a committee consisting 
of Messrs. Pitman, Benson and W. H. Smith, 
was appointed “ to ascertain the probable 
expense, draw np a scheme on which rules 
could be msdo and tho funds raised, and re¬ 
port to sn adjourned meeting on thp 17th 
September. They did their work promptly, 
and made their reportbnt (we are inclined 
to say almost ss a matter of course), their 
labours were thrown away. Their proposal 
was quashed, and nothing was done. 

The trinmviretta “ Cox and Box" was 
given for the first time in Yokohama 
on the 28th September at the Chinese Thea¬ 
tre, by resident amateurs. Lieut. Warton of 
the 10th, presided at the pianoforte. 

The Amateurs obtained possession of the 
new theatre built for them by Mr. Hagt, in 
Octobor, this year. They immediately open¬ 
ed with a burlesque, “ Aladdin,” and a faros. 

On the 14th October, occurred that little 
disagreement between the French and Ger¬ 
man ministers, which wss supposed to be 
likely to lead to warlike operations in onr 
very midst. All passed over smoothly how¬ 
ever. . 

In October, the news reached ns of the ap¬ 
pearance of the North German army before 
Paria. Louis Napoleon was a prisoner; and 
Bismarck talksd loudly of the necessity of 
obtaining from France “a tangible guarantee 
for its future peaceful demeanour towards 
Germany and to all Europe." How is it 
now as regards the demeanour of the respec¬ 
tive nations, either to other P 

By this time, October 1870, one of the 
most important nndertakings in which Japan 
had engaged, began to shew some results. 
As long ago as 1866, if our memory ■ serves 
us, they had arranged to light their coasts 
with good lighthouses, and well have they 
redeemed their promise. The French engineer- 
in-chief of the Yolcoska Dockyard, Mr. 
Vomy had already completed three, before 
the establishment of the “ Lighthouse De¬ 
partment " under Mr. Bruntou. But the 
latter gentleman had now, with an efficient 
foreign and native staff, been so energetically 
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at work, that fruit* of their labour* began to 
be seen. Prom November, 1870, many are 
the time* we bare bad to allude to the 
value of tho lighthouses. Rock Island light¬ 
house wits completed at the end of 1870, and 
on 1st January, 1871, the lights shone from 
its lantern. Before we pass on, we may re¬ 
mind onr readers that for the good streots 
and drainage of Yokohama, they are mainly 
indebted to Mr. Brunton, without whose ad-. 
tice, assistance and active superintendence, 
they would probably have been without such 
benefit!? to this day. Nor should his sugges¬ 
tions and valuable information anont light¬ 
ing the settlement, convoying a good and 
permanent supply of water to Yokohama, 
hod las;, though not least, his harbour-im¬ 
provement schema, be forgotten. Messrs. 
ShilUngford and Whitfield and Dowson had 
mhde excellent propositions in the same 
direction long before, but under less favour¬ 
able circumstance*. It has been all in Mr. 
Brunton’s favour that ho was actually in 
government omplby ; and, doubtless, although 
not strictly within hia duties, as per agree¬ 
ment, be was wise ur giving the assistance 
He did f and we all reap advantage from 
those of his suggestions which have been 
carried out. 

On the 5th January, 1871, the Concert in 
aid of the French, wounded in the war, took 
place under the patronage of Madame Out- 
rey, wife of the French ambassador, who 
herself took part in the performance. The 
programme was interrupted at the close of 
the first part by a fire which broke oat at the 
Commercial Hotel, only a few yards from the 
theatre. Accordingly, on the 12th instant, 
Madame Outre? and the ladies and gentle¬ 
men assisting her, gave the audience an op¬ 
portunity of hearing the programme with 
•light alteration, in its entirety. Nearly 
£1,000 sterling were sent to France as the 
proceeds of thiB entertainment. 

Japan was this winter visited by a terrible 
small-pox epidemic, and the late Dr. Newton, ' 
R. N., took moet energetic measnreato induce 
the authorities to issue orders for compulsory 
vaccination. Although, only partially suc¬ 
cessful, then? ia no doubt that the beneficial 
effects of hia efforts have been felt ever 
ainoo. 

In February, 1871, two gas companies, one 
German the other Japanese, having demand¬ 
ed the concession of a twelve years mono¬ 
poly for supplying gas to Yokohama, were 
told that the one which within 30 dajB could 
obtain in writing the promise of the greatest 
public support should receive the concession. 
The result has been the erection of gas works 
by the Japanese company, and fur a long 
time the native town bqp been lighted by 


gas, though, from the difficulty of coming to 
an agreement the foreign settlement has only 
just enjoyed that privilege. 

Mr. N. J. Hannen arrived, and commenced 
hia duties ns Acting Assistant Judge of 
11. B. M. Supreme Court about this time. 

Daring this month took place the horribly 
cold-blooded murdet; of liiroaawa one of tha 
Sangi or Imperial Council. It was supposed 
to be the first of an attempt to get rid of all 
the Sangi ; but it did not turn out to be so. 
It created great excitement in Yedo. 

Daring many months much une&sinesf 
had been felt by the obstinate demeanour 
of the prince of Satanina. In April 1871, 
an envoy of the Mikado visited Ksgoeima, 
and wo were able to announce that all cause! 
of apprehension had ceaaed. 

On the 28th March, the YokoSka Dock, 
Naval arsenal and workshops, were publicly 
opened, in presence of some of the moat pro- 
minutt men in the Empire. After thd 
various ceremonies, those who had been 
invited partook of a splendid collation a( 
which speeches were made by the foreign 
Ministers and the Japanese officials respec¬ 
tively ; and all went off well. A note by 
M. Verny of the cost of the arsenal ia given 
iu the Far Ewt of April, 1871. 

Tho 4th April was a red-letter. day in 
Osaka, the Imperial Mint being formally 
opened in state, in proeoncc of the Japanese 
highost officials, tho foreign Ministers and a 
great crowd of people. 

About this period, the government busied 
itself in the establishment of a Postal system 
throughout the country. The scheme baa 
been perfectly successful, and has proved a 
great boon to the public. 

Thus do wo come round to May, and tha 
last number of our finit year. In thatuasue 
are three thioga nreutioned worthy of 
note—vi* :— 

1. —That the U. S. Minister to China was 
about to proceed to Corea escorted by a 
strong squadron under the command of Ad¬ 
miral Rodgers U. 8. N., to negociatea treaty 
and to obtain information about some miss¬ 
ing seamen, wrecked on the coast of tha 
peninsula." 

2. —That the barbarous custom of treading 
on the ernes was being enforced in Higo. 

3. —That the total fignree of the British 
Consular Trade Report for 1870 shewed : 

1870. 1869. 

Imports—23.428,965, against 12,617,174. 

Export*— 11,331.482, .. 9.083,302. 

Total. $34,760,447, 6 $21,700,476. 
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And now. leaving nor reader* to ponder 
over th:> incident* above rrcorded a* they 
please, we clo«e the 6 rat volume. 

Oir second year we commenced with a 
translation of a very ancient native morn- 
script, giving a Japareae version of the In* 
■orrection or Chriatiane in. 1657, which was 
the first of the many interesting translations 
of Japanese hiatory and talea, that have aince 
from time to time appeared in onr colnnhna. 

There alao ia an account of the 8wiaa Rifle 
fAte of the year: and two picture# accom¬ 
pany it, one of which present* a " group of 
of onr Swiaa friends who gave the fAte.” It 
it bat four years ago, ami although, some of 
the weel-kont faoce would now be missed, 
the majority of them are still hail able. 

The great subject that attracted universal 
attention about this time waa the new Church 
Organ, which had arrived in the month of 
May. If ever a good thing waa made a bite 
noire in a community that onfortnnate organ 
was. First was the question of paying for 
U; and, that having been settled, there was 
the question of it* position in the church. 
This led to auch high words between the 
incumbent and the trustees, that a pnblio 
meeting had to called, which decided the 
matter in favour of the latter. But thia 
waa not all; for the fever then engendered 
oould never be entirely allayed until the in¬ 
cumbent was fairly driven from Yokohama; 
and, not until he had actually departed was 
peace restored. The organ was used for the 
first time on Sunday, 30th July, 1871. 

Tho delinquency of Moesrs K. Soyd A. Co. 
occurred in June, 1871. Whether the elder 
brother waa ever captured by the police, and 
what became of the younger we are ignorant. 

On the 12th Jane, Mr. King was attacked 
about 2 a. m. in hi* bedroo'm at Niigata. He 
moeived many wound* and is maimed for 
life; but he was not killed. 

July, 1871, will long bo remembered in 
Japan for tho terrible and disastrous typhoon 
that visited the Inland Sea. We read :—“ It 
is difficult to estimate the damage don* to 
foreign owned property in KobA and its 
vicinity. We have heard it put down as 
f 100,000, but sincerely hope this is exag¬ 
gerated. Unfortunately tho loss falls on the 
owner* of property, the only insurable piece 
of goods being the Prick of the Thame*.” 
Thia seems a very cold way of winding np 
an account of a catastrophe, such as we have 
not before or since known from a similar 
cause in Japan. The injury done both ashore 
and afloat at Hiogn, Kobe and all along the 
coast was enormous. The above-named ship' 
dragged her anchors, went ashore and finally 
fell ovor on her beam-ends, the captain, two 
riatcB and some of the crew losing thoir | 


lives. Bnt thia was but a trifle compared 
with the numerous junks utterly destroyed, 
which fqnndered with all on board. The 
damage dope indeed waa so great, that we 
cannot begin to detail it, for it would occupy 
far too moch space, but, at Tliogo, nearly 
300 bouses were destroyed; 600 boats were 
reported lost; and the dead were e*t misted 
as over 400. One junk that foundered bad 
200 person* on board, only thre* of whom 
were saved. 

The 10th Regiment (1st Bait.) embarked 
on board the Tamar for Hongkong, on the 
8th August, 1871. Onr report nay* : “ The 
sun streamed down upon them, without th* 
faintest breeae to temper it; and they left 
Yokohama after the hottest night of the hot- 
test season we have known for rears.” The 
consequence was that no less than six men, 
including two sergeants, were fatally stricken 
by the enn, between tho barracks and the 
ship. 

The detachment of Royal Marines under 
Colonel Richards, disembarked from H. M. 
S. Adtwniure, and occupied the North Camp, 
the same day. 

On the 24th August a typhoon visited 
Yokohama, which we described as ** judging 
from it* effect*, fiercer than any we have 
hitherto experienced.” The glass receded to 
28* 10'. In the KobA ’Storm, the lowest read¬ 
ing was 28* 30'. Amongt other casualties 
the S. S Otaka was stranded at NogA. 

The Hiogo Newt, in September of thia year, 
told ns that the government were in earnest 
about the scheme of connecting Tsuruga 
(Kchixen) with the Hiogo and Osaka Rail¬ 
way. It is fonr years since. How much 
progres s has been made ? 

The new currency from the Imperial Mint 
commenced to be circulated thia month, two 
of the silver coins—tho ysa and the 20 *«* 
piece being issued. Strangely enough, how¬ 
ever, the government refused to accept them 
in payment of duties. 

In our paper of the 2nd October, 1871 we 
see that “ there has never been bo healthy a 
season in Yokohama, aince foreigners first 
came aa this has proved. At present there 
are no patients in the General Hospital with 
what may be called season illnesses- Thia 
ahewa whnt a beneficent action the sun has 
exercised during the protracted and very 
hot aninmer.” 

On the 23rd September, ” the rails being 
laid for a distance of about 4 miles from 
NogA terminus, a trip was takon thus far by 
train— vie, a truck, a first class carriage and 
a break van attached to an engine. Two 
Bhort trips as far as Kanagnwa had been 
taken before, tho first being honoured by a 
salute from Kaiagawa fort, the second con- 
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▼eying the Prime Minister to Kanagawa 
and back.” Well! it was a beginning, and 
led people to perceive that the line really 
was progressing, which many professed to 
dralA 

On the 27th September Ierki Sayemnn 
ceased to be governor of Kanagawa, and 
Mutan Tannoaki reigned In hie stead. But 
that i« only four yearn ago, and Mutxn gave 

{ dace to Oye Tali, who in hia tnm was re* 
ieved by Nakashima. Mutxn is now a member 
the new high court of Gen Ro In, (a aort of 
senate or npp«T boose), and every one wonders 

wh 7' 

And now we come to one of the many in¬ 
teresting incidents of that year, which we 
hoped would have been followed by a similar 
one every year. It was the visit of the 
members of the Kob£ Athletic and Bowing 
Club to Yokohama to engage in a friendly 
competition on shore and afloat. In the 
rowing matches the Kob£ men lost the four- 
oared race and won in the two pair of scnlls 
against the pair of oars in which they had 
tho former. But in the athletic games they 
took 9 out of 16 prises. Now it might well 
have been that the Yokohama men should 
return the visit of the Kob6 athletes. But 
no ! There has been no more done towards 
such friendly competitions, and we believe 
the fault is not with KobA 

On the 16th November, 1871; we note the 
fact, that “ Another groat step has been 
taken by the Mikado. He'has had presented 
to him a number of foreign officers and 
gentlemen in government employ, besides a 
few others in foreign Legations and Consu¬ 
lates, who had not been previously received at 
Court.” Since then these strides have con¬ 
tinued, as we shall find as we prooeed- 

In December, 1971, that fire in Yoehiwara, 
Yokohama, occurred, which was characterised 
as the fiercest known thero since the great 
conflagration of November 1866. About 
twenty lives were lost. 

By the Isst P. M. Steamer which left 
Japan in the year 1871, departed for San 
Francisco, en rout* for Washington and the 
government capitals of Europe, that embassy 
of "which Iwakura was the head. He was 
the Ambassador, and with him were four 
vioe-amhassadore,—Kido, Oku bo, Ito, and 
Yamagnchi^all men of the first rank in the 
present government. From that embassy 
much was anticipated. Bat from some 
oauso or andther, since its return, more dif¬ 
ficulty has boon experienced by foreign Minis¬ 
ters, in dealing with the Japanese govern¬ 
ment, than ever was known before. 

On Monday, 1st January, 1872, the Docks 
at Yokoska were inspected by the Mikado; 
and, this being his first visit, it was made in 


all state. Ho went down by sen on board the 
iron-clad arriving about 8 F. u. 

He saw everything that was to tie seen, bnt.in 
the “castingdepartment,” was nearly receiv¬ 
ing a “ baptism of fire.” A casting was made 
in Japanese characters •May the M ikado 
live a million years,” and another was made 
of hie crest. “ The mould most have been 
damp, as a slight explosion took place, and 
rod hot pieces of metal flow abont in all 
directions, covering every one and earning a 
general stampede. For some seconds after* 
wards the visitors were clearing the hot iron 
off their persons; the Mikado, who came in 
for his fall share, amongst the number. One 
of the officials near him at the time of the 
explosion, held np his cap to save the Mika¬ 
do's face.” 

As, on this occasion. His Majesty was foe 
the find time seen by the general public suf¬ 
ficiently closely to warrant a description of 
him, we quote that given in our issue of the 
16th January :—“ The Mikado is about 6 
feet 9 inches in height, and if he cannot be 
called handsome, he has a dignified carriage. 
His face is a fine open one with a high fore¬ 
head, but s large mouth somewhat detracts 
from its perfection. At s distance he ap¬ 
pears to be about the middle age, but, on 
cloaer inspection bis real age, about 21, be¬ 
comes manifest. His hair was brushed up to 
the top of his head and bidden in a peculiar 
kind of head-dress (kanmuri), fastened by a 
band round his forehead, with two blsok top- 
knots standing up about six inches from it 
and turning over outwards; the whole ap¬ 
peared to be made of crape lacquered over. 
He was dressed in white, his hakama (trow- 
sera) of a red colour, and, as be walkod along, 
his hands seemed to disappear in tho huge 
folds. He wore a very large and massive 
chain with ornaments ; and we must not for- 
t s pair of long polished leather boots, 
is walk is not good, as he turns in hia toes 
and shufflos along in an uncomfortable look¬ 
ing manner.” 

Were we describing His Majesty now, we 
should give s very different picture. Height 
i feet 7 inches. Complexion dark. Expres¬ 
sion good but solemn. Hair and dress Eu¬ 
ropean. Walk natural and active. Al¬ 
together improved. 

Bat though His Majesty has cast off the 
outward dresa of his race, he has not cast! off 
ths religion. On the 17tb January, 1872, he 
kept the groat Onarnaye festival, and “ pre¬ 
sented offerings and paid his devotions to the 
groat God, and the other gods in Heaven 
and Earth.” 

In February, we had news of the insurrec¬ 
tion of Manila, and of the attack on the 
British Minister, Mr. Wade, at Pekin. Ths 
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latter was a very small affair. As His Ex¬ 
cellency walked out unattended, some Chin¬ 
ese hoys called out, as is their wont to for¬ 
eigners :—“ Foreign deviL” Mr. Wade stop¬ 
ped and remonstrated with them, when one 
of them struck him in the face with a stick. 
Mr. *Wa'de recognised the fact of its being in 
total ignorance of his rank and cffice, and 
therefore, of its being without any political 
significance, and the affair was treated aa a 
Common assault. The culprit woe "oangued,” 
os were also fonr of the policemen, who 
“ ought to have Aeon present to present sw ch an 
occurrence This is not a bad bint to our 
local police anthonties, ss to the proper way 
of dealing with policemen, who ought to 
catch thieves and do not. “ It is said that 
some time afterwards, Mr. Wade heard that 
the blows which were to hare been adminia- 
tered os a preliminary to the caugae had not 
been yiflicted; and, when he happened to 
meet hit oangued assailant in the street, he 
found, instead of a statement of his real of- 
fenoe, a notlbe that the prisoner was sentenc¬ 
ed, because he bad itolm a brick from the 
Imperial Wall ! No wonder His Excellency’s 
anger was ronaed. The blow of the young 
fellow was no insult to the Foreign Minister 
of whose rank he was not aware; but, for 
the insult offered by the Tsung-li-yamen, no 
such excuse could be pretended.” 




His Majesty the Mikado paid a visit to the 
Naval College, Yedo, in February, bat no 
foreigners, save Mr. Brinkley, Lieut. R. A., 
who was and is still engaged an instructor in 
scientific artillery in connection with the 
college, were present. 


On the 16th April, 1872, we gave certain 
viewB of Yedo, and oar first article was upon 
the subject of tho city. At its close we find 
these words:— 


*' And here, for the present we pause. Within 
the circuin fen-nee we have deweribed, and within a j 
fortnight, a calamity has occurred,' such aa, un¬ 
fortunately, the city has but too frequently ex* 
peru'Ok'od. A fire, originating in a yashiki lately j 
in the occupation of the war department and very 
near the moat that bounds the Mika lo’s domain, 
broku out about half past 2 r. H , on Wednesday, 
the 3rd instant, an 1, tho wind blowing fiercely at 
the time, burnt a slice out of the city like the divi¬ 
sion of an orange, right to the aca-ahore, taking in 
its coarse a considerable portion of Tekiji, adjoin¬ 
ing the foreign settlement, on l destroying much of 
the district m which many foreign?!* hod their 
places of business. The damage is estimated by 
the authorities at about 91,500,UtXI, but, as forty- 
two streets containing 5,000 hausen are utterly de¬ 
stroyed, such an estimate is evidently for too email. 
8o oo of the juahiki* burnt were very extensive 
and v. ry expensively built—apart from the pro- | 
perly tost was iu them. Wo should be far wore 
ineliu ■ I to belt-w the damage exceed* a couple of J 
mill .yu* sterling." 


This fire was the means of clearing the 
wav for the great improvements that have 
been made in the city. The fine boulevard 
from the Railway station at Shinbashi to 
Kiyobaslii and the excellent wide well-bailt 
cross streets all owe their origin to it. It 
was, however, the means, in a great measure 
of mining Tskidji, os foreigners who were 
burnt out, never, iu most instances, thought 
it worth their while to re-establish them¬ 
selves in the city. Ataong the public edifices 
destroyed was the great temple known as 
Nishi Monseki. It has never been rebuilt. 
Tbo fire took place on the 3rd April. The 
pictures of the temple and ite surroundings 
that appeared in tne Far Eaet of the 16th, 
were taken two days before the fire. 

In the same paper is an account of the 
severe earthquake that destroyed the large 
and important town of Hamada on the West 
Coast of Jspan, about 180 miles dne west of 
KobA. As generally happens, the destruc¬ 
tion was completed by fire. “ The earth¬ 
quake appears to have lasted a considerable 
time, and so- severe were the shocks that the 
terror-stricken population sere nnable to 
walk, and obliged to crawl away on their 
hands and knees, in Bearch of some place of 
safety, generally making for the nearest 
bamboo groves, aa the Japanese consider 
them the safest resorts in times of such dire 
emergencies, it being their opinion that the 
complete network formed by the rnota of the 
bamboos underground, binds the earth toge¬ 
ther, and thus lessens itA liability to open and 
swallow them up. Many large fissures and 
crevices opened up in and about the town, 
from which the soa-water gushed forth in 
plentiful streams.” 

Baron von Richtofen'a letters to tho 
Shanghai Chamber of Commerce, of biB 
travels in the interior of China appear in the 
Far Eatt, 1st and Ititb April, 1872. 

The two May numbers of that year, con¬ 
tain very interesting account* of the first 
Exhibition at Kioto and also tbo first which 
took place in Yedo, in the Spring of 1872. 
They are too lengthy to give in detail; but 
as there is in our present number an account 
of the exhibition of the ‘present year, at 
Kioto which is being held in the “ Dairi,” 
it is well to note that the first exhibition w as 
divided between three large temples—n'*-, 
Ken-nin-ji, Chio-ih and Honganji. Mr. 
Major, who wrote tho very valuable rtqa'rt 
of that exhibition finishes with this remark : 
—** Yedo disappointed me greatly, s«> has 
Kioto, but just as agreeably as Yedo did the 
reverso. I have but one regret, and tlmt is, 
that 1 have not the akill to ponrtawy the 
fascinations of this glorious old city. Could 
I bat do them justice, Yokohama would 
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speedily be deeerted by all who could take up 
scrip and staff for the pil|pmugt." 

Tho Ycd<> exhibition was held in the tem¬ 
ple of Confucius but it was a very small one 
as compared with that of Kioto. 

And so we come to the close of our second 
yearly volume. As we write it appears to 
us incredible that all these incidents occurred 
so recently. .Although of course they all 
passed, as it were, under our very eyes, and 
within so short a period, thoy seem quite 
distant; and so, we doubt not they will ap¬ 
pear to our fellow-residents in Japan. 

In June 1872, commences our third an¬ 
nual volume, and the two first numbers make 
mention of the discovery by Mr. Walters, of 
the graves of Will Adams, (generally sup¬ 
posed to be the first Englishman who ever 
visited Japan), and his wife; and give an 
interesting account of Adams himself and 
his career. 

A serious outbreak which occurred in 
Niigata in the month of May, which the 
aoldien had to be called oat to pat down, is 
noted. Very serious troubles also took place 
abont this time in the Mito province. 

It eras reported in Tokio in July 1872, 
that cholera had made ita appearance. A 
considerable number of deaths took place, 
and many persons felt mnch apprehension ; 
but the alartn soon subeided. It liad tho 
effect, however, of stirring up the dormant 
energies of the Yedo authorities in favour of 
cleanliness : as the Nuthin Shin-jichi, a news¬ 
paper started in the spring of the year, and 
the first publication of the kind in Japan 
that oonld really be entitled to the name, 
pointed out very strongly the necessity of 
cleanliness, not only in dwellings, but in 
high-ways and by-ways. 

The Railway between Yokohama and 
Yedo, was opened in July, as far as Shins- 

? twa. The consequence was that the old 

okaido, or so roach of that celebrated road 
as lay between Kanagawa and Sliinagawa 
became almost entirely deserted. Tho coach¬ 
es, which had been very numerous up to 
that time, ceased running entirely, and the 
steamboats which had been doing a fair 
business from Yokohama to the river 
8uimda, Yedo, gave up altogether. The 
coaches, however, became absorbed in Yedo 
itself, and on one or two ontlying roads, 
and probably those owned by natives do 
i^uite as well now as ever they did. One 
line of ooaclu j from Yedo to Takaaaki, a 
distance of 3 f> ri (90 miles) has proved very 
usefnl. 

In July 1872, there were 161 foreigners 
employed by the pubtib works department in 
Japan ; *«., French 36, English 111, Swiss 


1, Chinamen 6, Indian 1, Mamla-men 4, 
and Americans 2. 

Six hundred ablobbdied men embarked at 
this time for the colonization of Yeso; 
several Ainos also arrived from Yeso for in¬ 
struction in Tokio. 

In July 1872, was published in the Ni**kin 
Skin-jiaki that letter from Corea to Japan 
which aroused so much controversy. It was 
copied into the Yokohama English papers, 
and of course appears in the Far Eiut. It was 
the foundation of the excitement that was 
aronsod throughout Japan against Corea, 
which has been hardly allayed evon to this 
dav. The letter teemed with taunts and in¬ 
sults to Japan, and fairly challenged the 
government to fight. 

“Wit. Camilla," mid the latter, "are a very 
■mall country, but yet *» have the courage to put 
In Witting to you, that western barbarians are 
beasts. The above we intend as a direct insult to 
you and your allies, the barbarians. We desire 
that you should join thorn sal bring your groat 
ships sal your army here. Fumnkai is tho nearest 

S rt of Corea to Japan. To make your attack as 
expensive as possible to you and your friends wo 
will i.ulul clour Fusankai for a battle field, and 
will appoint tho battle. It is useless to go into 
any correspondence, because the wrong you have 
done to us is so great, that your apologies will not 
avail. The only alternative iaa blooiy war. A 
war that will cost Japan all its warriors;—and 
then we will bring you to terms. This is our in¬ 
tention. You must not attempt to write to ns 

r n : and the above is a notice to you to make 
preparations; for either Japan most invade 
Corea, or Corea will invade Japan.” 

The government denied that this letter 
had boon receivod ; but it ban long since boen 
proved moet conclusively that it was, and 
that it was only one of several insults receiv¬ 
ed from Corea, 

The Mikado made a progress to the south¬ 
ern provinces in June and July, 1872; and 
on the 15th August paid a visit to Yoko¬ 
hama. 

On the 24th August, 1872, oocurrod that 
terrible catastrophe in Yokohama harbour 
which none who saw it will ever forget—the 
burning of the magnificent P. M. S. America, 
with the lose of 60 human beings. It was 
the largest wooden steamer in the world ; and 
had only arrived from San Francisco on the 
morning of the day tho closfe of which was 
followed by its total destruction. 

The opening of the Yedo and Yokohama 
railway in state by the Mikado took place on 
the 14th October, 1872. The trains had 
been running for three montha as far as Shi- 
nagawa; but, now the line was complete, 
and His ^Cajesty, for ths first time, took part 
in a great public ceremonial and received ad¬ 
dresses from the mercantile class, both 
Tk&tive and foreign, in Yokohama. It was a 
really important event, and well worthy of 
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being kept in record. Since that period, the 
Mikado has been much more engaged in 
public spectacle*, and constant!/ ffisible to 
bis subjects. 

The brat meeting of tbs Asiatic Society of 
Japan was held at the Gaiety Theatre (or 
Yokohama Public Room) on the 80th Octo¬ 
ber, 1872, R. O. Watson, Esquire, H. B. M.’s 
Charge d'Affaires in the chair. The first 
papers read were by Mr. Satow " On the 
Loo-Choo Island^," and by Dr. Hadlow on 
the “ Htfcilonema mirakilis or glass coral so 
plentifully found in our ooast. The growth 
of the society has been steady fmm that time 
onward ; and the published proceedings form 
a very useful and interesting addition to our 
bookshelves. We have frequently availed 
ourselves of them for the benefit of oar 
readers. 

The history of Taico 8ama was commenced 
in the number of the Far Eail, dated 16th 
November, and was continue* 1 in each issue 
to the end of the volume- The illustrations 
on the 16th November, included views of 
O-Hama Go-Ten, which was, at the time, oc¬ 
cupied by the Grand Duke Alexis of Russia. 
His Imperial* Highness was received with 
groat respect by tho Mikado, and wee the 
first foreigner ever admitted to a seat in the 
imperial carriage with Hie Majesty. 

In the same paper is published the most 
interesting fact of Dr. Hepburn having ob¬ 
tained through H. E. the U. 8. Minister, 
Mr. De Long, permission to present a Bible 
to the Mikado. The presentation took piece 
on Saturday, 2nd November, and was ac¬ 
knowledged by an autograph letter from the 

The Swiss Rifle fAte of 1872, did not come 
off until the 15th and 16th November, and to 
some extent the weather, which was cold and 
damp and occssionally showery, interfered 
with the enjoyments. In other respect*, it 
was quite successful, and we can but repeat 
here the paragraph with which our report 
was wound up on that occasion :— 

" Ws trust that the Swiss Blfle Association of 
Yokohama may never essse to flourish, and that 
there may never be wanting in Japan Swiss dtissna, 
to ohsw (he community the woe lienee of Unity and 
Generosity.** 

The marriage of the Emporor of China 
was recorded in tho same psfier. Both the 
bride and bridegroom have since passed 
sway. 

On tho 25th Novombor, tho Mikado paid a 
visit to the Rassian squadron in Yokohama 
harbour, rb the guest of 11. I. H. the Grand 
Duke Alo.xis. 

Tbie waa the most remarkable sign of 
progress towards Kumpi-nn amenities that 
had been displayed by Lbe Mikado. If our 


memory be not treacherous this waa the last 
occasion on which Hie Majesty wore bis 
native costume in public. 

The Mikado first went on board his own 
ironclad the Rojokoti a, and was received by 
the Japanese Admiral. The imperial stan¬ 
dard was me np to the main track, and the. 
Imperial Marine band played the National 
Authem of Japan. The Grand Duke ac¬ 
companied his Majesty, and the Rueai <n flag 
being banled np side by side with the 
Japanese flag, the Rassian Hyrau was played 
also by the band. His Majesty having 
inspected the ship, after a very short stay, 
left for the Russian frigate SpcU'iiux. It is 
impossi lo to recount all the doings of that 
most agreeable day; but the Mikado seemed 
to enjoy them most thoroughly; and'the 
long account given in the For Eatt , is most 
in teres ting. 

To-day, in place of sitting motionless, almost 
hi Idea by curtains, to receive the flattery of his 
oourticr*. HU Majesty was exhibiting on .nterest 
in the affair* o hi* realm, cultivating the frien ‘ship 
an 1 rnsp'Vt of a fallow ruler, learning what may be an 
important leeson for his people, anl setting on 
example of friendship to foreigners of a moat im¬ 
portant nature. L't ua hope that with the obsolete 
custom* of ths Court, on i the absurdities of her 
ancient, isolation, Japan may yet shako off the 
lethargy which in some respects still opposes her 
progr -sa, and may take that fitting rank in ths 
world's opinion, to which the talents and energy 
of her people and the wonderful riches of her land, 
entitle her to aspire.'* 

The Grand Duke Alexis accepted an invi¬ 
tation to a grand ball given in bis honour at 
the Gorman Club by the resident* during hi* 
stay; and nothing was left undone by Hi* 
Majesty, bv the government, or by foreigner* 
that could tend towards his pleasure and 
happiness. 

In Ducember, 1872, the first direct ship¬ 
ment* of Rice from this country to England 
left Kobe in the CMinykam* and Downby. 

About this time, the government edict* 
appeared ordering the Japanese to discontinue 
their old fashion of shaving the top tbc head, 
and that they should wear tbeir hair after 
tho foreign style. It was verv generally 
obeyed—but still many men adhere to the 
old atyie. 

In January, 1878, an exhibition took plaoa 
in Yedo of the thin;s that were about to be 
sent to the Vienna Exposition. How im¬ 
portant a feature they were in that great 
world's fnir, everyone must remember. The 
Italian Minister, M Le Comte de FA, and 
Mr. Dohmen, H B. M.'s Vice-Consul, with 
B:«ron Von Siebold, Dr. Wagner and others 
rendered the government most valuable assis¬ 
tance in their arrangements connected with 
thiB display, and with tho exception of Mr. 
Dohmen, all went to Austria to render fur- 
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thcr assistance there. Mr. Sano, the Japan- their master to allow them to follow the ex- 
esc Commissioner, was accredited to the ample, of other samonrai, and leave their 
Coo rt of Vienna as envoy extraordinary from a words behind them when they went from 
the Mikado, and abont sixty Japanese of all home. Shimadtu was kindly received by 
ranks were sent in his suite or under his the Mikado, and was made private war conn* 
charge. Mr. Michael Moser, previously the aellor to his Majesty. Subsequently, he waa 
photographer for this journal, accompanied promoted to Sa-Dai jin. 

them as an interpreter, and now continues in In April, 1873, the native Christiana im- 
the employ of the u Exhibition Department,” prisoned in the province of Owari were set 
as photographer to the government. free. They were restored to all their civil 

The great event of January 1873, was the rights ; and, thus practically was terminated 
alteration of the calendar throughout the the national hostility to Christianity. This 
Empire. From the Aral day of January the was doubtless due in some measure to tbs 
Japanceo year has run aynchrononaly with exertions of foreign ministers, but not ex- 
the foreign. The hours of the day were cluaively. Several influential Japanese, such 
also no longer computed by the old Japanese aa Mr. Mori, then Japanese Minister at Wash- 
method, but followed the clock. The foolish ington, and some of the enlightened men in 
method also of computing their age as two the Daijo-knan, were aa anxious to set 
years on the new years day after their birth opinion free aa any foreigner could be ; and, 
(ao that a child born on the last day of the the Mikado himself fortunately sided with 
old year waa two years old ou the following them. 

day) was abolished and the proper method And, this brings os to the end of our third 
adopted. The number of the Calendar year volume. And here, we will cloeo our retro* 
wss taken from the establishment of the spect—as we are wow within two years of 
Empire under Zinmu Tenno and was tnsde the present time. But, even in those three 
2633 Japanese era. Consequently this pro- years which we have glanced at, how nume* 
sent year is the year 2535. In this par- roua are the changes noted. And, even these 
ticular, however, even the government doea are alight as compared with what we should 
not follow its own rule aa they invariably have had to chronicle bad we gone back three 
name the epoch and not the year. This is years farther. The days of feudalism were 
according to them therefore the 7th year of then in their fullest swing; now, they are 
Meiji. almost as totally swept away as if they had 

On the 16th January the Empress reoeived never been. The daimioe—territorial princes 
Mr*. De Dong and Madame Butsnw, the —are mere nobles, living quietly as any 
wives of the American and Kussian Ministers private individual, and most of them turning 
—the first occasion on which foreign ladies their attention improvement of themselves 
had been admitted to tbo palace ; though or the education of those dependent on them, 
the Emprese had received the foreign ambaa- They havo a private club, whore they meet 
sadore tbo previous year. to debate in their own way on such thinga 

And now we began to hear of a new en- as they deem of sufficient importance. Many 
terprise that was to be started in Japan—the of them have invested money either in com- 
making of European paper. We merely note merce or productive works; and, at this time 
th« fact, as some of the mills then spoken of they are actually said to be turning their at* 
are now prosperously at work. tention to Railways—either to bnild a new 

The Kioto exhibition was opened in 1873* one or purchase that between Yodo and 
on the 13lh March, and for tho first time in Yokohama. At all events, they are more or 
the Qo Sho or Imperial palace, to which it loss assimilating themselves to the world at 
has since been confined. large, and some of them are most excellent, 

Tronblos which had commerced in the thoroughly good and estimable men. 
preceding autumn in the south and west of Of the gradunl changes in the dwellings 
the Empire, continued, and gave much anxi* of the better classes, in the dress , and in 
etv to the government. Shtroadtu Sebum, the general habits of those who enjoy metro* 
who bad long resitted all the efforts of the politan contact, we should havo to tell, did 
Mikado to get him to Tokio, at last, was we continue this paper; and hail it not 
obliged to come; as tho government sent a already assumed such unwonted length we 
steamer for him to Kagoshima with tmopato should certainly do ao. Suffice it, that now, 
bring him. He, therefore, came: hut 200 re- the Railway between Osaka'and Kobe is 
tainers insisted on accompanying him. Their completed, and other lines are surveyed. The 
arrival in Tokio caused much apprehension; Teleffreph is everywhere. The Post-Offioe, 
but this quickly paased away ; and they soon* considering its very short existence, is re. 
found it ao unpleasant to be marked men msrkabl v well managed. There are two larg e 
wherever thoy went, that they petitioned native Steam-boat companies, one openly 
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competing with the Pacific Mail 8. S. Com¬ 
pany, • etwcea Yokohama, Shanghai, and 
the intermediate porta. 

Probably some of our vender* think we 
conclude our retrospect juat at the intereat¬ 
ing part—juat where it ought to begin—aa 
we give no account of the Saga rebellion—of 
the Formosan expedition, the return of the 
embassy of Iwakura from Europe, and the 
opposition maoe by the government to the 
opening up of the country to foreigners un¬ 
less foreigners come directly under the laws 
of Japan. But in truth these are points 
which all our readers hare fully in their 
memories ; those we hare mentioned they will 
be glad to have been cursorily reminded of. 

We close our sixth volume with this June 
number; and looking round aa we write its 
last words, we see the government of Japan 
in the midst of an immense effort at con¬ 
stitutionalism. They have established a 
senate under the title of Gen Ro In. It ie 
to be opened by the Emperor on the 5th 
July. They have also assembled all the 
Kenrei and Chiji*— that ia, all the Governors 
of provinces and of- tho three great cities 
Tokio, Kioto and Osaka, as a deliberative 
assembly. It was opened by Hie Majesty 
on t-.- *20th instant, ami it i e ' tie 

discussions admirably. This will infallibly 
bo preliminary to the establishment of a 
Parliament on the English baaia. The Em¬ 
peror is good as gold. He ia present at the 
Daijokunn every fifth day—vis., the 4th, 9th, 
14th, 19th, 24th and 29th each month ; and 
ia ever ready to attend to business of the 
State. He ie shewing a readiness to extend 
the social influences of the palace in a moat 


remarkable way ; and aa the people gradually 
understand all that they see which is so 
utterly subversive of their old prejudices, 
he cannot foil to become a most popular 
sovereign. His example has done much to¬ 
wards recommending effort among the 
Kazoku. Ansugawa no Miya, bis relative, 
is about to he appointed a member of the 
senate. Higashi Vushimj no Miya, also his 
relative, (one of the most affable and oour- 
teous gentlemen in thia courteous land) is 
commander in chief. Another Miya ie study¬ 
ing hard, and acquiring experience nndcr the 
tuition of French Military teachers, if we 
mistake not; and not one man of any rank, 
or connected with the court, is content to be 
a mere idler. These are very hopeful facts. 

One other fact. Japan now publishes a* 
Budget; and thia ia prettily handsomely 
picked to pieces by the foreign press. But, 
it shows thia—that Japan is sound aa a bell. 
She has a surplus; and ie able to manage 
her monetary affairs in a creditable manner; 
fearing no criticism—and strictly honourable 
in acting up to all her engagements. 

The press ia extending in influence and 
power; and many very able minds contribute 
to it- Efforts are being made to improve 
both the Criminal and Civil law ; and, if, at 
any future period, we oontinue thia retro¬ 
spect, we doubt not we shall have far 
greater progress to point to than we have 
now reported. We cannot tell what interest 
onr distant readers may take in three events. 
To us who watch them on the spot, they are 
absorbingly interesting ; and, as we witness 
them, we cannot but believe that Japan must 
have a great future before it. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


I EG IT R 0. 

0 our taste there ia no suburb of Yedo, 
more beautiful than Megufo. It ia 
only about 6 miles from Nihon-beebi, in a 
southerly direction, and ik is a very pretty 
ride to it, whatever route ia taken. It ought 
to bo better known than it is to foreigners, aa 
there are any number of pretty rural walks 
to be taken, and many excellent tea-houses 
where refreshment is obtainable. Tho prin¬ 
cipal attraction of tho place is the temple of 
Fudo-Sama, of which, witji its gateway and 
coortvard, three pictures are presented in 
thia issue. The atory of w Gompatchi and 
Komnraaaki," as told in Mr. Milford's 
*• Tales of old Japan,” has inlreduced the 
name of the place to his rent lent; and we ad¬ 
vise every resident in Yokohama and Yedo 
who has not visited it, to hend his steps 
thither, aa a most delightful spot either for 
a picnic, or an afternoon's stroll. 


BELOW IT All. 

TAM I ia a well-known watering place on 
the coast, on this side of Cape Idea. It 
ia famous for its geysers, or periodical bot 
springs, which burst forth in violent ebulli¬ 
tion about every four hours. In various 
parts along the coast, the bot sulphurous 
water ia oontinaally running in streams 
through wooden conduits, and falling, in the 
mannet depicted, on to the atones of the 
beach. One sees groups of naked men and wo¬ 
men, promiscuously huddled together under 
the spouts on the open beach close to the sow. 

THE BARRACKS AT TAKEBASHI. 

T HESE two pictures are taken from.ono 
of the ancient gateways, now in ruins, 
of the citadel of Yedo Castle. They shew 
the spirit and stylo, with which the go¬ 
vernment provides accommodation for its now 
well-drilled and woll-taken-oare-of soldiers. 
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